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A.RT.  I. —  1.  liife  of  Cardinal  Manning,  Archbishop  of  Wtat- 

mifuler.     "By  Edkdnd  SHEBiDANPc:BCEr.L,  Member  of  the 

Koman  Academy  of  Letters,  in  2  Vols.    LDndon:  1896. 

i.    William    George    iVard    and  the   Catholic    Revieal,     By 

Wilfrid  Waed,  author  of '  William  George  Ward  aud  tbe 

'  Oxford  Movement.'     London  :  1893. 

rj^HE  '  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning  *  lia3  probably  excited  more 

attention  than  any  book  of  a  serious  character  whicV  has 

appeared  in  this  country  for  some  time.     So  much  indeed 

has  been  said  about  it  that  it  seems  hardly  worth  while  to 

discuss  its  contents  at  any  great  length ;  but  it  is,  perhaps, 

not   undesirable    to  make  its   publication   an   occasion   for 

sketching  in  outline  the  Catholic  reaction  of  our  times,  and 

of  enqniring  how  far  it  has  succeeded  and  buw  far  it  has 

failed. 

The  eighteenth  century,  which  Castelar,  looking  back 
throngh  the  long  vista  of  years  to  the  Christian  era,  has 
called  '  the  humanitarian  century  par  excellence,'  saw  the  end 
of  many  injustices  and  of  many  follies.  The  amount  of 
human  happiness  in  Christendom,  just  before  tbo  French 
Berolation  broke  out,  was  probably  greater  than  at  any  pre- 
Tions  period,  and  the  amount  of  virtue,  too  ;  for  Tnvgot  was 
quite  right  when  he  said :  '  Many  who  pass  for  good-for- 
'  nothing  people  amongst  ourselves  would  have  been  thought 
*  very  Capuchins  a  hundred  yeara  ago.'  All  this  improve- 
ment, however,  had  been  foUowedin  the  last  decade  of  the  ceu- 
tory  by  great  catastrophes ;  and  these  had  been  worst  in  what 
was,  on  the  whole,  the  most  advanced  of  European  countries. 
The  atorm  which  had  burst  over  France  had  destroyed  a 
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great  deal  that  deserved  to  live,  along  with  not  a  little  that 
richly  deserved  to  he  improved  off  the  face  of  creation. 
Great  as  had  heea  the  corraption  of  the  French  Chnrcb,  and 
pitiable  as  had  been  its  shortcomings,  it  ought  to  have  the 
credit  of  mnch  of  the  heroism  and  most  of  the  resignation, 
which  shone  ao  conspicnoualj  among  the  victims  of  the 
Kevolation  in  all  ranks  of  society.  It  was  natural  accord- 
ingly, when  that  tyranny  was  overpast,  that  the  minds  of  men 
and  women  should  turn  once  again  towards  the  ideas  which 
had  done  so  much  for  some  of  the  most  tried  of  their  con- 
temporaries, and  that  their  thonghts  should  find  ere  long 
literary  expression.  The  literary  reaction  against  the  des- 
potism of  what  Carlyle  would  have  called  the  arithmetical 
understanding,  which  in  the  first  half  of  our  '  excellent  and 

*  indispensable  '  eighteenth  century  measured  everything  by  a 
foot-rule,  b^an  in  England.  Thomas  Warton's  *  History  of 
■  English  Poetry '  has  sometimes  been  considered  as  the  first 
work  which  turned  the  current,  and  carried  men's  thonghts 
back  to  antiquity  ;  but  in  truth  it  is  difiBcult  to  fix  on  any 
one  name  or  any  one  moment  for  the  birth  of  Bomanticism. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  was  already  in  the  air  soon  after  the 
eighteenth  century  had  passed  its  meridian.  From  England  ' 
it  found  its  way  to  Prance  and  Germany,  to  lie  hidden 
underground  until  after  the  great  political  cataclysm  which 
was  approaching,  but  none  the  less  destined  to  play  a  most 
important  part  in  the  story  of  the  age  that  was  immediately 
to  succeed  that  world-shaking  event. 

A  German  historian,  quoted  by  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward  in  the 
second  volume  of  the  life  of  his  father,  dates  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Catholic  reaction  in  France  from  the  publica- 
tion in  the  first  year  of  the  centnry  of  Chateaubriand's 
'  Atala.'  Perhaps  he  is  right ;  but  some  would  be  inclined 
rather  to  fix  on  the  year  1802,  when  the  '  G4nie  du  Cbrts- 

*  tianisme '  appeared.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  this 
hook  should  have  made  the  impression  which  it  did.  It 
had,  however,  the  enormous  merit  of  Jreshness.  The  subject 
with  which  it  deals  had  never  been  treated  quite  in  the  same 
way  before,  and  it  was  offered  to  tbe  eyes  of  many  readen, 
to  whom  not  a  few  of  its  doctrines,  which  had  been  stale 
truisms  to  their  fathers,  were  new  discoveries.  There  still 
remained,  too,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  who,  having 
been  attached  by  the  heart  even  more  than  by  the  bead  to 
the  old  religion  before  the  evil  days,  had  grown  doubly 
attached  to  it  during  the  terrible  years  in  which  they  lost 
its  consolations  altogether,  or  could  only  obtain  them  amidst 
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difficulties  and  doDgera  which  rendered  them  doubly 
precious. 

The  Coucordat  with  Borne,  which  was  almoat  contempora^ 
neons  with  the  commencement  of  Chateanhriand's  literary 
career,  replaced  the  Church — not,  indeed,  in  its  old  pre- 
eminence, but  at  least  in  a  legal  and  endurable  position. 
Stdll,  in  those  troubled  times,  when  only  the  earthquake 
voice  of  victoiT  or  the  dirges  of  defeat  were  audible,  the 
philosophic  side  of  religious  questions  excited  but  little 
interesL  It  was  not  till  four  years  after  Waterloo  that  the 
new  movement  found  its  statesman  in  the  Sa,TOyard  Count 
Joseph  de  Maistre,  whose  book  on  the  Pope  produced  im- 
mense results  which  are  felt  to  the  present  day  in  every 
comer  of  the  world ;  for  the  centralising  movement,  began 
by  him,  destroyed  eventually  the  old  Gallicanism,  and 
brought  that  added  strength  to  the  Papacy  which  was  ad- 
vertised to  all  the  ends  of  the  earth  by  the  Vatican  Council 
of  1870.  If  M.  de  Maistre  was  the  statesman,  the  Ticomte 
de  Bonald  was  the  philosopher  of  the  new  school,  the 
founder  of  the  system  known  as  traditionalism,  which,  in 
the  words  of  Mr.  Wilfrid  Ward, '  seeks  the  basis  of  moral 
*  knowledge  in  a  primitive  revelation  preserved  by  the  col- 
'  lective  reason  of  mankind.'  He  was  the  inspirer  of  that 
great  and  irregular  genius,  the  Abb^  de  Lamennais,  who,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  his  career,  went  even  beyond  his  teacher 
in  the  fervour,  not  to  say  fury,  of  his  Ultramontanism. 

Lamennais,  after  a  youth  in  which  periods  of  rather  care- 
less living  alternated  with  their  opposite,  threw  himself,  as 
he  approached  middle  life,  with  all  the  impetuosity  of  his 
Celtic  nature,  into  the  Ultmmontantsm  of  F^nelon,  rein- 
forced by  that  of  De  Maistre.  The  first  of  his  works  which 
produced  a  great  sensation  was  the  'Sssay  on  Indifference,' 
published  in  1817.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  for  a 
time  the  French  clergy  thought  they  bad  found  a  spokes- 
man such  as  they  had  not  had  for  several  generations.  Ere 
long,  however,  doubts  and  questionings  arose.  The  Court, 
at  once  very  clerical  and  very  Gallican,  looked  coldly  upon 
a  priest  who  was  all  too  devoted  to  the  Vatican,  and 
thought  all  too  little  of  the  eldest  son  of  the  Church.  Ite 
attitude  tended  to  make  him  more  inclined  to  Liberal  poli- 
tics, to  fix  his  aspirations  upon  bringing  the  Church  into 
harmony,  not  with  the  king,  but  witt  the  people.  Those 
aspirations  were  destined  to  lead  him  far,  to  take  him  out- 
side the  pale  of  Catholicism  and  into  the  very  centre  of  the 
democratic  movement.    The  impulse  which  he  had  given, 
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however,  to  Ultramontanism  lived  on  in  the  French  Cbarch 
long  after  he  had  ceased  to  have  anything  to  do  ivith  it, 
and,  in  ita  present  condition  of  complete  and  willing  sub- 
servience to  papal  authority  we  must  recognise,  as  almost 
more  powerful  than  any  other  infiuence,  that  of  Lamennais 
as  he  was  in  the  first  period  of  his  public  life.  The  breach 
between  him  and  Borne  was  brought  about  by  the  affair  of 
the  'Avenir,'  a  newspaper  founded,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  Philippe,  by  him  and  two  men  of  whom  we 
shall  have  to  speak  presently — the  Abb6  Lacordaire  and  the 
Count  de  Montalembert.  These  three,  whose  views  were 
much  disapproved  by  the  clerical  aathoritiea  of  their  own 
country,  went  to  Borne,  in  1832,  to  appeal  to  the  Pope,  hut 
failed  to  obtain  any  support.  Lacordaire  and  Montalembert 
submitted,  but  Lamennais,  after  doing  so  for  a  moment, 
broke  away.  Submission  was  never  much  in  his  lino.  As 
his  friend  Saiute-Beuve  remarked,  'He  was  an  eagle  who 
'  sadly  required  his  St.  John  to  gnide  and  look  after  him.' 

The  new  movement  had  not  been  helped  but  hindered  by 
the  Bestoration,  and  it  was  not  nntil  after  the  iall  of  the 
elder  branch  that  it  produced  a  great  preacher.  This  was 
the  Abbe  Lacordaire,  who,  having  begun  life  as  an  advocate 
with  Voltairian  opinions,  was  converted  in  1824,  and  entered 
Saint-Sulpice,  on  leaving  which  he  became  connected  with 
Lamennais  and  Montalembert,  went  as  we  have  seen  with 
them  to  Borne,  submitted  to  the  condemnation,  and  found, 
ere  long,  the  trae  outlet  for  his  splendid  abilities  in  1834  in 
the  pulpit  of  the  College  Stanislas,  and  in  1835  in  that  of 
Notre-Dame.  From  that  time  to  his  death  he  remained  the 
first  pulpit  orator  of  France,  or,  if  surpassed  by  anyone, 
then  by  the  Jesuit  PSre  de  Ravignan  alone.  In  genius  he 
was  nndoubtedly  superior  to  that  very  remarkable  man,  of 
whom  Lord  Coleridge,  an  admirable  judge  of  eloquence,  said 
that  he  had  opened  to  him  a  new  chapter  in  the  human 
mind ;  but  he  was  inferior,  perhaps,  in  persuasive  power. 
This  he  thought  himself,  for  Bavignan  having  said  to  him 
one  d-iy, '  I  hear  that  at  your  last  sermon  people  climbed 
*  up  and  sat  on  the  confessionals,'  '  Yes,'  was  the  reply, 
'  but  it  is  you  who  can  make  them  enter  the  confessionals.' 

It  was  natural  that  one  who  had  such  oratorical  gifts  aa 
Lacordaire  should  have  wished  to  resuscitate  in  France  the 
order  called  into  existence  by  Saint  Dominic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preaching.  This  he  did,  and  he  would  have  con- 
sidered it  no  doubt  his  principal  work ;  but,  in  spite  of  his 
love  of  solitude,  be  touched  life  on  a  variety  of  aides.    Man/ 
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will  remember  Mattbew  Arnold's  accoont  of  hia  great  eda- 
cational  eatablishment  at  Sor^ze,  pablisbed  in  1864  under 
the  name  of  'A  Frencb  Eton/  He  was  elected,  too,  to  the 
Assemblj  in  1848,  and,  althongb  be  soon  found  tbat  be  bad 
little  in  common  witb  the  politicians  of  the  Left,  amongst 
wbom  he  took  bis  seat,  be  remained  constant  to  bis  political 

C'  iciples.  '1  die,'  be  said,  when  bis  end  was  near  at 
d,  'a  penitent  Catholic,  bat  an  impenitent  Liberal.' 

The  political  orator  of  the  movement,  the  chief  link 
between  it  and  the  stirring,  active  world,  was  the  brilliant 
Count  Charles  de  Montalembert,  whose  outlook  on  things  in 
general  was  widened  by  his  belonging  to  two  countries,  for 
bis  mother  was  one  of  the  I^orbeses  of  Corsindae  in  Aber- 
deenshire, and  he  was  brought  up  in  early  life  by  bis 
excellent  {grandfather,  the  author  of  the  '  Oriental  Memoirs.' 
He  threw  himself  into  the  Catholic  reaction,  dreamt  dreams 
of  reconciling  it  with  all  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  age, 
and  took  for  hia  motto  *  God  and  Liberty.'  Not  unfre- 
quently  be  fell  into  grave  mistakes,  as  when  he  made  a  man, 
with  wbom  be,  after  all,  bad  so  little  in  common  as  Daniel 
O'Connell,  the  idol  of  his  youth,  and  gave  his  sanction — 
happily  only  for  a  time — to  thd  usurpation  of  Louis 
Napoleon.  In  the  main,  however,  he  was,  alike  in  public 
and  in  private,  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  sympathetic 
figures  which  France  has  produced  in  our  times.  His 
admiration  for  the  English  constitution  and  for  liberty,  as 
we  understand  it,  stood  bim  in  good  stead  in  dealing  botli 
with  political  and  religions  questions.  Perhaps  he  never 
rose  higher  than  he  did  at  the  Catholic  Congress  which  was 
held  in  1863  at  Mechlin,  the  '  Kome  of  Flanders,'  where, 
amidst  the  applause  of  a  great  multitntle  who  hailed  him  as 
the  *  son  of  the  Crusaders,'  be  made  an  appeal  in  favour  of 
religious  freedom. 

The  Catbolic  reaction  in  France  never  posseBsed  a  poet 
who  continued  throughout  life  so  devoted  to  it  as  was  the 
preacher  Lacordaire,  or  Montalembert,  the  Parliamentary 
orator ;  but  it  may  fairly  claim  the  earlier  and  perhaps  the 
best  work  of  Lamartine,  who,  bom  in  1790,  had  been  much 
inflnenced  by  Chateaubriand,  and  sprang  into  fame  on  the 
publication,  in  1820,  of  his  'Meditations.' 

In  the  high  places  of  the  hierarchy  the  moat  character- 
istic representative  of  the  movement  was  perhaps  Dupanlonp, 
who,  having  come  into  great  prominence  when  Talleyrand 
was  reconciled  to  the  Church,  became  the  head  of  St. 
Nicholas  du  Cbardonoet,  and  brought  ap  there  a  great 
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many  members  of  the  beat  French  fiunilies.  KaiBed  to  the 
Episcopal  dignity  and  entreated  with  the  important  See  of 
Orleans,  he  was  not,  from  aome  points  of  view,  so  aaccessfal. 
As  a  schoolmaster  he  was  simply  adored  by  hia  boys ;  bnt 
hia  imperious  natnre  did  not  fit  him  equaJly  well  to  deal 
with  men,  and  he  was  far  from  being  a  favoarite  with  his 
clei^.  His  reaolate  stand  agaiast  the  inflaences  which 
were  most  powerful  in  the  Conncil  of  1870  made  him  very 
unpopolar  at  the  Vatican,  and  FiuB  IX.  has  been  credited 
with  a  very  bod  pun  directed  against  him :  *  II  eat  devena 

*  dope  et  un  loop.' 

The  movement,  fertile  as  we  have  seen  in  men  calcolated 
to  do  their  work  *  in  the  world'a  ample  witness,'  did  not 
lack  saints  of  the  unlettered  medifevol  type.  Such  was 
Jean-Baptiste  Yianney,  who,  possessing  very  slender  iatel- 
lectoal  endowments  and  a  mere  modicum  of  education, 
SQCoeeded  by  pore  goodness  in  making  his  remote  parish  of 
Ars  a  centre  to  which  thousands  upon  thousands  resorted 
every  year  for  the  purpose  of  confessing  to  him,  or  asking 
hia  advice  in  spiritual  matters.  'Go,'  aaid  one  who  had 
made  the  pilgrimage,  to  a  friend,  '  Go  to  Ars,  and  yon  will 

*  leom  how  Christianity  was  established,  how  nations  were 

*  converted  and  Christian  civilisation  founded.  When  we 
<  enjoy  the  blessing  of  being  contemporary  with  such  a 

*  prodigy  we  mast  not  pass  it  by  with  closed  eyes.' 

From  a  remote  coontry  parish  on  the  banks  of  the  Sadae, 
the  name  of  which  would  be  utterly  unknown  to  history 
save  for  the  saintliness  of  its  prieat,  we  may  pass  to  the 
centre  of  the  Fauboot^  St.  Germain. 

The  Salon  which  most  fully  represented  the  beat  side  of 
the  Catholic  reaction  daring  the  later  years  of  the  Bestoro^ 
tion,  during  the  whole  reign  of  Louia  Philippe  and  far 
beyond  its  limits,  waa  that  of  Madame  Swetchine,  a  Bnssian 
lady  who  had  become  a  convert  to  the  Boman  Church  in 
1815,  and  who  settled  finally  in  Paris  jast  before  the  death 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.  It  has  been  admirably 
described  by  U.  de  Falloux  in  bis  '  Life '  of  its  presiding 
geniuB,  and  was  the  instmment  by  which  her  great  and 
Bolntary  influence  extended  itself  widely  through  the  Society 
of  Paris.  For  Madame  Swetchine  was  not  only  a  highly 
placed  and  gifted  woman  of  the  world,  but  a  saint  in  the  beat 
acceptation  of  the  term.  Laoordaire  was  to  her  almost  a 
son,  and  her  spiritool  daughters  were  many.  Through  one 
of  them,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  she  still  exerts  a  power 
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which  is  liliely  to  continue  for  an  intleGnite  period.  After 
she  died,  in  1857,  her  position  was,  to  some  extent,  in- 
herited by  another  Bassian  lady,  Madame  de  Circourt,  who 
died  in  1864,  and  was  at  the  head  of  almost  the  last  Salon 
of  the  old  type  which  survived  the  changes  of  our  crowded 
and  bustling  age. 

In  1850  a  split  took  place  in  the  Catholic  camp,  the 
cause  of  division  being  M.  de  Fallonx's  Education  Bill. 
Montalembert  and  all  the  more  level-headed  of  his  iriends 
accepted  that  measure — were  content,  in  other  words,  that 
Catholics  should  take  their  degrees  in  the  University — a 
State  and  perfectly  secular  institution — while  getting  their 
education  in  eatahliahments  directed  in  accordance  with 
their  own  ideas.  A  more  fanatical  section  insisted  that 
Catholics  should  not  only  be  educated,  but  also  receive 
their  degrees  from  Catholic  institutions.  Tbese  two  sections 
found  congenial  expression— the  first  in  the  review  called 
the  *  Correspondant,'  and  the  other  in  the  newspaper  whose 
narrow  bigotry  was — lueua  a  non  lueendo — distributed  under 
the  name  of  the  '  Univers.'  The  section  which  the  latter 
represented  hsa  been  far  the  more  aucccBsful  of  the 
two,  and  gained  a  triumph  in  1870.  But  all  the  best 
■work  that  haa  been  done  in  the  French  Church  has  been 
done  by  the  other,  from  which  the  violent  faction 
nined  only  one  adherent,  in  tbe  person  of  the  Abb6 
Gerbet,  later  Bishop  of  Ferpignan,  who,  in  his  earlier  life 
one  of  the  most  attaching  of  men,  and  described  sym- 
pathetically in  the  sixth  volume  of  the '  Canseries  de  Lundi ' 
by  Saint- Beuve,  who  looked  at  the  whole  movement  with  the 
calm  independence  of  an  outside  critic,  was  drawn  away 
from  his  older  associates  into  an  alliance,  which  must  surely 
have  been  very  distasteful  to  him,  with  the  firebrand  Louis 
Teoillot. 

De  Maistre'a  passionate  and,  considering  the  circnmstancea 
of  his  life,  most  natural  abhorrence  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion had  a  curious  effect,  which  became  more  and  more 
observable  as  years  went  on,  showing  itself  most  markedly  in 
this  fend  between  the  party  of  the  *  Correspondant '  and  the 
party  of  the  •  Univers.'  The  old  Ultramontanism  had  been  the 
protest  of  tbe  centripetal  forces  of  the  Church  against  its 
centrifugal  forces  ;  the  new  Ultramontanism  became  the 
protest  of  the  Ultra-Conservative  forces  of  the  Church 
against  anything  approaching  to  freedom  of  thought. 
Ultramontanism  ceas^  to  be  the  antithesis  of  Gallicanism 
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which  was  practirally  dead ;  it  became  the  antithesis  of 
Liberalism. 

From  the  writing  of  all  those  we  have  meationed,atid  from 
those  of  other  lesser  lights,  many  passages  might  be  culled 
which  ara  real  additions  to  the  wealth  of  the  world  ;  hot  it 
was  reserved  for  another  to  produce  a  work  which  will  be 
the  best  inemorial  to  after  times  of  the  reflux  of  this  age 
towards  Catholic  Christianitj.  In  1891  the  Abb^  Mngnier, 
the  vieaire  of  St.  Tliomas  d'Aquin,  said: — 

'  Quntid  on  denombrera  les  npolof^istes  de  ce  temps,  on  trouvera 
MLna  doute  que  cVsC  una  nimplo  femme,  ddnuee  de  toute  pretention 
tl)ik)Iogique,  qui  a  sii  conntruire  a  ea  foi  tin  nionutneDt  ^terntl  avec 
)ei  mutcriaux  lea  pliu  delicnu,  le»  plu»  pcrissablea  en  apparence  :  dea 
Bourires,  dea  baisera  et  dea  liinnL'S.' 

A  truer  criticism  was  never  nttered.  To  many  people, 
and  they  are  among  the  most  fortunate,  the  little  book — 
which  was  long  bcliered  to  have  been  only  copied,  but,  aa 
the  better  opinion  seems  now  to  be,  was  actually  written  by 
the  monk  of  Mount  St.  Agnes  near  Zwolle  ^Thomas  k 
Kempis) — brings  an  ever-fresh  stream  of  strength  and  delight. 
Others,  again,  leel  towards  it  as  the  late  Mr.  Pater  did,  and 
would  speak  like  him  of  the  'wonderful,  inaccessible,  cold 
heights  of  the  Imitation.'  Its  piety  is  too  cloistml  for  them ; 
reading  it  is  like  breathing  the  air  of  mountain  tops — the 
effort  becomes  oppressive.  With  Mrs.  Craven's  'E^cit  d'uue 
'Sour'  it  is  quite  otherwise.  Those  whose  lives  are  told 
therein  did  not  live  in  a  cloister  but  in  the  world,  subject  to 
all  the  vicissitudes,  the  joys  and  the  sorrows  which  are 
familiar  to  most  of  us.  Its  authoress,  when  she  was  nerving 
herself  to  give  to  the  public  a.  treasure  so  sacred  as  that 
which  she  possessed  in  the  manuscript  lives  and  letters  of 
her  nearest  and  dearest,  foresaw  tliis  and  believed  that  her 
sacriflce  would  be  rewarded  by  drawing  into  the  path  which 
she  herself  had  trod  (and  which  has  been  so  well  described 
by  her  friend  Mrs.  Bishop  in  a  book  reviewed  last  year  in 
this  journal),  many  whom  examples  of  a  more  heroic  kind 
might  easily  have  alarmed.  Her  success  was  triumphant. 
Very  truly  did  M.  de  Meaux  the  son-in-law  ot  her  friend 
M.  de  Montalembert,  describe  the  book  when  he  wrote  : — 

'  Qui  nfi  connnit,  qui  n'a  relu  souvent  le  "  lii'cit  d'line  Socur,"  cetto 
Iiisloirt!  veridique  qui  debute  comme  un  romao,  le  roman  le  plus  pur 
et  le  plua  pa3sionn6  tout  ensemble,  et  ii'aclieve  comme  une  pieuae  et 
myatique  l^gende,  cc  chant  d'amour,  de  douleur,  et  d'eap^raace,  ou 
tour  a  tour  la  vie  paratt  ai  belle  et  U  mort  si  raHieuse.' 

Of  course  the  atmosphere  of  the  *  KIcit '  is  intensely 
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Catholic,  but  it  is  the  purest  form  of  Catholicism — Catholi- 
cism which  ia  all  that  relates  to  matters  of  feeling  and 
coadact  is  simply  the  quintessence  of  the  religion  which  was 
*  evaporated  from  the  ashes  of  Palestine.' 

It  is  a  book  capable  of  producing  the  most  powerful  effects 
npon  persons  who  may  doubt,  nay,  entirely  deny  most  of  the 
dogmatic  assumptions  upon  which  the  lives  which  it  records 
were  based  ;  bat  they  must  be  strangely  constituted  who  do 
not  admit  that,  whatever  may  be  said  of  these  dogmatic 
assumptions,  the  lives  themselves  touch  the  highest  point  to 
which  human  virtue  can  attain.  The  '  B^cit  d'une  Soeur ' 
is  one  of  the  by  no  means  very  numerous  books  produced  in 
onr  prolific  century  which  will  be  read  and  treasured  through 
all  the  ages. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  full  information  as  to 
the  Catholic  reaction  in  the  France  of  to-day,  in  so  far  as  it 
touches  political  and  social  questions.  Mr.  Lecky,  in  his 
great  work  on  *  Democracy  and  Liberty,'  holds  the  balance 
very  fairly  between  the  clerical  and  anti-nlerical  parties. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  hard  to  find  English  books  in  which  the 
views  of  both  aides  are  set  forth  by  strong  supporters.  The 
most  interesting  figure,  perhaps,  in  the  Catholic  ranks,  at 
this  moment,  is  that  of  Count  Albert  de  Mun,  the  second  and 
only  surviving  son  of  Mile.  Eugenie  de  la  Ferronays,  later 
Marquise  de  Mun,  whose  name  and  character  are  so  familiar 
to  all  the  readers  of  the  '  Beeit  d'une  Sceur.'  He  has  many 
of  the  highest  gifts  of  an  orator,  and  has  the  advantage  of 
beiug  intensely  in  earnest.  Unfortuuately,  however,  he  bus 
mixed  up  his  religious  views  with  a  strong  infusion  of 
German  socialism.  He  wishes  to  go  back  to  the  system  of 
guilds  and  corporations,  which  were  swept  away  under  the 
beneficent  influence  of  Turgot  and  the  Economistes  of  last 
century.  Alas  !  alas !  'that  way  madness  lies,'  and  the  best 
intentions  can  lead  to  no  good.  A  wiser  section  of  Catholic 
economists  holds  with  Le  Flay  and  PSriu,  while  some  great 
employers  of  labour  in  France  are  trjiug,  without  setting 
before  them  unattainable  ideals,  to  reconcile  the  modern 
conditions  of  labour  with  Catholic  doctrine  and  practice. 

Wo  make  no  doubt  that  anyone  who  knew  well  the 
country  districts  of  Franco  at  the  present  day  could  give  us 
many  charming  pictures  of  tlie  working  of  their  religion  in 
the  life  of  the  people  of  all  ranks.  Mr.  Hameiton — by  no 
means  a  clerical  writer — had  much  to  say  in  praise  of  many 
of  the  Cur^  in  his  neighbourhood,  a  few  years  ago,  in  his 
excellent  book  '  Eound  my  House ; '  but  we  know  of  no 
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work  which  gives  such  a  picture  as  ia  to  be  found  in  Hie 
*  Memoirs  of  Eugenie  de  Gn^n.'  It  is  mnch  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  Catholic  life  of  Paris  is  as  worthy  of  admiration 
as  it  was.    Writing  in  1882,  Mrs.  CraTen  said : — 

'  At  dmeti  I  feel  wretcbedlj  alooe — not  as  sll  old  women  most  from 
the  gradual  diaappearance  of  their  contemporaries,  but  in  a  quite 
different  and  aew  way.  Madame  Swetcbine,  though  she  wu  older 
than  I  am  when  ehe  died,  was  to  the  laat  aortonnded  by  younger 
friends,  with  whom  aha  conld  entirely  Bympathise,  the  colour  of  whose 
thoughts  was  i^iuite  the  eame  as  hers.  But  that  ia  just  whetv  the  great 
change  has  taken  place,  and  bo  I  understand  nobody,  and  nobody 
understands  me.' 

At  the  same  time,  when  we  are  thinking  of  the  religions 
state  of  Paris,  we  should  not  forget  that  the  centenary  of 
the  Institute  was  inangurated  by  the  celebration  of  a  mass 
for  the  sonls  of  its  deceased  members — a  strange  and  signiG- 
cant  epigram  of  events !  The  Catholic  reaction  had  not 
gone  far  in  France,  and  the  centory  was  still  yonng,  when  a 
diversion  was  made  in  its  favour  in  an  unexpected  quarter 
— a  diversion,  too,  which  gave  it  a  good  deal  of  help  in  ex- 
tending itself  over  Europe. 

This  diversion  came  from  the  country  of  whose  people  it 
bad  been  said,  with  not  a  little  truth — 

'  They  ran  eae  far  to  get  ftae  Borne, 
That  they  tan  oot  o'  Christendom ; ' 

and  the  unlooked-for  auxiliary  was  Walter  Scott.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  his  poetry  and  prose 
in  teaching  bis  contemporaries  to  look  back,  with  more 
kindness  than  they  bad  been  wont  to  do,  upon  those  ages 
in  which  the  Boman  Church,  so  rudely  assailed  during  the 
previous  century,  was  the  dominant  factor ;  and  the  works 
of  the  great  magician  had  all  the  more  effect  because  he 
had  not  himself  the  very  shadow  of  an  inclination  towards 
its  teaching.  It  was  not  for  nothing,  however,  that  Newman 
wrote  to  the  husband  of  the  heiress  of  Abbotsford : — 

'  I  have  ever  had  the  extremest  sympathy  for  Waller  Scott.  When 
be  was  dying  I  was  saying  prayers  (whatever  they  ytere  worth)  for 
him  continually,  thinking  of  Keble's  words  :  "  Think  on  the  Minstrel 
as  ye  kneel." ' 

The  sympathy  was  purely  instinctive,  but  none  the  less 
strong. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  Coleridge  did  a  good  deal  to 
prepare  the  way  for  the  English  section  of  the  movement, 
and  there  is  some  truth  in  the  remark,  but  it  was  to  the 
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qn&si-pliilosophical  and  ultimatelj  barren  aide  of  it  that  he 
lent  assistance,  and  his  works  never  had  aaj  infinence  ont- 
lide  this  island.  It  was  for  England  onlj  thkt  he  was  what 
John  Stuart  Mill  once  called  him — '  a  seminal  mind.' 

The  new  impolse  given  to  Catholicism  foand  its  way  into 
Italy  from  France,  via  Switzerland.  Its  first  as  well  as  its 
most  widely  known  representative  was  another  novelist — 
Alessandro  Manzoni.  la  bis  youth  be  shared  the  anti^ 
religions  ideas  of  the  young  ItaHana  of  his  time ;  bat  about 
1810  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Grenevese  banker,  was 
by  her  induced  to  look  more  kindly  npon  Chriatianity,  and 
ended  by  carrying  her  with  him  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Boman  Communion.  M.  Maro-Monnier,  the  writer  of  the 
brilliant  little  book  published  in  1860  and  called  *  L'ltalie 
*  eat-elle  la  terre  dea  Morts  ? '  said  that  he  knew  of  more  than 
one  soul  which  bad  been  kept  in  the  Church  by  the  ideal 
priesthood  which  Manzoni  pictured  ia  bis '  Promeasi  Spoai ; ' 
and  that  novel,  translated  into  English  in  the  course  of  the 
forties,  was,  perhaps,  not  without  its  effect  in  thia  country. 

If  space  permitted  it  would  be  interesting  to  notice  the 
philosophy  of  Rosmini,  which  corresponded  to  the  poetry  of 
his  &ieud  Manzoni,  and  the  writings  of  G-ioberti,  which  had 
no  little  influence  over  Pius  IX.  during  the  earlier  period  of 
his  pontificate.  Neither  of  these  teachers,  however,  pro- 
duced, or  could  have  produced,  any  permanent  results  either 
for  their  country  or  mankind.  Gi^ater  men  than  either  of 
them,  or  than  the  learned  and  liberal-minded  fathers  of 
Monte  Cassino,  would  have  failed  to  do  much  for  a  religions 
movement  which,  thanks  to  the  obstinate  clinging  of  the 
Vatican  to  the  temporal  power,  must,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  have  come  into  violent  collision  with  the  political 
aspirations  of  the  Italian  people.  They  did  so,  and  hence 
it  arises  that  for  more  than  a  whole  generation  no  writer 
has,  BO  far  as  we  are  aware,  arisen  in  the  Peninsula  who 
has  done  anything  of  much  importance  in  the  direction  in 
which  so  much,  as  we  have  seen,  has  been  done  in  France. 

We  must  now  cross  the  Alps  and  look  at  the  Catholic 
reaction  in  the  country  in  which  the  revolt  against  Latin 
Christianity  first  began.  The  German  Keformation  was  the 
inevitable  result  of  eccleaiastical  abuses  which  had  become 
quite  intolerable ;  but  the  evils  which  it  inaugurated  were 
neither  few  nor  small,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
very  serious  attempts  were  made,  by  most  important  people, 
to  bring  about  a  reunion  between  Catholic  and  Protestant. 
These  aSi,  however,  came  to  nothing,  utd  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  Catholic  reaction  of  onr  times  id  GennaDy 
belongs  to  the  year  1800,  when  F.  Leopold,  Count  of  3tol- 
herg,  who  had  been  Danish  Minister  at  Berlin,  and  had 
filled  other  high  offices,  went  to  Mtioster  and  joined  the 
Catholic  Cbnrcb  mtb  all  bis  family.  He  was  fifty  years  old 
when  he  made  this  change ;  bat  anyone  who  has  read  the 
description  of  him  in  his  brilliant  yoath,  gaoted  from 
Lavater  in  Goethe's  '  Dichtuog  und  Wahrbeit,'  will  see  that 
it  was  an  erent  which,  under  favonrable  circamstances,  was 
not  nnlikely  to  occur;  and  favonrable  circumstances  were 
not  wanting. 

They  came  in  a  very  agreeable  shape  through  the  Society 
of  Madame  de  Montagu.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Duchesse  d'Ayen,  to  whom,  when  she  said  that  she  was 
hard  of  hearing,  was  addressed  by  Dumas,  president  of  the 
revolutionary  tribunal  in  1794,  one  of  the  moat  atrocious 
speeches  of  that  evil  time :  '  Eh  bien !  citoyenne,  ta 
'  conapirais  alors  sourdement ; '  and  she  waa  sister  of  the 
Vicomtesse  de  Noailles,  who,  advised  to  take  some  rest  the 
night  before  her  eiecution,  replied :  *  A  quoi  bon  se  reposer 
*  a  la  veille  de  I'^temite  ? ' 

The  changes  and  chances  of  the  emigration  had  carried  her 
to  Holstein,  and  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Eutin, 
where  Count  F.  Stolberg  lived,  and  where  he  waa  in  chaise  of 
the  afiairs  of  the  Duke  of  Oldenburg,  Prince-Bishop  of 
Lubeck.  He  met  Madmne  de  Montagu  first  on  All  Saints' 
Day  in  1795,  and  her  inBuence  over  him  and  his  family — 
the  influence  of  aheer  goodness  not  reinforced,  or,  shall  we 
say  dimmed?  by  any  aptitude  for  controversy — worked  so 
powerfully  that  in  1800  he  resigned  his  appointments,  went 
to  Miinster  and  joined  the  Catholic  Church,  exciting  thereby 
an  amount  of  fury  in  the  breast  of  the  excellent  Vosa  and 
many  other  people  which  was  anfiictently  comic.  This  was 
not  by  any  means  the  only  instance  of  eflecta  being  produced 
in  favour  of  their  religion  by  the  French  Tigris;  they 
were  not  for  nothing  even  in  England ;  bnt  it  was  far  the 
most  conspicuous  case  of  a  direct  influence  exercised  by 
them,  and  created  an  immense  sensation  all  over  Germany. 

The  macfnet  which  drew  Stolberg  to  Miinster  was  the 
Princess  Galitzin,  one  of  the  most  interesting  figures  to  be 
found  in  that  part  of  Europe  towards  the  end  of  the 
eighteeuth  century.  They  had  become  acquainted  in 
Holstein,  whither  tho  Princess  bad  gone  some  years  before, 
partly  to  visit  the  family  of  Matthias  Claudius,  beat  known, 
perhaps,  to  English  readers  by  his  *  Bheinweinlied,'  but  the 
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centre  of  a  circle  which  exercised  no  small  inBuence  in  the 
Proteatant  religiooB  life  of  the  time.  The  Princess,  although 
a  Catholic,  became  godmother  to  one  of  the  children  of 
Caroline  Clandius,  who  manied  Perthes  the  publisher,  later 
■o  coDspicnoas  in  the  literary  history  of  Germany.  The 
Princess  was  the  daughter  of  a  Prussian  officer  of  high  rank, 
bnt  had  become  the  wife  of  a  Eussian  diplomatist.  The 
life  of  the  world  did  not  suit  her,  and  the  pair  parted  with- 
out any  qoarrel,  the  faasband  pursuing  his  career  and  the 
wife  giving  herself  up  first  to  study,  then  to  religion.  She 
hod  a  perfect  genius  for  attracting  to  herself,  and  for  being 
attracted  by  the  moat  remarkable  men  who  approached  her. 
She  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Baron  ron  Fiirstenberg  and 
all  the  very  devout,  though  very  tolerant.  Catholics  who 
were  grouped  around  him.  She  was  in  the  most  friendly 
relations  with  Hemsterbuis,  the  Platonist ;  with  Hamann, 
the  Protestant  mystic ;  with  the  philosopher  Jacobi ;  and 
with  the  '  strong,  mucb-toiliug  sage  *  of  Weimar  himself, 
who  had  for  her  a  very  sincere  esteem  and  nbout  as  much 
affection  as  he  had  for  anybody.  No  account  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  in  Germany,  however  brief,  could  dispense 
with  the  mention  of  her  deservedly  honoured  name. 

A  Catholic  writer  has  maintained  that  Novalis,  who  died 
in  1801,  would  have  become  a  Catholic  if  he  had  lived  a 
little  longer,  having  been  led  to  this  opinion  more  by  hia 
private  correapondence  than  by  hia  published  wriUngs. 
That  would  very  likely  have  been  so,  but  he  certainly  did 
not  make  any  public  profession  of  Catholicism  as  did  aome 
of  the  family  of  hia  biographer  Tieck,  although  not  Tieck 
himself.  Still,  the  influence  of  Novalis'a  writinga  was  more 
or  lesa  in  a  Catholic  direction.  If  he  was  not  an  adherent 
of  the  movement  he  was  at  least  a  friend  of  its  friends. 

Frederic  Schlegel,  who,  like  Tieck,  was  intimate  with 
I^ovalia,  did  become  a  Catholic,  connected  himself  in  later 
life  with  the  Austrian  Court,  was  employed  by  Metternich, 
and  was  more  or  lesa  identified  as  well  with  the  political  as 
with  the  religious  reaction.  La  Motte-Fouqu6  was  at  first 
much  more  interested  in  the  chivalry  than  in  the  re- 
ligion of  the  middle  ages;  but  his  later  works  assuredly 
exercised  in  a  greater  degree,  though  in  a  less  extended 
circle,  something  of  the  same  influence  which  we  have 
already  attributed  to  those  of  Walter  Scott.  Both  writers 
helped  on  the  movement  from  the  outside. 

Werner,  the  dramatist,  and  a  whole  group  of  artidts,  with 
Overbcck  at  their  head,  also  became  Catholics. 
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The  chiralrous  and  religiotu  ideas  of  La  Motte-Fonqn^ 
found  themselves,  in  the  next  generation,  strangely  united 
-with  other  elements  in  the  person  of  General  Badowitz,  the 
hrilliant  friend  of  the  hrilliant  Crown  Prince  who  ascended 
the  throne  of  Frnssia  in  1840,  and  of  whom  Straasa  verj 
traly  said  that  he  incarnated  the  nineteenth  century  in  so 
far  as  it  denied  the  eighteenth.  Both  were  amongst  the 
most  interesting  men  of  their  age,  and  hoth  failed  because, 
with  all  their  splendid  qualities,  they  did  not  posaesa  the 
power  of  understanding  the  world  in  which  they  were  living. 
That  may  seem  an  easy  thing ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most 
difficult.  Well  did  one  say:  'To  see  what  is  before  our 
'  eyes  is  almost  to  have  genius.'  Both  Badowitz  and  his 
master  saw  clearly  and  felt  rightly  that  the  nineteenth 
century  had  a  great  work  of  reparation  to  do ;  bat  tiiey  did 
not  see  that  its  main  work  would  be  to  carry  further,  though 
in  a  wiser  way,  the  forward  movement  of  it«  predecessor. 

The  first  remarkable  product  of  the  Catholic  reaction  in 
the  field  of  theology  was  probably  Dr.  Mcehler,  professor 
first  at  Tiibingen  and  then  at  Munich.  He  was  a  man 
of  great  learning  and  the  author  of  many  books,  one  of 
which,  the  '  SymboHk,'  vras  translated  into  English  in  1848, 
and  exercised  some  infiuence  on  the  later  or  Bomaniaing 
stage  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  The '  Symbolik '  is  an 
exposition  of  the  doctrinal  differences  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  as  expressed  in  the  formulariea  of  Catholics, 
Calvinists,  Zwingliana,  Auabaptists,  Quakers,  Hermhuters, 
Hethodisl^,  Swedenborgiana,  Socinians  and  Armeniona. 
Mcehler  was  opposed  in  his  own  Church  by  the  followers  of 
Hermes,  a  profeaaor  of  Bonn,  who  took  more  liberal  views 
and  were,  naturally  enough,  condemned  by  the  Vatican, 
while  he  raised  up  a  much  more  formidable  antagonist  in 
his  fellow-professor  at  Tiibingen,  the  great  Protestant 
doctor  F.  C.  Baur,  the  coryphsus  of  the  theologians  who  are 
usually  indicated  when  men  speak  of  the  Tubingen  school. 
Some  of  Moehler'a  later  writings  appeared  after  his  death 
under  the  core  of  Dr.  Dollinger,  whose  splendid  labours, 
prolonged  to  extreme  old  age,  have  made  him  on  the  whole 
the  greatest  ecclesiastical  figure  of  this  century.  How  long 
and  well  he  contended  against  the  party  which  wished  to 
make  the  Soman  Church  not  wider  but  narrower,  how  he 
failed  in  his  efforts,  partly  because  there  was  hardly  enough 
Christianity  in  Catholic  Germany  to  support  an  old  Church 
and  a  new,  partly  because  the  singularly  mai  a  propoa  cam- 
paign of  Prince  Bismarck  against  Catholicism,  which  haa 
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been  known  bj  the  qaeation-beggiiig  name  of  the  Caltur- 
Icampf,  made  the  vast  majority  of  Catholics  unwilling  to 
desert  their  chiefs  in  their  difScnlties,  is  within  the  recol- 
lections of  all.  It  was  a  repetition,  on  a  far  lai^er  scale, 
of  the  struggle  with  the  Archbishop  of  Cologne  in  1837, 
which  itself  did  much  to  reanimate  sacerdotal  pretensions, 
and  raised  np,  in  the  person  of  Gorres,  a  champion  who 
daring  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his  life,  from  1837-1852,  was 
a  most  coQspiouoas  figure  in  the  ranks  of  the  orthodox. 

Of  late  many  of  the  Catholics  of  Germany  have  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  social  questions,  Monsignor  tou  Ketteler, 
tiie  Archbishop  of  Mainz,  hanng  led  the  way  in  that  direc- 
tion about  1864.  All  that  they  hare  done  ia  set  forth  with 
great  clearness  by  Professor  Nitti,  of  the  University  of 
Naples,  in  his  book  on  '  Catholic  Socialism,'  which  was  trans- 
lated into  English  last  year.  He  gives  us  the  views  of  one 
writer  after  another — of  Moafang,  of  Hitze,  of  HertUng,  and 
many  others — but  it  all  comes  to  very  little.  So  long  as 
these  authors  exhort  to  chanty,  recommend  the  upper 
dasses  to  provide  the  capital  necessary  to  enable  working 
men  to  m^e  a  good  start,  and  so  forth,  their  doctrines  are 
quite  harmless ;  but  when  they  clamour  for  a  return  to  the 
exploded  economical  methods  of  the  Middle  Ages,  they  waste 
their  labour  and  their  readers'  patience. 

It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  cross  the  narrow  seas, 
and  concentrate  our  attention  upon  England. 

The  Catholic  reaction  on  -  the  Continent  had  no  direct 
effect  in  this  country  until  some  time  after  1 833.  The  yearn- 
ing towards  the  past,  which  began  to  manifest  itself  at  Oxford 
in  the  course  of  that  year,  was  of  purely  English  growth,  and 
arose  partly  from  the  shock  that  had  been  given  to  Conser- 
vative opinion  by  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  and  partly 
from  a  long  aeries  of  antecedent  circumstances,  of  which  we 
must  give  a  summary  account. 

The  great  Elizabethan  compromise,  which  created  the 
Church  of  England  as  we  know  it,  left  in  its  system  many 
fragments,  good  and  bad,  of  the  old  religion.  Amongst  the 
former  there  was  not  a  little  of  very  unobtrusive  piety,  some 
aspects  of  which,  as  seen  in  the  community  of  Little 
Gidding  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  were 
BO  pleasantly  recalled  to  our  own  age  in  the  pages  of  *  John 
*  Inglesaut.'  If  the  Anglicans  of  that  type  had  been  more 
numerous  and  less  connected  with  b  bad  poUtical  system, 
we  might  have  been  spared  many  of  the  excesses  of 
Foritanism  and  many  of  the  scandals  of  the  Bestoration. 
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All  through  the  bad  reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  IE. 
there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  the  best  kind  of  religiona 
life.  Evelyn's  Diary,  amongst  other  things,  is  there  to 
prove  it.  Again,  however,  it  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too 
cIoBely  connected  with  the  wrong  side  in  politics.  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  who,  during  the  last  years  of  his  life,  lived  mnch 
near  Avignon,  said  to  an  English  friend :  '  The  immense 
'  majority  of  the  best  and  most  respectable  people  in  France 
•  are  attached  to  the  Church,  but  they  are  paralysed  by 
'  being  connected  with  a  political  party  wiiich  is  impo3< 
'  eible.'  Much  the  same  was  the  fate  of  the  excellent  men 
and  wome:i  to  whom  we  are  alluding,  after  1638  and  still 
more  after  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover,  when 
they  slipped  out  of  sight. 

While  this  stream  of  tendency  glided  down  its  alwj.ya 
hidden  and  sometimes  subterranean  channel,  another,  not 
wholly  unlike  it,  yet  differln;^  in  many  essential  ways,  rose 
to  the  surface  and  pursued  a  chequered  course  which  is  even 
now  far  from  being  concluded.  This  was  the  movement 
initiated  by  tho  Wesleys,  the  elder  brother  supplying  the 
energy  and  the  organising  ability,  the  younger  the  higher 
and  mora  permanent  element.  His  religious  poem  called 
'  Catholic  Love,'  recalled  by  Dean  Stanley  to  the  recollection 
of  our  generation,  rises  very  high  indeed,  and  is  destined 
probably  to  much  more  general  recognition  than  it  has  ever 
yet  obtained.  We  may  be  very  sure  that  the  good  and  wise 
mail  whom  we  have  just  named  was  thinking,  at  least,  as 
much  of  the  indirect  as  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Methodist 
movement  when  he  placed  upon  the  monument  of  the  two 
famous  brothers  in  Westminster  Abbey  the  signiOcant 
words  :  '  God  buries  His  workmen,  but  carries  on  His  work,' 
For  some  considerable  time  that  movement  attracted 
more  persons  who  took  a  serious  view  of  life  than  any  other 
in  this  country,  either  within  or  without  the  Church  of 
England.  It  had,  however,  many  glaring  defects,  and  it 
was  a  good  day  for  English-speaking  mankind  when  the 
other  stream  of  tendency  to  which  we  have  referred  came 
once  more  to  the  surface  with  the  publication  of  the 
'  Christian  Year.'  That  remarkable  little  book,  though  it 
only  appeared  in  1827,  was  really,  for  the  most  part,  com- 
posed at  a  considerably  earlier  period.  The  late  Lord 
Coleridge  possessed  a  manuscript  of  the  greater  part  of  it 
in  Mr.  Keble'a  own  hand,  bearing  date  in  September  1820. 
It  reflects  better  than  anything  else  that  has  ever  appeared 
the  essentially  Anglican  form  of  piety  of  which  we  have 
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spoken,  and  had  maeh  more  influence  than  any  other  agencj 
in  preparing  the  way  for  the  Tractarian  movement.  Trac- 
tarianism,  however,  gathered  into  itself  several  other  ele- 
ments, notahlj  all  that  was  best  and  most  cultivated  in  the 
Evangelical  party.  It  has  been  remarked,  we  believe  with 
troth,  that  none  of  the  old  High  Churchmen  went  over  to 
Some.  The  forward  impulse — the  impulse  which  connected 
the  purely  Anglican  reaction  with  the  great  European 
Catholic  reaction— came  from  the  men  who  were  heirs  in 
the  Church  of  England,  not  of  Hammond,  Andrewes,  and 
Hooker,  but  of  the  two  WeslevB.  Very  soon,  however,  the 
two  streams  mingled,  and  from  1833  to  1845  they  flowed 
tt^ther.  There  is  a  scene  which  must  be  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  where,  under  the  Church  of  Mariafailf  at 
Fassau,  the  Inn,  the  Danube,  and  the  Hz  unite.  It  may 
well  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  traveller  the  story  of  the 
Oxford  movement.  Keble  was  the  Inn,  Pusey  was  the  Hz, 
and  Newman  was  the  Danube,  for  it  was  his  force  and 
genins  that  determined  the  course  and  the  colour  of  the 
waters.  The  green  Inn,  the  black  Hz,  are  confounded  in 
its  flow. 

Many  people  know  the  witty  question  of  Archbishop 
Whately !  '  Why  do  they  call  these  new  opinions  "  Piisey- 
ism?"  Why  don't  they  call  them  *' Newmania"?  '  but 
very  few,  before  the  publication  of  the  fragmentary  but 
exceedingly  interesting  autobiography  of  Isaac  Williams, 
knew  that  Pusey's  name  had  been  connected  with  them  by 
a  pure  accident.  Newman  and  his  curate,  it  appears,  were 
walking  one  day  when  they  met  Dr.  Pusey,  who  took 
Newman  to  task  for  being  so  hard  on  the  '  Peculiars,'  the 
name  which  he  and  his  friends  at  that  time  applied  to  the 
Evangelicals.  Newman  said :  '  If  you  think  we  ought  to 
*  conciliate  them  why  do  you  not  write  a  tract  to  that 
'  effect'^  We  shall  be  delighted  to  publish  it.'  *  No,  no ! ' 
said  Pusey, '  I  don't  want  to  be  one  of  you.'  Newman  saw 
the  reason  of  this,  and,  with  a  view  to  preventing  Pusey 
being  made  responsible  for  opinions  which  he  did  not  hold, 
agreed  that  his  tract  should  be  published  with  his  name. 
It  appeared  with  his  initials,  E.  B.  P.  The  '  Record  * 
noticed  it,  violently  attacked  Pnsey,  and  connected  his 
name  with  the  whole  movement. 

Pnsey  was  a  very  learned  and  very  worthy  man  who  had 
a  prominent  position  in  Oxford,  alike  as  being  a  professor, 
and  as  belonging  to  an  ancient  family  settled  not  far 
from  the  place.    If  his  intelligence  had  been  equal  to  his 
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Tirtnes,  the  part  he  would  have  played  in  the  history  of  the 
ADgUcan  Church  would  have  been  that  of  the  first  of  tlie 
Oxford  Broad  Clmrchmen — the  Bpiritaal  father  of  Dean 
Stanley  and  of  Jowett.  He  had  spent  some  time  in  Ger- 
many, acquired  some  knowledge  of  its  theology,  and  written 
a  book  which  rather  fluttered  the  dove-cots.  He  was,  how- 
ever, with  all  his  merits,  essentially  narrow-minded,  quite 
unable  to  rise  to  the  height  of  his  opportunities,  and  he  has 
accordingly  had  the  strange  fortune  of  securing  a  niche  in 
history  from  his  connexion  with  a  movement  which,  during 
its  most  interesting  period,  resolves  itself  chiefly  into  a 
chapter  in  the  life  of  another.  That  other  was  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  whom  Sngland  has  produced  iu  our 
century.  John  Henry  Newman  was  not  learned,  even 
according  to  the  modest  standard  of  Oxford  sixty  years  ago. 
By  comparison,  not  with  such  giants  of  erudition  as  F.  C. 
Baur,  but  even  with  his  young  pupil  David  Strauss,  he  was  but 
poorly  equipped  to  enter  the  theological  arena.  He  believed, 
however,  every  word  he  said.  He  had  poetical  power  of  a 
high  order,  poetical  power  which  is  not  fairly  represented 
by  what  he  has  lefl  in  verse,  good  as  some  of  that  is,  but 
which  penetrated  his  whole  being,  and  gave  him,  in  con- 
junction with  some  other  of  his  intellectual  characteristics, 
a  mastery  over  the  English  tongue,  such  as  few  in  any  age 
have  been  privileged  to  possess.  In  addition  to  all  this  be 
was  a  saint,  and  had  that  magical  infloence  over  others 
which  lias  been  often  observed  but  never  explained,  but  to 
which  has  been  given  the  convenient  epithet  of  'the 
'  daemonic*  This  man,  so  peculiarly  endowed,  appeared  in 
Oxford  just  at  the  right  moment,  when  someone  was  wanted 
to  incarnate  in  himself  everything  that  had  been  most 
Oxonian  since  the  outbreak  of  the  great  Civil  War,  before 
that  citadel  of  '  lost  causes  and  impossible  loyalties '  sur- 
rendered at  discretion  to  the  modem  spirit  in  the  later 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century.  We  must  go  back  to 
the  Middle  Ages  to  find  the  name  of  any  teacher  who 
exerted  so  extraordinary  an  influence  as  he  did — an  influence 
ever  gradually  increasing  from  1833  till  he  retired  to  Little- 
more  ten  years  afterwards.  Often  and  well  as  he  has  been 
described,  it  remained  for  Matthew  Arnold,  who  was  never 
one  of  his  followers,  to  paint  the  picture  of  him  which  wiU 
be  longest  remembered. 

'  Who  could  resist  the  charm  of  that  spiritual  apparition,  gliding  in 
the  dim  afternoon  light  through  the  aiolea  of  St.  Mary's,  riaing  into 
the  pulpit,  and  then,  in  the  most  entrancing  of  voices,  breaking  the 
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ulencs  with  words  and  thoughts  which  were  a  religioUH  music-  — snbtile, 
nreet,  motmiful  ?  I  eeem  to  hear  him  still,  saying  :  "  After  the  fever 
of  lire,  after  weariness  and  sicknesses,  fightings  and  despondinga, 
languor  and  fretfulaeas,  struggling  and  succeeding;  after  all  ^e 
changee  and  chances  of  this  troubled,  unhealthy  state — at  length  comes 
death,  at  length  the  White  Throne  of  God,  at  length  the  Beatific 

Even  after  be  bad  preached  the  sermon  known  as  tbe 
'  Parting  of  Friends,'  wbicb,  although  in  its  finest  parts 
little  more  than  a  cento  of  passages  At>in  tbe  Bible,  stands 
in  the  first  rank  of  compositions  of  its  class,  the  insignificant 
boildiag  in  -which  he  resided  at  LitUemore  was  tbe  centre 
of  the  thongbts  of  a  large  portion  of  Ms  fellow-countrymen 
— a  place  of  pilgrimage.  After  ages  may  think  that  all  this 
was  strangely  exaggerated.  They  will  indubitably  recognise 
the  fact  that  the  main  stream  of  the  religions  history  of  the 
world  wEis  not  flowing  through  Oxford,  and  that  the  story 
of  what  was  passing  there  was  only  the  story  of  a  backwater, 
destined,  no  doubt,  after  many  wanderings  to  unite  with  the 
mun  stream  further  down  its  course,  but  still  a  backwater. 
Nevertheless,  Eugland,  being  what  she  was  from  1833  to 
1845  with  her  faults  and  her  merits,  the  Oxford  movement 
was  of  the  greatest  possible  moment  in  her  developement. 

The  two  most  important  sides  of  Newman's  mind  were 
admirably  represented  by  the  two  most  remarkable  of  tbe 
disciples  who  followed  him  from  Oxford  to  Bome.  His 
extraordinary  dialectical  subtlety  was  perfectly  reflected  in 
W.  G.  Ward,  his  tenderness  and  susceptibility  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  beautiful  in  Frederick  Faber.  The  first  of  these 
has  been  drawn  to  the  life  in  the  really  consummate 
biography  of  him  recently  produced  by  bis  son,  a  moat 
difficult  piece  of  work  executed  to  perfection. 

If  ever  there  was  a  man  who  ought  not  to  bare  gone  to 
Oxford,  William  George  Ward  was  that  man.  Oxford  as 
then  constituted  could  not  derelope  any  of  his  great  gifts. 
His  education  should  have  been  directed  by  some  strong- 
beaded  man  of  tbe  world — by  Lord  Brougham  for  choice. 
Under  such  guidance  he  might  have  become  a  most  useful 
man  in  his  generation.  As  it  turned  out,  he  spent  his 
ener^es  in  trying  to  build  fortresses  out  of  dreams  even 
more  unsnbatantiu  than  the  mists  of  the  morning.  Nature 
never  meant  him  to  be  a  theologian  at  all ;  but,  if  he  was 
to  be  a  theologian,  he  ought  to  hare  been  educated  like 
Strauss  at  Blaubeuren  and  Tubingen.  With  &cts  to  work 
upon   he    might   have   done   much   good,   and    gained   aAi, 
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honoured  place  amongst  the  theologians  of  Germany.  In 
England  he  was  thrown  away.  His  Bplendid  intelligence 
was,  to  a  great  extent,  a  wasted  force. 

Very  different  was  the  record  of  the  other  disciple  whom  I 
have  just  named.  His  intellect  was  nothing  tike  so  powerful 
as  that  of  Ward.  It  was  in  many  respects  very  defective, 
but  he  was  bom  at  the  right  time,  in  the  riglit  conntry,  and 
did  if  not  exactly,  yet  pretty  nearly,  what  he  was  Utted  for. 
He  has  not  been  bo  fortnnate  in  his  biographer.  His  life 
was  written  by  another  Oratorian,  Father  John  Bowden,  and 
not  at  all  badly  written  ;  bnt  written  rather  for  the  nse  of 
people  who  agreed  with  him  in  opinion  than  of  the  general 
public.  Faber,  however,  was  a  person  calculated  to  excite 
much  interest  even  ontside  the  circle  of  those  who  agreed 
with  him  in  opinion.  He  had  hardly  ceased  to  be  an  under- 
graduate, when  Wordsworth,  who  was  assuredly  not  given 
to  dispar^e  his  own  gifts,  said  to  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere,  '  I 
'  have  never  known  anyone  who  had  so  good  an  eye  for 
*  nature  as  I  have  myself,  with  the  exception  of  a  young 
'  man  who  was  here  last  year,  Frederick  Faber,  and  be  has 
(  a  better ;  *  while  later,  when  he  accepted  the  living  of 
Elton,  the  same  great  authority  wrote  to  him, '  I  cannot  say 
'  that  yon  are  wrong ;  but  England  loses  a  poet.'  In  any 
biography  of  him  his  remarkable  poetical  gif^  ought  to  be 
brought  much  more  prominently  forward  than  has  been 
done  by  Father  Bowden.  In  bis  verse,  as  in  his  innume- 
rable  devotional  works,  he  permits  himself  the  wildest  and 
craziest  flights.  His  style  is  too  often  flamboyant  gone 
mad.  All  that  is  true  enough,  but  the  sacred  fire  is  there 
nevertheless.  '  The  Shadow  of  the  Bock,*  which  is  not  a 
hymn  at  all,  but  is  bound  up  in  hia  volume  of  'Hymns,' 
much  of  which  is  pure  rubbish,  is  one  of  the  finest  religions 
poems  in  the  language,  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
the  '  Second  Day  of  Creation,'  by  his  Cambridge  friend  Mr. 
Whytehead.  Why,  by  the  way,  has  no  one  published  an 
anthology  under  some  sneh  title  as  the  'Poeby  of  the 
<  Engliui  branch  of  the  Catholic  Reaction  P ' 

With  the  departure  of  Newman  from  the  Anglican  fold 
went  half  the  glamour  of  the  movement.  In  the  summer  of 
1845  it  was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  for  a  hoy 
of  sixteen,  visiting  Oxford  for  the  first  time,  to  walk  out  to 
Littlemore  merely  to  see  its  church  and  the  very  humble 
dwelling  to  which  the  great  Magician  had  temporarilyretired. 
That  waa  the  time  which  was  so  admirably  described  in 
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1885  b;  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  always  happily  iospirect 
when  he  writes  of  his  University : — 

*  A  city  of  young  life  nstir  for  f»rt)e, 

With  generationa  each  of  three  years'  date— 
The  waCera  fleetiDg,  yet  the  fount  the  same — 
Where  old  age  hardly  enters  thro'  the  gate. 

'  Forty  years  since  I     Tbonghu  now  long  over-blowa 
Had  Just  begun  to  quicken  in  the  germ. 
Wo  sat  discus^ng  subjects  dimly  known 
One  pleasant  evening  of  the  Summer  Term, 

*  So  question  came  of  all  things  new  and  old. 

And  bow  the  Movement  sped,  and  where  should  lead  ? 
Some,  peradrenture,  scom'd,  but  more  wox'd  bold, 
And  boldly  Haunted  their  triumphant  creed, 

'Grave  grew  the  talk,  and  golden  grew  the  gloom  ; 
The  reason  might  be  weak,  the  voice  was  strong. 
Outside,  by  lita  and  sforts  from  room  to  room, 
Boy  call'd  to  boy,  like  birds,  in  bursts  of  song. 

'  And  "  Hail  the  hour,"  they  critd,  "  when  each  high  n.orn 

England,  at  one,  ahall  stand  at  the  cborch  gate, 
And  vesper  bells  o'er  all  the  land  be  borne, 

And  Newman  mould  the  Church,and  Glkdslone  stamp  the  State." ' 
By  1847  all  this  had  changed,  and  the  cbances  were  that  an 
eager  yonth  who  fonnd  himself  then  in  Oxford  would  have 
been  much  more  interested  by  Arthur  Stanley's  sermons  on 
the  Apostolic  Age,  which  were  then  being  preached  in  St. 
Mary's,  than  by  any  other  ecclesiastical  event  of  that  time. 
For  Arthur  Stanley  was  the  man  who,  by  the  publication  of 
the  '  Life  of  Arnold,'  began  the  new  Liberal  movement, 
which  was  to  draw  into  it  most  of  the  best  tutelligence  of 
the  place  even  more  completely  tbau  had  been  done  by  its 
predecessor.  Next  year  another  inflnence  came  to  carry  the 
thoughts  of  young  men  away  from  theological  controversies. 
This  was  the  revolutionary  agitation  which  so  rapidly  spread 
Over  Europe  and  made  politics  the  chief  subject  of  men's 
thoughts.  A  sort  of  ecclesiastical  truce  succeeded  in  the 
University  to  the  battles  of  former  years,  tind  the  work  of 
those  who,  having  gone  a  long  way  with  Newman,  did  not 
follow  him  across  the  Kubicon,  was  transferred  to  other 
spheres.  Church  of  Oriel,  Dean  Church,  as  he  later  became, 
tike  highest  and  purest  intelligence  amongst  Newman's 
immediate  friends  who  remained  behind,  wrote  in  his  old 
age  as  follows : — 
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'  It  is  Dot  m;  purpose  to  pursue  further  the  course  of  the  moTement. 
All  tfae  world  kaows  that  it  was  not,  in  fact,  killed,  or  even  much 
arrested  by  the  shock  of  1845.  But  alter  1845,  its  field  was  at  least 
as  much  out  of  0:trord  as  in  it.  As  long  as  Mr.  Newman  remained, 
Oxford  was  necessarily  its  centre,  necessarily  even  afW'  he  had  seamed 
to  withdraw  from  it.  When  he  left  his  place  vacant,  the  direction  of 
it  was  not  removed  from  Oxford,  but  it  was  largely  shared  by  men  in 
London  and  the  country.  It  ceased  to  he  strongly  and  prominently 
AcademicaL  No  one,  indeed,  held  such  a  position  as  Dr.  Pusey's  and 
Mr,  Keble's ;  but  though  Br.  Pusey  continued  to  be  a  great  power  at 
Oxford,  he  now  became  every  day  a  much  greater  power  outside  of  it ; 
while  Mr.  Keble  was  now  less  than  ever  an  Acaidemic,  and  became 
more  and  more  closely  connected  with  men  out  of  Oxford,  his  friends 
in  London,  and  bia  neighbours  at  Hursley  and  Winchester.  The  csnse 
which  Mr.  Newman  hud  given  up  in  despair  was  found  to  be  deeply 
interesting  in  ever  new  parts  of  the  country,  and  it  passed  grodotdly 
into  the  hands  of  new  leaders.' 

Tbfi  first  of  tboee  Trhom  Dean  Church  enomeratea  were 
the  Wilberforcea  and  Manning,  Felix  opporttmitate  mortia, 
he  did  not  live  to  read  the  '  Life '  of  the  last-mentioned,  of 
which  we  must  now  give  a  sketch  as  an  episode  in  the 
story  of  the  Catholic  reaction. 

Henry  Edward  Manning,  bom  in  1807,  although  a  man 
of  irreproachable  life,  had,  while  at  Oxford,  no  very  special 
interest  in  religions  matters.  He  left  the  tlniversity  before 
the  foteful  year  1833,  and  before  the  commeDcement  of  the 
Tract  movement.  His  opinions,  when  he  took  orders  and  for 
a  long  time  afterwards,  connected  him  with  the  Erangdical 
party.  That  party,  however,  at  this  period  was  very  different 
from  what  it  afterwards  became.  In  those  days  its  members 
.  were  mainly  occupied  with  what  they  wonld  have  described 
OB  *  personal  religion,'  and  in  various  works  of  benevolence. 
It  was  not  till  the  Tract  controversy  began  to  wax  hot  that 
they  became  violent  and  persecuting,  veiy  domini  canea 
barking  through  more  than  a  whole  generation  at  everyone 
who  did  not  repeat  their  shibboleths.  Manning  grew  more 
closely  connected  with  this  way  of  thinking  by  marrying  a 
lady  whose  family  belonged  to  it,  and  with  whom  he  passed 
what  were  probably  the  most  harmless  and  happy  years  of 
his  long  and  busy  life.  After  her  death  he  was  thrown  back 
upon  his  immediate  work  as  a  clergyman,  and  became  an 
anxious  student  of  the  literature  which  was  then  pouring  in 
a  continuous  stream  from  Oxford,  gradually  modifying  his 
religious  views  in  accordance  with  it.  He  became  rather 
intimately  acquainted  with  Newman,  but  always  remained 
outside  the  Oxford  movement  proper — the  movement  which 
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wafl  inspired  and  directed  from  Oriel.  Soon  hia  abilities 
and  other  very  considerable  gifts  attracted  the  attention  of 
liis  bishop ;  he  was  mode  archdeacon,  and  threw  himself  into 
the  work  of  the  diocese  of  Chichester  with  great  earnestness. 
He  reknit  hia  Oxford  relations  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  well 
as  with  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,  and  was  soon  exceedingly  well 
known  in  the  High  Chnrch  circles  of  London.  During  this 
period  he  was  beinff  carried  forward  on  a  fnll  tide  of  success, 
and  would  undoubtedly  have  become  a  bishop  ere  many 
years  bad  gone  by.  Already,  however,  doubts  of  the 
Anglican  position  had  begun  to  assail  his  mind,  and  the 
Koman  Church  had  begun  to  attract  him.  He  struggled 
against  it  long  and  fiercely,  even  preaching  at  Oxford  on  a 
filth  of  November  so  violent  an  anti-Catholic  sermon  that 
Newman,  who  had  then  retired  to  Littlemore,  refused  to  see 
him.  On  the  day  in  1845  in  which  it  was  first  rumoured 
in  London  that  Newman  had  actually  gone  over,  he  said  to 
a  friend,  *  I  dare  say  the  rumour  is  quite  true,  and  Newman 
*  will  end  like  Blanco  White.'  More  and  more  shattered, 
however,  did  his  own  convictions  become.  He  need  all  his 
influence  to  prevent  others  going  over  to  Rome,  till  at 
length  the  decision  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council  in  the  Gorham  controversy,  and  the  silly  outcry 
about  the  so-called  Papal  aggression,  broke  down  his  last 
defences,  and  he  too  capitulated.  No  one  who  knew  him 
only  as  an  acquaintance  in  the  world  can  read  this  portion 
of  his  history  without  thinking  more  highly  of  his  con- 
scientiousnesa.  He  had  everything  to  lose  and  positively 
nothing  to  gain,  save  peace  of  mind,  by  taking  the  step 
which  he  did  take.  Yet  hia  reasons  for  going  over  were 
abont  the  worst  that  could  be  put  forward.  He  was  not 
carried  over  by  a  tempest  of  feeling.  He  vrent  over  because 
a  series  of  baseless  illusions  had  gnidQally  come  to  seem  to 
him  more  coherent  than  a  series  of  equally  baseless  illusions 
to  which  he  had  been  clinging. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  Manning,  no  less  than 
Newman,  suffered  from  having  been  brought  up  without  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  natural  science.  In  a  letter,  dated 
October  6.  1645,  addressed  to  Bobert  Wilberforoe,  he 
aays: — 

'  But  it  seemi  to  me  that  our  dieology  ia  a  cbaoa ;  we  have  no 
principles,  no  form,  no  order,  or  atmcture  or  acience.  It  aeema  to  me 
ioevitable  that  there  must  be  a  true  and  exact  intellectual  tradition  of 
the  Gospel,  and  that  the  Bcfaolastic  theology  is  (more  or  lese)  uuch  a 
tradition ;  we  have  rejected  it,  and  substituted  nothing  in  its  room. 
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Surely  divine  truth  in  susceptible,  withia  the  limits  of  revelation,  of  an 
expression  and  proof  as  exact  as  the  inductive  sciences.  Theology 
most  be  equally  capable  of  a  history  and  philosophy,  if  ire  had  a 
Kaster  of  Trinity  to  write  them.' 

It  evidently  never  occurred  to  Manning  that  the  history  of 
the  Sciences  with  which  Whewell  dealt  was  the  history  of  the 
gradual  acquisition  by  the  hnman  race  of  the  knowledge  of 
a  mass  of  facts  nsef nl  for  the  purposes  of  man's  life  here 
below,  and  as  to  which  certainty  could  be  arrived  at  by  the 
steady  working  through  the  ages  of  man's  ordinary  facul-, 
ties ;  while  the  history  of  theolt^y  could  be  nothing  more 
than  the  record  of  the  various  opinions  which  men  had  held 
at  various  times  about  a  variety  of  deeply  interesting  sub- 
jects, as  to  which  they  could  not  reach  anything  like  certainty 
by  the  operation  of  their  ordinary  faculties.  Theological 
speculation  has  been  and  continues  to  be  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  developement  of  the  race ;  for  the  higher 
the  prevailing  religion  becomes — the  more  it  draws  into 
itself  all  that  is  best  in  our  nature,  the  more  it  calls  to  its 
assistance  all  that  is  sublime  or  tender  in  art,  all  that  is  most 
exquisite  in  poetry,  all  that  is  most  elevating  in  the  contem- 
plation of  the  material  universe  and  in  the  human  micro- 
cosm— the  better  will  be  its  effect  upon  conduct.  To  ask, 
however,  from  theological  speculation  the  same  sort  of 
certainties  which  we  get  amidst  the  lower  order  of  facts  with 
which  our  limited  intelligence  is  amply  sufficient  to  deal,  is  to 
ask  from  it  what,  in  this  world,  it  caunot  give.  That  is  a 
thought  which  has  been  present  to  the  mind  of  many  who 
would  never  admit  it  in  so  many  words.  Even  Newman 
wrote  as  his  own  epitaph:  *Ez  nmbris  et  imaginibos  in 
'  veritatem.' 

Manning,  when  he  joined  the  Roman  Communion,  did  not 
make  the  mistake  that  was  made  by  another  distinguished 
Oxford  convert  who  went  over  rather  later,  and  instead  of 
entirely  identifying  himself  with  his  new  friends,  set  to  work 
to  be  even  more  troublesome  to  them  than  he  had  been  to 
those  with  whom  he  had  broken.  Manning  was  a  born  poli- 
tician, and  saw  instinctively  alike  where  the  central  force  of 
his  new  Church  resided,  and  what  would  be  best  for  his  own 
interests.  The  whole  tendency  of  things,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  since  Lamennaia  first  appeared  upon  the  scene,  had 
been  to  exalt  the  authority  of  the  Pope  as  against  that  of 
the  Episcopate,  and  a  fortiori  to  sap  the  Galilean  or  national 
idea.  Hence  Manning,  in  whom  ambition,  which  had  been 
dormant  during  his  last  years  in  the  Church  of  England, 
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once  more  awoke,  allied  himself  most  closely  with  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  and  made  himself  useflil  to  his  ecclesiastical 
superior  ia  innumerable  ways,  more  especially  by  establiahing 
at  Bayswater  the  house  of  the  Oblates  of  St.  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  s  congregation  of  secular  priests,  who  received  their 
name  from  offering  themeelres  to  their  bishop  for  any  work 
in  which  he  might  see  fit  to  employ  them.  It  is  made  clear 
by  a  long  and  important  letter  irom  Cardinal  Wiseman  to 
Father  Faber  {quoted  at  the  commencement  of  vol.  ii.  of 
Ur.  Pnrcell's  book)  that  Cardinal  Wiseman  stood  sadly  in 
need  of  this  kind  of  assistance— an  assistance  which  he 
could  not  reeeire,  thanks  to  their  peculiar  rule,  from  the 
Oratorians  to  whom  he  had  at  first  appealed.  The  new 
convert  made  himself  likewise  personally  agreeable  to  his 
chief.  '  How  has  it  come  about,*  said  a  young  priest  to  Mr. 
W.  G.  Ward,  *  that  the  Cardinal  iikes  Manning  so  much 

*  better  than  many  of  his  old  friends— above  all,  Archbishop 

*  Errington  ?  '  '  The  reason,'  was  the  reply, '  is  quite  simple. 
'  Cardinal  Wiseman  hsis  two  sides — the  lobster-salad  side 
'  and  the  supernatural  side.  Errington  will  insist  on  seeing 
'  only  the  lobster-salad  aide,  while  Manning  will  insist  on 
'  seeing  only  the  supernatural  side.  No  wonder  Wiseman 
'  prefers  him.* 

The  name  of  A.rchbisbop  Errington  is  associated  with  two 
long  intrigues,  with  which  Manning  was  only  too  much  con- 
nected, and  which  are  detailed  at  portentoas  length  by  his 
biographer.  His  account  of  them  must  surely  appear  to  his 
own_  co-religionists  a  most  unnecessary  washing  of  dirty 
linen  in  public,  and  we  need  not  enter  into  them  at  any 
length. 

Doubtless  there  were  similar  moves  and  counter-moves 
from  the  other  side.  Mr.  Purcell  tells  us,  indeed,  in  a 
sentence  or  two,  that  there  were ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that,  and  another  to  give  us,  with  ruthless  exactitude,  a 
faitlUul  transcript  of  all  the  little  dodges  of  the  man  for 
whom  he  professes  so  much  esteem.  Had  the  similar  per- 
formances on  the  other  side  been  recorded  with  equal 
minuteness,  we  should  have  had  a  grave  pendant  to  that 
exceedingly  amusing  little  book  by  M.  Gustave  Droz,  *  Un 

*  Paquet  de  Lettres,'  in  which  a  politician  and  a  priest,  both 
equally  onscrupuloaa  and  both  exceedingly  clever,  playef 
diamond  cut  diamond,  the  victory  remaming  with  the  bot 
man. 

The  good  people  at  the  Vatican  and  their  English  oI'J'- 
88  described  by  Mr.  Purcell,  only  acted  after  tlw  am 
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faahioa  of  priests  ia  all  lauds.  The  records  of  many  an 
Indian  lair  coort;  would  certainly  farnish  forth  excellent 
Brahminicai  parallels  to  the  dramiatie  persorKB  of  the  little 
comedy  which  ended  in  the  summer  of  1865  by  Pio  Nono 
raising  his  eyes  to  heaven,  and  declaring  that  a  voice  from 
thence  had  said,  *  Put  him  there !  put  him  there ! ' — him 
being  Manning,  and  there  being  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of 
Westminster. 

The  Jin  mot  of  the  whole  pitiful  business  is  given  in  an 
extract  from  a  letter  written  to  Manning  by  his  cat's-paw 
at  the  Vatican,  Mousignor  Talbot,  printed  by  Mr.  Purcell 
on  pages  220  and  1!21  <$  vol.  ii.  of  his  second  edition : — 

*  ]H>/  policy  was  never  to  propose  you  directly  to  the  Pope,  but  to 
make  othen  do  uo  ;  ao  that  both  you  and  I  always  can  say  that  it  wu 
not  1  who  induced  the  Holy  Father  to  name  you,  which  would  leeseu 
the  weight  of  your  appointmenL  This  I  say,  because  many  have  said 
that  your  being  nnmed  was  all  my  doing.  I  do  not  nay  that  the  Pope 
did  not  know  that  I  thought  you  the  only  man  eligible,  ns  I  took  care 
to  tell  him  over  and  over  again  what  was  against  all  the  other  candi- 
dates, and  in  consequence  he  was  almost  driven  into  naming  you. 
After  he  had  named  you,  the  Holy  Father  said  to  me,  "What  t, 
diplomatist  you  are  to  make  what  you  wiBbed  come  to  pass  I "  Never- 
tholcss,  I  believe  your  appointment  was  specially  directed  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  When  I  consider  that  all  the  cardinals,  with  the  exception  of 
Keisach,  from  prudential  motives,  were  against  it;  that  Dr.  Kirby  and 
the  Iridi  College,  Nardi,  Dr.  Neve,  Mgr.  Weld,  and  almoht  all  the 
English  in  Home  opposed  it,  I  cannot  but  see  the  hand  of  God.  Eveiy 
free  Mass  I  offered  np  for  you ;  but  at  the  same  time  I  told  them  all 
that  I  thought  you  had  no  chance,  in  order  to  silence  them.  And  I 
did  not  tell  them  an  untruth,  as  I  did  not  thiok  the  Holy  Father  would 
have  had  the  moral  courage  which  it  required  to  name  yon  against  so 
much  opposition. 

'  I  have  many  more  things  to  tell  you  about  this  matter,  but  I  shall 
wait  till  we  meet.' 

This  letter,  so  astotinding  to  most  people,  will  not,  we  think, 
appear  so  astounding  to  those  who  have  lived  in  the  higher 
clerical  society  which  surrounds  the  Yatican,  Worldliness 
and  other-worldliness  are  woven  together  after  a  truly  re- 
markable fashion  in  the  minds  of  some  of  the  excellent 
bishops  and  archbishops  in  pariibus,  who  not  seldom  ex- 
change their  views  with  a  very  engaging  frankness  even  in 
the  presence  of  persons  to  whose  spiritual  alleg;iance  they 
make  no  claim. 

Mr.  Purcelt  details  at  wearisome  length  all  the  phenome- 
nally foolish  action,  taken  by  the  unhappy  victim  of  his 
biographical  assiduities,  in  the  straggle  to  prevent  young 
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Catholics  of  wea-lth  and  position  obtaining  the  advantage  of 
an  Oxford  edncation.  All  we  can  say  in  his  favour  is  that 
he  was  not  quite  so  imbecile  as  Cardinal  Bamabo,  the  head 
of  Propaganda,  vrhoee  astonishing  reception  of  the  English 
Catholic  petition  on  that  sabject  was  one  of  the  nine  days' 
wonders  of  the  last  generation.  Manning's  view — or,  per- 
haps we  should  rather  saj,  his  desire  to  echo  the  opinions 
wmch  found  most  favour  at  Borne — was  one  of  the  things 
which  brought  him  into  disagreeable  relations  with  New- 
man, of  whom  it  is  clear  that  from  first  to  last  he  was 
franticallj  jealous.  A  story  is  told  that  when  that  eminent 
man  dedicated  his  *  Grammar  of  Assent '  to  Seijeant 
Bellasia — *  In  remembrance  of  a  long,  equable,  sunnj  friend- 
'  ship ' — the  printer  sent  back  the  words  transformed  into, 
'  a  long  squabble  and  funn;  friendship.'  That  may  be  true 
or  false,  but  no  phrase  coald  better  have  described  the  rela- 
tions of  the  great  Oratorian  and  the  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster, as  detailed  in  Mr.  Parcell's  by  no  means  edifying 
fourteenth  chapter.  A  highly  disagreeable  correspondence 
ended  in  the  pair  promising  to  say  Masses  for  each  other. 
Is  this,  perhaps,  the  proper  formula  in  the  highest  ecclesi- 
astical circles  for  conveying  the  sentiments  which  are  more 
hlontly  set  forth  in  the  first  lines  of  Browning's  '  Soliloquy 
'  in  a  Spanish  Cloister  *? 

The  culminating  point  of  Manning's  greatness  was  the 
Vatican  Council  of  1870,  where  he  exerted  himself  with 
consummate  skill  and  some  effect  in  making  the  worse 
opinions  prevail  over  the  better.  What  he  did  or  did  not  do 
is,  however,  of  little  moment,  and  those  who  care  about  it 
will  find  it  fully  set  forth  in  Mr.  Purcell's  p^es.  We  must, 
however,  make  one  correction,  as  it  touches  the  fair  fame  of 
a  far  wiser  man  than  the  Archbishop  of  Westminster. 

Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that  Mr.  Furcell, 
who  knew  only  what  Mr.  Odo  Kussell  had  said  or  written 
to  Manning,  shoatd  have  imagined  him  to  have  been  devoted 
to  the  doctrine  of  Papal  infallibility.  Mr.  Odo  Russell's 
friends  know  that  he  looked  at  the  Council  purely  objec- 
tively. His  duty  was  to  keep  his  Government  fully  informed 
Bs  to  what  had  happened,  was  happening,  and  was  likely  to 
happen.  This  he  did  with  the  greatest  care  and  with  that 
extraordinary  aptness  to  be  right,  which  is  the  first  merit  of 
a  statesman.  From  first  to  last  he  saw  that  the  doctrine 
of  in&UibiUty  would  be  proclaimed,  and  as  the  Council  went 
on  he  became  more  and  more  persuaded  that  for  the  Boman 
Coria  its  proclamation  was  a  matter  of  life  and  death.    As 
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a  philosopher,  all  his  Bjtnpathiea  were  with  Bollinger  and 
Acton — with  the  group  of  highly  cultivated  men  and  women 
who  fought  as  long  aa  they  could  againet  the  proclamation 
of  the  dogma.  Ho  knew  that  their  time  would  come,  but 
that  that  time  was  yet  fur  away,  and  never  doubted  for  an 
instant  that  the  Pope,  backed  by  a  hugo  majority  composed 
largely  of  very  unintelligent  biuhops,  would  overpower  and 
bring  to  nonght  the  opposition  of  a  handful  of  German  and 
other  sa^ea ;  though  doubtless  there  was  more  brain-power 
in  that  handful  tban  in  all  their  opponents  put  together. 
It  was  not  Mr.  Odo  Eussell's  bnsineBS  to  instruct  his 
Government  as  to  the  merits  of  the  questions  open 
between  such  persons  as  Dr.  Dollinger  and  Dr.  Manning, 
but  it  was  his  business  to  tell  it  what  was  going  to  happen. 
This  he  did  faithfully,  and  the  same  line  which  he  took  in 
his  public  despatches  he  equally  took  in  hia  private  letters, 
many  of  which  lie  before  us  as  we  write.  He  bod  the 
keenest  interest  alike  in  the  opposition  and  in  the  bishops 
who  yelled  at  Stroesmayer,  '  Nos  omnea  te  damnamua.'  The 
former  included  aome  of  hia  intimate  friende,  but  he  knew 
perfectly  well  from  tirst  to  last  that  their  chances  of  success 
were  quite  infinitesimal.  He  looked  at  the  battle  from  a 
watch  tower  high  above  the  contending  parties,  and  de- 
scribed how  the  day  was  going  without  a  shade  of  prejudice 
or  passion. 

In  1875  came  the  richly  earned  reward  of  all  Manning's 
zeal  and  labours.  He  was  made  a  cardinal,  taking  hia  title, 
not  a  little  to  his  satisfaction,  from  the  church  so  closely 
associated  with  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  England — the 
church  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great,  on  the  Ccelian  Hill.  In 
1878,  however,  the  old  Pope  died,  and  another  entered  into 
the  inheritance  which  his  unwisdom  had  done  so  much  to 
impair.  Leo  XIII.  was  kind  to  Manning,  but  the  days  in 
which  he  enjoyed  exceptional  favour  were  gone  by.  He  met 
with  a  good  deal  of  opposition  from  influential  cardinals 
and  the  administration  working  uuder  them,  in  matters  of 
business  which  he  bad  much  at  heart.  As  time  went  on, 
too,  he  could  not  but  perceive  the  hopelessness  of  maintain- 
ing the  struggle  for  the  reetitution  of  the  temporal  power. 
HiB  tone  on  that  subject,  once  bo  confident,  altered  and 
altered,  till  at  last  he  found  himself  in  almost  direct  oppo- 
sition alike  to  hia  own  old  self  and  to  the  policy  of  the 
Vatican.  Shut  out  from  further  activities  in  the  sphere  of 
ecclesiastical  politics  by  the  change  of  his  own  views  about 
the  temporal  power  and  the  relation  of  the~  Papal  to  the 
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Italian  GorernineDl:,  as  well  as  by  ttie  change  of  tlie 
perionnel  at  the  Vatican,  the  restless  mind  of  the  Cardinal 
tamed  to  social  questions  at  home,  and  he  threw  himself 
into  one  affitation  after  another  with  all  his  old  zeal.  Alas, 
however,  the  cnrions  ignorance  of  facts  and  of  the  realities 
of  things,  which  had  been  the  bane  of  his  life,  followed 
him  into  this  field  also.  His  intentions  were  often  ex- 
cellent ;  bat  he  never  pot  anything  quite  right.  He  wanted 
to  help  on  the  canne  of  temperance ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
how  far  he  did  it  any  good  by  his  well-meant  exaggerations. 
He  plunged  into  the  furious  controversies  connected  with 
the  dock  strike,  without  having  taken  the  trouble  to 
acquaint  himself  with  the  position  of  the  dock  proprietors, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  rolling  in  riches  when  they  were 
very  much  more  than  half  ruined.  He  always  took  a  super- 
ficially kind  gushing  view  of  things,  and  his  public  utterances 
about  social  matters,  as  recorded  by  his  biographer,  are 
melancholy  enough.  How  much  of  all  he  did  and  said  arose 
from  good  nature,  how  much  from  senility,  how  mucli  from 
want  of  knowledge,  and  how  much  from  the  lore  always 
strong  in  him,  digito  mon-ttrari,  we  leave  to  be  settled  be- 
tween bis  successor  and  his  surely  too  cruel  friend,  Mr. 
Sydney  Buxton,  in  whose  Temple  of  Fame  he  bos  a  niche 
only  a  little  lower  than  Mr.  Parnell.  An  alliance  between 
the  Roman  Church  and  democracy  no  doubt  floated  before 
liis  mind,  oa  it  will  long  continue  to  do  before  those  of  other 
ambitious  ecclesiastics.  It  is,  however,  save  for  very  limited 
purposes  and  short  periods,  a  vain  imagination.  Many  eddies 
on  the  surface  of  the  democrfitic  movement  make  in  favour 
of  priestly  power;  but  the  deep  main  stream  is  running 
quite  in  an  opposite  direction.  Beligion,  if  it  is  to  remain 
a  great  force  in  the  world,  must  ally  itself  with  all  that  is 
highest  and  best  in  humanity,  not  with  the  very  passions 
which  it  exists  to  oppose. 

Father  Burke,  the  great  Dominican  orator,  saw  more 
clearly  than  did  Manning  what  would  come  of  stimulating 
the  predatory  instinct  of  the  worst  portion  of  tie  masses 
and  making  himself  the  ally  of  their  misleaders.  '  You,' 
he  said,  when  on  his  death-bed,  to  an  English  nobleman, 
'  have  some  influence  with  the  Vatican.  For  God's  sake 
'  get  the  Fops  to  appoint  good  bishops,  or  Ireland  is  lost 
*  to  the  faith.' 

It  ia  pleasant  to  note  that  as  Manning  grew  older  he 
grew  much  more  amiable,  and  the  exceUent  doctrine  of 
invincible  ignorance  was  stretched  by  him  very  far,  to  the 
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advantage  of  those  of  his  countrymen  who  were  outside 
the  Roman  pale.  This  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  those 
who  estimate  either  the  man  ot  the  movement  with  which 
he  is  connected.  Then,  too,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
by  bringing  the  Roman  branch  of  it  into  connexion  with 
the  livee  of  multitndes  who  belonged  to  entirely  different 
schools  of  religious  or  irreligious  thought  he  probably 
made  them,  as  well  as  himself,  more  tolerant.  He  effected 
likewise  some  good  by  his  constant  endeavour  to  raise  the 
standard  of  the  secular  or — as  he  would  have  preferred 
to  call  them — the  pastoral  clergy  under  his  chai^.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  far  from  certain  that  ho  would  not 
have  done  better,  both  for  his  own  fame  and  for  many  of 
the  ideas  which  he  most  cherished,  if  he  had  become 
an  Anglican  bishop  or  archbishop,  and  worked  on  the  same 
lines  as  he  worked  on  at  Chichester,  with  just  so  much 
concession  to  wiser  and  more  liberal  views  as  the  increas- 
ing enlightenment  amongst  the  Anglican  clergy  would  have 
forced  upon  him.  For,  after  all,  the  real  work  of  the 
Oxford  movement  has  been  done  within  the  Church  of 
England.  None  of  those  who  went  over — not  even  Newman 
— haa  produced,  or  will  produce,  any  veiy  permanent  effect 
on  the  mighty  organisation  which  they  joined.  It  has 
moved,  and  will  move,  by  its  own  laws,  little  affected  by 
anything  they  have  brought  to  it ;  whereas  those  who  did 
not  go  over  (although  personally  far  less  able  and  interesting 
than  some  who  did)  have  by  their  united  efforts  produced 
immense  effects — effects  to  which  Manning  himself  bore 
very  generous  testimony. 

His  criticism  is  creditable  to  all  concerned ;  but  we,  look- 
ing at  the  matter,  so  to  speak,  at  a  different  angle,  attach 
more  importance  to  a  remark  made  by  Jowett  to  the  late 
Lord  Arthur  Bussell :  '  We  Liberals  must  admit,'  he  said, 
as  they  came  together  out  of  a  church  in  Oxford,  'that  if  it 
'  had  not  been  (or  the  High  Church  movement  English  life 
'  would  have  lost  a  great  deal  of  beauty  and  richness.' 
There  is,  of  course,  no  denying  that  many  of  the  men,  whose 
memories  are  most  cherished  in  High  Church  circles,  were 
exceedingly  narrow  and  exceedingly  ignorant  of  many 
things  which  they  ought  to  have  known.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  they  looked  rather  askance  at  Thirlwall,  distrusted 
Milman,  and  persecuted  both  Stanley  and  Jowett — the  four 
greatest  ornaments  of  the  Anglican  Communion  daring  the 
thiriiy  years  after  Newman  left  it.  But,  when  we  hare 
made  aU  deductions,  just  compare  the  English  churches  of 
i..„:„.,-,n,L.oot^k: 
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the  present  day  and  the  society  which  takes  mnch  of  its 
tone  from  them  with  the  English  churches  and  the  society 
of  even  fifty  years  ago,  not  to  say  before  the  publication  of 
the  '  Christian  Tear  '—the  first  dawn  of  the  new  morning. 
Go  to  anch  a  place  oa  '  St.  Peter's  in  the  docks,'  and  see  what 
an  island  of  civilisation  has  been  created  by  a  Bitnalist 
clergyman  in  the  Yery  rongheat  part  of  London.  And  what 
has  been  done  there  has  been  done  in  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  places  up  and  down  the  land.  If  the  1833  movement  did 
nothing  else,  it  rescued  the  country  disti-icts  of  England 
from  the  sort  of  society  which  ia  described  by  Miss  Austen, 
in  reading  whose  worts  we  are  often  seduced  by  the  mar- 
Tellona  abill  of  the  artist  to  foi^et  the  ghaatly  dreariness  of 
the  world  in  which  she  lived.  Other  influences  have  aided 
the  work  which  Oriel  began,  and  aided  it  most  powerfully ; 
but  honour  to  whom  honour  is  due — Oriel  did  begin  it.  Let 
us  be  grateful  to  it  for  all  the  good  it  has  brought  about, 
and  forget  as  mnch  as  possible  its  errors.  But  let  ua  by  no 
means  fot^t  that  if  either  the  Anglican  or  the  Boman 
Church  is  to  keep  its  place  iu  the  world  it  must  not  lose  its 
hold  over  the  educated.  No  wise  man  will  ask  either  of 
these  great  oi^anisations  to   unsay  what   they  hare  said. 

*  L'EgUse  CathoUque,'  said  Voltaire,  '  est  infaillible,  et 
'  I'Egliae  Anglicane  u'a  jamais  tort ;  *  but  there  is  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  conserving  old  formulas  and 
applying  them  in  a  consequent  and  rigorous  manner.  The 
CathoUc  Church  is  by  way  of  being  very  unbending  in 
matters  of  doctrine ;  bnt  have  none  of  us  ever  assisted  at 
a  Catholic  funeral  where,  when  they  sang  '  In  Faradisum 

*  deducant,'  wo  have  felt  that  the  religious  opinions  of  the 
deceased  were  as  wide  and  as  wise  as  the  most  latitudinarlan 
of  mortals  could  desire  P  Both  Borne  and  England  must  take 
account  of  the  vast  number  of  facts  which  have  been  acquired 
for  humanity  since  their  dogmatic  statements  were  called 
into  existence.  Both  must  give  ever-increasing  heed  to  the 
results  which  have  been  arrived  at  chiefly  by  the  scholarship 
of  Germany.  We  in  England  are  specially  bound  to  so  ao; 
for  the  whole  movement,  which  culminated  in  the  labours 
of  the  Tiibingen  school  in  connexion  with  the  new,  as  of 
Wellhansen  and  so  many  others  in  connexion  with  the  Old 
Testament,  began  in  this  country.  The  first  to  move  in 
that  direction  was  the  gronp  of  men  who  sprang  out 
of  the  school  of  Locke.  All  German  theology  and  biblical  criti- 
cism worth  any  attention  descended  either  directly  from  them 
tiirongh  Beimama,  or  indirectly  through  the  efforts  that  were, 
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made,  first  by  Semler  and  Emesti,  then  by  a  whole  legion  of 
Buccesaors,  to  save  the  old  Lutheran  orthodoxy  by  giving  up 
poiDts  wliicU  were  no  longer  tenable.  The  views  that  have 
been  returning  to  ua  during  the  laat  forty  yeara  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  immenaely  purified,  had  their  origin  in 
the  very  crude  ideas  of  these  Englishmen  of  the  early 
eighteenth  century.  England,  as  we  saw  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  paper,  was  the  mother  of  Romanticism.  Eng- 
land was  also  the  mother  of  Free  Thought.  Both  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  there  are  now  men  in  the  high  places  of  the 
Chnrch  who  eeem  to  understand  that  it  ia  their  mission  to 
take  a  first  step  in  fusing  together  the  movement  towards 
enlightenment  and  the  movement  towards  holineas  of  life 
— the  Catholic  reaction  and  the  deaire  to  look  facta  in  the 
face.  Dean  Stanley  best  represents,  in  the  recent  past,  the 
mingling  of  the  two  streams  in  the  Church  of  England; 
but  he  was,  perhapa,  too  exclusively  under  the  influence  of 
the  writings  of  Ewald  abroad,  and  was  thrown,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life,  too  much  into  antagonism  with  the 
High  Church  party  at  home,  to  do  more  than  foreshadow 
that  union  of  two  widely  different  tendencies  which  must 
come  about  in  the  fullness  of  time,  if  we  are  ever  to 
imitate  the  wisdom  of  Owen,  the  epigrammatist,  who  wrote 
the  line : 

'  Sen  vetua  eat  verum  diligo  sive  novum  ; ' 

which  was  taken,  by  the  way,  as  its  motfo  by  the  '  Home 
'  and  Foreign  Review.'  A  curious  letter  has  been  published 
from  Jowett  to  Stanley,  in  which  the  former  advised  his 
friend  to  write  no  more  short  books,  hut  one  great  final 
book  on  theology,  reconciling  the  old  and  the  new.  It  was 
well-meant  but  bad  advice ;  the  time  had  not  come,  nor 
was  Stanley  the  man  to  do  it.  Another  friend  of  the 
illustrioua  Dean's  wrote  more  wisely ; — 

'Ay  me  !     'Tia  deaf,  that  ear 

Which  joy'd  my  voice  to  h(«r  ; 
Yet  would  I  not  disturb  thee  from  tliy  tomb, 

Thus  nieeping  ia  thine  Abbey's  Iriendly  shade, 

And  the  rough  waves  of  life  for  ever  laid  ! 
I  would  not  break  thj  rest,  nor  change  thy  doom. 

Even  88  my  fatlier,  thou — 
Even  OB  that  loved,  that  well-recorded  friend — 

East  thy  commisaion  done ;  ye  both  may  now 
Wait  for  the  leaven  to  work,  the  let  to  end. 
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'  And  thou,  O  Abbey  grej ! 

FredeBtined  to  the  ray 
By  this  dear  guaat  ovar  thy  precinct  shed — 

Fear  not  but  that  thy  light  once  more  eholl  burn, 

Once  more  thy  immemorial  gleam  retorut 
Though  sunk  be  now  this  bright,  this  gracious  head  I 

Let  but  the  light  appear 
And  thy  transfignied  walls  be  touch'd  with  flame — 

Our  Arthur  will  again  be  present  here. 
Again  from  lip  to  lip  will  pass  his  name.' 

The  light  will  be  long  in  retoming  if  the  fataona  advice 
wtiicli  is  Bometimes  tendered  to  the  Anglican  Chorch  is 
ever  taken,  and  she  is  tempted  to  exclude  from  her  pale 
either  those  who  love  all  too  mnch  the  Lion  of  Rome  or 
those  who  love  all  too  much  the  Bear  of  Genera. 

Her  strength  is  to  ait  still ;  her  chief  business  is  to  saj 
in  all  contrOTersies, '  I  don't  know.*  Charch  establishments 
bare  many  drawbaAks,  ajid  will  doabtless  erentually  disap- 
pear; but  the  English  Establishment  baa  two  immense, 
though  accidental,  advantages — first,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  her  formnlaries  consistent  with  each  other ;  secondly, 
that  her  saprenie  tribunal  consists  mainly  of  elderly  law- 
yers, whose  attitude  towards  most  ecclesiaatical  disputes 
will  usually  be  one  of  slightly  cynical  impartiality. 

It  may  well  be  hoped  that  English  scholarship  and 
English  good  sense,  when  once  allowed  free  play  on  these 
subjects,  may  produce  even  better  results  than  have  been 
produced  beyond  the  Rhine.  It  will  be  a  long  process.  To 
sift  the  true  from  the  false  opinions,  the  wise  from  the  un- 
wise practices  of  nineteen  hundred  years,  is  no  small  under- 
taking. Oxford  and  Cambridge,  with  their  long  habits  of 
reverence,  and  with  the  new  accession  of  light  which  has 
characterised  their  history  in  the  last  four  decades,  may 
well  be  destined  to  complete  the  work  which  was  begun  in 
Leipzig  and  Halle  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  The  only 
sustained  and  serious  attempt  hitherto  made  to  bring  the 
two  streams  of  thought  into  connexion  was  mode  in  France 
by  Ernest  Benon,  whose  works  are  full  of  such  passages  aa 
the  following : — ■ 

'  JoniaaoDB  de  la  liberty  dea  fiU  de  Dien ;  mais  prenons  garde  d'€tre 
complices  de  la  ditnioution  de  vertu  qni  menscerait  noa  soci^t^s,  si  le 
ChristiauiBme  venait  it  B'afiaiblir.  Que  serions-nonB  sans  lui  ?  Qui 
renplacera  ces  grandes  ^coles  de  s^rieux  et  de  respect  t«]Ie  que  Saint- 
Sulpice,  ce  miniit^  de  d^vonement  dee  Fillea  de  la  Chants  ?  Comment 
n'fitje  pes  eSiAji  de  la  s^erease  de  ctetir  et  de  la  pelitesae  qui  en- 
rahisaent  le  monde  7     Notre  diaaidence  avec  les  personnea  qui  croient 
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aux  religions  (lositivea  est,  aprun  tout,  uniquement  Ecientifiqua ;  par  le 
ciBur  noufl  Bommea  aveo  eJlea;  nous  n'avonB  qu'un  ennemi,  et  c'ert 
rnim  te  leur,  je  veux  dire  la  matorialiBme  Tulgaire,  la  basBeaae  de 
rhomme  int^re^. 

Renan  vrould,  if  the  influence  of  St.  Nicholas  dn  Char- 
donnet  had  been  the  onl;  one  to  mhicb  bia  yonth  was 
subjected,  have  become,  ia  virtas  of  his  strong  poetical 
feeling,  one  of  those  very  neo-CathoIics,  *  cent  fois  h^r^tiques 

*  sans  le  savoir,'  whose  position  bo  so  much  criticised.  If 
he  bad  been  destined  for  a  lay  career,  he  might  easily  have 
imbibed  a  great  deal  of  German  learning  abont  the  Bible 
and  the  early  Christian  centuries  without  finding  it  neces- 
sary to  break  with  the  Church.  It  was  quite  another 
matter  to  become  a  priest  and  to  teach,  year  out  and  year 
in,  as  things  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  believe, 
doctrines  which  had  become  to  him  merely  interesting 
producte  of  the  human  mind  working  upon  facts,  the 
beai'ing  of  which  it  had  only  imperfectly  nnderstood.  The 
Catholicism  which  he  bad  learnt  from  the  Breton  priests 
was  a  system  from  which  nothing  could  be  removed  without 
the  whole  edifice  crashing  down ;  and  so  it  did  crash  down. 
But  he  retained  a  very  strong  affection  for  all  that  he  had 
left,  in  80  far  as  it  could  be  disjoined  from  vain  wisdom 
and  false  philosophy.  Unfortunately,  however,  Benan  in- 
herited  not   only   the   Breton   gravity   and   '  Nostalgie   de 

*  I'Inflni,'  but  also  a  large  doae  of  Gaulois  vivacity  and  more 
than  mischievous  gaiety.  Nor  did  he  debar  himself  from 
publishing  to  the  world  things  which  would  have  been 
much  more  in  place  iu  the  works  of  a  scholar  of  the  seven- 
teenth than  of  a  religious  teacher  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  either  that  he  had  lived  iu  the  Paris 
which  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the  Goncourts.  This 
frequent  want  of  seriousness  and  the  excursions  which  he 
made  into  regions  of  speculation,  where  the  ideas  of  the 
wisest  are  mere  dream-shadows,  sadly  damaged  his  authority, 
and  prevented  his  being  able  to  exercise  the  infiuence  which 
he  might  otherwise  have  done. 

We  are  still  very  far  away  from  the  synthesis  that  must 
eventually  bring  together  sane  ideas  about  Jewish  and  early 
Christian  history  with  the  practice  which  has  been  evolved, 
mainly  through  the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church,  through 
BO  many  centuries.  When  the  time  has  come  for  it,  £enaa 
will  be  recognised,  after  making  the  fullest  allowance  for 
his  mistakes,  as  one  whose  work  was,  in  intention  at  least, 
mainly,  if  prematurely,  constrictive.  JVCatthew  Arnold 
wrote  as  follows i —  C^,  wi.-il.-. 
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'  Neither  will  the  old  forma  of  Christian  worship  be  extinguished  by 
the  growth  of  a  truer  conception  of  their  essential  contents.  Those 
Amu,  tirown  out  at  dimly-gTaaped  truth,  approxinutive  and  pro- 
Timonal  representationa  of  it,  and  which  are  now  surrounded  with 
nich  an  atoioephere  of  tender  and  profound  eentiment,  will  not  dis- 
appear, Thej  will  Burrive  as  poetry.  Above  all,  among  the  Catholic 
nations  will  uiis  be  the  case.  And,  indeed,  one  must  wonder  at  the 
fatuity  of  the  Koman  Catholic  Church,  that  she  should  not  herself  see 
what  a  future  there  is  for  her  here.  Will  there  never  arise  among 
Catholics  Bome  great  soul,  to  perceive  that  the  eternity  and  universality, 
which  is  vainly  claimed  for  Catholic  di^raa  and  the  Ultramontane 
ly stem,  might  really  bo  poa^ble  for  Catholic  worship  ?  But  to  rule 
over  the  moment  and  the  credulous  has  more  nttyaction  than  to  work 
for  the  future  and  the  sane.' 

What,  then,  may  we  say,  has  been  the  outcome  of  the 
Catholic  reaction  np  to  this  time?  It  seems  to  have  been 
this.  In  BO  far  as  it  vraa  directed  towards  bringing  back 
under  the  sway  of  authority  any  portion  of  the  territory  that 
had  been  conquered  by  human  reason,  it  has  been  an  utter 
failure.  History  and  science  have  entirely  emancipated 
tbemselres.  On  the  other  hand,  in  so  far  as  its  efforts  have 
been  directed  to  conserve  or  to  revive  all  that  was  good  in 
the  past,  a  high  standard  of  conduct,  a  devotion  to  noble 
and  unselfish  ends,  a  keen  appreciation  of  art,  of  poetry,  of 
gentleness  and  beauty  of  life,  it  has  been,  and  is  destined  to 
be,  an  ever-increasing  success.  The  region  of  its  real  and 
permanent  saccess,  however,  has  been  confined  to  the  domain 
of  private  conduct.  The  civil  power  in  all  lands  more  and 
more  resents  any  sort  of  ecclesiastical  dictation ;  and  in  the 
times  upon  which  we  are  entering,  the  Churches — at  least, 
of  the  West — far  from  attempting  to  impose  their  will  upon 
the  State,  will,  we  hope  and  believe,  be  content  to  deprecate 
all  political  interference  in  the  concerns  of  the  soul,  main- 
taining their  own  freedom,  but  io  no  way  interfering  with 
that  of  others. 

There  will  be,  of  course,  many  currents  and  counter- 
cnrtents.  Some  writers — Professor  Nitti,  for  example — 
attach  great  importance  to  the  alliance  between  the  Catholic 
Clmrcb  and  the  Socialists,  which  they  observe  in  vtirious 
countries  of  Europe.  That  alliance,  however,  can  hardly 
continue  very  long. 

Priests  who  are  thinking  more  of  personal  success  than 
of  principle,  from  Manning  at  one  end  of  th&  scale  to 
such  of  Uie  Irish  clei^y  as  sympathised  with  the  aims  and 
means  of  the  Land  Lea^e,  would  he  ready  enough  to  ally 
themselvei  with  Socialism;  but  a  religion  which  is-bu^  , 
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upon  the  proposition  that  eTerything  enda  here,  and  that 
the  part  of  all  wise  men  is  to  get,  while  they  are  here,  at 
whatever  coet,  aa  much  of  the  goods  of  this  life  as  possible, 
cannot  remain  in  indisBolnhle  alliance  with  a  religi<m  which 
is  baaed  on  the  proposition  that  the  present  life  is  a  mere 
state  of  probation,  that  death  is  the  trae  janua  vitiB,  and 
that  man  will  be  judged  in  the  next  world  according  to  his 
conformity  to  or  divergence  from  the  standard  of  liviog 
which  it  has  enjoined  through  nineteen  centories. 

Things  have  not  moved  in  the  direction  hoped  for  by 
Dollinger.  The  rennion  of  Christendom  will  never  come 
about  on  any  dogmatic  basis,  however  Bimple.  It  conld 
only  come  abont  by  all  sects  consenting  to  treat  dogmas 
as  things  of  minor  importance,  and  to  concentrate  their 
attention  upon  good  works.  Persons  who  had  come  to  very 
different  dogmatic  conclusions  might  surely  accept  a 
thousand  practices,  and  treat  with  respect  a  thousand 
opinions  which  they  did  not  Ehare.  A  controversialist  of 
the  destructive  school  may  prove  irrefragably  that  this  or 
that  doctrine  held  by  this  or  that  section  of  the  Christian 
world  is  without  an  historical  basis.  He  may  prove,  for 
example,  that  we  know  next  to  nothing  of  the  Mother  of 
Ohriat ;  but  in  doing  so  he  does  not  prove  that  the  reverence 
paid  to  the  Madonna  in  Catholic  countries  has  been  anything 
short  of  a  gigantic  boon  to  mankind.  It  ia  not  the  part  of 
a  wise  man  to  denounce  or  ridicule  any  d<^ma  unless  it  can 
be  shown  to  have  an  evil  effect.  Some  which  are  generally 
held  both  by  Catholics  and  Protestants  have  such  an  effect ; 
but  the  immense  majority  have  not ;  and  the  tendency  of 
things  in  the  last  generation,  both  amongst  Proteatanta  and 
Catholica,  has  been  to  let  the  more  mischievoua  dogmas 
fall  a  good  deal  into  the  background.  The  appearance  in 
England  of  such  a  phenomenon  as  the  Metaphysical  Society, 
at  which  all  the  questions  lying  at  the  root  of  religion  and 
philosophy  were  considered  absolutely  open,  and  where 
authority  had  no  voice,  was  a  very  significant  circumstance. 
At  its  meetings  anyone  might  have  found  himself  sitting 
with  Manning  on  one  side  and  Huxley  on  the  other ;  but 
Irom  first  to  last  there  never  was  the  shadow  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  the  opposite  poles  of  opinion,  and  when 
ita  meetings  ceased  everybody  thought  more  kindly  of  the 
opinions  of  everybody  else.  That  is  the  only  kind  of  re- 
nnion of  Christendom  that  is  to  be  anticipated  for  genera- 
tions— perhaps  for  centuries  to  come. 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  Auld  LicktIdylU.    By  J.  M.  Babbie.    London  : 
1888. 

2.  A  Window  in  Tkrumt.    By  3.  M.  Babbie.    London :  1889. 

3.  When  a  Man's  Single.    By  J.  M.  Babbie.    London  :  1888. 

4.  The  Stickit  Minister  and  Some  Common  Men,     By  S.  B. 
Crockett.     London  :  1893. 

6.  The  Saiders.    By  S.  E.  Ceockett.     London  :  1894. 

6.  Beside    the    Bonnie    Briar    Bush.     By    Iak    Maolabek 
London:  1894. 

7.  The    Green    Graves    of    Balyowrie.       By   Jane    HeIiEN 
FiRDLATER.     London:  1896. 

"O^E  hail  the  revival  of  the  mral  Scottish  novel  as  a 
''  welcome  sign  of  healthy  reaction.  In  themultfpU- 
oation  of  novel  writers,  we  make  much  allowance  for  the 
intensity  of  competition  at  fever  heat  and  the  difficulty  of 
finding  attractive  subjects.  Sensation  of  every  kind  has 
been  carried  to  excess,  and  it  is  the  doom  of  the  sensa- 
tionalist who  has  made  a  popular  hit  to  endeavour  to  surpass 
himself  in  successive  productions.  That  inevitably  leads  to 
mod  outrages  on  common  sense,  as  he  passes  irom  the 
improbable  to  the  incredible  and  impossible.  Of  the 
foahionable  novels  we  get  as  ilas^  as  of  the  insipid  gaieties 
they  affect  to  reproduce,  and  even  the  conventional  domestic 
novel,  with  its  trivial  incidents  and  every-day  characters, 
can  only  be  indefinitely  repeated  so  as  to  interest,  by  sach 
masters  of  the  art  of  weaving  webs  of  gossamer  as  the 
author  of  'The  Chronicles  of  Barset.'  If  absurdities  or 
insipidities  were  the  worst,  we  should  have  the  less  to  com- 
plain of.  A  book  which  is  merely  aggravating  or  wearisoms 
may  be  tossed  aside ;  it  can  do  harm  to  none  but  those  who 
consent  to  be  bored  by  it.  Infinitely  more  objectionable  are 
the  novels  of  the  newest  school,  which  outrage  old-fashioned 
notions  of  decency.  They  are  Mesdames  Bovary  without 
the  psychological  genius  of  Flaubert ;  '  Assommoirs '  without 
the  dramatic  realism  of  Zola,  and  not  infrequently  in 
feminine  hands  they  verge  on  licentious  audacities.  For 
we  need  hardly  say  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  which 
will  suggest  themselves  to  everybody,  the  gravest  offenders 
are  of  the  gentler  sex.  And,  to  quote  old  Mr.  Weller, 
'very  soft  they  must  be'  to  &ncy  that  these  perverse  and 
revolting  fantasies  will  bring  them  either  reputation  or 
permanent    profit.    For  assuredly  we  do  these  advanced 
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-nriters  nomjasticewheD  ne  assume  that  it  is  the  tatter  con- 
sideration which  chiefl;  weighs  with  them.  The  book  which 
seeks  its  subjects  in  a  maseum  of  moral  monstrositiea, 
which  launches  itself  with  the  startling  or  shocking  title 
that  strikes  the  keynote  to  the  oEFensive  contents — even  those 
which  do  nothing  trorse  than  reverse  the  relations  of  the 
sexes  in  imagining  some  ideal  hermaphrodite  of  the  future- 
may  have  an  ephemeral  and  discreditable  success.  But  the 
success  is  seldom  repeated,  and  the  sensational  extravagance 
has  a  depressing  effect  even  on  those  who  profess  to  admire 
it.  We  believe  that  the  surest  test  of  a  genuinely  good 
novel  is  that  it  leaves  a  pleasant  fiavour  behind.  Novelists 
of  what  Southey  styled  the  '  Satanic  school '  can  have  no 
touch  on  the  chords  to  which  our  finer  feelings  will  vibrate. 
The  most  vicious  of  men  or  the  most  frivolons  of  women 
have  still  susceptibilities  for  better  things  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  genins  to  awaken.  World-worn,  demoralised, 
or  unsexod  as  they  may  be,  they  will  be  all  the  more  grate- 
tvl  to  the  enchanter  who  transports  them  oat  of  themselves 
and  for  the  moment  identifies  them  with  ideals  which  had 
well-nigh  faded  irom  the  memory. 

For  love  of  art  or  lust  of  lucre  the  provincial  novel  has 
always  had  a  high  place  in  English  literature.  Since  the 
days  of  Fielding  and  Oliver  Goldsmith,  we  have  bad  a  series 
of  vivid  pictures  of  English  country  life  and  scenery,  and 
of  life  in  the  great  industrial  centres  as  well,  from  the 
dales  of  Yorkshire  to  the  deans  of  the  Southdowns.  The 
Brontes  in  the  bleak  seclusion  of  Haworth ;  Mrs.  Oaskell  in 
Manchester ;  George  Eliot  in  Stafford  and  the  Eastern  shires ; 
the  Kingsleys  wiUt  their  Devonshire  worthies ;  Blackmore 
in  Devon,  Somerset,  and  Sussex  ;  Hardy,  who  has  made 
Dorsetshire  his  own ;  Mr.  Baring  Groold  and  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward — these  are  but  a  few  of  the  names  which  sug- 
gest themselves  in  a  host  of  others.  Nor  should  we  forget 
such  old  evergreens  as  Harrison  Ainsworth,  whose  fertility 
was  fatal  to  lasting  fame,  and  whose  inartistic  abruptness 
is  always  irritating,  but  who,  nevertheless,  was  as  genuine 
an  Englishman  at  heart,  as  passionate  an  admirer  of  English 
scenery,  as  the  Romany  Bye  or  William  Howitt. 

It  seems  strange  that  when  novel-writers  were  every- 
where on  the  search,  like  hungry  trout  in  some  highland  tarn 
on  the  feed  after  a  thunderstorm,  that  the  Scotland  of  Scott 
was  comparatively  neglected.  Wo  have  no  such  belief  in 
the  modesty  of  the  modem  littiratmr  as  to  believe  that  the 
lustre  of  Scott's  fame  scared  imitators  away.  He  had  shown 
what  a  rich  field  lay  open  to  those  familiar  withit«  ^Pf^ 
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from  the  thrilling  IiiBtortcal  romance  of  a  country  wliose 
history  TToa  tragedy  written  in  blood.  Take  the  aingle  scene 
of  the  funeral  of  Steenie  Mucklebackit  as  an  example  of 
wbitt  may  be  made  of  nnpromising  materials.  With  the 
magic  of  a  Shakespeare,  with  that  iustinctive  gift  of  ap- 
preciating the  innermost  feelings  of  all  ranks  and  conditions 
of  men,  Scott  gives  the  bereavement  of  those  prosaic 
Forfarshire  fishing  folk  the  pathetic  sublimity  of  a  drama 
by  .^cbylus.  The  speechless  grief  of  the  rugged  fisher- 
man, the  softening  of  the  termagant  house-mother,  the 
stupefaction  of  the  children  at  the  splendid  festivities  when 
the  block  oz  had  set  his  hoof  on  the  humble  threshold,  are 
all  presented  with  simple  though  exquisite  skill  which 
should  have  incited  to  imitation,  for  literary  ambition 
makes  light  of  difficulties.  Yet  since  the  wizard's  wand 
was  buried  with  him  in  Dryburgh,  the  Scottish  novels  of 
any  mark  might  almost  be  counted  on  the  fingers.  Wilson, 
oddly  enough  for  the  versatile  and  rollicking  author  of  the 
'  Koctes '  and  the  '  Recreations,'  sinned  on  the  side  of 
excessive  sentimentalism  in  the  '  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life  * 
and  the  '  Trials  of  Mai^aret  Lyndsay.'  His  collaborator 
Lockhart  audaciously  ran  counter  to  the  prejudices  of  Ins 
countrymen  when  he  gravely  compromised  a  worthy  Presby- 
terian minister  in  the  brilliant '  Adam  Blair.'  Even  Hogg, 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  cottage  ingle  ueuk,  and 
nursed  his  poetic  fancies  when  watching  the  sheep  on  the 
fells,  though  of  course  there  are  passages  of  tendemesa  and 
pathos,  mode  a  signal  failure  in  his  pastoral  tales  of  the 
Borders.  As  for  Miss  Ferrier's  novels,  they  are  rather 
pseudo-fashionable  than  tales  of  lowly  life.  Does  anyone 
now  read  the  '  Cottagers  of  Glenbnmie,'  though  in  its  day 
it  had  no  little  popularity?  We  fear  we  might  ask  the 
same  question  as  to  '  Mrs.  Margaret  Maitland '  and  '  Adam 
'  Graeme,'  with  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  first  gave  the  world 
assurance  of  her  genius.  They  well  deserve  the  honours 
of  a  reprint,  which  they  will  assuredly  have  sooner  or  later, 
but,  like  her  '  Katie  Stewart '  and  the  admirable  '  Minister's 
*  Wife,'  they  are  studies  less  of  the  lowest  orders  than  of 
well-to-do  manse  folk  or  the  county  aristocracy. 

Tor  the  genuine  paternity  of  the  present-day  novelists  we 
most  go  bock  to  Gait,  the  contemporary  of  Scott,  who  was 
criticised  and  discriminatingly  commended  by  him.  80  it  is 
bat  fair  that  Gait  should  have  the  tardy  honour  which  is  his 
due,  in  the  form  of  new  editions  of  his  works,  issued  simuU 
taneonsly  by  rival  publishers.  Gait  was  essentially  the 
memorialist  of  the   cottager,   the   small   farmer,   and   thf9|^. 
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struggling  shopkeeper  in  the  rural  bui^Ii  who  riaea  to  local 
eminence  and  sometimes  to  wider  notorietj  and  wealth. 
He  is  prolix  and  trivial,  he  ia  verj  frequently  rnlgar,  and 
not  anfreqnently  coarae.  But,  like  Mr.  Borrie  and  some  of 
Barrie's  ablest  imitators,  Gralt  has  describedand  antklysed  with 
intimate  knowledge  and  intesae  personal  sympathy  the  joys, 
the  tronhles,  and  the  aspirations  of  the  poor.  For  intimate 
knowledge,  bom  in  no  small  degree  of  similarity  in  rank 
and  lot,  is  eaaential  to  giving  vivid  effect  to  the  pictures, 
unless,  indeed,  the  novelist  have  the  genius  of  a  Shake- 
apeaJ«  or  a  Scott.  Equipped  with  the  indispensable  qualifi- 
cations, the  opportunities  for  microscopic  observation  are 
considerable,  even  within  a  neceasarily  limited  horizon.  The 
austere  race  of  intelligent  farmera  have  pronounced  national 
virtues,  with  individual  foibles  or  vices.  To  the  casual 
obaerver  they  may  reaemble  each  other  like  so  many  sheep 
in  a  flock,  bnt  the  shepherd  in  the  habit  of  reading  the 
faces  cant«ll  each  from  the  others  by  significant  signs.  The 
mechanics  of  the  towns  differ  aa  mnch  from  the  men  of  the 
cotmtiy  aa  from  the  neighbouring  fidherpeople,  with  whom 
they  have  never  intermarried.  Are  those  stolid  and 
seemingly  qniet'going  souls  insensible  to  the  noble  infirmity 
of  ambition  P  Very  far  from  it.  There  ore  few  who  do  not 
stmggle  and  save  that  they  may  win  a  step  upwards  on  the 
social  ladder.  Hardly  a  farmsteading,  as  all  those  writers 
repeatedly  remark,  that  does  not  hope  to  send  a  aon  to  the 
college,  with  the  expectation  that  he  may  wag  his  bead  in 
a  pulpit  or,  at  the  worst,  fall  bock  upon  a  parish  school. 
And,  except  for  pride  of  kinship,  it  is  an  unselfish  ambition, 
for  as  in  Brittany  a  Scottish  household  will  cheerfully  stint 
its  expenses  that  the  hloaree  may  have  the  chance  of  taking 
holy  orders.  The  very  boy  from  the  turf-roofed  hovel, 
henling  the  cow  or  acaring  crowa  from  the  potatoes,  may  be 
dreaming  of  winning  favour  in  the  eyea  of  the  schootmaater 
and  being  passed  on  from  the  master  to  the  notice  of  the 
minister,  and  from  the  minister  to  the  generous  patronage 
of  the  laird. 

So  all  save  the  hopeless  dullards  make  a  certain  progress 
in  letters,  and  rub  up  the  intellectual  faculties  in  a  rude 
kind  of  intellectual  controversy,  A  cheap  press  circulates 
a  hundred  journals,  where  a  single  paper  a  generation  bock 
served  the  community.  All  are  profoundly  versed  in  secular 
politics,  and  burning  questions  come  up  for  fiery  discussion. 
Bat  it  is  religion  -that  really  underlies  everything — that 
addresses  itself  to  the  best  and  the  worst  of  their  passions. 
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The  waya  of  the  Almiglit;  tu%  mysterious,  leading  either  to 
acqmescence  or  revolt.  The  sallen,  smouldering  fires  are 
ever  ready  to  barst  out.  The  ScotU.iid  of  the  persecution 
times  and  the  covenanting  martyrs — the  Scotland  of  Knox 
and  Henderson,  of  Pedeu  and  Cameron,  of  Lauderdale  and 
Claverhonse — is  still  the  battle-ground  of  creeds  and  coiifiict- 
ing  sects.  At  this  day,  in  Thrums,  if  Sydney  Smith  were  to 
preach  one  of  his  sermons  on  toleration  as  a  primary  article 
of  the  Christian  faith,  he  would  probably  be  stoned  like  St. 
Stephen  by  a  mob  of  honest-minded  bigots.  Bat  to  do  the 
fanaticism  justice  we  should  in  fairness  remark  that  it  is 
still  the  Scotland  where,  in  the  memorable  disruption  year, 
fonr  hundred  and  sixty-four  clergymen  resigned  their  livings, 
to  be  followed  by  their  flocks  into  the  wilderness,  and  where 
two  hundred  probatiotiere  east  in  tbeir  lot  with  the  seceders, 
instead  of  ma^ng  a  rush  for  the  vacant  pulpits.  Profound 
conviction  of  any  kind  is  infinitely  preferable  to  scepticism 
or  indifference.  Yet  it  must  be  admitted  that  Scottish  con- 
viction takes  singularly  unpleasing  shapes.  No  wonder 
that  the  truthful  irreverence  of  Burns's  '  Holy  Fair '  excited 
a  storm  of  indignation  which  has  scarcely  yet  subsided.  It 
tonched  the  Calvinist  in  the  most  sensitive  places — perhaps 
it  awakened  uneasy  searchings  of  conscience ;  it  outraged 
his  principles  and  his  cherished  prejudices.  For  the 
thorough-paced  Calvinist  goes  back  for  choice  from  the 
prayers  of  Gethsemane  to  tbe  thunders  of  Sinai :  ho  would 
rather  listen  to  the  cmses  from  Ebal  than  to  the  blessings 
from  Gerizim.  Celtic  or  Lowland,  what  he  revels  in  above 
all  is  an  'awaking*  preacher,  who  deals  boisterously  in 
the  terrors  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation  with  predestination 
and  condemnation  carried  to  extremes.  Yet  sect  after  sect 
has  split  away  from  the  main  body,  on  the  ground  that  tbe 
moat  advanced  of  the  evangelists  were  Erastians  and  time- 
serving Gallios.  The  inevitable  tendency  of  such  teaching, 
in  theory,  is  to  make  each  father  of  a  household  a  Brutus 
or  a  Judge  Jeffreys,  to  shut  the  door  ngainst  the  son  who 
has  heretical  opinions  on  free  will,  and  to  make  the  mother 
cast  off  the  child  whom  she  has  caught  kissing  in  tbe 
gtoaming.  But,  as  Artemus  Ward  remarked  when  paying 
attentions  to  a  fair  southern  in  the  heat  of  the  smuggle 
between  N'orth  and  South,  there  is  always  considerable 
human  nature  in  a  man  ;  and  Scotland  with  its  fond  family 
life  is  the  favourite  seat  of  the  strongest  domestic  affection. 
The  stem  sense  of  principle  or  duty  will  be  swayed  by  the 
deep^eated,  passionate  love  which  seeks  excuses  for  its  own 
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haman  tendemess.  There  these  new  noTeliets  have  rare 
opportuaities  of  which  the  heat  have  made  admirable  aae, 
in  scenes  that  ore  pathetically  true  to  natnre. 

The  monotony  of  the  cottage  tragedy  or  the  hnmble 
melodrama  may  be  overdone,  and  ecclesiastical  plots  reared 
on  the  shattered  foundations  of  the  Jewish  temple  may 
have  too  much  of  gravity  for  the  ordinary  reader.  But 
there  is  another  and  a  brighter  side  to  these  novels.  Not  a 
few  of  them,  and  notably  Mr.  Barrie'a  books,  are  exquisitely 
humorous.  When  Sydney  Smith  assumed  that  only  a 
surgical  operation  could  get  a  joke  into  a  Scotchman,  he  did 
the  nation  serious  injustice,  thongh  there  was  something  of 
truth  in  the  saying.  As  to  the  Scot  being  destitute  of 
humour,  we  are  content  to  call  the  author  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  Christopher  North,  and  Dean  Bamsiiy  aa  witnesses 
for  the  refutation.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  own 
that,  with  Mr.  Barrie  and  others,  the  charm  of  the  best 
drollery  is  in  its  being  absolutely  unconscious.  The  honest 
villa^rs  commit  themselves  in  the  most  delightful  way, 
without  an  idea  that  they  are  making  themselvea  ridiculous, 
la  manse  or  in  cot,  on  a  solemn  sacramental  occasion,  or 
in  some  gathering  of  the  elect  in  a  parlour  of  the  village 
public,  they  are  never,  for  example,  more  charmingly  in- 
consistent than  when  the  element  of  conviviality  comes  in. 
All  creeds  hold  firmly  in  practice  to  the  tenec  that  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone ;  that  the  whisky  is  a  necessity 
of  existence  and  the  climate.  The  preaching  in  the  new 
minister  and  the  victory  at  the  carling  pond  are  celebrated 
alike  by  libations  of  toddy.  All  classes  are  ready  to  imitate 
the  examples  of  their  betters  in  the  measure  of  Uietr  means. 
So  the  whisky  is  a  perennial  source  of  sensation  in  the 
Scottish  novel,  which  the  artist  does  not  neglect.  In  Eng- 
land the  loaded  ale  stupefies  the  muddled  drinker.  In 
Scotland  the  swift  flow  of  the  fiery  alcohol  stirs  the  sluggish 
blood,  gives  life  to  long-smouldering  resentment,  and  leads 
to  the  hasty  blow  which  makes  a  murderer  of  some  devout 
elder.  Then  we  have  the  anguish  of  the  despairing  wife 
and  the  suETering  of  the  deserted  children ;  the  broken- 
hearted daughter  of  the  disgraced  man  taking  back  her 
plighted  trot^ ;  tlie  gaol ;  the  trial ;  the  evidence  to  charac- 
ter and  the  death  sentence,  to  be  followed  by  the  gallows  or 
the  reprieve.  Or  over-indulgence,  which  may  perhaps  be 
extenuated  on  the  score  of  the  weather,  leads  to  smothering 
in  the  snowdrift,  to  a  miscarriage  in  tjie  mist,  or  to  being 
swept  off  the  unsteady  legs  in  the  familiar  ford  when  the 
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stream  has  come  down  in  sadden  spate.  So  the  Scottish 
Dorelist  can  command  ererj  varietf  of  dramatic  sitoation 
in  which  the  foibles  of  his  countiymen  may  be  used  to 
advoDti^.  Nor  need  we  add  a  woi^  as  to  the  acener;  from 
which  he  frames  the  setting  of  his  pictures.  There  can  be 
none  of  the  pale  uniformity  of  fens  and  flat  farms  and  trim 
hedgerows.  The  mountains  are  mirrored  in  the  lonely 
Highland  loch  ;  the  surge  of  the  cold  North  Sea  is  breaking 
on  the  red  sandstone  cliffs  of  Forfarshire ;  or  you  are  among 
the  trackless  morasses  and  caverned  glens  of  Galloway, 
where  Sir  Robert  Bedgauntlet  hunted  Whigs  before  the 
Revolution  reduced  liim  to  hunting  foxes.  Even  the  com- 
paratively tame  inland  parish  has  a  chariLCter  of  its  own, 
with  its  bam-like  kirks,  its  '  purpose-like '  steadings, 
sheltered  by  the  groups  of  wind-blown  ashes  and  the 
thickets  of  lush  bourtree  bushes,  which  come  in  the  more 
effectively  for  the  scarcity  of  timber. 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Barrie  may  be  compared  to  one  of  the 
'  Revivals '  which  stir  souls  from  time  to  time  alike  in 
Highlands  and  Lowlands.  He  struck  down  to  a  deeper  vein 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  '  Auld  Licht  Idylls.'  The 
Anld  Lichts  were  a  section  of  godly  professors  who  seceded 
from  a  secession.  They  prided  themselves  on  the  purity  of 
their  gtnpel  faith,  on  the  consistency  of  their  walk  and  con- 
versation, and  above  all  on  the  stringency  of  their  ceremonial 
observances.  That  they  could  keep  a  minister  for  them- 
selves in  the  paltry  townlet  of  Thrums  was  the  crowning 
proof  of  their  zeal  and  earnestness.  They  vrrought,  they 
pinched,  they  saved  for  the  stipend  j  but  when  they  had  got 
the  man,  he  was  their  common  property.  His  was  a  very 
peculiar  position.  He  had  reverence  and  his  high  privileges, 
as  an  anointed  Doge  of  Venice,  but  like  the  Doge  he  had 
his  Secret  Council  of  ten  or  more,  who  kept  him  up  to  the 
mark  and  were  faithful  in  reproving  and  correcting.  He 
was  their  spiritual  master,  but  their  paid  pensioner,  to  whom 
at  any  time  they  might  give  summary  warning  to  quit. 
That  was  doubtless  an  aggravation  of  the  snares  which 
beset  him ;  for  though  he  might  lay  down  the  law  in  the 
pulpit  authoritatively,  he  dare  not  decline  an  invitation  to 
tea.  Moreover,  he  lived  and  moved  under  pious  and  ol>- 
aervant  eyes,  and  if  he  jumped  a  bush  in  his  garden — which 
one  minister  did — in  exuberance  of  boyish  spirits,  or  if  he 
broke  out  in  an  unseemly  laugh  on  the  Sabbath,  sooner 
rather  than  later  he  was  sure  to  hear  of  it.  But  if  grave 
elders  drove  him  on  the  curb,  the  victim  of  the  oligarchy 
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liad  his  rerenge  on  the  females  of  the  flock,  who,  indeed, 
were  encouraged  to  worship  him  by  hosbands  and  fathers. 
It  was  the  prerogative  of  the  father  of  the  household  to  go 
behind  the  veil  in  the  vestry  and  venture  on  blnnt  criticism 
or  paternal  remonstrance.  For  within  certain  well-ander- 
stood  limits,  the  right  of  private  judgement  was  freely 
exercised,  and  book-learning — as  to  which  the  clergy  gave 
small  cause  of  complaint — was  regarded  as  suspiciously 
unorthodox,  if  not  positively  sacrilegious.  The  mothers  in 
Israel  had  their  say,  as  we  may  be  sure,  and  there  were 
Deborahs  who  would  o^n  take  the  lead  when  Barak  waa 
inclined  to  hang  back. 

We  regard  the  '  Auld  Licht  Idylls '  as  haviug  paved  the 
way  for  Mr.  Barrie's  subsequent  books.  If  it  has  passed 
through  many  editions,  it  is  because,  after  being  attracted 
and  deeply  interested  in  some  work,  we  naturally  turn  back 
with  curiosity  to  the  preface  we  had  neglected.  It  is 
extremely  clever,  and  admirably  descriptive,  especially  where 
the  author  has  already  impressed  us.  The  old  schoolmaster 
of  Glen  QuhELrity  makes  ua  '  weel  acqnent '  with  the 
weavers  of  Kirriemuir  and  the  rustics  of  the  glen.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  the  mere  setting  and  framework  of  '  The 
'  Window,'  through  which  he  has  flashed  a  series  of  inner- 
most photographs  by  a  searching  process  of  the  Bontgen 
rays.  The  advance  from  one  book  to  the  other  is  marvellous, 
although,  indeed,  it  ia  ratber  the  swift  progress  of  inevitable 
evolution.  The  genius  is  evident,  in  the  germ  as  in  the 
bloom,  but  we  can  see  that  the  untried  author  gained  con- 
fidence as  he  felt  his  feet  and  tested  his  strength.  In  *  The 
'  Window'  there  is  the  Shakespearian  subtlety  of  humour, 
which,  OS  it  seeks  its  subjects  iu  eternal  types  of  humanity, 
is  bound  to  survive.  The  Scotch  is  perhaps  unnecessarily 
broad ;  possibly  there  is  too  much  of  it  for  purposes  of 
efiective  art,  although  the  extraordinary  popularity  of  the 
book  in  the  South  appears  to  dispose  of  that  criticism  as 
captious.  All  the  greater  is  the  tribute  to  the  analytical 
genius  which  has  triumphed  over  obstacles  of  its  own  creat- 
ing. But  to  the  Scotchman  bom,  and  especially  to  the  North- 
Eastern  Scot,  the  realism  is  strangely  striking  and  impres- 
sive. It  is  a  story  we  should  be  sorry  to  read  were  'we 
inclined  to  home-sickness,  on  the  aun-baked  plains  of 
Australia  or  the  waterless  £aroo  of  South  Afnca.  We 
should  yearn  to  exchange  the  cloudless  skies  for  the  drip- 
ping heavens  and  driving  mists  of  Glen  Qnharity.  To  the 
peasant-born  emigrant  the  Dutch-like  painting  of  cottage 
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iateriors  would  come  witli  an  o?erpoweriag  Tuah  of  ibnd 
associations ;  and  the  homel;  talk  and  ejacolations,  with 
the  local  names  for  the  familiar  domestic  objects,  woald 
bring  a  breath  of  the  pnngent  peat>reek  or  a  flavoar  of  the 
san-smoked  haddocks. 

The  crippled  Jess  who  sits  in  her  window  is  eminently 
natural.  Though  ever  ready  for  the  flitting  to  a  better 
wotid  where  she  will  soar  on  wings  instead  of  hirpling  on 
a  staff*,  she  is  far  from  superior  to  mortal  vanities.  That 
she  should  make  an  idol  of  her  only  boy  is  a  weakness  for 
which  the  recording  angel  will  make  generous  allowance ;  but 
none  save  the  loving  husband  could  surmise  that  she  had 
set  her  heart  so  ardently  on  a  cloak  with  beads.  Moreover 
Jess,  although  her  heart  is  set  generally  upon  higher  things, 
is  a  past  mistress  in  gossip ;  and,  as  we  remarked,  Thrums 
is  a  town  where  the  minister,  like  everybody  else,  lives 
under  a  microscope.  The  practice  of  gossip  has  trained  Jess 
and  her  daughter  Leeby  to  habits  of  the  most  ingenious 
deduction.  There  may  sometimes  be  a  false  stiirt,  for 
science  is  no  infallible  safeguard  against  error;  but  the 
reasoning  is  characterised  by  Scottish  reserve.  There  is  no 
hasty  jumping  at  conclusions ;  however  erroneous  they  may 
prove,  they  have  always  been  plausibly  argued.  There  is  no 
better  example  of  that  than  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  u 
question  who  is  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  absent  minister. 
Leeby,  always  the  most  attentive  of  daughters,  is  never 
more  dutifnl  than  when  she  obeys  her  mother's  behests  and 
goes  scouting  for  indications.  And  thoogh  Jess  is  some- 
what apt  to  hurry  off  on  a  false  scent,  she  is  a  candid  and 
even  cautious  inquirer ;  for  at  a  check  she  is  always  ready 
to  try  back.  To  show  her  methods  we  should  quote  the 
chapter,  but  we  give  a  couple  of  sentences  taken  at  random. 
Leeby  has  gone  up  to  the  watch-tower  of  the  attic  to  take 
another  look  at  the  manse. 

'  Weel,  I  assure  ye,  it'll  no  be  Mr.  Skinner,  for  no  only  is  the  spare 
bedroom  vent  no  gaen,  but  the  blind's  drawn  domi  fra  tap  to  fut,  ao 
they're  no  even  airin'  the  room.  Na,  it  cunna  be  him,  and  what's 
man-,  it'll  be  naebody  'at'o  to  bide  a'  nicht  at  the  manse.' 

'  1  wonld'na  say  that ;  ua,  na.  It  may  only  be  a  student ;  on' 
Maiget  Duudae  micht  na  think  it  aecessary  to  put  in  a  fire  for  him.' 

Leeby,  as  a  skilled  detective,  might  have  given  points  to 
any  of  Gaboriau'a  experts — to  Lecocq  or  the  F^re  Tabouret, 
The  miniater  has  married  a  fine  Edinburgh  lady,  and 
brought  her  to  the  renovated  manse.    The  bride  kindly 
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patronises  the  sbj  girl,  who  dare  scarcelj  lift  her  eyes  or 
stir  hand  or  foot.  Leeby  comes  boms  to  brighten  the  chair- 
ridden  inralid  with  an  exact  inventory  of  all  the  famitnre 
and  critical  remarks  on  the  ingenions  shifts  which  have  been 
patching  carpets  and  taming  old  gas-brackets  into  gasaliers. 
And  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  fancy  that  the  Lichts  of 
Thrums  did  not  punctiliously  attend  to  their  manners  or 
regard  social  distinctions.  When  guests  were  ent«rtained, 
it  was  always  etiquette  to  let  them  chap  at  a  door  which 
generally  stood  open.  Of  course  they  professed  they  had 
no  appetite  before  setting  to  work  in  all  seriousness.  A 
pudding  for  supper  was  the  proof  of  high  gentility,  and 
when  a  milk  jug  was  seen  abroad  at  an  unseasonable  hour, 
it  was  a  sign  that  the  neighbour  waa  receiving  company. 
Jess  never  took  more  trouble  with  the  best  company  man- 
ners of  herself  and  her  spouse  than  when  expecting  the  bill- 
sticker  of  Tilliedrum  and  his  lady.  To  he  snre,  Mrs.  Bill- 
sticker  carried  her  gentility  so  far  that  she  cnt  her  husband 
dead  when  she  met  him  abroad  with  his  paste-pot  and 
brushes.  A  less  lucky  sister  looked  up  to  her  with  pride, 
though  she  recognised  that  '  Marget  was  grand  by  me,*  as 
she  had  a  bell  and  a  bakehouse  of  her  own ;  but  yet  the 
worm  would  turn  at  times,  as  when  Tibbie  was  not  hid  to 
the  laying  out  of  the  defunct  hill-sticker.  For  the  lower 
Scotch  take  a  morbid  pride  and  delight  in  the  nLolancboly 
details  of  death  and  burial,  witness  the  scenes  in  the 
'  Antiquary '  and  the  '  Bride  of  Lammermoor.'  Even 
Tammas,  the  professed  humorist  of  the  town — whose  con- 
ceptions of  humonr  are  quaint  and  most  delightfully  original 
— must  have  owned  he  was  mistaken  in  denying  that 
humour  might  be  found  in  anything  or  everything  had  he 
read  Mr.  Barrie's  book.  For  some  of  the  best  of  the  dry 
fun  is  associated  with  the  last  offices  of  the  death-chamber, 
with  the  seiton-bedral  who  howks  the  graves,  and  with  the 
carpenter  who  makes  the  coffins. 

No  one  who  had  not  been  brought  np  in  the  society  could 
have  reproduced  the  picturesque  vulgarity  of  the  homely 
speech  with  such  inimitable  fidelity.  There  may  he  a  world 
of  meaning  in  an  ejaculation,  and  the  meaning  varies  widely 
with  the  enunciation.  Look  at  the  eloqaence  of  Tibbie 
Mealmaker's  '  Ou ! '  when  it  punctuates  the  end  of  a  plaint 
with  a  whole  constellation  of  significant  full  stops.  Or  at 
Jess's  *  Ay,  I'm  sure  of  that,'  which  clenches  an  argument 
or  emphasises  a  poiut. 

An  exquisite  tenderness  of  sympathy  underlie!  the  book, 
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so  tbat  it  is  difficult  to  distingnish  the  pathos  from  the 
drollery.  The  straggling  weavers  of  Thrums,  fighting  the 
world  from  daj  to  day  on  poor  earnings,  and  living  hardly 
from  hand  to  mouth,  have  no  leisure  to  indulge  the  finer 
sentiments.  But  the  feelings  are  the  more  intense  from 
the  habit  of  repression.  When  hearts  are  breaking  and 
the  emotions  are  exceptionally  overwrought,  the  habit  of 
stolid  endurance  will  give  way,  and  even  God  may  be  for- 
potten  or  blasphemed  in  some  nncontrollable  outbreak. 
Yet,  as  Tammas  complained  that  the  drawback  to  his 
humorous  vein  was  that  he  was  sorely  tempt«d  to  laugh  aloud 
in  church,  so  Mr.  Barrie  often  provokes  a  smile  when  we  are 
almost  ready  to  weep.  There  is  an  under-current  of  solemn 
tragedy  throngh  the  book,  and  the  lights  of  the  Window  at 
the  last  are  painfully  extinguished.  Jess's  fond  and  jealous 
motherhood  that  even  grudged  a  good  wife  to  her  darling ; 
Leeby's  sisterly  devotion,  the  effusive  demonstrations  of 
which  had  scandalised  her  brother,  and  the  fatherly  pride  of 
the  self-contained  Hendry,  are  all  destined  to  lead  up  to  a 
disastrous  denouement,  with  the  moral  that  the  unselfish  may 
have  to  seek  their  recompense  in  the  future  life. 

Mr.  Barrie  is  at  hia  best  when  hia  foot  is  on  the  cobble- 
paviog  of  Thrums  and  when  confining  himaelf  to  the  actu- 
alities of  his  experience.  In  '  When  a  Man's  Single,'  linking 
Thmms  to  London,  he  follows  the  fortunes  of  a  speculative 
young  journalist.  But  the  magic  transformation  of  the 
sturdy  Glen  Quharity  aaw-miller  taxes  credulity  too  far.  It 
reminds  us  of  the  extravagance  of  Lever's  *Con  Cregan,' 
where  the  untaught  Irish  boy  leaves  the  brogue  in  his  bogs, 
acquires  the  polish  of  an  accomplished  man  of  the  world, 
and,  talking  French  like  a  Parisian  and  Spanish  like  a  Caa- 
tdlian,  holds  bis  own  with  diplomatists,  and  weds  with  a 
blue-blooded  Countess.  Mr.  Barrie,  as  we  suspect,  rather 
wishes  such  things  might  be  than  believes  that  they  are. 
The  raw  Angosshh-e  material  cannot  be  spun  so  easily  into 
glossy  broadcloth  and  cut  into  the  fashionable  frock  which 
will  pass  muster  in  any  society,  Itob  Angus  wins  the 
heart  of  a  refined  and  sensitive  girl  of  birth  and  breeding. 
That  is  possible,  for  Titania  was  enamoured  of  Bottom. 
But  the  lady's  brother,  the  English  public  schoolboy,  would 
be  the  least  likely  of  all  persons  to  welcome  the  mes- 
alliance, even  though  the  man  who  had  victoriously  tossed 
the  caber  at  Thrums  could  make  play,  like  Samson,  with 
ponderous  field-gates.  Mr.  Barrio  knows  his  own  world 
well  i  when  he  goes  beyond  it  he  is  groping  for  fancier  in  a, 
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Forfarshire  miat.     So  it  is  that  he   spoiled  his  '  Little 

*  Minister '  by  grataitoosly  introdacing  the  ^ntastic.  The 
fair  gipsy  who  is  the  minister's  Delilah  or  Circe  is  a 
creature  simply  inconceivable.  Had  her  eccentricities  been 
credible,  the  catastrophe  must  ha-ve  come  off  prematurely, 
and  the  novel  been  compressed  into  the  shortest  of  stories, 
for  the  eyes  of  all  the  keen-sighted  Aold  Lichta  were  watch- 
ing the  minister's  outgoings  and  incomings.  Aa  for  Ix)rd 
Rintonl,  with  his  wild  caprice  and  hif(h-handed  proceedings, 
he  is  a  travestied  survival  of  the  feudal  baron,  crossed  with 
an  old  Q.  or  a  Marquis  of  Hertford.  That  he  should  have 
dreamed  of  marrying  the  feather-brained /et^/o^l  is  jnst  as 
unlikely  as  that  she  shoold  have  settled  down  into  the  douce 
housewife  of  the  manse.     If  we  are  provoked  to  a  langh  in 

*  The  Little  Minister,'  we  are  more  inclined  to  laugh  at  the 
author  than  with  him.  Yet  Mr.  Barrie  could  not  be  him- 
self were  there  not  another  aide  to  the  story.  Few  of  his 
scenes  are  more  impressive,  or  more  true  to  the  life,  than 
that  which  depicts  old  Nanny's  horror  of  the  poor-house, 
when  the  gipsy  comes  to  the  rescue  like  a  genius  of  the 
'  Arabian  Nighta.' 

Not  a  few  of  the  brief  stories  in  the  book  Mr.  Crockett 
published  under  the  title  of  '  The  Stickit  Minister  '  might 
have  been  written  by  Mr.  Barrie,  aa  they  were  undoubtedly 
inspired  by  him.  '  The  Stickit  Minister '  ia  an  exquisitely 
touching  tale  of  heroic  and  unceasing  self-sacrifice.  He  is 
not  the  victim  of  an  unkindly  fate.  He  has  shown  no 
shortcoming  in  godly  gifts :  he  does  not  break  down  in  his 
examinations :  he  does  not  prove  a  dumb  dog,  or  apeak,  like 
the  prophet,  with  a  stammering  tongue,  for  he  never  gets 
80  fax  as  the  pulpit.  He  sacrifices  his  cherished  apiritual 
ambitions  for  the  sake  of  an  rmgrateful  brother,  and  he  ia 
mercifully  removed  from  the  ecenes  of  his  earthly  troubles  by 
a  galloping  consumption  before  the  waters  of  adversity 
have  gone  over  his  head.  The  noble  nature  which  makes 
generous  allowance  is  happily  revealed  in  a  single  sentence, 
spoken  to  a  friendly  confidant.  *  He  '  (the  brother)  '  was 
'  aye  diS'erent  to  me,  ye  ken,  Saunders,  and  he  canna  be 
'  judged  by  the  same  standard  as  you  and  me.'  *  I  ken,* 
said  Saundera  M'Quhin,  a  spark  of  light  lying  in  the  quiet 
of  his  eyes.  And  Saunders  knows  his  friend  too  well  to 
say  another  word.     Nearly  as   pathetically  tragic  is  '  The 

*  Heather  Lintie,'  in  which  an  ungainly  and  essentially 
prosaic  moorland  maiden,  who  has  nursed  the  conviction 
that  she  ia  a  poetic  genius,  is  sadly  disabused  of  the  delusion 
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as  she  Hes  on  her  deathbed.  A  coarse  aiid,Teiionioas  critique 
cornea  too  late  to  kilJ,  and  it  has  bat  a  short  hoar  or  two  to 
torture.  We  recognise  Mr.  Barrie  again  in  the  close  creed 
of  the  Marrow  £irk,  which,  aa  appears  in  a  subseqneut 
novel,  when  it  met  in  solemn  General  Assembly,  was 
represented  by  a  conple  of  ministers,  who  constituted  the 
whole  of  the  clerical  body,  and  by  as  many  sanctimonious 
office-bearers  who  bore  rule  in  a  metropolitan  congregation 
of  some  half-dozen.  There  is  pleasant  mockery  in  the 
ridicule  of  the  proceedings,  in  which  the  members  might 
have  been  legislating  for  a  National  Kirk.  When  they 
agree  to  differ  or  to  '  twine '  there  are  two  more  Scottish 
sects,  each  embodied  in  a  single  infallible  representative. 
In  '  Cleg  Kelly,'  again,  we  have  the  clever  conception  which 
pleased  the  creator  so  much  that  it  was  afterwards  elaborated, 
to  his  misfortune,  into  a  lengthy  volume. 

But,  fortunately,  Mr.  Crockett  was  not  content  to  trifle 
with  his  powers  in  slight  sketches  and  tantalisingly  short 
stories.  Like  Mr.  Barrie,  be  launched  out  in  the  sensational 
novel,  with  greater  dramatic  gifts  and  more  favourable 
opportunities.  Mr.  Barrie  was  a  townsman  of  weaving 
Thmms,  somewhat  remotely  connected  with  the  Highlands 
and  their  roouuice  by  the  glens  that  lead  upwards  to  the  Lower 
Grampians.  It  was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Crockett  to  have 
been  bom  in  Galloway,  the  very  home  of  wild  legend,  of 
fierce  warfare,  and  daring  adventure,  and  of  the  pious 
traditions  kept  sacred  in  many  a  memory.  The  Galwegians 
still  made  a  stand  against  the  legions  when  Agricola  hod 
carried  the  eagles  into  the  far  north.  Galloway  with  its 
trackless  morasses  and  its  broken  seaboard  was  a  second 
&therland  to  the  roving  Egyptians  and  the  favourite  resort 
of  the  amngglers  from  France  and  Holland,  who  ran  their 
cargoes  in  the  moonlight  in  its  creeks  and  bays.  But,  above 
all,  Galloway  was  a  sanctuary  for  the  persecuted  West- 
country  Whigs :  the  wanderers  held  their  conventicles  in 
the  solitudes  of  the  moorlands,  where  the  moan  of  the 
lapwing  and  the  scream  of  the  curlew  chimed  in  with  their 
bursts  of  prayer  and  praise  ;  and  in  its  caves  the  apostles  of 
the  Covenant  found  safe  retreat  when  Clavers  and  La^ 
were  beating  the  hills  for  them. 

The  sufferings  and  escapes  of  God's  persecuted  folk  must 
have  appealed  most  strongly  to  Mr.  Crockett's  Camerocian 
sympathies.  Yet  we  place  '  The  Baiders '  as  by  far  the  first 
of  his  works.  There  is  no  approach  to  rhapsody,  cant,  or 
rant  in  it,  though  we  only  use  those  strong  expressions  as 
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iadicatiDg  the  enores  wliioh  more  or  less  beset  anj  Presbj- 
terian  writer  on  tbe  times  of  tbe  Trouble.  Moreorer,  con- 
■tractioD  is  not  Mr.  Crockett's  forte,  and  in  '  The  Baiders '  he 
is  kept  straight  by  stress  of  oirctimstances.  The  atonr 
follows  the  fortunes  of  two  lives  that  are  closely  intertwined. 
It  abounds  in  exciting  episodes  which  arise  naturally  ont  of 
tbe  situations :  it  is  compact  and  logically  sensational,  for 
the  setting  is  so  picturesque  that  thrilling  incidents  evolve 
themselves  spontaneously.  The  people  in  the  fertile  Gall- 
wegian  lowlands  are  literally  living  between  the  devil  and 
the  deep  aea.  On  tfae  one  band  they  are  subjected  to  the 
descents  of  the  black  or  the  white  smugglers — that  is,  of  men 
who  shoot  and  slash  only  in  self-defence,  or  of  ruffians  who, 
having  forfeited  their  lives,  are  ready  for  any  atrocity.  These 
descents  of  the  contrabandists  are  spasmodic  or  casual; 
besides  most  of  the  white  smugglers  are  kenned  folk  who 
have  kin  all  over  tbe  country.  Even  austere  Cameronians 
look  leniently  on  breaches  of  the  excise  laws,  and  if  they  find 
an  anker  of  brandy  at  the  back  of  a  dyke,  they  thank  the 
Almighty  for  Hia  mercies,  and  convey  it  into  a  sure  place 
of  hiding.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  and  in  the  hills,  are 
the  gipsy  outlaws  who  neither  fear  God  nor  regard  men, 
and  have  their  fastnesses  whither  the  sheriff  dare  not  follow 
them.  They  are  the  Raiders  who  drive  their  creaghs  like 
barbarous  Highland  caterans,  who  levy  blackmail  on  alt  and 
sundry,  and  when  the  laird  is  at  feud  with  them,  or  the 
tenant  refuses  their '  cess,'  set  the  red  cock  crowing  of  a  night 
ia  the  stackyard  and  peaceful  homestead.  A  lad  of  spirit, 
left  to  his  own  guardianship  and  devices,  could  hardly  help 
being  drawn  into  these  broils,  and  Patrick  Heron  commite 
himself  doubly  by  falling  in  love  with  the  daughter  of  » 
fighting  family  to  whom  gipsies  and  black  smugglers  bear  a 
deadly  enmity.  So  the  story,  as  we  said,  travels  forward  of 
itself.  Like  the  amphibious  hero  of  the  siege  of  Acre,  Hr, 
Crockett  displays  his  warlike  versatility — 

'  Alike  to  him  tbe  sea,  the  shore, 
Tbe  brand,  tbe  bridle,  or  the  oar.' 

We  have  a  succession  of  highly  illustrative  piotnrea. 
There  are  surprises  of  slumbering  formers,  and  attacks  in 
force  on  half-fortified  feudal  mansions.  There  are  brawls 
and  fierce  single  combats  with  rough  and  ready  weapons; 
there  are  games  of  bide  and  seek  in  tbe  moors  where  the 
penalty  of  discovery  is  death ;  and  horrors  come  to  a  climax 
in  the  robbers*  den  above  '  the  murder  hole '  in  the  dark 
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loch,  where  the  relnctant  gneat  shudders  at  bed-clothea 
clotted  with  gore,  and  finds  a  corpse  in  the  oaken  chest 
which  is  the  sole  famitnre  of  the  chamber.  It  is  superfiaous 
to  add  that  the  hero's  Isdy-loTe  is  ravished  from  him,  and 
that,  following  her  to  what  was  literally  the  hact  of  his 
world,  he  saves  her  by  heroic  audacity  and  superhnmon 
endurance.  But  the  most  impressive  of  these  brilliantly 
effective  scenes  is  the  raiding  and  driving  of  a  great  herd 
of  Lowland  cattle  when  the  country  has  been  roused  and  the 
passes  occupied.  The  subject  has  been  often  treated  by 
Scottish  painters,  but  never,  perhaps,  with  so  much  spirit. 
We  see  the  cattle  stampeded  in  the  night,  with  the  wild 
horsemen  and  footmen  goading  them  forward.  We  see  the 
overdriven  beasts  falling  out  before  *  the  hurrying  pikeman'a 
*  goad,'  as  the  weaker  become  footsore,  hungry  and  athirst. 
Finally,  there  is  the  demoniacal  scene  when  the  raiders 
with  their  droves  are  repeatedly  repulsed  from  the  narrow 
oridgeway  that  has  been  secured  by  their  pursuers.  The 
cries  of  jubilation  are  raised  prematurely,  for  the  Egyptians 
have  ao  infernal  device  in  reserve.  The  bellowing  herd  ia 
besprinkled  with  tar,  then  matches  are  set  to  their  shaggy 
hides ;  they  are  bestridden  by  the  baffled  demons  who  are 
herding  them,  and  the  defenders  are  swept  away  in  the  head- 
long rush.  The  catastrophe  which  metes  out  the  long- 
deferred  vengeance,  now  that  the  cup  of  iniquity  haa  been 
filled  to  overBowing,  is  wrought  out  in  the  memorablestormof 
the  fifteen  days  which  buried  these  uplands  in  impenetrable 
snowdrift.  And  the  elect  are  saved,  as  in  the  ill  days  of  the 
Trouble,  by  sheltering  in  a  commodious  cave  only  known  to 
the  myateriona  '  Silver  Sand.' 

Silver  Sand  is  ingeniously  introdused.  "We  had  read  a 
foil  half  of  the  volume  before  recollecting  that  we  had  heard 
nothing  of  John  Faa,  although  it  professes  to  relate  certain 
passages  in  hia  life.  Then  of  course  we  caught  the  clue  to 
the  mystery  which  it  would  have  been  morally  impossible  to 
maintain  to  the  end.  John  Faa,  a  belted  earl  and  hereditary 
priuce  and  seer  of  the  Faa  clan,  had  from  circumstances, 
adequately  explained,  a  foot  in  either  camp.  As  Baillie 
Jarvie's  worthy  father  the  deacon  might  have  said,  be  had 
a  conscience  of  a  sort  and  drew  the  line  at  cold-blooded 
murder.  But  blood  being  thicker  than  water,  and  aa,  after 
all,  he  waa  a  monarch  by  divine  right,  he  continued  relations 
with  hia  kin  and  their  more  vUlanous  allies,  whose  misdeeds 
he  condemned  and  solemnly  cursed. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Crockett  anyways  inferior  to  Mr.  Barrirf-in  drjl 
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and  subtle  hnmonr.  We  take  at  random  a  remark  of  the 
hero's  father,  Trben  giving  his  son  the  mature  frnit  of  bia 
wiadom. 

'  Mind  ye,  Patrick,'  he  osed  to  say, '  that  the  Good  Book  aaTB,  "  a 
soil  ftDBwer  turneth  away  wratb."  Now  keep  your  temper,  Wdie. 
Never  quarrel  wi'  an  aogry  person,  specially  a  woman.  Mind  ye,  a 
soft  anHwer'fl  aye  best.  It's  commanded,  and  forbye,  it  makes  them 
far  madder  than  anything  else  ye  could  say.' 

We  shonid  be  sorry  to  aver  that  Mr.  Crockett  is  a 
man  of  one  book,  or  of  two,  and  moreover  it  would  be  nn- 
jnet.       Bat,   comparing    him   with    himself,    the   '  Stickit 

*  Minister*  and  Uie  *  Raiders,'  in  their  respective  manners, 
stand  far  above  bis  other  productions.  Scott's  critics 
were  in  the  habit  of  objecting  that  a  Meg  Merrilees  was 
always  cropping  up  in  his  novels.  With  more  reason  we 
may  say  that  in  Mr.  Crockett's  mossland  romances  we  are 
for  ever  renewing  acquaintance  with  almost  identical  types, 
although  in  *  The  Men  of  the  Moas  Hags '  and  *  The  Grey  Men 
'  of  Auchindrane,'  he  may  change  the  secular  for  the  religions 
garb,  and  assimilate  his  ministers  and  lay  saints  to  the  tone 
of  the  Puritanism  of  the  titaes.  There  is  the  outspoken 
Scotch  lady  of  the  olden  school,  who  brings  blushes  to  the 
cheeks  of  maidens  by  calling  a  spade  a  spade ;  there  is  the 
narrow-minded  minister  with  a  fanatical  misconception  of 
his  mission,  but  a  very  vrarm  human  heart ;  there  ia  the 
youth  drawn  by  circumstances  and  godly  education  to  the 
side  of  persecuted  religion,  though  the  blood  of  warm  summer 
ia  flovring  hotly  in  his  veins  and  the  old  Adam  is  roused  on 
slight  provocation ;  there  is  the  hen-pecked  husband  who 
is  a  man  of  action  nevertheless,  and,  above  all,  there  is  the 
shrill-voiced  motherly  woman,  whose  bark  is  far  worse  than 
her  bite,  and  whose  heart  and  home  are  ever  open  as  the 
day  to  melting  charity.  Sundry  Scotch  romancers  have 
painted  Claverhouse.  The  Clavers  of  '  Old  Mortality,'  though 
censured  by  McCrie,  was  limned  with  the  vigorons  realism  of 
a  Baebum  and  can  never  be  surpassed.  The  lEttrick  Shep- 
herd, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  Cameronian  hill-shephei^, 
gave  a  ladicronaly  burlesqued  caricature  in  '  The  Brownie  of 

*  Bodbeck.*  But  it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Crockett,  between 
Presbyterian  sympathies  and  romantic  admiration  of  chi- 
valrous courage,  has  hit  off  a  singularly  happy  mean  and 
sbetehed  a  very  probable  personality.  His  Claverhouse  is  a 
gentleman,  fanatical  in  his  loyalty,  as  his  victims  were  in 
uieir  religious  faith,  but  a  soldier  with  a  heart  as  hard  as 
the  temper  of  hia  sword,  and  with  a  constitutional  indiffer- 
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ence  to  safFering,  fostered  by  an  exaggerated  sense  of  duty. 
If  the  genial  Scott  coold  speak  lightly  in  the  beginning  of 
this  century  of  '  the  beastly  Covenanters,'  who  were  ooly 
superior  to  the  bmtes  inasmach  aa  they  walked  on  two  legs, 
we  can,  perhaps,  appreciate  the  feelings  with  which  Graham 
regarded  the  CalTimsta  who  were  the  irreconoileable  enemies 
of  the  throne  and  the  administration  in  an  age  when  the 
affairs  of  state  were  directed  by  a  Queenaberry  or  a  Lander- 
dale. 

We  can  only  allude  to  the  '  Lilac  Sua  Bonnet '  and  *  Cleg 
'  Kelly.'  Yet  '  The  San  Bonnet '  ia  a  pretty  and  delicate 
fancy,  none  the  less  piquant  that  it  was  written  by  a  Scottish 
clergyman  in  ordera.  It  is  a  romance  of  very  charming 
love-making,  and  the  delicate  and  insidious  courtship  of 
winsome  Charteris  is  cleverly  contrasted  with  the  vulgar  loves 
of  the  maida  of  the  farm,  with  their  basiueaa-like  suitors 
and  the  rustic  Lovelacea.  There  ia  the  amorona  poetic  vein 
of  a  Hoore  and  the  gay  verve  of  a  Be  Grrammont  blending 
with  the  broadeat  &rce.  There  have  been  few  more  startling 
converaiona  in  the  annals  of  Scottish  Churches  than  the  sudden 
transformation  of  the  priggish  probationer  who  has  been  a 
profeased  mist^niat  into  a  passionate  admirer  of  the  fairest 
of  her  sex,  Aa  for  *  Cleg  Kelly,'  it  aadly  disappoints  us. 
There  is  no  sort  of  sequence  in  it,  yet  Mr.  Crockett  challenges 
criticism  on  that  score,  by  heading  his  sixty  chapters  as 
Cleg's  aizty  SQCceasive  adventures.  Id  many  of  them  the 
young  street  Samaritan  ia  dropped  out  of  the  story,  though 
we  follow  with  no  little  intereat  and  aympathy  the  fortunes 
of  his  family  of  small  proliges.  In  that  children's  pilgrim- 
age, as  is  his  wont,  Mr.  Crockett  brings  out  the  kindly  side 
of  feminine  nature,  and  among  the  cMldren  the  patronising 
little  Mias  Brigga  ia  aa  charming  as  his  sweetheart  daughter 
in  hia  '  Sweetheart  Travellera.'  As  for  the  mad  doings  and 
strange  housekeeping  of  General  Theophilns  Baff,  they  are 
more  idiotically  extravagant  than  those  of  Miss  Haviaham, 
which  are  the  most  fatal  blot  in  '  Great  Expectations.'  The 
General,  like  the  melodramatic  gipsy,  in  Mr.  Barrie's 
'  Little  Minister,'  is  forcibly  dragged  in  by  the  head  and 
shoulders,  much  to  the  injury  of  a  far-fetched  and  disjointed 
story. 

'  Ian  Uaclaren '  is,  we  believe,  a  clergyman  like  Mr. 
Crockett,  and  so  we  should  judge  from  internal  evidence. 
'  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush '  blooms  in  the  parish  of  Dmm- 
tochty,  Bwept  by  breezes  from  the  Moray  Firth  blowing  over 
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LogieaJmond,  bat  we  may  locate  it  on  the  borders  of  the 
Weiitern  Higblauds,  where  the  mystic  Celt  meets  the  dour 
Covenanting  Calviuist  in  the  services, of  the  Free  Kirk.  The 
author  has  all  the  intelligent  sympathies  of  Mr.  Barrie, 
and  he  is  more  searching  in  subtle  mental  analysis,  as  pei^ 
haps  he  excels  Mr.  Crockett  in  striking  and  sensational,  yet 
lifelike,  portraiture.  '  The  Bonnie  Briar  Bush '  is  a  sparkling 
t)ook,  though  the  weeping  climate  and  the  sombre  scenery 
throw  heavy  shadows  on  the  personalities  of  the  struggling 
community.  The  hearts  are  sound  and  the  affections  warm, 
bnt  it  ia  de  rigitewr  to  restrain  all  signs  of  feeling,  and  to 
measure  out  language  carefully  after  slow  consideration. 
I'here  is  infinite  humour  underlying  the  solemn  gravity,  bnt 
there  is  no  cleverer  chapter  than  that  on  '  the  cnnning 
'  speech  of  Drumtochty.'  No  parishioner  commits  himself 
rashly  to  an  assertion  of  the  most  self-evident  truth ;  and 
even  gratitude  for  a  good  harvest  or  any  other  temporal 
blessing  is  strictly  guarded,  apparently  lest  it  should  seem  a 
wanton  provoking  of  Providence  to  change  the  blessing  for 
a  curse.  There  is  an  admirably  droll  scene  where  the  parish 
beadle,  cited  as  a  reluctant  witness  in  a  clerical  court,  bafBes 
the  counsel  for  the  impeachment^  over  a  frank  definition  of 
drunkenness.  The  Drumtochty  folk  only  speak  their  minds 
like  men — or  women — when  the  surging  of  inexpressible 
mental  anguish  bursts  the  barriers  of  conventional  restraint. 
So  far  aa  good  neighbourship  and  friendly  hearts  go,  Drum- 
tochty, notwithstanding  promiscuous  dram-drinking,  ap- 
proaches the  ideal  Paradise.  But '  Ian  Kaclaren '  probes  the 
infinite  depths  of  pathos  in  those  simple  sequestered  lives, 
when  the  Angel  of  Death  flutters  his  pinions  over  the  thatch 
of  the  shealing,  or  when  sudden  and  unlooked-for  bereave- 
ment has  left  some  irreparable  blank.  The  longest  story 
tells  how  a  gifted  youth,  the  pride  of  his  parents  and  the 
hope  of  his  schoolmaster  and  generous  patrons,  is  carried  oEf 
by  a  decline  in  the  flower  of  his  years,  and  buried  amid  the 
lamentations  of  high  and  low.  Some  of  the  spirit-drinking 
mourners  gave  the  best  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their  grief 
by  leaving  the  glasses  of  whisky  nntasted.  Bnt  the  con- 
trasts and  inconsistencies  of  these  plain  and  simple  country- 
folk are  brought  out  with  great  skill,  and,  as  we  are  sure, 
with  great  truth.  The  rough,  and  almost  brutal,  parish 
doctor,  indefatigable  in  his  wretchedly  remunerated  labours, 
and  fighting  death  with  rude  science  and  dogged  determina- 
tion, is  the  more  beloved,  as  he  is  universally  trusted,  because 
no  sympathy  induces  him  to  palliate  the  truth.    Yet  no 
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&8liioDable  physician  from  Harlej  Street  or  SaviUe  Bow 
can  snrpasa  him  in  natural  delicacy.  The  most  touching  of 
the  taJeB  ia  when  the  most  self-gtoriona  professor  in  the 
parish  has  his  spiritnal  pride  of  orihodoxy  hmnbled  to 
the  dnst  by  the  shame  of  an  erring  daughter.  No  one 
dreams,  in  the  hour  of  his  trouble,  of  taking  revenge  for 
Xocblan's  domineering  self-righteousness.  He  would  fain 
play  the  Bmtus  by  moving  that  the  sinner  be  formally 
expelled  irom  Church  privileges.  His  fellow-elders  take 
the  matter  sommarily  out  of  his  hands ;  by  the  power  of 
love  and  Christian  charity  his  faolta  of  pride  are  fully 
brought  home  to  him,  and  Lachlan  becomes  an  altered 
character.  He  fondles  back  to  health  the  returned  prodigal, 
whom  he  had  vainly  striven  to  banish  irom  hia  heart,  and 
he  who  had  never  unbent  to  his  only  daughter  becomes 
the  playmate  and  confidant  of  all  the  children.  He  may 
still  hold  theoretically  to  his  decided  views  ou  original  sin, 
but  in  practice  they  are  scattered  to  the  winds.    I^chlan  ia 

Eainted  as  '  the  Grand  Inquisitor.'  The  self-absorbed  shep- 
erd  had  learned  his  stem  religion  in  the  brooding  gloom 
of  the  mountain  solitudes.  There,  it  wonld  appear,  he  had 
often  mistaken  the  snbtle  whispering  of  the  Evil  One  for  the 
voice  of  God.  His  prayers  and  lay-preachings  made  it  clear  to 
all  the  parish  that  no  one  had  more  experience  of  the 
wiles  of  the  Enemy,  Yet  we  cannot  help  smiling — aa 
the  author  means  us  to  smile — at  the  story  of  lachlan'a 
desperate  grapple  with  the  Devil,  carried  on  in  prayer  and 
in  public.  He  is  hurt  and  mortified  when  a  candid  friend, 
charged  with  the  delicate  miseion  by  the  Session,  takes  ex- 
ception to  the  sonorous  groanings  which  scandalised  the 
feebler  brethren.  Lachlan  makes  a  stubborn  defence,  but 
ia  fairly  routed  in  controversy.  We  smile  at  the  man ;  we 
laugh  at  his  extravagances,  and  yet  we  cannot  help  respect- 
ing and  even  revering  him.  Perhaps  even  a  more  touching 
scene  than  the  home-coming  of  the  prodigal  daughter  is 
when  Lachlan  makes  up  a  feud  with  the  young  minister, 
whose  book-lore  and  sophistical  theology  be  bad  denounced 
with  the  grim  authority  of  patriai-ch  and  prophet.  For,  as 
both  daughter  and  minister  were  brought  to  realise,  the 
despot  of  the  cottage  and  of  the  Elders'  square  pew  had 
suffered  more  in  doing  what  he  deemed  hia  imperative  duty 
than  the  victims  into  whom  he  drove  the  sacrificial  knife. 

Two  other  stories  are  worth  alluding  to,  because  both 
•how  evidence  of  remarkable  promise.  Lideed,  the  *  Green 
*  Graves  of  Balgowrie '  desenrea  more  than  a  passing  notice. 
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It  is  metanclioly,  as  ive  might  infer  from  the  title,  and  the 
cataBtropbe  is  made  grataitouelj  mournful,  but  the  aombro 
colouring  is  artiBticaUy  toned  down,  and  the  anther  has 
drawn  three  living  portraits.  The  sisters  who  are  laid  to 
rest  in  the  green  graves  after  a  sad  though  short  experience 
of  life's  fitful  fever,  fall  victims  to  the  intensity  of  their 
mntnal  love,  to  the  insane  crotchets  of  a  feathet^brained 
mother,  and  to  the  caprice  of  a  gay  young  cavalier,  who 
courts,  who  conquers,  and  who  rides  away.  Bat  we  feel 
more  for  the  sufferings  of  the  grave  clergyman  who,  having 
petted  the  luckless  children  in  the  nursery,  and  won  the 
love  of  the  elder  and  more  thoughtful,  buries  his  affections 
in  one  of  the  graves,  and  is  doomed  to  an  old  age  uncon- 
Boled  by  oblivion.  Yet  really  be  has  no  canse  for  regret, 
since  sorrow  has  sanctified  a  worldly  nature.  In  '  Bobert 
*  Urquhart '  the  canvas  is  rather  overcrowded  with  such 
parochial  worthies  as  flourished  in  Glen  Quharity  and  Drum- 
tochty,  but  though  the  author  seeliE  his  adventurous  heroes 
among  school  teachers,  he  makes  tbem  human,  impression* 
able,  and  inflammable.  They  make  love  with  a  spirit  and 
gallantry  which  leaves  little  to  desire,  and  their  experiences 
among  the  Scottish  Bohemianism  of  literary  London  are  as 
exciting  as  those  in  Mr.  Barrio's  *  When  a  Man's  Single.* 

Whether  the  popularity  of  the  new  Scotch  novel  will 
endure  is  a  question  we  hesitate  to  answer  in  the  afBrma- 
tive.  A  moderate  amount  of  the  semi-intelligihle  Scottish 
dialect  mnst  go  a  long  way  with  Southern  readers,  and 
already  we  see  signs  that  even  the  apostles  of  the  new 
dispensation  cannot  repeat  themselves  with  imptmity,  pre- 
serving freshness  and  originality.  There  is  a  certain  pic- 
turesqueness  in  weaving  Thrums,  and  there  is  the  sublimity 
of  Highland  grandeur  in  Dramtochtj ;  but,  after  all,  a  novel- 
ist most  rely  apon  human  interest  for  his  effects,  and  even 
genius  mnst  sooner  or  later  exhaust  the  materials  in  a  back- 
of-the-world  industrial  townlet,  or  a  secluded  Highland  glen. 
The  variety  of  individnal  types  is  limited,  and  the  general 
characteristics  have  been  stereotyped  by  time  and  custom. 
It  is  as  tacking  and  beating  about  in  a  land-locked  High- 
land loch  to  launching  out  on  the  wide  Atlantic  or  braving 
the  storms  of  Cape  Horn. 
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Abt.  Ill- — Sheridan.    A  Biograpby  by  W.  Fbasee    Eae, 

with    an    Introdaction    by   Sheridan's    Great-Grandaon, 

the  M&rqaesa  of  DuFrEElN  and  Ava.     3  vols.     London  : 

1886. 

X>T  the  aniveraal  consent  of  hU  contemporaries  Sheridan 

■^-^     was  the  most  brilliant  mau  of  his  day.     A  century  has 

elapsed  since  he  was  at  the  summit  of  his  fame,  and  the 

Venlict  of  posterity  is  unanimous  that,  as  orator,  as  dramatist, 

as  irit,  Sheridan  stands  out,  not  only  aa  first  amongst  his 

contemporsries,  bnt  as  second  to  none  who  since  bis  time 

have  added  fresh  lustre  to  English  literature  and  eloquence. 

Sheridan  died  at  the  ^e  of  sixty-Sve,  in  1816.     Aa   Byron 

wrote: — 

'  The  flash  of  Wit— the  bright  Intelligence, 
The  beam  of  Song — the  blaze  of  Eloquence, 
Set  with  their  Sun — but  still  have  lelt  behind 
Tbe  eoduring  produce  oE  Immortal  Mind.'* 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  immortality,  his  many  biographers, 
from  carelessness,  from  want  of  sympathy,  or  from  want  of 
material,  have  hitherto  failed  to  present  Sheridan's  country- 
men with  a  living  portrait  of  the  man  who  so  greatly  im- 
pressed his  own  age,  and  whose  works  still  give  so  much 
delight  to  our  own.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  most  brilliant 
of  his  oratorical  achievements  have  not  'endnred,'  for  no 
really  authentic  reports  of  them  remain.  They  have  been 
described,  often  with  discriminating  fulness,  in  contempo- 
rary letters  and  diaries  ;  occasionally  short  passages  have 
come  down  to  us,  probably  in  their  original  form  ;  bnt  the 
actoal  speeches  aa  they  were  delivered,  the  ipnatima  verba, 
by  whi(^  his  hearers  were  entertained,  have  perished  for 
ever. 

No  fresh  work  was  needed  to  establish  the  fame  of  Sheridan 
as  dramatist  or  orator,  and  this  is  not  the  main  object  of  the 
bit^raphy  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our 
article.  Lord  Dntferin ,  two  years  ago,  in  a  delightf  al  sketch 
ofhis  mother,  Sheridan'sgrand-danghter,  referred  to  the  want 
of  appreciation  Sheridan's  biographers  had  hitherto  shown  to 
the  nobler  side  of  his  character :  '  No  faroons  man  had  been 
*  more  unfortunate  in  his  biographers.'  And  Lord  Dufferin 
led  U8  to  look  at  an  earlydate  for  the  appearance  of  a  '  Life' 
which  would  remove  the  unfortunate  impressions  left  by  the 

*  Monodv  on  the  Death  of  Sheridan,  ,  ~  t 
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■works  of  Moore  and  Profesaor  Smyth.  Mr.  Fraser  Ba«  has 
had  access  to  all  the  existing  papers  in  possession  of  Sheri- 
dan's descendants,  and  has  had  recourse  in  the  libraries  of 
Devonshire  House  and  at  Stowe  to  docnments  bearing  on 
his  career,  and  he  is  thus  able  to  bring  before  the  public 
much  material  with  which  previous  biographers  were  nnac- 
qoainted.  "What  sort  of  man,  then,  was  '  the  real  Sberi- 
'  dan '  ?  Neither  his  biographers  nor  the  world  have 
sought  to  minimise  the  praise  of  Lord  Byron  so  often 
quoted — viz.,  that  Sheridan  had  written  the  best  comedj,  the 
beat  opera,  the  best  farce,  the  best  address,  '  and,  to  crown 

*  all,  delivered  the  best  oration  ever  conceived  or  beard  in 

*  this  country.'  What  kind  of  man,  then,  waa  this  brilliant 
genius  in  his  political,  his  social,  his  private  life  P  Was  his 
political  career  determined  by  high  principle,  patriotic 
aspiration,  and  enlightened  views?  Has  he  a  claim  to 
stand  in  the  very  front  rank  of  English  statesmenP  To 
answer  these  questions  in  favour  of  Sheridan  ia  the  main 
object  of  this  latest  of  the  *  Lives,'  and  it  is  in  this  aspect 
that  the  chief  importance  of  Mr.  Fraser  Bae's  work  lies. 

Sheridan  belonged  to  an  old  Irish  family.  His  an- 
cestors, in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  end  sixteenth  centuries, 
were  as  princes  in  the  land,  and  his  own  branch  of  the 
&mil;  were  chiefs  of  the  name.  But,  as  has  so  often  hap- 
,pened  with  Irish  families,  the  grandeur  of  the  ancient 
|i ancestry  had  passed  away  long  before  we  reach  modem 
II  times  ;  and  Mr.  Bae  is  right  not  to  take  his  readers  f nrther 
'  back  than  his  hero's  grand&Lther,  a  scholarly  and,  for  a  time, 
very  successful  schoolmaster  in  Dublin — Dr.  Sheridan,  the 
friend  of  Swift.  As  with  his  son  and  his  grandson,  the 
Doctor's  career  was  a  strange  mixture  of  success  and  failure. 
His  admirable  school  was  ruined  by  a  rival  establishment, 
started  by  his  former  patrons  ;  and  we  find  him  animadvert- 
ing, in  a  letter  to  Swift,  in  1736,  on  these  quondam  friends 
— *  qnon-dam  them  all !  '—with  as  much  severity  as  he  thinks 
permissible  to  bis  clerical  profession.  He  was  snbseqaently 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  lord-lieutenant,  but  gave  much 
offence,  and  lost  his  place,  by  chancing  to  preach  a  sermon, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover, 
on  the  nnhappUy  chosen  text,  '  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the 
'  evil  thereof ! '  Later  in  life  he  became  possessed  of  valuable 
property,  but  his  income  increased  less  fast  than  his  expendi- 
tore,  end  he  was  always  poor  and  in  debt.  His  son,  Thomaa 
Sheridan,  fiither  of  Hichard  Brinsley  Sheridan,  was  a,  man 
of  some  capacity  and,  perhaps,  geuios,  whose  vanitieB  and 
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eccentricities  ruined  any  prospect  that  he  might  have  hod  of 
achieving  permanent  sncceaa.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  popular 
actor  in  Dnblin ;  and  it  was  whilst  manager  of  the  Theatre 
Eoyal  there  that  he  wrote  to  Garrick  to  ask  him  '  to  divide 

*  his  immortality  with  him,  so  that  we  may,  like  Castor  and 

*  Pollux,  appear  always  in  different  hemispheres — in  plain 

*  Engli^,  what  think  yon  of  dividing  the  kingdoms  between 

*  ns,  to  play  one  winter  in  Dublin  and  another  in  London  ? ' 
The  great  purpose  of  hia  life  was  the  cultivation  of  oratory, 
and  the  provision  of  a  perpetual  standard  for  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  Iiuglish.     Sheridan's  '  Pronouncing  Dic- 

*  tiouary '  was  to  follow  at  n<)  great  distance  after  the  work 
of  Johnson.  He  lectoredon  his  favourite  topics  in  the  great 
towns  of  England,  and  amusing  accounts  are  given  how  the 
bold  Irishman  became  the  fashion  in  Edinburgh,  and,  speak- 
ing with  a  strong  brogue,  set  himself  to  teach  Scotchmen 
English.  Doubtless  it  was  in  consequence  of  his  successfdl 
efforts  in  this  direction  that  he  secured  the  freedom  of  the 
City  of  Edinburgh.  His  wife — Sheridan's  mother,  the 
daughter  of  a  Dublin  clergymaji — was  possessed  of  con- 
siderable talent,  and  was  much  respected  and  admired  by 
Bichardson,  and  Johnson,  and  Garrick.  On  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  first,  she  published  her  novel  of  '  Sidney 
'  Biddulph,'  *  which  took  the  town  by  storm.'  Lord  North 
delighted  in  it,  and  Fox  declared  it  the  best  novel  of  the 
age.     Garrick  produced,  at  Drory  Lane,  her  comedy  called 

*  The  Discovery,*  which  was  received  with  the  heartiest 
applause,  and  ran  for  some  time ;  but  her  subsequent  attempts, 
either  at  fiction  or  at  the  drama,  were  less  successfal.  The 
pressure  of  debt  compelled  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sheridan,  in  1761, 
to  betake  themselves  to  France,  where  a  couple  of  years 
later  she  died,  at  the  early  age  of  forty-two,  leaving  behind 
her  an  unpublished  MS.,  in  which  her  son  found  the  proto- 
type of  the  immortal '  Mrs.  Malaprop.' 

Sheridan,  the  second  son  of  this  marriage,  was  at  the 
time  a  boy  of  thirteen  and  at  school  at  Harrow,  where, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  neither  gained  nor  sought 
school  distinctions,  he  could  not  fail  to  establish  a  repatation 
for  cleverness  vrith  all  who  knew  hiui,  whether  masters  or 
boys.  A  leader  in  school  pranks  and  the  favourite  of  his 
schoolfellows,  he  was  by  the  masters  often  suspected  of 
breaches  of  school  discipline ;  but,  it  is  said,  was  never  found 
out — from  which  circumstances,  perhaps,  one  can  estimate 
the  boy's  character  better  than  from  the  formal  disquisi- 
tioQ  of  school  authorities.    He  left  Harrow  at  eighteen, 
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and  for  a  time  lived  a.t  bis  father's  bouse  in  LoDdon,  where 
men  of  very  varied  distinction,  sach  as  Wedderburn,  and 
Foote,  and  Boswell,  and  General  Paoli  were  constant  visitors. 

At  the  end  of  1770  bis  father  set  np  bis  family  house  at 
Bath,  then  the  most  fashionable  resort  in  England  ontside 
the  metropolis ;  and  bare,  before  many  months  bad  passed, 
events  occurred  which  moulded  the  mture  course  of  yonng 
Sheridan's  life.  Our  author  brings  rapidly  before  as  the 
glories  of  Bath  as  described  from  different  points  of  view  by 
Smollett,  Miss  Burney,  Hannah  More,  and  Jane  Austen.  *  It 
'  was  a  city  of  palaces,  a  town  of  bills,  and  a  bill  of  towns.' 
Distinguished  men  and  women  of  every  kind  sought  ita 
healing  springs  or  mingled  in  its  soci^  life.  BaHs  and 
ridottos,  the  theatre,  music,  cards,  in  never-ending  succes- 
sion, made  the  Bath  season  outrival  that  of  London  itself. 
'  Bath,  happy  Bath,'  sighed  Hannah  More  in  1792,  'is  as 
'  gay  as  if  there  is  no  war,  nor  sin,  nor  misery  in  the 
'  world  ! '  Even  the  staid  Wilberforce,  a  few  years  earlier, 
bad  felt  the  attraction  of  its  temptations.  '  Too  dissipated 
'  a  place,*  he  writes  in  his  jonmal, '  except  the  waters  are 
'  necessary.  Habits  of  idleness  almost  inseparable  from  it, 
'  and  one  grows  insensibly  fond  of  them.' 

In  this  gay  world  yonng  Sheridan,  whose  Harrow  scbool- 
fellowa  were  now  starting  undei^raduate  life  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  soon  became  a  prime  favourite,  both  with  men 
and  women.  Singularly  handsome,  overflowing  with  spirits, 
with  a  ready  wit,  he  would  naturally  shine  in  every  social 
gathering.  At  this  time,  according  to  Miss  Burney, 
'  there  was  nothing  more  tonish  in  Bath  than  to  visit  Lady 
'  Miller  at  Bath-Easton,*  where  the  wits  contended  for  prizes 
awarded  to  the  best  versifier,  and  where  a  high  character 
for  refined  taste  and  cultured  testbeticism  was  somewhat 
laboriously  maintained.  Young  Sheridan  attended  fre- 
quently at  the  '  Parnassus  Fair,'  as  Horace  Walpole  calls  it, 
held  weekly  at  Bath-Easton,  where  he  must  have  seen  mncb 
to  delight  his  keen  sense  of  bamoor,  and  where  he  must 
also  have  made  acquaintance  with  many  men  and  women  of 
wider  tastes  than  the  mere  pleasure-seekers  of  the  city.  Of 
his  life  and  conduct  at  Bath  almost  nothing  is  Imown. 
'  His  sisters  always  regarded  him  with  a  warm  affection/ 
says  the  good-natured  Mr.  Eraser  Bae,  *  and  a  good  brother 
'  is  seldom  a  bad  boy.'  There  is,  however,  more  evidence  as 
to  bis  aspirations  than  as  to  bis  actions,  and  with  young  men 
character  may  often  be  better  read  in  the  former  than  in 
the  latter.     His  greatest  Harrow  friend,  young, Halhed, 
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whilst  an  undergraduate  at  Oxford,  maintained  with 
Sheridan  at  Bath  an  elaborate  coirespODdence  on  literary 
CQliijeets.  Sheridan's  letters  hare  perished,  but  their  con- 
tents can  often  be  gathered  from  Halhed's  letters  to  Sheridan 
which  have  been  preserved.  They  prove  that  Sheridan,  if 
he  did  not  carry  off  prizes  at  Harrow,  must  have  studied  the 
classics  deeply  and  with  enthusiasm.  The  two  friends, 
whose  united  ages  amounted  to  thirty-eight  years,  planned 
and  prepared  a  metrical  translation  of  the  Greek  prose  of 
Aristtenetns — a  choice  of  author,  it  is  suggested,  due  to  the 
amorous  disposition  disclosed  in  the  letters  of  Halhed.  But 
their  great  scheme  was  to  write  a  play  which  from  the 
hoards  of  Drury  Lane  or  Covent  Garden  would  take  the 
town  by  storm,  and  at  once  place  its  authors  on  a  pedestal 
of  &me.  There  is  something  frank  and  modest  in  Halhed's 
letters  to  his  friend.  No  doubt  he  was  at  heart  as  much 
devoted  to  pleasure  as  to  study  whilst  nourishing  great 
plans  and  greater  expectations.  He  owns  that  he  often 
obliterates  the  remembrance  of  a  month  of  study  by  a  month 
of  riot  and  stupidity.  Doubtless,  says  Mr.  Bae,  had 
Sheridan's  letters  been  preserved,  they  would  have  shown 
that  he  was  very  unlike  Halhed  in  the  failings  which  the 
latter  confessed  and  regretted.  This  would  hardly  have 
been  our  own  inference.  At  that  early  age  the  parts  and 
character  of  Halhed  seem  just  those  which  would  make  him 
the  friend  and  con&dant  of  Sheridan.  Yet  how  in  their 
ultimate  destinies  the  boy  Iriends  drifted  apart !  Halhed, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  goes  to  India  to  become  a  devoted 
admirer  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  returns  whilst  Sheridan 
is  filling  the  world  with  eloquent  denunciations  of  the  guilt 
af  his  friend,  and  they  meet  again  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where  for  seven  years  Halhed  occupied  a  seat  as 
Tory  member  for  Lymington. 

Much  of  young  Sheridan's  time  at  Bath  was  spent  at  the 
house  of  Mr.  Linley,  the  composer,  the  fashionable  music 
teacher  of  the  city.  When  the  Sheridans  came  to  Bath 
Linley's  eldest  daughter  Eliza  was  but  sixteen  years  old. 
She  assisted  her  father  by  singing  at  concerts,  where  her 
admirable  voice  and  her  transcendent  beauty  captivated  the 
hearts  of  her  audience.  Sheridan's  elder  brother  fell  in 
love  with  her  at  Bath,  and  his  friend  Halhed  fell  in  love 
■with  her  at  Oxford.  Mr.  Long,  a  wealthy  gentleman  of 
considerable  means,  and  three  times  her  own  age,  with  the 
full  approval  of  her  father,  was  pressing  his  hand  upon  hor. 
Samuel  Foote  made  the  story  famous  by  dramatisipg  the 
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adrentores  of  Misa  '  Liniiet '  in  tlie  '  Fair  Maid  of  Bath,'  a 
comedy  which  in  June,  1771,  was  broQght  ont  at  the 
Haymarket,  with  a  prologue  written  by  Garrick.  Major 
]U!athewB,  a  man  of  wealth  and  dissolnte  habits,  who  lived  a 
bachelor's  life  in  Bath,  whilst  his  wife  remained  in  the 
conntry,  persecuted  the  poor  girl  with  his  attentions,  and 
the  latter,  in  her  distress,  gave  her  conBdences  to  her  Mends, 
young  Sheridan's  sisters,  who  again  no  less  naturally 
turned  to  their  spirited  and  quick-witted  brother  to  get 
Miss  Linley  out  of  the  difficulties  that  surrounded  her. 
Sheridai],  whose  admiration  for  Miss  Linley  had  been  long 
felt  by  himself,  but  had  not,  it  is  said,  been  hitherto  disclosed 
to  the  object  of  it,  and  was  certainly  not  suspected  by  tbeir 
friends,  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  A  hundred  and  thirty 
years  ago  the  world  had  not  become  hardened  in  the  prosaic 
habits  of  our  own  time. 

'  A  church — a  priest — a  aigh— a  ring — 
And  a  chaise  and  four  to  Dover.' 

These  were  the  almost  necessary  romantic  accompaniments 
of  a  love-match  of  the  day.  Chivalry  was  not  yet  at  a  disr 
county  nor  had  wedlock  become  *  the  sober  thing  '  of  a  later 
age. 

'A  plain  jfoung  man — a  plain  gold  ring— 
The  curate — and  St.  George's.' 

Sheridan's  adventures  might  well  have  been  sung  by  Lord 
Edward  Fitzgerald.  He  ran  away  with  his  lady-love,  the 
most  beautiful  and  accomplished  woman  of  her  day,  whom 
all  the  world  wanted  to  marry.  He  married  her  twice.  He 
fonght  two  sanguinary  duels  on  her  account,  and  was  very 
nearly  engaged  in  a  third.  He  rescued  her  from  a  mer- 
cenary father,  and  from  the  pursuit  of  a  profession  which 
her  modesty  made  her  detest;  and  then,  with  an  entire 
absence  of  pecuniary  resources,  he  at  the  age  of  one  and 
twenty,  she  still  in  her  nineteenth  year,  sit  down  to  face  the 
world  and  to  win  fame. 

One  March  evening  of  1772  a  sedan-chair  waited  at  Mr. 
Linley's  house  in  the  Crescent.  Miss  Linley  steps  into  it  and 
is  forthwith  carried  to  a  postchaise,  which  straightway  gallops 
off  through  the  night  to  London,  carrying  Sheridan  himself 
with  the  lady  and  her  maid.  They  arrive  early  next 
morning  in  London,  where  he  introduces  her  to  a  friend  as  an 
heiress  whom  he  is  carrying  off  to  France,  They  embark  at 
once  on  board  a  ship  lying  in  the  Thames,  and  are  safely 
landed  at  Dunkirk.    According  to  Sheridan's  sister.  Miss 
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Liole;  sharedher  own  belief  that  Sheridan's  object  was  to 
rescue  the  latter  from  the  persecutions  of  unwelcome 
lovers ;  and,  in  order  to  make  her  secure  against  appearing 
professionally  on  the  public  stage — a  life  which  she  detested, 
bat  which  made  her  services  of  great  pecuniary  value  to 
her  father — she  wa^  to  be  placed  in  a  French  convent  at 
Lille.  When  landed  in  France  Sheridan  had  no  difficulty 
in  persuading  the  beautiful  '  Maid  of  Bath '  that  he  would 
be  most  unwilling  to  leave  her  in  a  French  convent  unless 
he  had  first  married  her,  and  he  indeed  told  her  that 
such  marriage  had  all  along  been  the  object  of  his  hopes. 
We  are  not  told  of  the  reception  by  the  lady  of  this  change 
in  the  character  of  the  hero  of  the  story  from  guardian  to 
hosband ;  but  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  shock  of  her 
surprise  can  have  been  very  violent.  Anyhow,  duly  married 
they  were  at  the  end  of  March,  at  a  village  near  Calais, 
by  a  priest  who  was  often  employed  in  uniting  runaway 
couples.  Thus  duly  qnaliSed,  Miss  Linley  is  lodged  in  a 
room  in  a  convent  at  Lille,  whence  a  few  days  later  she 
removes  to  the  house  of  an  English  doctor.  In  their  letters 
home  the  convent  is  mentioned,  but  not  the  marriage,  which, 
indeed,  is  kept  a  profound  secret,  Mr.  Linley  comes  to 
Lille,  and  next  day  he,  his  daughter,  and  Sheridan  return 
amicably  tt^ether  to  England. 

Amongst  the  many  lovers  of  Miss  Linley,  the  one  who  had 
least  right  most  resented  her  flight — the  profligate  Mathews, 
The  account  of  the  proceedings,  which  appeared  to  satisfy 
the  feelings  of  the  Sheridan  and  Linley  families,  had  no 
effect  in  assnaging  his  wrath,  and  before  the  fugitives 
retnmed — viz.  on  April  8 — Mathews  caused  to  be  inserted 
in  the  *  Bath  Chronicle '  an  announcement  denouncing  *  Mr. 
*  Richard  S.  as  unworthy  of  the  treatment  of  a  gentleman,' 
and  publicly  posting  him  'as  a  L.  and  a  treacherous  S.' 
What  followed  is  somewhat  differently  described  by  the 
friends  of  the  two  combatants ;  but  there  is  no  reason  to 
donbt  the  substantial  accuracy  of  the  story  told  by  Sheridan 
himself  and  by  his  sister,  though,  in  some  details,  the 
accounts  do  not  tally.  Mathews  and  Sheridan,  accom- 
panied by  their  seconds,  proceeded  to  Hyde  Park,  which, 
however,  on  an  April  afternoon,  was  found  to  be  a  place 
inconveniently  snlgect  to  observation,  and  the  whole  party 
consequently  adjourned  to  the  Castle  Tavern,  in  Henrietta 
Street,  where  the  two  at  once  engage.  Sheridan,  after  a  few 
passes,  disarms  his  antagonist  and  has  him  at  his  mercy, 
whereupon  Mathews  signs  a  written  apology  dictated  bj 
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SheridaD,  and  sUU  in  the  poaseasion  of  his  descendants. 
Different  accotints  of  what  bad  happened  on  thia  occasion 
having  been  mode  public,  Matbewa,  some  months  later, 
challenged  Sheridan  loa8econdcombat,and  in  the  early  dawn 
of  July  2  a  fnrioua  engagement  took  place  between  them 
on  ClavertoQ  Down,  near  Bath.  Sheridan  rushed  npoa  his 
antagonist,  the  ground  was  uneven,  and  both  fell  to  the 
ground  aimultaneously,  both  swot^is  getting  snapped  in  the 
taXX.  Mathewa,  the  older  and  heavier  man,  was  uppermoat, 
and  made  nse  of  the  broken  portion  of  his  sword  to  stab 
hia  antagonist  repeatedly  in  the  body  and  the  face.  Again, 
as  waa  almost  inevitable,  the  story  was  differently  relat^  by 
the  friends  of  the  two  combatants,  and  a  third  duel  was 
very  nearly  brought  about.  Mathewa,  at  the  second  duel, 
was  at  all  events  victoriona,  and  drove  off  post-haste  in  his 
carriage  and  four,  leaving  Sheridan  almost  dead  upon  the 
field. 

The  news  of  thia  almost  fatal  encounter  very  nearly 
betrayed  Miss  Linley  into  a  confesaion  of  her  marriage. 
She  had  been  singing  professionally  at  Oxford,  and  it  was 
on  her  journey  back  to  Bath  that  the  bad  tidings  were 
broken  to  her  by  a  clergyman— a  family  friend — who,  for 
that  purpose,  had  taken  a  place  beside  her  in  her  chaise. 
In  her  agitation  she  declared  she  was  Sheridan's  wife,  and 
entitled  to  go  to  him  and  nurse  him.  Yet  it  does  not 
appear  that  any  real  disclosure  as  to  what  had  happened  in 
France  took  place  till  long  afterwards. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  after  their  retnm  from  -' 
France  Sheridan  and  Miss  Linley,  notwithstanding  their 
private  marriage,  still  regarded  themselves  as  at  the  most 
engaged  lovers,  and  not  as  husband  and  wife.  They  meet 
clandestinely,  he  sends  her  love  poems,  yet  he  forbids  her 
corresponding  with  him,  and  even  contemplates  the  possi- 
bility of  her  marrying  someone  else ;  whilst  she,  hearing 
rnmoors  of  his  attentions  to  other  ladies,  at  last  adjures 
him  '  to  write  no  more,'  and  declares  she  can  never  be  his 
wife!  Whatever  the  object  of  the  flight  to  France,  it  is 
clear  that  the  attempt  to  save  Miss  Linley  from  the  persecu- 
tion of  suitors,  and  from  the  necessity  of  appearing  profes- 
sionally in  public,  was  not  successful.  Her  father  still  saw 
in  her  services  a  chief  source  of  his  income,  and  was 
strongly  urging  her  to  accept  a  wealthy  and  respectable 
aspirant  to  her  hand  whom  she  could  not  love.  It  is  not 
quite  clear  at  what  time  Sheridan  at  last  announced  himself 
to  Mr.  Linley  as  his  daughter's  suitor.    It  is,  however, 
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certain  that  in  April,  1773,  when  she  was  still  011I7  nine- 
teen,  he  was  married  to  her  in  public,  with  the  fall  consent 
of  her  father,  and  there  is  much  probability  in  Mr.  Eraser 
BaA'a  conjecture  that  this  consent  was  purchased  by 
Sheridan  agreeing  to  waive  his  right  to  a  portion  of  the  little 
fort:nne  possessed  by  the  lady,  which,  till  be  had  attained 
his  majority,  in  October  1772,  he  was  not  in  a  position 
to  do. 

'  During  the  intemuptial  period  some  insight  can  be  gained 
into  tiie  character  and  aspirations  of  Sheridan  from  the 
correspondence  between  him  and  his  greatest  friend,  Thomas 
Orenville,  the  younger  brother  of  Lord  Buckingham  and 
William  Grenville.  These  letters  from  Sheridan  now  seethe 
light  for  the  first  time.  He  writes  much  about  Miss  Linley 
in  the  language  of  a  lover  who  has  no  expectations  that 
their  attachment  will  ever  result  in  a  happy  union  ;  indeed, 
even  *  to  hope  for  happiness  from  it,  u  and  mnst  be  impos- 
sible.* Later  he  warns  his  friend  against  yielding  to  the 
eame  fatal  charms  that  have  overthrown  his  own  happiness. 
He  speculates  occasionally  on  his  own  future  career.  Lord 
Townshend  has  promised  to  help  him,  and  a  diplomatic 
post  is  vrithin  the  possibilities  of  his  future.  He  will  study 
!French  and  Italian ;  he  wilt  give  himself  up  to  the  study  uf 
the  law,  and  be  called  to  the  Bar.  Lord  Townshend's  fine 
promises,  however,  came  to  nothing;  and  long  before 
Sheridan  could  have  made  a  name  at  the  Bar  abilities  of  a 
different  order  from  those  of  asuccessful  lawyer  were  to  make 
him  famous  throughont  the  English-speaking  world  of  his 
own  and  future  times.  For  the  rest  his  letters  are  full  of 
rather  wordy  and  commonplace  philosophising  upon  the 
iastabUity  of  happiness  and  the  delights  of  friendship. 
Though  it  is  true,  he  says,  that  ambition  may  bring  many 
dangers  to  private  happiness,  yet  the  qnietest  and  most 
happy  of  private  lives  is  hardly  less  exposed  to  disaster. 
Beatit  may  ruin  domestic  bliss,  for  in  a  life  of  retirement 
'  a  nutn  rests  hia  happiness  on  persona,  not  things.  .  ,  .  Conld  our 
natural  stocic  of  benevolence,'  he  contiDues,  '  be  intended  to  be  thus 
(urcnmacribed  7  Was  it  meant  that  we  should  shrink  from  the  active 
principles  of  virtue,  and  consequently  of  true  happiness,  and  indo- 
lently insure  them  both  on  others'  lives?  Nor  can  such  a  life  he 
the  sphere  of  true  benevolence.  He  who  retires  to  solitude  (unless 
convinced  that  he  is  fit  for  no  other  station)  and  thinks  that  he  does 
much  in  relieving  the  few  objects  of  distress  that  groan  within  bis 
hearing,  does  really  but  gratify  himself  in  removing  what  must  mo»t 
annoy  him,  on  the  same  principle  that  he  does  dunghills  or  ruins. 
True  ambition  can  never  be  disappointed  ;  it  hopes  moat  when  moM 
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oppressed,  and  the  very  scene  which  presents  it  irith  its  miaTortiuies 
denies  it  time  to  feel  or  opportunity  to  indulge  them.  Then  its  objoct 
is  as  immortal  as  the  source  of  it  Our  eajoyments  here  vill  ever 
depend  upon  ourselves  and  oni  own  abilities;  in  the  other,  they  caa 
exist  but  upon  the  verge  of  accident,  and  others'  caprice.  Death  cannot 
touch  the  object  of  the  one.  The  other  must  live  a  slave  to  tfae  dread 
of  his  dart'    (Tol.  i.  p.  248.) 

Hie  correspondent,  Thomas  GrenYille,  who  afterwards 
played  such  an  important  part  on  the  political  Btage,  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Fraaer  Rae  as  at  that  time  '  a  most  estimable 
'  yonng  man,'  and  the  extraordinarily  verbose  and  pedantic 
manner  in  which  the  two  yonng  men  of  twenty  corresponded 
makes  the  reader  almost  long  for  the  less  pretentions 
effusions  of  the  sanguine  a,nd  happy-go-lacky  Halhed. 

'  I  am  forced,'  writes  Grenville,  '  in  great  measure  to  infringe  the 
settled  rules  and  forms  of  conrespondence,  which  in  general  forbid  a 
second  tetter  till  advice  has  come  of  the  receipt  of  the  first  But  upon 
extraordinary  events  these  ordinary  rules  must  be  dispensed  with.' 

To  this  letter  yonng  Sheridan  replies  with  equal  for- 
mality : — 

'  I  tiiank  you  most  sincerely  for  the  interest  you  take  in  my  welfare— 
I  mean,  in  your  wishes  to  recommend  to  me  that  tninqtiillity  of  mind 
which  is  indeed  the  health  of  the  soul,  and  which  ought  to  tie  to  all  a 
consideration  as  superior  to  bodily  welfare  as  the  soul  is  to  the  body. 
But  I  am  afraid  their  well-being  m  a  most  essential  degree  depends  on 
the  original  construction  of  our  frames.  We  may  diet  and  exercise 
the  one  to  its  advantage ;  ao  we  may  cultivate  and  improve  the  <^er,' 

and  so  on,  and  so  on.  We  need  not  puraae  this  corre- 
spondence further.  Sheridan,  whether  convinced  by  hia 
philosophy  or  impelled  by  the  stronger  forces  of  hia  natnre, 
did  not  lead  the  life  of  pablic  inaction  and  private  domea- 
ttcity,  against  which  as  the  whole  end  of  man  he  rightly 
ai^ed.  His  marriage  and  his  domestic  bliss  were  the 
begumiiig  of  bis  public  life.  He,  an  unknown  youth  of 
one-and-twenty,  had  run  away  with  and  married  tiie  lady 
whose  beaaty  and  whose  voice  and  whose  adrentores  were  the 
talk  of  England.  They  settle  down  with  almost  no  money 
of  their  own  in  a  little  house  at  East  Burnham.  Sheridan 
sympathises  with  the  strong  feeling  of  his  wife  against  her 
earning  an  income  by  singing  in  public,  and  be  tamed  to 
literature  with  full  confidence  that  there  be  woald  find  both 
wealth  and  fame. 

Of  his  political  writings  at  this  period  Ifr.  Fraaer  Bae 
tells  ns  no  more  than  Moore.  Undoubtedly  Sheridan  had 
already  felt  a  strong  interest  in  politics,  and  hia  earliest 
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public  writing  appears  to  have  been  ft  letter  dated  1770, 
defending  the  then  new  ministr;  of  Lord  North.  Whilst  at 
East  Bnmham  his  tniud  was  probably  largely  occupied  irith 
other  thoughts,  and  during  the  honeymoon  and  subsequent 
months  he  was,  appropriately  enough,  completely  dominated 
by  a  passionate  belief  in  the  high  mission  of  woman.  '  He 
'  was  madly  in  love,  and  regarded  women  as  the  representa- 

*  tires  on  earth  of  the  Angels  in  Heaven.*  Accordingly,  in 
bis  '  Letter  to  the  Queen '  he  adrocates  the  foundation  of  a 
'  Boyal  Sanctnary.'  Hampton  Court,  or  some  other  palace, 
is  to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  university  for  well-born  bat 
impecunious  young  ladies,  Qaeen  Charlotte  to  be  chancellor, 
and  aristocratic  ladies  to  be  snb-chancellors  and  professors. 
The  instmctora  were  all  to  be  women,  '  excepting  for  the 
'languages.    Latin  and  Greek  should  not  be  learned,'  for 

*  the  frown  of  pedantry  destroys  the  blnsh  of  sensibility.' 
They  should  read  '  romances,'  which  represent  the  effecte  of 
passions  as  they  should  be,  rather'  than  'novels,'  which 
represent  them  as  they  are.  Depraved  human  nature  is  no 
fit  study  fw  the  yoong.  The  ladies  were  to  be  well  trained 
in  various  accomplislunents,  in  dancing,  mnsic,  poetry,  and 
embroidery.  They  were  to  ride  and  walk,  and  in  the 
winter  '  the  French  petite  jeni  should  entertain  and  quicken 
•the  geuios.'  Their  moral  training  was  to  be  the  care  of 
'  a  clergyman  of  uncommon  character.'  '  They  should  be 
'taken  into  life  by  degrees.  Above  all,  a  knowledge  of 
'  economy  and  the  management  of  a  house  should  be 
'inculcated  as  at  the  Nuns  in  France.    They  should  in 

*  return  regard  the  different  offices.  The  want  of  this  has 
'  hurt  matrimony  more  than  can  be  expressed.  But  let  them 
'  have  modesty.  I  hate  women  link-boy  like.'  Thus  pre- 
pared, the  ladies  would  come  from  their  '  Sanctuary '  to 
elevate  society  and  improve  the  world. 

It  was  in  1775  that  Sheridan  first  made  his  mark,  and 
realised  the  long-cherished  hope  that  a  drama  from  his  pen 
woold  at  once  raise   him  to  the  pinnacle  of  fame.     '  The 

*  Rivals '  appeared  at  Oovent  Garden  in  the  early  part  of 
the  year.  It  ran  for  sixteen  consecutive  days,  then  con- 
sidered an  almost  unexampled  period.  It  was  the  rage  in 
Ix)ndon,  in  Bath,  at  Southampton,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
provinces.  In  November  of  the  same  year  '  The  Duenna,* 
the  most  successful  comic  opera  since  the  '  Beggar's  Opera ' 
— and  ovring  much  of  its  success  to  the  musical  talent  of 
Iiioley — was  performed  amid  the  most  enthusiastic  plaudite. 
During  ite  first  season  it  vraa  performed  seventy-five  l^os. 
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In  the  same  gammer  the  fame  of  Mrs.  Sheridan's  beauty 
was  establisbed  for  erer  by  the  completion  and  exhibition 
of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  portrait  of  her  aa  '  Saint  Cecilia.' 

Garrick  was  about  to  retire  from  the  management  and 
part-proprietorship  of  Drury  Lane.  In  the  snmmer  of  1776 
he  conreyed  his  interest  to  Sheridan,  who  with  bis  father- 
in-law  became  possessed  of  the  greater  part  of  the  property, 
and  late  in  September  of  that  year  Dmry  Lane  opened 
under  Sheridan's  mana^ment.  It  was  a  bold  specalation. 
Linley  trembled  at  the  risks  of  their  venture,  but  the  san- 
^ine  spirit  of  his  son-in-law  never  quailed.  Old  Sheridan 
became  bia  son's  stage  manager,  but  the  soaring  spirit  of 
that  most  disagreeable  and  irreconcileable  of  parents,  who 
in  the  past  had  measured  himself  with  Garrick,  whom  he 
now  ventured  to  snob,  was  not  contented.  An  experience 
of  three  years  proved  the  incompetence  of  the  stage  manager, 
and  the  intolerable  old  gentleman  complained  bitterly  in  bis 
later  days  of  bow  his  career  had  been  ruined  by  the  jealousy 
of  Garrick,  and  the  harsh  treatment  he  had  received  from  an 
unnatural  son.  From  the  Linleys,  father  and  son,  Sheridan 
received  much  assistance ;  bat  his  wife,  whilst  she  was  able 
to  attend  to  the  business,  did  far  more  than  anyone  else  to 
maintain  some  sort  of  order  and  method  in  the  management. 

In  May,  1777,  appeared  *  The  School  for  Scandal.'  The 
original  cast  for  this,  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  plays, 
must,  in  the  opinion  of  so  competent  a  judge  as  Mr,  Ban- 
croft, *  have  been  perfect.'  *  The  enthusiasm  with  which  it 
was  heard  has  never  been  dimmed.  It  is  as  popular  on  one 
Bide  of  the  Atlantic  as  on  the  other.  It  waa  played,  on  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  its  production  in  the  capital  of 
Canada,  before  the  governor- general,  Lord  DuCTerin,  Sheri- 
dan's great-grandson.  As  we  write,  it  is  being  performed 
at  the  first  of  London  theatres,  at  the  height  of  the  London 
season.    In  1779  appeared  'The  Critic' 

'  At  the  theatre,'  Mya  Mr.  Fraser  Rue,  '  Sheridan  had  become  a 
monarch ;  ia  Bociety  he  ehone  as  a  star  of  the  RrsC  magnitude.  .  .  . 
He  had  risen  withia  six  eventful  years  from  btiini;  noteworthy  ai  the 
young  husband  of  the  accomplished  and  lovely  Uiss  Linley  to  be  the 
acknowledged  chief  amoogst  ItvlDg  dramatists.  The  clevereit  and 
most  bosutiful  women  of  the  time  eagerly  sought  his  company,  and 
were  flattered  bv  his  notice.  All  men  were  glad  to  make  his  personal 
acquaintance.  Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight,  he  basked  amid  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  and,  as  Bunyan  might  have  phrased  it,  he  walked  in 
silver  slippers  in  the  sunshine  and  with  applause.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  344.) 

•  Life  of  Sheridan,  vol  ii.  p.  820. 
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Sheridan  waa  as  good  a  judge  of  placers  as  ofplays,  aod 
enlisted  in  hia  company  the  services  of  John  Ketnble,  of 
Mrs.  Siddona,  and  of  Abs.  Jordan.  For  a  time  he  mast  no 
doubt  have  been  in  receipt  of  an  income  of  man^  thon- 
sanda  a  year,  which  he  freely  spent.  He  lived  as  saniptu- 
oualj  as  his  grandfather  had  ever  done.     '  His  guests  cen- 

*  so^d  hia  reckleasnesa  and  accepted  hia  invitatioDS.  His 
'  wife  made  these  entertainments  doubly  attractire  with  song. 
<  Their  lariah  hospitality  was  freely  reciprocated.  Every 
'  person  of  note  was  glad  to  welcome,  in  return,  the  great 
'  dramatist  and  bis  fascinating  wife.'  He  was  proposed  by 
Dr.  Johnaonasamemberoftbeezcluaire 'Literary  Club,'  and 
elected  when  Charles  Fox  was  presiding,  and  Adam  Smith 
and  Burke,  Glarrick,  Gibbon,  and  Beynolda  were  present. 
Before  he  had  been  two  months  a  member  of  Parliament  he 
was  elected  to  Brooks's, '  still  noteworthy  among  clubs  for 

*  having  as  members  those  who  hold  a  good  position  in 

*  society  and  aristocratic  views  in  politics.'  Assuredly  no 
charge  can  be  made  against  the  London  of  that  day  that 
it  was  slow  to  welcome  the  brilliant  young  Irishman,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  nothing  but  his  vrits  to  recommend 
him. 

It  was  at  the  general  election  in  the  antnmQ  of  1780  that 
Sheridan,  supported  by  the  Spencer  and  Cavendish  interest, 
and  with  the  active  help  of  Lady  Spencer  and  the  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  was  elected  for  Staffoi^.  It  was  the  commence- 
ment of  a  quarter  of  a  centnry  universally  recognised  as 
the  most  briUiant  period  that  the  House  of  Commons  has 
ever  known.  When  Parliament  met,  Sheridan  and  his 
colle^ue  were  attacked,  with  ample  warrant,  for  having 
secured  their  seats  by  bribery  and  treating.  Five  pouncU 
was,  it  seems,  the  customary  price  then  demanded  for  a  vote 
by  the  free  and  independent  electors  of  Stafford ;  and  Mr. 
Biae  inserts  in  hia  book  facsimiles  of  the  free  tickets  issued 
by  the  candidates  entitling  the  holder  to  a  dinner  and  six 
quarts  of  ale.  At  that  time  a  man  in  Sheridan's  position, 
without  local  connexion,  could  only  enter  Parliament  by 
means  such  as  these  or  through  the  patronage  of  the  owner 
of  a  pocket  borongh.  He  chose  the  readiest  means  avail- 
able. He  acted  no  worse  than  others,  and  his  conduct  gave 
no  offence  to  the  political  morality  of  hia  day,  when  in  the 
few  popular  constituencies  bribery,  though  absolutely  ill^al, 
waa  almost  universally  practised.  In  the  close  boroughs, 
OQ  the  other  hand,  the  parliamentary  representation  was 
bought  and  sold  in  simpler  fashion  for  hard  cash,  without  , 
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aaj  conceaJmeob,  and  the  public  conscience  yraa  no  more 
shocked  then  than  it  is  apparently  in  oar  own  day  by  the 
sale  of  *a  core  of  sonla.'  When,  therefore,  Sheridan  was 
attacked  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  malpractices  at  his 
electioD,  it  was  recognised  that  party  spirit  mach  more  than 
outraged  virtue  influenced  bis  assailants ;  and  the  first 
speech  of  the  young  member  was  made  in  Tigoronsly  re- 
pelling the  cluurges  brought  against  him.  The  speech  was 
ustened  to  with  the  greatest  attention,  as  indeed  was  sure 
to  be  the  case  when  a  new  member  was  for  the  first  time 
addressing  the  House  on  a  personal  question  affecting  him- 
self, even  where  that  member's  fame  had  not  already  run 
through  the  land.  For  the  gossip  repeated  by  Moore  that 
Sheridan's  first  speech  was  a  positire  fiasco  ^ere  appears 
to  be  no  kind  of  foundation ;  nor  can  we  discover,  on  the 
other  hand,  from  any  contemporary  mention  that  it  was  a 
very  marked  success.  The  proceedings  against  him  were 
dropped,  and  he  maintained  his  seat  at  Stafford,  no  doubt 
at  very  considerable  cost,  till  the  death  of  Charles  Fox,  whom 
he  succeeded  at  Westminster  in  1806. 

From  the  first  Sheridan  was  identified  with  the  Whig 

party,   and  with  that  special  section  of  it  which  in  1780 

looked  to  the  leadership  of  Charles  Fox.     At  the  time  when 

he  entered  Parliament  that  party  was  full  of  hope  at  the 

evidently   impending   fall   of    the   long   ministry  of   Lord 

North,  upon  which  the  ever-increasing  disasters  of  the  war 

with  America  were  continually  heaping  fresh  discredit.     It 

was   against   the   continuance   of  the   war  that   the  main 

attacks  of  the  Whigs  were  directed.    With  Fox  and  with 

Pitt   Sheridan    heartily     supported     Burke's    Measure    of 

Economical   Keform ;   with   Burke  and   with   Dunning   he 

protested  against  the  growing  subserviency  of  Parliament  to 

the  insidious  power  of  the  Crown  ;  and  with  Pitt's  projects 

for  a  reform  of  the  representation  of  the  people  he  was  in 

keen  sympathy.     In  1782  Lord  North's  Ministry,  which  had 

bed  twelve  years,  felL    Lord  Rockingham  took  his  place, 

1  Sheridan  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  with  only  two 

trs'  experience  of  the  House  of  Commons,  became  IJnder- 

;retary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  his  immediate  superior  being 

friend  and  chief,  Charles  Fox,  the  new  Secretary  of 

ite. 

It  was  a  grave  misfortune,'  says  Mr.  Gladstone,  'for 
heridan,  at  his  date,  to  be  an  Irishman."     Sorely  no 

*  The  Nmeteeuth  Centniy,  Jose,  1896. 
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Englisbman  and  no  Scobchman  ever  rose  faster  into  fa,me  ! 
The  world  of  London — political,  literary,  social — had  taken 
-Qte  brilliant  yonng  Irishman  to  its  arms,  and  an  English 
constitueucy  gave  him  its  confidence  for  nearly  a  quarter  of 
s  centory.  He  seemed  in  1782  to  have  the  ball  at  his  feet. 
What  was  the  reason  that,  having  gone  ao  far,  he  did  not 
go  much  further,  and  that  history  was  not  to  number  him 
amongst  those  to  whose  guidance  Parliament  and  the 
oonntoy  were  willing  to  entrust  the  interests  of  the  nation  9 
It  is  Mr.  Bae's  object  to  represent  Sheridan,  almost  from 
his  boyhood,  as  a  wise  and  far-seeing  statesman,  whose 
political  Tirtue  was  of  a  more  rigid  type  than  that  of  most 
of  his  contemporaries — one  whose  career  was  to  a  great 
extent  blighted  by  the  mean  calomnies  invented  and  spread 
abroad  by  jealous  rivals  and  greedily  welcomed  by  the  vulgar 
pr^adioes  of  social  caste.  We  are  less  impressed  than  his 
bi<^Tapher  by  these  evidences  of  early  statesmanship.  It 
appears  tiiat,  when  very  young,  Shendan  had  intended  to 
write  a  pamphlet  in  reply  to  Dr.  Johnson's  '  Taxation — No 
'  ^^ranny,'  and  the  notes  made  by  him  for  this  purpose 
remain ;  but  in  the  dozen  or  so  of  sententious  lines  which 
are  all  that  Mr.  Bae  quotes,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the  reader  to 
join  in  his  recognition  of  the*  Statesman  in  Embryo.'  Again, 
Sheridan's  fourth  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons,  attack- 
ing  the  ma^^trates  of  Middlesex  for  their  utter  incompe- 
tency on  the  occasion  of  the  Gordon  riots,  we  are  told,  '  at 

*  once  stamped  him  as  a  statesman,'  and  thus  when  he  enters 
the  Ministry  in  '  a  subordinate  position,'  we  are  invited  to 
think  that  nndne  recognition  was  made  of  his  merits,  and 
that  Sheridan,  had  he  had  his  deserts,  would  have  at  once 
found  a  place  in  the  Cabinet.  William  Pitt,  we  are  re- 
minded, was  the  second  son  of  the  great  Earl  of  Chatham ; 
whilst  the  young  Irishman  was  only  '  the  second  son  of  plain 

*  Thomas  Sheridan.'  True !  But  any  one  who  ha^  taken 
the  pains  to  study  impartially  the  characters  of  the  two 
'second  sons'  will  recognise  that  the  difference  of  the 
circumstances  under  which  they  entered  Parliament  in  1760 
was  but  a  small  matter  as  compared  with  the  deep  differ- 
ences in  character  and  nature  between  the  men  themselves. 
Sheridan  had  by  means  of  his  transcendent  abilities,  and  to 
his  infinite  credit,  won  his  way  to  a  front  place  in  the  politi- 
cal world.  He  had  shown  that  he  possessed  the  qualities 
which  make  men  rise  quickly.  Did  he  also  possess  those 
which  make  men  trusted  when  they  hold  positions  of 
Ksponsibility  and  power  P    To  as  it  seems  that  Sheridan 
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■was  throughout  the  architect  of  ht8  own  fortnnes.  Not 
merely  ia  his  rise  to  fame,  but  in  the  comparative  failure  of 
his  later  dajs,  his  own  character  and  qualities  were  the 
I'actors  which  decided  his  fate. 

On  Lord  Rockingham'a  death  the  hardly  slambering  fead 
between  Shelbaroe  and  Fox  broke  into  open  war ;  and  when 
the  former  became  Prime  Minister,  supported  by  that  section 
of  the  Whigs  who  had  been  specially  connected  with 
Chatham,  Fox,  accompanied  by  Burke,  the  Duke  of  Port* 
land.  Lord  John  Cavendish,  Sheridan  and  othpra,  at  once  left 
the  Ministry,  carrying  with  them  the  approval  and  support 
of  the  larger  portion  of  the  old  Whig  aristocracy.  Sheridan's 
first  period  of  office  lasted  therefore  only  from  April  to  July. 
Lord  Sheibume,  who  had  brought  William  Pitt  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  into  his  Ministry  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, with  the  lead  of  the  House  of  Common?,  was  over- 
thrown by  the  coalition  between  the  Whigs  led  by  Fox  and 
the  followers  of  Lord  North ;  and  thus  Sheridan,  in  April, 
1783,  again  found  himself  in  office  under  the  nominal 
headship  of  the  Duke  of  Portland — this  time  as  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  in  those  days  of  patrona^  a  much  more  im- 
portant ofBce  than  at  present.  The  Coalition  Ministry  was 
turned  out  by  the  king  in  December  of  the  same  year,  and 
Pitt,  trusted  alike  by  the  sovereign  and  the  people,  com- 
menced his  ministry  of  seventeen  years.  It  was  not  till  1806 
that  Fox  and  Sheridan  again  found  themselves  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Speaker's  chair,  and  once  more  in  office  with 
'  All  the  Talents.'  Even  then  Sheridan's  late  return  to  office 
brought  far  more  disappointment  than  satisfaction.  Ho 
became  Treasurerto  the  Navy  and  a  Privy  Councillor ;  but  he 
was  excluded  from  the  Cabinet.  Lord  Grenville's  Ministry 
fell,  after  a  life  of  only  nine  months,  on  the  Catholic  questiou, 
and  Sheridan  lost  his  seat  as  well  as  his  place,  the  electors  of 
Westminster  who  had  elected  him  just  before,  on  the  death 
of  Charles  Fox,  now  repudiating  him.  His  exclnsion  from 
Parliament  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  as  he  was  almost 
immediately  afterwards  brought  in  for  Ilchester,  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  all  probability  paying  his  expenses. 

Sheridan  acted  throughout  with  Fox.  With  Fox,  on  his 
first  entering  Parliament,  he  condemned  the  American  and 
Continental  war.  With  Fox  he  condemned  Lord  Shetburne's 
propos<\ls  for  a  peace.  With  Fox  he  joined  Lord  Nortli  in 
the  unhappy  '  Coalition '  Ministry.  He  shared  Pox's  viewa 
or.  the  question  of  the  Regency.  With  Fox  he  opposed  the 
war  with  the  French  Bepublic  and  the  union  with  Ireland^ 
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With  Pitt'a  wise  commercial  policy  lie  bad  no  sympathy. 
With  projects  of  democratic  reforms  he  always  sympathised, 
RuA  he  steadily  aapported  the  claims  to  all  civil  rights  of  his 
Soman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing 
partisan  of  his  chief,  and  we  see  little  room  to  suppose  that 
his  influence  or  advice  ever  tended  to  keep  his  leader  from 
the  mistakes  into  which  on  several  occasions  that  eminent 
statesman  fell.  Indeed,  it  would  have  been  well  for  Fox 
had  his  principal  colleagne  possessed  qualities  which  would 
have  operated  as  a  makeweight  a^inst  bis  own  failings. 
Sightly  or  wrongly,  the  public  held  that  the  great  Whig 
leader,  with  all  his  generous  qualities,  genuine  popular 
sympathies,  and  splendid  abilities,  carried  into  political  life 
some  of  that  gambling  spirit  which  had  mined  his  private 
fortunes.  After  the  fall  of  the  coalition,  Sheridan  stated  in 
the  House  of  Commons  that  he  had  advised  Fox  against  it, 

*  for  the  middling  classes  of  the  people  .  .  .  who  were  not 
'  the  best  qoalified  to  judge  of  nice  and  refined  points  of 

*  politics,'  were  likely  to  be  prejudiced  against  it.  Lord 
John  Kussell  and  Lord  Macaulay,  Lord  Sttuihope  and  Lord 
Bosebery,  have  in  later  times  fuUy  concurred  in  the  general 
condemnation,  not  indeed  as  involving  any  nice  or  refined 
dislinctions  difficult  of  apprehension,  but  on  the  broad 
ground  that  the  coalition  between  statesmen  who  had  de- 
nounced each  other  as  unworthy  the  respect  of  good  citizens 
and  honest  men  was  made  on  no  gromid  of  public  principle 
whatever,  and  jnstly  entailed  the  censure  of  all  who  valued 
political  morality. 

Sheridan's  highest  distinction  as  an  orator  was  won  by 
his  speeches  against  Warren  Hastings.  It  is  true  that  in 
recent  years  thorough  and  impartial  researches  have  been 
made  into  the  history  of  the  conduct  of  Hastings  and  Impey, 
with  the  result  of  greatly  mitigating  (to  say  the  least)  not 
merely  the  deuanciations  of  Fox,  of  Burke,  and  of  Sheridan, 
bat  the  censures  of  historians  such  as  James  Mill  and 
SIaca,ulay.  Still,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  appreciate  the  great  and  useful  lesson  which  that 
impeachment  tanght.  Our  relations  as  a  nation  to  subject 
provinces  and  to  neighbouring  potentates  were  not  to  be 
regulated  solely  by  the  financial  interests  of  trading  com- 
panies and  greedy  speculators.  The  nation  had  a  duty  to 
perform  towards  the  people  of  India;  and  as  a  nation  we 
shonld  stand  disgraced,  in  our  own  conscience  and  before 
the  world,  were  our  national  power,  regardless  of  all  moral 
considerations,  directed  to  serve  the  pecuniary  ends  of  an- 
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■erapnlons  iIiareboMers.  Barte  waa  nndonbtedlj  partially 
blinded  by  bis  passionate  sense  of  tbe  wrongs  be  beliered  to 
have  been  inflicted  by  tbe  bnite  power  of  bis  coontrymen 
Dpon  defenceless  popnlations  and  their  mien.  His  passion 
rendered  bim  on&ir  to  Hastings.  Bat  let  it  never  be  for- 
gotten tbat  tbe  ferroar  and  tbe  eloqaence  of  Borke,  of  Fox, 
and  of  Sberidan  raised  tbe  moral  tone  of  tbeir  connttymen 
under  circamatancea  in  wbicb  there  has  often  been  dang^ 
of  its  falling  very  low. 

On  Febmary  7,  1787,  Sberidan,  in  tbe  Honse  of  Commona, 
brought  forward  the  charge  against  Eastings  relating  to  tbe 
Begums  of  Onde,  and  made  the  speech  which  enjoys  tbe 
repntation  of  being  tbe  moat  briUiant  display  of  eloquence 
ever  heard  in  Parliament.     According  to  Borke, '  tbe  speech 

*  was  tbe  most  astonishing  effort  of  eloqnence,  argument, 
<  and  wit  nnited,  of  which  there  was  any  record  or  tntdi- 
'  tion.'  Fox  said  of  it, '  All  tbat  be  had  ever  heard,  all  tiiat 
'  be  bad  ever  read,  when  compared  with  it  dwindled  into 
'  nothing,  and  vanished  like  vaponr  before  tbe  ann ; '  and 
Fitt  acknowledged  '  tbat  it  surpassed  all  the  eloquence  of 
'  ancient  and  modern  times,  and  possessed  everything  that 
'  geniua   or  art   conld   famieh   to  agitate   and  control  the 

*  human  mind.'  These  tributes  of  praise  from  the  greatest 
of  Sheridan's  contemporaries  have  been  quoted  again  and 
again,  and  are  given  by  Moore.  Mr.  Bae  adds  the  testi- 
mony of  Lord  Chatham,  who  thought  the  oration  not 
merely  the  beat  speech  he  had  ever  heard,  but '  almost  tbe 

*  greateat  imaginable  creation  of  the  human  mind,*  and  that 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot,  who,  writing  to  bis  wife  the  day  after 
tbe  speech,  deacribes  it  aa  lasting  five  boors  and  a  half,  yet 
so  packed  with  matter,  and  delivered  with  so  much  fluency, 
tbat  it  would  take  double  tbe  time  to  read. 

'  It  waa  by  many  degreea  tlie  most  excellent  and  aatouidhiDg  per- 
formance I  ever  heard,  and  Rurpafflca  all  I  ever  imagined  posnble  in 
eloquence  and  ability,  Tbia  is  the  universal  aense  of  all  who  heard 
it.  ...  .  It  ia  impossible  to  describe  the  feelings  he  excited.  .  .  .  Tbe 
conclusion  in  wtuch  the  whole  force  of  the  case  wbb  collected  and  where 
Ua  whole  poweta  were  exerted  to  their  utmoat  atretch,  and  indeed  hia 
own  feelings  wound  to  the  utmost  pitch,  worked  the  Houae  up  into 
such  a  paroxyam  of  possioDate  enthusiasm  on  the  subject  and  of 
ad  mi  ration  for  him  that  the  moment  he  aat  down  there  was  a  univenal 
shout,  nay  even  eloping  for  half  a  aecond ;  every  man  was  on  the 
floor,  and  all  his  Irienda  throwing  themselves  on  hia  neck  in  rapturea 
of  joy  and  exultation.  This  account  ia  not  at  all  exaggeisted,  and 
hardly  doea  justice  to,  I  dare  say,  the  moat  remarkable  scene  ever 
exhibited,  either  there  or  in  any  other  popular  aasembly.' 
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No  wonder  when  Sheridan,  on  June  3  in  the  following 
year,  brongbt  forward,  on  behalf  of  the  Honse  of  Commons, 
the  impeachment  of  Warren  Haatings,  before  the  Peers 
assembled  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  public  expectation  was 
raised  to  the  highest  pitch.  Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  full 
dresa  crowded  ^  the  approaches  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  as  much  as  50/.  was  paid  for  a  single  ticket  of 
admission.  Sheridan  spoke  for  three  days,  astounding  his 
hearers  with  the  power  and  brilliancy  of  hia  eloquence. 
When  he  finished  there  was  hardly  a  dry  eye  in  the 
assembly.  Bnrke  canght  him  in  his  arms,  as  he  sat  down, 
apparently  exhausted.  'A  good  actor!*  said  the  cynical 
Gibbon,  who  was  present ;  and  Macanlay,  to  the  disgust  of 
Mr.  Fraser  Bae,  has  ventured  to  comment  '  on  the  know- 

*  ledge  of  stage  effect,  which  Sheridan's  father  might  have 

*  envied,'  and  to  which  the  historian  attributed  the  contri- 
vance of  the  final  scene. 

Whilst  Sheridan  was  at  the  very  summit  of  his  fame,  the 
hopes  of  Fox  and  his  friends  were  suddenly  raised  to  the 
highest  pitch  by  the  alarming  illness  of  George  III.  In 
November,  1788,  the  King  was  known  to  be  completely  out  of 
his  mind.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  closely  allied  with  Fox 
and  Sheridan ;  and  it  was  universally  anticipated  that  when 
the  Prince  assumed  the  JBegency  be  would  at  once  dismiss 
Pitt,  and  call  upon  the  Whig  leaders  to  form  a  government. 
Sheridan  was  supposed  to  wish  for  the  place  of  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  was  certainly  talked  of  for  that 
office,  though  many  people  ridiculed  such  a  selection,  and 
thoDght  that  Sheridan's  appointment  would  shock  public 
confidence.  The  Prince  of  Wales  stood  very  low  in  public 
estimation,  and  Sheridan,  in  a  special  degree,  seems  to  have 
fought  the  battle  of  the  Prince.  He  was  mixed  up  in  a  very 
disagreeable  intrigue,  by  which,  a  good  deal  to  the  disgust 
of  Fox,  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow  was  won  to  the  support 
of  the  Prince's  party,  in  consideration  of  his  being  allowed 
to  retain  the  Great  Seal  in  the  Cabinet  that  was  to  be.  In 
the  Begency  debates  that  ensued  Sheridan  took  a  very  pro- 
minent part,  and,  instead  of  mitigating,  positively  emphasised 
and  exaggerated  the  great  mistake  of  his  leader  in  claiming 
the  Eegency  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  as  of  right,  and  in 
denying  the  competence  of  Parliament  to  intervene  after  it 
had  once  been  satisfied  of  the  incompetence  of  the  King. 
It  was  then  that  Pitt,  slapping  his  thigh,  muttered  to  hia 
friend  his  famous  comment  on  Fox's  speech,  '  I  will  unwhig 

*  him  for  the  rest  of  his  life.'     So  ^e  battle  r^ed»  tiie  Whigs 
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finding  themselres  on  the  eicte  of  prerogatire,  the  Tories  on 
that  of  the  Parliament.  As  William  Grenvilje  wrote  at  thd 
time,  Fox  was  irritating  ever;  Whig  sentiment  by  bis  high 
Torj  doctrine,  and  Sheridun  positively  caps  his  leader  by 
'  committing  Hucb  a  blunder  as  I  never  knew  any  man  of  the  meanest 
talent  guilty  of  before.  During  the  vrhole  time  I  have  Eat  in  Parlia- 
ment— a  preity  warm  time^I  never  remember  euch  an  nproar  as  waa 
raised  by  Sheridan's  threatening  as  "  with  the  danger  of  provoking  the 
Prince  to  assert  his  right,"  which  were  the  exact  words  he  used.  Yoa 
may  conceive  what  advantage  all  this  gives  us,  especially  when  coupled 
with  the  strong  hopes  of  the  King's  recovery.' 

Pitt's  Regency  Bill  passed  the  House  of  Commons,  but 
whilst  it  v/aa  still  in  committee  in  the  Hoase  of  Lords  the 
King  recovered  hia  health,  and  the  hopes  of  Fox  and  his 
friends  were  dashed  to  the  ground.  As  Mr.  Bae  says,  '  the 
'  Whigs  had  played  the  party  game  in  a  blundering  fashion.* 
The  King  was  immensely  popiilar,  the  rejoicings  upon  bin 
recovery  were  thoroughly  national,  and  those  who  had  been 
calculating  upon  fiie  continuance  of  his  incapacity  naturally 
suffered  in  the  popular  esteem.  '  Fox  and  Sheridan  were  as 
'  great  losers  by  their  conduct  during  the  debates  on  the 
'  Regency  as  they  had  been  by  coalescing  with  Lord  North,* 
and  when  several  years  later  they  advocated  the  cause  of 
France  and  the  Revolution  their  conduct  was  watched  by  a 
public  already  prepared  to  view  it  with  suspicion.  In  the 
Regency  debates  we  find  Sheridan  outdoing  even  Fox  in  hia 
enthusiasm  for  what  he  contended  were  the  rights  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

When  the  great  crisis  of  the  French  Revolution  came 
Sheridan,  as  a  matter  of  course,  held  with  Fox.  No  states- 
man ever  loved  peace  more  than  Pitt,  and,  as  appears  from 
his  own  letters,  no  one  more  fully  held  that  the  French  had 
a  right  to  reconstitute  their  internal  system  as  they  chose. 
But  to  represent  that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  with 
France  in  1793  turned  upon  the  views  held  in  the  abstract 
for  or  against  a  Republican  system  of  government  is  to 
mistake  fundamentally  the  facts  of  the  time.  The  Frencb, 
when  war  was  declared  between  the  two  countries,  were  not 
merely  engaged  in  internal  revolution  or  reconstrnction. 
They  were  already  in  armed  occupation  of  Belgium  and 
Antwerp,  and  of  the  line  of  the  Scheldt,  of  the  Palatinate 
and  Mayence,  of  Savoy,  Nice,  and  Geneva ;  and  Lord  Rose- 
bery  baa  recently  pointed  ont  in  his  admirable  little  '  Life 
'  of  Pitt '  that  every  consideration  of  national  interest, 
of  national  honour,  and  of  direct  national  obligation  com-' 
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pelted  Pitt,  as  the^  woald  hare  compelled  anj  oilier  BritiBh 
miiuBteT,  to  resist  the  aggressions  of  the  French  Republic. 
Sir.  Rae,  aa  many  others  have  done  before  him,  for^ts  the 
cihange  that  four  years  had  worked  in  the  position  of  France. 
In  1789  and  1790  British  public  opinion — certainly  that  of 
the  Whig  party — looked  with  sympathy  and  hope  towards 
the  growth  of  French  liberties.  At  first  Burke's  passionate 
eloquence  shot  far  beyond  the  temper  of  the  time,  and  bis 
anti-Gallican  zeal  was  condemned  by  many  who  ultimately 
recc^nised  that  the  safety  of  their  own  country  depended 
upon  their  power  of  defeating  the  French  Kepublic.  That 
£itt  was  at  war  with  France  was  itself  almost  enough  to 
throw  the  sympathies  of  Fox  on  the  other  side.  Sheridan 
went  with  him,  but  almost  all  the  responsible  statesmen  who 
in  1789  had  looked  upon  Fox  as  their  leader — snch  men 
aa  Windham,  Lord  Spencer,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and 
Thomas  GrenvUle — -rallied  to  the  cause  of  Pitt,  and  did 
much  in  a  terrible  time  of  trial  to  save  their  conntry.  Mr. 
Fraser  Rae  oskB  his  readers  to  remember  that  Fox  and 
Sheridan  '  kept  their  heads  cool  and  their  armour  bright, 

*  knowing  that  they  were  fighting  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 

*  which,  though  often  imperilled,  has  always  prevailed.' 
Fox  and  Sheridan  possessed  great  qualities,  and  in  many 
respects  will  always  deserve  the  admiration  of  their  country- 
men ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  count  calmucss  of  judge- 
ment amongst  their  most  conspicuous  virtues,  nor  to 
identify  the  caase  of  liberty  with  the  advance  of  the  con- 
quering armies  of  revolutionary  France. 

Mr.  Bae  treats  very  curaorUy  Sheridan's  political  career 
between  1793  and  1806.  In  1798  he  spoke  in  favour  of 
continuing  the  war,  and  he  was,  on  that  account  perhaps, 
supposed  to  have  had  some  sort  of  understanding  with  the 
ministry;  whilst  during  the  government  of  Addington  he 
was  certainly  more  or  less  in  friendly  communication  with 
that  most  inefficient  of  the  governments  of  George  III. 
In  1801  he  opposed  the  union  with  Ireland.  In  1806  Pitt 
died,  and  Lorxl  Grenville's  '  Ministry  of  All  the  Talents ' 
was  formed,  with  Fox  as  its  real  chief.  And  now  surely  was 
the  time  when  after  so  many  years  of  party  service  Sheridan 
would  have  his  reward,  and  would  take  his  place  amongst 
the  Cabinet  ministers  of  the  Crown.  He  was  once  more 
disappointed,  and  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Fox  his  dis- 
satisfaction at  receiving  no  more  important  a  place  than 
that  of  Treasurer  to  the  Navy.  Even  this  lasted  but  a  short 
time,  as  Lord  Qrenvilje's-  Ministry  fell  on  the  Catholic 
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queation  after  a  life  of  only  nine  months.  Thus  Sheridan's 
official  life  consisted  of  three  periods,  amounting  altogether 
to  ahont  two  years  ont  of  the  thirty-one  years  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  In  1S07  he  waa  returned  for  IlcheBter. 
In  1812  he  stood  again  for  Stafford,  but  waa  defeated.  His 
relations  were  now  no  longer  friendly  with  the  Whig  leaders, 
and  he  never  stood  again.  He  died  in  1816,  and  was  baried 
in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Mr.  Fraser  Bae,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  would  hare 
given  us  a  more  lifelike  portrait  of  the  '  real  Sheridan '  had 
Ms  advocacy  of  his  hero's  virtues  been  less  vebement  and 
more  diecriminating.  No  doubt  Sheridan,  like  many  an- 
other public  man,  was  the  victim  of  much  calamny ;  but, 
nnlesa  previous  biographers  and  most  of  his  contemporaries 
were  in  a  conspiracy  to  defame  him,  Sheridan  cannot  be 
truly  regarded  as  standing  on  a  higher  level  either  in  his 
public  or  his  private  life  than  other  men  of  his  day.  We 
are  told  that  in  his  public  life  *  had  Sheridan  been  less 
'  sompalous  he  would  have  received  higher  praise,  and  that 
'  his  contemporaries  and  their  successors  have  accused  him  of 
'  failings  from  which  he  was  free,  because  he  practised 

*  virtues  which  they  regarded  as  utterly  Quixotic' '  Again, 
in  his  private  life,  we  are  assured  that  he  vras  devoted  to 
his  wife  to  the  point  of  uzoriousnesB,  a  bold  statement, 
having  regard  to  what  is  narrated  even  in  these  volumes ! 
We  are  told  that  if  there  was  one  vice  he  detested  it  was  that 
of  gambling.  He  was  prepared  to  legislate  against  it.  He 
denounced  it  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Surely,  then,  he 
must  have  suffered  much  in  spirit  from  the  wicked  ways  of 
his  chief  associates  and  patrons,  Charles  Fox  and  tlie  Prince 
of  Wales !  Stories  have  been  told  of  his  irregular  hours,  of 
when  he  went  to  bed  and  when  he  got  up  in  the  morning. 
'  Probably  the  truth  was  that,  suffering  from  insomnia  for 
'  many  years  of  his  life,  and  finding  his  eyelids  heavy  in  the 
'  morning,  he  may  have  often  remained  in  bed  longer  than 
'  he  would  have  done  if  refreshed  with  balmy  sleep  during 

*  the  night.* 

Again,  it  has  been  calumnionsly  said  that  he  drank  more 
and  ran  into  debt  more  than  other  men,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot 
ia  quoted  to  the  effect  that '  Fox  drinks  a  great  deal  .  .  . 

*  Sheridan  excessively,  and  Grey  more  than  any  of  them,' 
from  which  degrees  of  comparison  we  are  asked  to  infer  the 
moderation,  on  the  whole,  of  Sheridan's  potations.     In  later 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  244. 
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years,  at  all  eventB,  Sheridan  had  a  very  red  face,  and  the 
atoiy  is  told  that  when  he  first  met  Misa  Ogle  (his  second 
wife)  at  Devonshire  Honse,  she,  frightened  bj  his  mbicand 
countenance,  ezclaiined,  *  Keep  away,  70a  terrible  creature  I ' 
Bat  it  was  a  most  unwarrantable  inference  on  the  part  of 
Sheridan's  contemporaries  to  attribate  a  red  face  to  a  want 
of  temperance,  for  Mr.  Fraser  Bae  has  laid  alt  the  facts  of 
the  case  before  Mr.  Malcolm  Morris,  the  distingniahed 
doctor  and  dermatologist,  and  has  obtained  an  opinion, 
which  be  has  been  allowed  to  make  pablic,  '  that  Sheridan 

*  may   have  snfi'ered,   as   even   water-drinkers   do,   from   a 

*  disease  of  the  skin  called  acne  rosacea.'  On  a  later  page 
Mr.  Fraser  Bae  boldlj  states  as  a  fact,  on  the  strength  of 
this  hypothetical  opinion,  that  Sheridan  suffered  from  an 
affection  of  the  skin  I 

Sheridan,  in  1786,  had  been  travelling  in  the  West  of 
England  with  his  wife,  her  sister  and  her  husband.  From 
Plymouth  he  writes  to  a  lady  correspondent  of  the  imgodly 
habits  of  his  fellow-travellers,  which  had  prevented  him 
going  to  chnrch  as  often  as  he  conld  wish,  and  he  breaks  off 
his  letter  in  order  to  rush  off  to  '  garrison  prayers.' 

We  cannot  help  rejoicing  that  we  now  have  it  on  unim- 
peachable authority  that  Sheridan  was  at  least  no  teetotaler. 
The  delightful,  and  sorely  characteristic,  story  of  how  he 
was  brought  home  by  the  night-watchman  is  now  vouched 
for,  not  by  the  humbug  Whigs  or  still  more  calumnious 
Tories,  but  by  his  own  sister,  who,  truth  to  tell,  appea-rs  to  be 
littJe  shocked  by  her  brother's  late  hours  and  unsteady  condi- 
tion. Sheridan  had  asked  the  watchman  did  he  know  him, 
and  on  the  Utter*s  replying  in  the  negative,  '  Why,'  said 
Sheridan,  '  it  is  odd  you  should  not  know  me.    I  am  Mr. 

*  Wilberforce.'  The  watchman,  his  sister  continues,  dropped 
his  pole  and  lantern  with  astonishment  at  finding,  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  momuig,  in  no  very  sober  condition,  the 
greatest  saint   in  Englajid.     'This,'    says   his   biographer, 

*  was  Sheridan's  last  practical  joke,'  aud  his  readers  will 
deplore  that  it  is  almost  the  only  one  recorded  in  these 
pages. 

The  antiior  has  warned  his  readers  in  his  preface  not  to 
expect  to  find  in  his  book  any  of  the  stories  of  the  wit  and 
humour,  the  scrapes  and  frolics,  which  have  clustered  bo 
abundantly  round  the  name  of  Sheridan.  Yet  we  doubt 
whether  the  severe  method  in  which  Mr.  Bae  has  delinea* 
ted  his  hero  has  quite  brought  the  true  portrait  of  his 
atiildug  penonalit^  before  as.    Would  bis  contemporaries. 
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here  find  the  '  real  Sheridan '  9  Far  better  than  this 
laborious  white-washing  we  like  the  tone  of  Byron'a  advice 
to  Moore,  when  he  was  preparing  the  '  Life  ot  Sheridan  ' 
— we  qaote  from  Mr.  Eae — '  Never  mind  the  aogrj  lies  of 
'  the  humbug  Whigs.  Kecollect  that  he  was  an  Irishman 
'  and  a  clever  fellow ;  and  that  we  have  had  some  very  plea- 
*  sant  dajB  with  him.  Don't  foi^et  he  was  at  school  at 
'  Harrow.' 

In  the  opinion  of  Wraxall,  Sheridan's  whole  political  life 
showed  far  more  real  pablic  spirit  and  love  of  his  connfcry 
than  was  shown  by  Fox,  and  his  pages  abound  with  frequent 
praise  of  his  brilliant  qualities.  It  was  his  private  life  and 
conduct,  BB^B  Wraxall,  that  prevented  his  rising  to  the 
highest  places  in  the  service  of  the  State.  It  was  not  his 
poverty  that  kept  him  back,  for  neither  Pitt  nor  Fox  had 
any  patrimony  remaining  when  they  occupied  the  highest 
offices.  But  Sheridan's  expedients  for  '  raising  the  wind  ' 
and  his  ingenious  evasions  of  his  creditors  would  have  dis- 
credited any  public  man.  These  stories  were  current  in 
every  society  and  would  fill  a  volume.  This  is  Wraxall's 
account,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that,  whether  or  not  Wraxall's 
belief  in  Sheridan's  want  of  character  was  well  founded,  this 
belief  was  almost  universally  current  in  hia  own  day. 
'  The  death  of  his  first  wife,  whose  virtues  and  charms  are 
admirably  sketched  by  Mr.  Rae,  was  to  Sheridan  an  irrepar- 
able loss.  His  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  the  Bean  of 
Winchester,  was  a  lady  of  a  different  stamp.  Though  she 
probably  hardly  understood  her  husband's  great  endow- 
ments, she  was  deeply  interested  in  his  success,  and  on  one 
occasion  actually  appeared  under  the  gallery  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  male  attire  in  order  to  hear  him  speak.  The 
end  of  his  career  did  not  fulfil  the  brilliant  promise  of  earlier 
days.  Whatever  the  reason,  Fox,  iu  1806,  appears  not  to 
have  pressed  the  claims  of  the  brother-in-arms  who  had 
fought  by  his  side  for  five  and  twenty  years.  The  close 
connexion  with  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  not  raised  him  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  his  intimacy  with  the  Addington 
Ministry  may  have  done  him  harm  with  strong  party-men 
amoDgst  the  Whigs. 

Sheridan's  was  a  brilliant  career,  bnt  it  is  a  mistake  to 
rank  him  amongst  the  greatest  of  English  statesmen. 
Amongst  the  very  first  of  our  dramatists,  our  orators,  and  our 
wits  he  will  always  stand.  And  when  we  are  considering 
his  character,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  his  plays,  bo 
remarkable  for  brilliant  cleveraess  and  wi^  ore  marked  by  a 
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healthy,  maul/  moraJitj,  reiy  unlike  the  coarseneea  of  pre- 
oedine  and  the  morbid  pmrience  of  later  days.  The 
chivaSy  of  bis  dispositioit  is  proved  by  his  earneat  aapport, 
in  the  days  of  their  greatest  poverty,  of  hia  wife's  anwUliQe' 
new  to  perform  professionally,  though  her  doing  so  woald 
have  enabled  them  to  lire  in  comfort.  His  political  career 
showed  that  he  poasesaed  great  and  generous  qualities.  He 
adhered  throngh  thick  and  thin  to  Charles  Fox ;  but  such  a 
man  cannot,  like  a  mere  '  party  item,'  in  our  own  day  cast 
off  his  responsibility  for  his  own  actioas  apon  his  leader. 
Hr.  Bae  talks  a  little  too  oflen  of  '  mere  mistakes '  in 
political  tactics,  of  '  blunders  in  the  party  game,'  and  so 
forth.  The  statesman  who  does  not  rise  above  questions  of 
the  '  ins '  and  the  '  outs,'  and  the  contemplation  of  polities 
as  a  '  party  game,'  will  never  get  to  quite  the  front  rank  iu 
the  contemplation  of  history,  and  Sheridan  was  too  prominent 
a  man  to  take  the  benefit  of  some  of  his  biographer's  ezcoses 
or  i»Kilogies. 

J&r.  ^e  has  done  excellent  work  in  preventing  the  many 
noble  qualities  of  his  hero  from  being  smother^  under 
*  good  stories,'  often  preposterously  ex^gerated  or  entirely 
nntnia  Sheridan  was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  reckless 
adventorer  on  the  political  stage,  and  we  rejoice  that  at  last 
to  the  nobler  side  of  a  great  man  ample  justice  has  been 
done. 
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Hhe  Papacy,  the  Empire,  and  the  Unireraity,'  wrote 
Jordan  of  Oanabriick,  in  the  thirteenth  centary,  '  are 
*  the  three  powers  whereby  the  Catholic  Church,  re^rded 
'  aa  a  epiritual  body,  is  ennobled,  enriched,  and  controlled.' 
It  is  with  this  dictum  that  Sfr.  Bashdall,  in  the  three  elabo- 
rate  volumes  before  ns,  nBhers  in  his  enbject,  id  order  to 
illustrate  the  point  of  view  from  which  he  proposes  to  treat 
it;  and  the  jnstice  of  his  obBerration, that  Jordan  looked  npon 
each  one  of  the  above-named  triad  as  an  in*titv,ti<m,  can 
hardly  be  gainsaid.  The  Empire,  to  him,  was  the  augnat, 
but  menaced,  institution  ruled  by  Bndolph  of  Habsbui^  and 
his  electors ;  the  Papacy,  the  formidable  and  encroaching 
iostitntion  which  the  genius  of  successive  pontiffs,  of  Hilde- 
brand  and  Innocent  III.,  had  developed  and  armed  with 
new  pretensions ;  his  TJuiverBity  was  Bologna  or  Padua, 
Paris  or  Prague — all  alike  visible,  organised  institutions 
which,  however  much  they  might  become  changed  or  modi- 
fied as  time  rolled  on,  or  the  individualities  of  which  they 
were  composed  pass  and  disappear,  would  still  preserve  their 
continuity  unbroken.  It  was  in  harmony  with  this  concep- 
tion, ae  weU  as  under  the  limitations  therein  involved,  that 
Mr.  Rashdall  originally  proposed  to  treat  his  subject. 

'  A  complete  history,'  he  vrites,  'of  the  uaiveraitiea  of  the  Middle 
Ages  would  be  in  fiict  *  history  of  medieral  thought — of  the  fortunes, 
during  four  centuries,  of  literary  culture,  of  the  whole  of  the  Kholastic 
philosophy  and  scholastic  theology,  of  the  revired  study  of  the  civil 
htw,  of  the  formation  and  developement  of  the  canon  law,  of  the  faint, 
murky,  cloud-wrapped  dawn  of  modern  niathemaUcs,  modern  science, 
and  modern  medicine.' 

Into  the  strict  accuracy  of  such  a  conception  <^  the  possible 
scope  of  his  researches  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  inquire; 
it  is  more  relevant  to  onr  immediate  pnrpose  to  note  the 
broad  fact  that,  in  the  actual  performance  of  his  task, 
Sir.  Bashdall  has  certainly  not  confined  himself  within  the 
limits  of  his  original  plan.  In  his  first  chapter  he  altc^ther 
disclaims  any  intention  of  undertaking  the  treatment  of 
these  vast  and  important  collateral  branches  of  the  inqniry. 
'  Hardly  more  than  a  glance,'  he  says, '  can  be  given  at  many  of  these 
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•objects  in  the  present  work.  Its  paramount  object  will  be  to  study 
the  growth  of  tbe  uniTerntj  u  sn  institudon,  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  Tuious  muTemties,  and  to  sketch  the  most  importatit  conges 
which  puHd  over  their  form  and  thdr  spirit  during  tiie  period  befere 

In  liiB  actual  treattoent,  however,  be  lias  prosecuted  hia 
iiiTeatigatioiis  of  nearly  all  these  aabjects  at  considerable 
length,  and  that  the  temptation  to  which  he  has  yielded 
was  a  strong  one  may  be  readily  conceded.  The  truisition 
from  institntioDS  to  atadies,  and  from  Btadies  to  men,  was 
easy — at  times  it  may  well  have  appeared  inevitable.  In 
hia  pre&ce,  indeed,  written  when  his  labours  bad  reached 
tb^  termination,  be  half  apologises  for  the  extent  to  which 
he  has  deviated  from  hia  original  design : — 

'  The  point  of  view,'  he  writee^ '  from  which  I  have  approached  tbe 
subject  hss  been  primarily  that  of  constitutional  history,  but  I  could 
hardW  have  hoped  lo  iuierest  any  but  a  few  specialists  in  my  subject 
had  I  not  endeavoured  to  give  some  account  of  the  intellectual  bistoiy 
of  the  period.  I  have,  however,  touched  upon  the  growth  of  the 
■cbolaatic  philoaophy  and  theology  and  the  developement  of  legal  and 
medical  science  just  sufficiently  to  make  intelligible  my  account  of  the 
educational  organisation  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  to  suggest  its  his- 
torical significance.' 

The  perfect  reaBonableneas  of  this  view  will  scarcely  be 
called  in  question ;  but  *  to  make  intelligible '  ia  precisely  that 
consummation  of  the  historian's  labours  which  oalb  for  the 
most  patient  and  careful  consideration,  and  the  demands 
thus  tnade  on  our  author's  time  and  energies  can  be  fally 
estimated  only  by  those  who  have  theuLB^lves  attempted  a 
like  task.  As  it  is,  a  mere  glance  at  tbe  pages  devoted  to 
these  collateral  subjects  vnll  suffice  to  show  that  the 
symmetry  of  the  entire  work  as  an  account  of  '  Uie  Univer- 
'  sities  of  Europe '  has  suffered  seriously  in  consequence ;  and 
while  seventy-three  mediteval  universities  are  dismissed  in 
315  pages  (which,  in  order  to  make  up  a  volume,  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  supplement  by  eighty  pages  of  advertise- 
ments), the  five  universities  of  Salerno,  Bologna,  Paris, 
Orford,  and  Cambridge  occupy  conjointly  no  less  than  740 
pages,  of  which  223,  it  is  to  be  noted,  are  allotted  to  Oxford 
and  only  36  to  Cambridge.  Now,  although,  regarded  as 
institutions,  the  two  great  typical  universities,  Bologna  and 
Paris,  undoubtedly  demand  an  amount  of  attention  much 
beyond  that  to  which  any  other  mediteval  university  can 
lay  claim,  it  becomes  evident,  aa  we  trace  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  t^e  movement,  that  not  a  few  others  are  to  be  found 
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ibocessirelj  aBaoming  distinctiTe  featarei  and  acting  and 
reacting  on  eacli  other  in  a  manner  which,  if  sat  forth  in  a 
connected  historj,  would  hare  added  greatly  to  the  interest 
and  value  of  the  work.  Mr,  Kashdall  himself  cannot  bat 
pause  occaeionall;  to  note  those  influences  exerted,  whether 
as  regards  institutions,  learning,  on  speculation,  by  one 
centre  upon  another,  which  illostrate  their  natural  historical 
relationship ;  and  the  glimpses  thus  vouchsafed  only  make 


ns  all  the  more  regret  that  he  has  preferred  to  leave  so  laive 
a  proportion  of  these  different  centres,  groiKted  sim^y 
according  to  their  nationalities,  each,  indeed,  with  its  speciu 


bibliography,  but  with  its  separate  history  recorded  only  in 
briefest  fashion.  In  relation  to  these,  indeed,  the  present 
volanies  are  little  more  than  a  work  of  reference ;  while  we 
too  often  miss  those  generaliHations  on  some  of  the  most 
important  questions  belonging  to  universities  as  institutions 
wmch  would  throw  no  little  light  on  the  aspects  of  university 
organisation  in  the  present  day.  Of  the  difficulties,  the  pro- 
tracted investigation  involved  in  such  studies,  we  are  re- 
minded by  the  fact  that,  although  it  is  already  eleven  years 
since  Father  BeniBe  published  the  Srst  of  his  five  projected- 
volumes  on  the  '  Universities  of  the  Middle  Ages  down  to 
*  the  year  1400  ' — this  first  volume  being  occupied  entirely  by 
the  *Origines*~iio  second  volume  has  yet  appeared.  This 
instalment,  however,  a  volume  of  more  thsu  800  pages,  Mr. 
Basbdall  tells  us,  has  amply  sufficed  to  fill  him  with  admira- 
tion for  the  immensity  of  Denifle's  learning,  the  thoroughness 
of  his  work,  and  the  general  soundness  of  his  conclusions. 
Of  his  own  indebtedness  to  these  labours  he  makes  frank  and 
grateful  acknowledgement.  The  Dominican  Father,  however, 
himself  required  an  interpreter.  He  gives  us  the  results, 
so  laboriously  brought  together,  without  attempting  to 
impart  to  them  any  literary  attractiveness ;  his  German  is 
rough  and  inelegant,  and  it  may  be  questioned  whether,  if 
the  EnUtehung  der  Universitiiten  h:id  been  simply  translated 
as  it  stands  into  English,  it  would  have  found  a  score  of 
readers  in  the  British  Isles.  Sven  in  Mr.  Bashdall's  hands, 
the  history  of  the  mediaeval  university  as  sn  institution 
cannot  be  said  to  be  light  reading,  and  many  of  the  details 
which  fill  his  pages  on  Bologna  and  Paris  belong  rather  to 
the  province  of  the  antiquary  than  of  the  historian. 

The  experience,  so  common  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  institutions,  that  the  history  of  things  is  often  best 
approatihed  through  the  history  of  wordt,  is  one  to  which 
university  history  offers  no  exception.    The  term  *  Univer-' 
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*  flitaa,'  originally  applied  to  coUectire  bodies  in  no  way 
associated  with  etadj  or  learning,  was  for  a  long  time 
represented  in  its  modem  sense  by  the  term  atudium 
generale-r-wOTdB  which,  as  Mr.  Rashdall  concisely  expresses 
it,  meant  *  not  a  place  where  all  subjects  are  studied,  but  a 

•  place  where  students  from  all  parts  are  received.' 

'  Aa  &  matter  of  fiict,'  he  obserree,  '  very  few  medifeval  stndift 
poBieBBed  all  the  facnldea.  Evtn  Faria  in  the  daya  of  her  highest 
renown  poeaened  no  &culty  of  civil  law ;  while  throughout  the 
thirteenth  century  graduntion  in  theology  woa  in  practice  the  almost 
ezclnaive  privilege  of  Paria  and  the  English  uniTern^en.'    (P.  8.) 

It  woold  seem,  however,  that  to  the  term  atudium  generale  a 
certiun  vagaeness  often  attached,  the  words  not  necessarily 
implying  anything  more  than  a  centre  of  higher  edacation 
which  attracted  students  from  distant  parts  by  its  reputa* 
tion  as  a  school  of  one  or  other  of  the  three  professional 
studies  of  law,  theology,  and  medicine.  In  end^vouring  to 
distingnish  betwen  wiivertitat  and  stadium,  it  may,  however, 
be  safely  affirmed  that  the  former  generally  denoted  the 
corporate  body,  the  latter  the  place  of  its  residence.  In 
the  twelfth  century  three  centres,  especially  representative 
of  these  studies,  are  already  to  be  discerned :  Salerno,  of 
medicine,  Bologna,  of  law,  and  Paris,  of  theok^y;  but  the 
first  named,  which  had  existed  from  the  tenth  century,  was 
wanting,  Mr.  Eashdall  holds,  in  the  essential  characteristics 
of  a  university,  exercised  no  influence  on  the  derelopement 
of  academic  institutions,  and  was  *  a  completely  isolated 
'  factor  in  the  academic  polity  of  the  middle  ages.'  •  Always 
bearing  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  term  tludium  was  itself, 
to  nse  Mr.  Bashdall's  expression,  '  in  a  fluid  state,'  and 
would  probably  have  somewhat  taxed  the  ingenuity  of  the 
ablest  contemporary  lexicographer  aiming  at  its  deflnition,  we 
may  yet  so  far  generalise  its  meaning  as  to  picture  to  our- 
selves an  assemblage  of  students  and  teachers  (the  latter 
known  either  as  *  doctors '  or  '  masters ')  forming  themselves 
into  a  gild  at  some  common  centre  for  mntnal  protection  in 
the  prosecution  of  one  or  more  of  the  great  branches  of 
learning  known  as  the  Superior  faculties.  In  order  to 
reeort  uiither  it  was  necessary  for  the  student,  whether  a 
canon  of  some  cathedral,  the  member  of  a  monastery,  or  the 
priest  of  a  parish,  to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  his  obliga- 
tion of  residence  at  home,  and  such  a  dispensation  would 
only  be  granted  when  the  place  to  which  be  proposed  to 
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resort  was  Icnown  as  an  organised  centre  for  the  prosecutioa 
of  definite  Btudy.  A  special  reputation  as  a  centre  of  io- 
struction,  hebitnallv'  recognised  b;  high  anthoritrf  elsewhere, 
was  conseqnently  the  primarj  stage  in  the  developement  of 
the  medieeval  nniversity.  A  second  stage  was  reached  when 
the  numbers  of  those  capable  of  giving  iostrnction  began  to 
multiply ;  when  the  taught  aspired  to  become  the  teacher, 
and,  being  admitted  to  the  magiBterial  gild,  acquired  a 
formal  qualification  for  the  office.  Of  this  element  the 
suppljr  gradually  exceeded  the  local  demand.  It  became 
necessary  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  And  the  magitter 
at  Paris  or  Bologna  would  consequently  set  forth  for  some 
centra  already  known  as  a  studium,  where  his  credenti^s 
would  be  certain  to  secure  for  him  ready  recognition.  If 
posseased  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  as  an  instructor,  he 
would  soon,  in  turn,  acquire  a  reputation  which  would 
enable  him  to  attract  learners,  and  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  such  teachers  would,  in  a  few  years,  suSGce  to  raise  an 
ordinary  riudwrn  to  the  dignity  of  a  itudium  generale.  In 
this  manner  are  to  be  found  riatng  np  throughout  the 
thirteenth  century  new  centres  of  learning  which  confidently 
proclaimed  to  the  surrounding  world  a  capacity  to  giro 
instruction  in  theology,  law,  or  medicine,  not  less  authorita- 
tire  than  that  given  in  Paris  or  at  Bologna  or  Salerno. 

The  two  supreme  authorities  in  the  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
ever  jealously  watehful  for  the  maintenance  of  the  two  great 
contending  principles  which  they  represented,  soon  discerned 
the  importance  of  these  rising  centres.  Actuated  mainly  by 
hatred  of  the  Lombard  League  and  the  spirit  of  freedom 
which  gathered  round  academic  Bologna,  Frederic  II. 
founded,  in  1224,  the  University  of  Naples;  in  a  spirit  of 
like  aversion  to  the  speculative  spirit  which  found  expression 
in  the  Albigensian  movement,  Gregory  IX.  founded,  six 
years  later,  the  University  of  Toulouse.  The  prestige  thus 
acquired  by  these  two  foundations  from  their  commencement 
naturally  led  the  subsequently  created  studia  of  the  thirteentlt 
century  to  seek  for  like  rccc^nition.  The  permission  to 
resort  to  such  centres  was,  for  the  most  part,  readily  accorded 
by  abbot  or  bishop,  and  the  ecclesiatic  could  repair  thither 
for  a  lengthened  period  of  study,  stOl  retaining  the  fruits 
of  his  benefice,  while  the  ju*  ubt^ue  doeendi — tiie  right  to 
teach  in  any  other  recognised  centre  throughout  Christendom 
conferred  by  the  title  of  fnagieter — acquired  a  new  sanction 
when  emanating  from  centres  of  instruction  instituted  and 
carrying  on  their  work  under  the  higheit  pabrona^^-  ^-^ oqlc 
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Tet  earlier  than  either  Kaplea  or  Tonlotise,  the  UniTersitf  ' 
of  Palencia  was  fonnded  in  1214  in  Spain,  the  first  uni- 
versitf  created  by  charter,  a  charter  which  Alfonso  of 
Caatile,  distmatfiil  alike  of  Pope  and  Emperor,  himself 
aBSnmed  the  power  to  grant.  Six  years  later  Alfonso  IX. 
of  Leon,  following  his  royal  brother's  example,  founded  by 
charter  the  University  of  Salamanca.  Such  centres  were 
known  as  ttudia  generalia  reepectu  regni — that  is  to  say,  their 
*  abiqne  '  extended  no  farther  than  the  limits  of  the  kingdom 
antil  a  papal  ball  gave  it  a  wider  catholicity.  In  connexion 
with  Salamanca,  it  is  to  be  noted  we  get  one  of  the  earliest 
items  of  evidence  which  serve  to  show  what  a  studium 
generate  at  this  time  necessarily  implied — viz.  a  separate 
instructor  (magieter)  in  each  of  the  sobjecU  of  the  trivium 
and  quadrivium — the  course  of  the  seven  arts — besides,  at 
least,  one  master  of  laws  and  one  of  decrees.  As  regards 
the  terms  •  master,' '  doctOT,'  and  '  professor,'  their  signiG- 
cance  was  absolutely  the  same,  although  vuigieter  appears  to 
be  the  term  generally  used  in  connexion  with  the  chairs  of 
theolt^,  medicine,  and  arts,  while  '  doctor '  is  almost 
invariably  employed  when  a  teacher  of  the  canon  law  is 
intended. 

In  the  powerfnl  stimulus  imported  by  the  jua  ubiqut 
docendi  we  can  clearly  discern  one  of  the  mainsprings  of 
university  growth  and  activity  in  mediseval  Europe.  The 
magiater,  oonscioDS  of  superior  abilities  and  with  life  still 
before  him,  fonnd  his  ambition  roused  by  the  consciousness 
that  the  prospects  of  his  futore  career  were  bounded  only 
by  the  limits  of  Western  Chriatendom  itself.  He  might 
not,  indeed,  possess  the  genius  or  the  daring  which  could 
embolden  an  AMlard  to  confront  his  own  teacher  in  argu- 
ment and  emerge  victorious  from  the  contest,  bat  in  some 
other  and  less  famous  school  of  learning  he  coald  always 
picture  to  himself  a  field  of  honourable  activity  and  the 
possibility  of  achieving  a  permanent  reputation.  In  choos- 
ing his  new  sphere  of  labour  he  often  took  others  with  him, 
and,  as  at  Arezzo,  might  be  the  leader  of  an  exodus  which 
wonld  alone  suffice  for  the  creation  of  a  new  centre.  Of 
trntfa  as  an  objective  reality,  to  be  sought  out  by  the  student 
in  a  spirit  of  dispassionate  inqniry  untrammelled  either  by 
tradition  or  self-interest,  these  early  universities  had  no 
OMiception.  All  knowledge,  divine  or  secular,  lay  en- 
slirined  in  books,  in  ntterances  either  inspired  or  sanctioned 
by  .a  long  acceptance  which  it  would  be  scarcely  less  dangei- 
OQS  io '  challenge.      The    only    difficulty    lay    in   dedSng 
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what  Buch  utterances  meant,  and  how  they  were  to  be 
brooght  to  bear  npon  questions  and  ambiguities  for  which 
they  appeared  but  imperfectly  to  proTide.  Hence  the 
scholastic  disputation ;  hence,  again,  the  incessant  strife  for 
the  laurel  of  seeming  intellectual  superiority ;  and  hence, 
yet  again,  the  ferment  and  the  warfare  which,  by  no  means 
restricted  to  mere  logomachies,  gave  rise  to  actual  secessions 
from  the  body  academic — ^to  mtgratione,  a  feature  on  which 
Mr.  Baehdall  dwells  with  special  emphasis,  as  favouring  his 
theory  with  regard  to  the  origins  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
— nearly  all  tlie  secondary  gtudia  generalia  being  the  out- 
come of  secessions  from  Paris  or  Bologna. 

At  each  suooessire  stage  in  the  derelopement  of  these  two 
famous  centres  the  supe^cial  resemblance  and  the  essential 
difference  arrest  alike  the  attention.  Each  rose  to  eminence 
amid  the  decay  of  an  earlier  culture.  Bavenua,  with  tradi- 
tions of  empire  and  learning  to  which  Bologna  could  make 
no  pretence,  saw  nevertheless  her  great  s<£ooI  of  Boman 
law  die  out,  unable  to  compete  with  that  more  ptactical 
developemeat  which  the  study  assumed  in  '  the  most  Roman 
'  of  the  Lombard  towns ; '  while  Bologna,  in  turn,  well  nigh 
forgot  her  rhetoric  and  dialectic  in  the  concentration  of  her 
intellectual  force  on  legal  studies.  Chartres,  famed  for  the 
humanities,  might  long  have  reigned  supreme  among  the 
schools  of  France  had  not  Paris  taken  up  the  rile  which 
Bologna  had  discarded.  If  there  were  great  teachers  at 
Bologna  before  Imerius,  it  was  he,  in  all  probability, 
who  first  placed  the  '  Digest '  before  his  audience  in  its 
entirety ;  if  dialectic,  in  the  hands  t^  William  of  Champeaux, 
had  already  stirred  the  student  mind  of  Paris,  it  was 
Ab€lard  who  first  revealed  its  nn&ithomable  abysses  to  the 
awestruck  gaze  of  his  followers.  In  Bologna  the  practical 
importauoe  of  the  leading  study,  standing  in  direct  relation 
to  life  without  and  to  a  professional  career,  drew  tc^thw 
matnrer  minds  to  ponder  over  the  resolutions  of  vexed 
questions  set  fbrth  in  the  *  Decretnm '  of  Gratian — questions 
certain  to  recur  in  a  concrete  form  and  under  conditious 
useful  and  profitable.  In  Paris  the  exposition  of  the 
'  Sentences '  of  Peter  Lombard  by  experienced  teachers  waa 
the  method  whereby  the  mind  of  the  youthful  theologian 
was  to  be  diverted  from  speculation  which  might  prove  not 
only  useless  but  dangerous.  On  Bolt^na  it  devolved  to 
uphold  the  imperial  theory  against  all  comers;  on  Paris, 
first  to  head  ^e  movement  in  favonr  of  free  thought,  thai 
herself  to  trtem  the  torrent,  and  eventually  to  take  h$r  place 
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before  the  world  as  '  the  firet  school  of  the  Church '  and, 
as  the  theolt^cal  arbiter  of  Emope,  alwajs  in  tbe  confidence 
of  Borne. 

Comparing  the  two  unirerBitiea  as  institations,  the  con- 
trast becomes  yet  further  accentuated.  At  Bologna  the 
original  Gild  of  If  asters  gave  place  to  the  Student  Unirer- 
sity,  tbe  latter  itself  a  gild  of  foreign  elements,  and  stand- 
ing, as  regarded  the  ciric  gilds,  in  a  relation  of  mntnal 
ezctnsion.  At  Paris  the  vagnely  constituted  Society  of 
Masters  derelopea  into  'nations,'  with  their  proctors  to 
represent  them  in  the  law  courts  and  with  a  common  rector, 
but  maintaining  as  a  body  a  distinctly  hostile  attitude  alike 
towards  the  bishop  of  the  city  and  the  chancellor  of  the 
cathedral.  At  Bologna  the  earliest  professors,  being 
citizens,  appear  as  outside  the  gild ;  at  Paris  the  superior 
faculties  appear  as  outside  the  '  nations.*  In  tbe  fourteenth 
century  Bol<^na  had  become  resolved  into  two  great  uni- 
versities— the  Ultramontane  and  the  Cismpntane— each 
subdivided  into  numerous  'nations,*  and  each  with  its  own 
rector,  but  both  with  a  common  code  of  statutes.  At  Paris, 
somewhat  earlier,  the  rector  appears  as  the  paramount 
authority  ;  be  is  l^e  head  of  the  whole  university  of  the  four 
ikculties,  while  tbe  chancellor  has  lost  all  his  power,  with 
the  exception  of  tbe  conferring  of  licences.  By  degrees  the 
two  universities  at  Bologna  acqnire  what  they  had  before 
altogether  lacked — the  control  over  academical  afbirs  ;  the 
professors  themselves  become  the  creatures  of  their  pleasure ; 
while,  what  is  especially  noteworthy,  the  papal  inflaence  is 
nearly  always  to  be  found  ranged  on  tbe  side  of  the  scholars 
— tbe  nascent  canonists  of  the  future.  At  last  the  rectorial 
power  dwindles  to  a  nullity,  the  supreme  authority  being 
vested  in  tbe  congregation  of  the  two  universities.  At  Paris 
at  nearly  the  same  time  the  rector  achieves  his  final  triumph 
\n  onsting  the  dean  of  theology  from  tbe  chair  of  state  in 
the  choir  of  St,  Germain-des-Pr^s.  Henceforth  there  is 
none  to  dispute  with  him  tbe  pre-eminence,  save  when  on 
some  State  occasion — a  royal  funeral  or  like  public  proces- 
sion— he  finds  himself  contesting  the  precedence  with  some 
high  ecclesiastical  dignitaiy. 

To  the  student  of  uie  history  of  learning  and  education  the 
appearance  of  the  new  centres-arising  up  as  offshoots  or 
ceUs  generated  by  the  influence  and  example  of  one  or  other 
of  these  two  primal  universities — represents  a  movement  of 
ringular  interest,  an  interest  which  is  by  no  means  lessened 
when  W9  observe  hpw  the  movemeot  becomes  niodified  in. 
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turn  by  tlie  geniaa  and  character  of  the  different  races 
among  whom  it  spread.  In  Italy,  as  we  expect  to  find, 
the  unireraitiea  modelled  thenuelrea  mainly  on  Bologna, ;  in 
France,  north  of  the  Loire,  on  Paria  j  while  aonth  of  the  Loire 
we  find  their  constitution  mostly  determined  by  the  special 
study  in  which  they  originated.  The  whole  movement  is 
characterised  by  Mr,  Kashdall  as  merely  *a  wave  of  that 

*  great  movement  towards  asaociation  which  began  to  sweep 

*  over  the  cities  of  Europe  in  the  course  of  the  eleventh 
'century.'  'Theaniversity,'  hesaya,  *  was  only  a  particular 
'  kind  of  gaild.*  But,  in  reality,  a  far  broader  principle 
underlies  alike  the  earlier  and  later  history  of  these  institu- 
tions, the  intimate  connexion  which  is  always  to  be  found 
between  wealth  and  civilisation.  The  Church  heraelf  could 
never  have  carried  on  her  long  struggle  with  medieval 
barbarism,  had  she  not  been  aided  and  strengthened  by  the 
bounty  of  the  monarch,  the  prince,  or  the  noble.  The 
university,  in  like  manner,  always  rested  ou  the  centralised 
support  of  the  crown,  or,  where  of  democratic  origin,  on  its 
recognition'  as  a  civic  institution.  In  France,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  and  in  England,  the  College  reproduced  and  em- 
phasised this  feature,  and  the  nnrivaUed  stability  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  most  he  largely  attributed  to  the  wealth  and 
dignity  of  their  collegea.  To  the  absence  of  such  material  sup- 
port, on  the  other  band,  we  can  unhesitatingly  attribute  the 
short-lived  existence  of  other  centres,  and  especially  in 
Italy  :  hence  it  was  that  the  gleam  which,  for  a  brief  period 
of  five  years,  shone  so  brightly  at  Vicenza,  afternards  went 
ont  altogether ;  that  Arezzo,  after  flourishing  for  half  a 
centory,  and  reanimated  by  a  second  immigration  &om 
Bologna,  ultimately  sank  and  could  not  again  be  galvanised 
into  life,  either  by  brief  of  foundation  or  by  imperial 
privil^e ;  that  Yercelli,  although  borne  into  apparently 
vigorous  and  enduring  activity  on  a  great  wave  of  immigra- 
tion from  Fadna,  aoon  dwindled,  and  ultimately  expired 
after  a  protracted  struggle  for  exiatence  extending  over 
nearly  a  century.  To  such  experiences  Fadoa,  witit  the 
wealth  of  Venice  at  her  back,  and  representing,  as  Itenan 
happily  expressed  it,  the  'quortier  Latin'  of  the  great 
Republic,  offera  a  conspicuous  contrast.  Originating  in 
a  migration  from  Bologuo,  Padua  steadily  throve  on  the 
misfortunes  of  her  parent,  whom,  iadeed,  ahe  at  length 
completely  supplanted  as  the  leading  university  of  Italy. 
The  subjection  of  the  city  to  the  House  of  Carrara  did  the 
university  no  harm,   and   it  was   from   Francesco  Corraria 
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that,  in  1899,  the  academic  conunanitT  received  for  the 
first  time  s  baildiog  of  its  own.  Gradnallj  the  Venetian 
Bepublic  came  to  look  upon  its  own  repntation  as  in  a 
manner  involved  in  the  prosperity  of  Padua ;  and  before  the 
fiiteenth  ceutnry  closed  it  was  forbidden  to  Venetian  sub- 
jects to  study  anywhere  else,  while  a  course  of  such  study- 
was  made*  an  essential  qualification  for  official  appointments 
in  Venice. 

Within  two  years  after  the  migration  from  Bolc^ua  in 
which  Padna  had  its  origin  (that  is  to  say,  in  the  year 
1224)  the  XTnirereity  of  Naples  received  its  charter  at  the 
hands  of  Frederic  II. — a  cliaracteristic  measure  which  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Freeman,  in  his  appreciative 
study  of  the  *  Stupor  Mundi,'  should  have  altogether  passed 
by.  With  the  one  already  noted  exception  of  Palencia, 
in  Spain,  Kaples  was  the  first  university  ia  Europe  that 
was  thus  created  at  a  'definite  time  by  a  definite  charter,' 
aod  fhe  penetrating  genius  of  the  Emperor  dictated  the 
ontiines  of  its  constitution.  It  is  a  singalorly  noteworthy 
event  in  the  annals  of  the  medieval  universities,  and  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  of  this  university  Mr.  Basbdoll'a 
very  brief  account,  taken  entirely  from  Denifle,  omits 
alt^ether  some  of  the  most  interesting  questions  connected 
with  its  history.  The  chief  so^estion  which  he  ventures 
to  make,  for  which  he  is  not  indebted  to  his  gnide  and  pre- 
decessor, is  that  Frederic  founded  the  auiversity  out  of 
aversion  to  Bologna  as  '  a  Guelphic  city,'  and  himself  *  the 
'  mortal  enemy  of  the  Church  and  the  Papal  See.'  Bnt  in 
the  year  1224  the  relations  of  Pope  and  Emperor  were  cer- 
tainly not  hostile :  Honorius  and  Frederic  were  then,  and 
for  some  time  after,  intent  on  preparing  in  concert  a  new 
Grosade.  The  Emperor's  hostility  to  the  Lombard  League 
(above  referred  to)  sappUes,  in  short,  a  very  adequate  motive, 
and,  as  regards  his  enmity  to  the  Church,  it  is  certain  that 
all  the  i^nlties  were  included  in  his  scheme,  although 
theology  was  handed  over  to  the  friars.  Ten  years  later 
Frederic  expelled  the  Mendicante  (bat  here,  again,  probably 
not  in  consequence  of  his  dispute  with  the  Pope,  with  whom 
he  had  for  a  time  come  to  an  nnderstanding),  whereupon 
the  university  applied  to  Monte  Cassino  for  a  teacher  in 
theology.  In  Beni&e's  opinion  *  Frederic's  anxiety  to  con- 
centrate the  academic  teaching  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  one 
chief  centre  led  him  actually  to  suppress  the  school  at 
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Salerno.  Bat  if  we  bear  in  miad  that  the  teaching  of  the 
new  Arabic  school  of  medicine  had  been  introdaced  at 
Salerno  b;  Conatantinng  Africanos  half  a  century  before, 
and  also  remember,  in  connexion  with  this  fact,  Frederic's 
well-known  Mahometan  sympathies,  his  knowledge  of  Arabic, 
his  admiration  alike  of  the  science  and  the  philosophy 
cnltivated  by  his  Saracen  subjects,  together  with  those  traDS- 
lations  from  Arabio  versionB  of  AHstotle's  writings  which  he 
caused  to  be  undertaken,  it  seems  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  Emperor  conld  have  looked  with  any- 
thing like  disfavour  on  the  great  school  of  medicine  which 
bad  80  long  shed  lustre  on  his  sonthem  realm.  In  bringing 
Salerno  to  Naples  bis  design  can  only  have  been  to  raise  to 
the  highest  point  of  efficiency  the  medical  school  in  the 
newly  created  centre.  Mr.  Bashdall,  although  he  passes  by 
unnoticed  the  existence  of  these  imperial  predilections  and 
sympathies,  differs  from  Denifle  in  supposing  that  Salerno 
was  net  actually  suppressed,  and  thus  describes  Frederic's 
action  in  the  matter : — 

'  It  WBB  not  (m  far  aa  appears)  till  1231  that  Salerno  obtained  any 
official  recc^idon,  whether  from  Church  or  State.  In  that  vear 
Frederick  II.,  aa  King  of  Sicily,  forbade  either  the  prac^ce  or  teaching 
of  medicine  within  hia  dominions  without  the  royal  liconae^  which  was 
to  be  given  after  examination  in  the  King'a  Court  by  the  Mssten  of 
Salerno  and  certain  other  royal  officer*.  These  proviuona  show  bow 
far  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Salerno  waa  from  enjoying  the  poutiOD 
and  priTilegea  of  the  medical  faculties  elaewhere.'   (Vol.  i.  p.  83.) 

In  reality,  however,  this  dictatorial  interference  had  no 
special  significance,  and  was  simply  part  of  the  Emperor's 
general  policy — a  policy  which  led  him  to  persecute  even 
heresy  with  almcnt  as  mach  rigour  as  any  Spanish  inqaisitor. 
After  Frederic's  death  the  University  of  Naples  seems  to  bave 
altogether  collapsed  for  a  time,  and  his  son,  Conrad  IV., 
found  it  necessary  not  only  to  order  the  medical  &calty  to 
return  to  Salerno,  but  even  sought  to  transfer  thitlier  tiie 
whole  nniversity.  He  refers  to  Salerno  as  *  antiqua  mater 
*  et  domns  studii,'  and  speaks  of  its  repatation  as  a  health 
resort,  and  the  fertility  of  its  soil.  But  six  years  later,  in 
1258,  King  Manfred  recalled  the  oniversii^  to  Naples,  with 
a  separate  medical  faculty  of  its  own,  which  aftervards 
enjoyed  considerable  celebrity.  It  is  from  this  time,  and  not 
before,  that  the  star  of  Salerno  began  to  wane ;  but  all  the 
eridence  appears  to  point  to  the  conclasion  that  ite 
diminished  lustre  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the  influence  of 
the  Arabian  school  of  medicine,  bat  simply  to  tl^  niperior 
i..„:,rp<.-j.,C00i^lc 
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atttactine  power  of  the  neiehbooring  capital.  Aa  it  was,  it 
is  clear  uat  Salerno  and  Kaples  acted  and  reacted  on  each 
other  in  a  manner  which  certainlj  doea  not  lend  anpport  to 
the  riew  that  the  former  centre  'remained  without  influence 
'  in  the  developement  of  academic  inatitutiona.*  * 

The  Unirersitjr  of  the  Boman  Conrt,  which  rose  some 
twenty  feara  later,  possessed  the  nnique  featare  of  being 
itaelf  a  migratory  body,  following  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
wherever  he  wen^  much  like  the  famona  Conrt  school  of 
Cbaries  the  Great  and  his  saccesaors.  It  was  foanded  in 
1244  by  Innocent  IV.,  dnring  his  stay  at  Lyona,  as  a  adiool 
of  theok^  and  also  of  ciril  and  canon  law.f  The  idea  was 
nndoQbt«Qy  an  excellent  one.  Innocent,  f^ly  aware  that 
the  crowd  of  benefice-hunters  and  other  idlera  about  his 
conrt  devoted  their  leisore  to  amoaements  rather  than  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  sought  to  place  before  them  the 
opportunity  of  returning  to  their  homes  wiser,  if  not  richer, 
men.  In  his  still  delayed  second  volume.  Father  Denifle 
promises  ua  a  picture  of  thia  great  Curial  school,  which  he 
r^ards  with  a  complacency  that  contraata  in  a  marked 
manner  with  Mr.  Uashdall'a  somewhat  depreciatory  criti- 
cisms. The  latter  appears  to  be  of  opinion  that  theo- 
logy only  came  in  later,  and  that  the  two  foculties  of  law 
araorbed  by  far  the  lai^er  share  of  attention,  just  as  the 
Popes  themaelves,  he  observes,  were  first  lawyers  and  then 
theologians.  Regarded  as  an  institution,  the  school  must 
have  gained  a  certain  measure  of  popularity  and  credit;  for 
when  the  Great  Schism  arose  the  pontiff  at  Avignon  and 
hifl  rival  in  Rome  both  maintained  their  school.  We  hear 
of  degrees  being  given  in  philosophy  and  medicine,  but  of 
all  the  secular  studies  the  civil  law  appears  to  have  obtained 
the  sii&ageB.  The  Pope,  of  course,  exercised  an  ancon- 
boUed  auuiority ;  and,  in  fact,  from  the  time  of  Honorius 
IIL  the  papal  see  had  been  asserting  and  gradually  extend- 
ing that  claim  to  interfere  in  the  af^irs  of  every  university, 
wHch,  in  England,  afterwards  formed  the  precedent  for  the 
Lambeth  degrees.  The  pontiff  claimed  also  the  power  to 
diapenae  wi&  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  preliminaries 
required  for  the  doctorate  in  any  university,  as  well  as  that 
of  demanding  the  admission  of  the  candidate,  either  imme' 
diately  or  after  a  certain  limited  period  of  residence — a 
practice  which  eventually  became  a  lucrative  source  of 
revenae,  as  the  degrees  were  frequently  sold. 

*  BaBhdall,  vol.  i.  p.  83.  t  Denifle,  p.  S02. 
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Denifle,  who  dwells  with  emphasis  on  the  princely  manifi- 
cence  of  ihe  pontiffs  of  these  times  in  the  cause  of  higher 
education,  tens  ns  also  of  a  *  stndinm  Domini  uoatri  Paps  * 
foonded  by  Urban  V.,  with  respect  to  which  Mr.  Ka«hdall  is 
anient ;  a  stadinm  with  its  rector,  its  magitter  for  each  gab- 
ject  of  the  tririum  and  gaadrivium,  and  180  scholars  drawn 
mainly  from  the  cities  of  Provence.  The  good  Father  is 
also  carefnl  to  point  out  bow  entirely  different  was  the  school 
of  the  Roman  Cnria  from  the  School  of  the  City,  founded  in 
Bome  by  Boni&ce  YIII.  in  1303,  as  a  university  for  all  the 
faculties,  those  of  law  and  arts  being  the  most  important. 
During  the  Great  Schism  this  civic  foundation  did  not  sur- 
vive, hut  went  out  altogether,  until  refounded  by  Engenius  IV. 
in  1431.  But-,  in  truth,  prior  to  the  Benalssanoe,  learning 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  flourished  iu  Bome ;  and  the  con- 
trast thus  presented  to  the  universities  of  Northern  Italy 
brings  home  to  ns  the  broad  fact  that  intellectual  like  com- 
mercial activiW  is  generally  to  be  found  most  marted  in 
association  with  free  institutions.  The  spontaneous  growth 
of  the  University  of  Siena,  which  rose  under  the  auspices 
of  the  civic  community,  and  flourished  mainly  on  successive 
secessions  from  Bologna,  and  the  brief  importance  of  Vercelli, 
the  outcome  of  a  considerable  migration  from  Padua,  are 
features  which  we  can  here  but  glance  at  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  list  of  Italian  universities  which  date  back  to  the 
thirteenth  century. 

Reverting  now  to  France,  we  soon  become  aware  how 
closely  the  history  of  her  universities  is  interwoven  witb  her 
history  at  large : 

'  That  tlie  older  French  etudia,'  saya  Mr.  BaahdaU, '  even  those  so 
near  Paris  &a  Orleans  or  Angers,  were  little  influenced,  either  in  their 
original  conEititution  or  in  their  subsequent  developement,  by  the 
example  of  that  anivcrBlty,  is  undoubtedly  true.  They  cannot,  how- 
ever, fritb  any  propriety,  be  regarded  as  imitations  of  Bologna,  tn 
dieir  original  form  they  represent  on  the  whole  a  distisct  type  of 
University  organisation  :  the  oldest  of  them  must  be  numbered  among 
the  Universitiea  which  grew  and  were  not  made.'   (Vol,  ii.  p.  112.) 

He,  however,  admits  that  the  universities  of  southern  I^Buce 
were,  in  their  subsequent  developement,  *  powerfnlly  influ- 
*  enced  by  the  Bologna  model,'  and  became  universities  of 
students  like  Bologna  rather  than  universities  of  masters 
like  Paris,  a  general  feature  which  he  attributes  to  the  fact 
'  that  they  were  mainly  universities  of  law,'  and  in  '  tiie 
'  south  of  France  there  was  the  same  demand  for  law  that 
'  there  was  in  Italy.'     And  hence  the  broad  distinction 
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bebreen  the  TJniTergitj  of  Farici  and  these  soathero  onirer- 
rities  of  France — that  while  the  great  proportion  of  the 
8tadeni«  In  the  former  came  from  the  north  and  east  of 
Enrope,  the  majority  in  the  latter  were  '  from  the  most 
'  Somanised  part  of  France,  the  region  whose  social  and 
'  political  condition  most  resembled  the  original  home  of  the 

*  great  Law  Kevival  of  the  twelfth  century.*  It  was  the 
edict  of  Honorias  III.,  in  the  year  1219,  which  drore  the 
study  of  the  civil  law  permanently  from  the  French  capital. 
The  pontiff,  as  Savigny  and  other  writers  long  ago  pointed 
ont,  was  jealons  for  the  sapremacy  of  theology,  and  Mr. 
Bashdall  inclines  to  the  belief  that  this  feeling  was  '  seconded 

*  by  the  French  king's  snspicion  of  a  legal  system  which 
<  endangered  the  sapremacy  of  the  cnatomory  law  of  his 

*  country.'  The  view  of  M.  Paries  that  lectures  in  civil  law 
continued  to  be  given  in  Paris  after  the  year  1219  is  not 
sanctioned  by  Mr.  Rashdall,  and  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  evidence  contained  in  the  newly  published  third  volume 
of  the  '  Chartnlarinm  TTniversitatis  Farisiensis '  confirms 
his  opinion.*  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  less  clear  that  the 
civil  law  itself  was  far  from  being  undervalued  or  regarded 
with  aversion  in  the  capital.  The  docnmentary  evidence 
which  the  above  volume  for  the  first  time  places  clearly 
before  ns  shows  that  the  study  of  the  civil  law  dtewhere 
was  considered  as  the  necessary  basis  on  which  the  study  of 
the  canon  law  was  afterwards  to  be  pursued  in  Paris  itself. 
'  Et  en  v^rit^,'  say  the  faculty  of  the  Decretists  in  1386,  in 
a  dispnte  with  Ameliua  de  Brolio,  afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Tours,  *  nn  legiste  scet  et  entant  trop  mienls  les  Becretales, 

*  que  un  simple  canoniste,  car  toates  les  bonnes  questions 
'  sont  decid^  par  les  loys.'  f  In  the  rolls  sent  to  the  Pope 
at  Borne  of  the  names  of  members  of  the  university  recom- 
mended to  his  Holiness  for  appointments  to  benefices  and 
preferments,  we  find  such  entries  as  the  following :— ^ 
'  Johanni  de  Londinghen,  preab.  Monnens,  dioc.,  mag.  in 
'  art,  et  licentiate  in  leg.  Aurelianis,  stadenti  Fariains  ia 

*  decretis,'  %  clearly  showing  that  the  teacber  who  had 
obtained  at  Orleans  his  licence  to  teach  in  civil  law  often 
went  to  Paris  with  the  design  of  proceeding  in  canon  law. 
This  broad  distinction,  however,  between  Paris  and  the 
other  universities  of  what  we  now  call  France  serves  only 
to  start  us  on  the  path  of  further  inquiry  into  their  essential 
and  distinctive  features.     Of  the  legal  instruction  which 

•  See  Pref.  p.  19.  t  Ibid.  p.  436.  %  Ibid.  p.  455. 
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^rig  alfjared,  two  notable  centres  appear  rising  np  in  the 
first  half  of  tlie  thirteenth  century,  afterwards  to  become 
the  chief  Uw  schools  of  France,  and  both  of  them  the  reanlt, 
more  or  less  direct,  of  the  decree  of  Honorins.  These  were 
Orleans,  long  famed  for  its  legal  lore,  and  Angers,  scarcely 
less  famoQS,  bat  fireqaented  rather  by  the  student  aiming  at 
a  practical  career.  In  1235  we  have  satisfactory  proof  of 
the  existence  of  a  law  school  at  Orleans,  partly  the  outcome 
of  a  great  dispersion  from  Paris  six  years  before.  The 
commencement  of  the  school  at  Angers  cannot  be  assigned 
with  eqnal  precision ;  like  Paris,  it  was  a  derelopement 
from  the  cathedral  school  of  the  city,  and  is  regarded  by 
Denifle  as  one  of  the  nnirersities  which  grew  up  without 
any  definite  act  of  foundation.  Tn  their  early  constitution 
Orleans  and  Angers  strongly  resembled  eatdi  other,  with 
features,  however,  which  differ  alike  from  those  of  Paris 
and  those  of  Bologna.  Mr.  Kashdall  concludes  that  they 
were  stunted  in  their  growth,  and  remaining  stationary, 
oiTStallised  in  the  imperfect  organisation  which  Paris,  in 
tiie  early  years  of  the  thirteenth  century,  had  already  ont- 

S-own;  in  both,  the  adwUuiieiu,  like  the  Chancellor  of 
xford,  discharged  for  a  long  time  a  twofold  Amotion,  as 
the  representative  of  the  bishop  and  also  the  head  of  the 
magisterial  gild ;  but  eventually  the  institution  of  a  rector- 
ship gave  Orleans  a  head  whose  authority,  in  conjunction 
with  that  of  the  proctors  of  the  '  student  nation,'  was 
supreme,  although  he  was  himself  elected  by  the  *  nations,* 
At  Angers  we  find  no  rector — 

'  the  itatates  of  1373  being  made  by  the  Seholcuticua  "  with  tho 
consent"  of  (be  doctori.  There  are,  indeed,  u  at  Orleans,  certain 
Nations  of  Students — probably  datlog  Trom  the  thirtMnth  century — 
aide  by  ude  with  the  College  of  Doctors  ;  but  neither  the  Univenity 
of  Students  nor  ita  constituent  DAtdons  or  their  procton  are  recognised 
by  the  magisterial  college  aa  sharing  the  supreme  Initiative  power, 
though  their  statutes  do  recognbe  the  authority  of  the  proctors  over 
the  students.'   (Vol.  ii.  p.  153.) 

From  law  and  from  theolo^  it  now  becomes  necessary  to 
turn  again  to  medicine ;  and  here  the  evidence  which  has 
come  before  us  in  connexion  with  Salerno  and  Naples  will 
be  found  by  no  means  irrelevant.  But  in  order  to  make 
intelligible  the  conditions  under  which  Montpellter  became 
thus  celebrated,  it  will  be  necessary  to  resume  the  thread 
which  connects  the  university  era  with  that  remoter  age,  in 
which  the  Oivit<u  Eippocratica  first  won  its  European  £iune. 

So  far  as  the  universities  of  Europe  are  concerned,  the 
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Btadj  of  the  healing  art  woald  seem  to  have  takea  prece- 
dence of  either  that  of  law  or  theology.  In  Mr.  Baahdall's 
opinion,  however,  it  is  by  courtesy  raflier  than  by  right  that 
Salerno  finda  any  place  in  his  pt^a,  for  he  holds  that 
'  nothing  approaching  a  regular  nniversity  ever  existed 
'  there.'  It  waa,  in  fact,  like  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
at  Baltimore  at  the  present  time,  a  school  for  teachers  rather 
than  learners,  and  for  his  special  purpose — the  stndy  of  the 
university  as  an  institatiov — the  little  we  know  aboot  it  is 
of  no  vt^ue  whatever.  Bnt  as  institutions  are,  after  all, 
made  for  men,  and  not  men  for  institutions,  and  as  it  is  un- 
deniable that  Salerno  was  long,  not  only  a  great  name,  but 
a  great  influence  in  Europe,  and  a3,  again,  the  traditions 
that  survive  of  that  influence  appear  to  stand  in  close  rela^ 
tion  to  certain  important  facts  in  the  general  history  both 
of  Eastern  and  Western  civilisation,  as  well  aa  to  the  rela- 
tions of  Greek  and  Latin  Christendom,  we  shall  venture 
very  briefly  to  recall  these  facta  and  these  relations  to  mind 
before  we  pass  on  to  the  consideration  of  Mr.  Baahdall's 
conclosions. 

There  are  few  more  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of 
learning  than  those  which  exhibit  a  great  and  warlike  race, 
intent  on  wide  dominion,  devoted  to  arms,  and  scornful  of 
every  other  art,  suddenly  itself  subdued  to  admiration  and 
imitation  of  the  genius  of  the  peoples  whom  it  subjugates. 
Such  is  the  phenomenon  presented  to  onr  notice  in  the 
second  century  before  Christ,  when  the  Latin  literature 
began  to  fashion  itself  on  t^ose  Greek  models  with  which 
Bome  became  familiarised  through  her  intercourse  with 
conquered  Achaia.  Seven  centuries  later  the  same  pheno- 
menon recurs,  as  the  Prankish  victor  is  to  be  seen  embracing 
the  creed  and  the  culture  of  the  Gallic  popnlations  whom  he 
has  subdued.  And  yet  a^ain,  another  six  centuries  later,  n 
like  reaction  arrests  our  attention,  when  the  Norman, 
supreme  alike  at  Bouen  and  Palermo,  patronised,  adopted, 
and  difiuaed  the  arts  invented  by  the  more  civiUsed  races 
over  whom  his  triumph  on  the  battlefield  was  complete. 
But  never  has  this  phenomenon  presented  itself  in  more 
striking  fashion  than  when  the  fierce  followers  of  the 
Omtniades,  after  subjugating  Byzantine  Africa  and  establish- 
ing themselves  in  Spain,  appear  laying  aside  their  barbarism 
and  their  ferocity,  and  devoting  their  wealth  and  leisure  to 
the  revival  of  the  arts,  the  encouragement  of  learning,  and 
the  founding  of  great  schools  in  the  plains  of  Ilieria.  At 
-  Cordova  and  at  Seville,  at  Granada  and  at  Toledo,  at  Valencia, 
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Mnrcia,  and  Almeiia — in  fact,  in  nearly  every  Spanish  city 
Booth  the  £bro,  learning,  revived  or  refonnded,  entered  npon  a 
new  and,  in  some  iostancea,  a  very  notable  departure.  What 
Cordova  became,  and  what  the  greater  part  of  the  Peninaula 
became,  under  Abderrahman  and  his  successora,  is  a  iamiliar 
story.  In  the  meantime  the  Mussnlman  population,  inter- 
mingling and  intermarrjing  with  the  Christian,  became 
naturalised  on  the  soiL  In  some  prorincee,  indeed,  their 
idiom  prevailed  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  neceflsarj  to 
translate  tfae  canons  of  the  Cbnrch  itself  into  Arabic  for  the 
use  of  the  Christian  Spaniard.  In  the  south  the  native 
popnhition,  althoagh  subjugated,  were  not  enslaved.  They 
reined  undisturbed  their  native  customs  and  their  re- 
ligious faitb,  while  in  the  north  the  early  history  of  the 
princes  of  Castile  and  Leon  suffices  to  prove  that  political 
expediency  often  completely  prevailed  over  religions  anti- 
pathies. Most  remarkable  of  all,  however,  is  the  manner  in 
which  the  Sai'ocen  retaught  to  Europe  what  he  had  himself 
teamed  from  her,  but  what  Europe  had  forgotten.  The 
histonr  of  Greek  learning  during  these  centuries  had  very 
materially  affected  the  developement  of  intellectaal  culture 
throughout  Western  Europe.  Since  the  time  of  Gr^ory 
the  Great,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  in  Kome  had  been  becoming 
rarer  and  rarer.  Ever  since  the  Great  Schism  between  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Churches  on  the  question  of  imi^e- 
worship,  in  the  eighth  century,  the  Greek  langu^e  and  tiie 
Greek  literature  alike  had  Iain  under  the  ban  of  the  Church, 
la  proportion,  accordingly,  aa  the  influence  of  Eome  ex- 
tended, we  find  the  study  of  Greek  steadily  declining  in  the 
West,  until  at  last  it  Mmost  died  out  or  was  pursued  only 
by  some  solitary  scholar  in  the  Irish  monasteries ;  the  Greek 
learning  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  when  he  appeared  at  the 
Court  of  Charles  the  Bald  was  regarded  aa  something 
phenomenal.  Neglected  iu  Christian  schools,  Greek  took, 
however,  deep  root  among  the  sons  of  Islam.  It  has  been 
observed  that,  although  neither  the  Arab  nor  the  Norman 
was  distinguished  in  the  arts  of  peace  by  the  inventive 
faculty,  his  power  of  appropriating  and  adapting  what  he 
had  learned  from  others  was  marvellous.  And  to  this 
Greek  literatnre  the  victorious  Saracen,  as  he  sheathed  his 
scimitar  on  the  shores  of  Southern  Italy  or  iu  the  cities  of 
Spain  and  became  familiarised  with  their  lore,  turned  with 
instinctive  ardour  as  to  a  newly  discovered  mine  of  intellec- 
tual wealth.  A  great  example  had  already  been  held  up  to 
Western  Islam  by  their  more  fortunate  brethren  in  the  East. 
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Long  before  Cordova  rose  to  fame,  Bagdad  had  become  a 
great  centre  of  science  and  of  learning,  and  early  in  the 
ninth  centarj  one  Honein  Ibn  Isechak,  a  Christiau  Arab  of 
Byria,  bad  already  made  ticceasible  to  his  race  some  of  the 
philosophic  writings  of  Aristotle  and  the  works  of  Galen, 
Saoh  was  the  example  followed  at  a  later  period  by  the 
Saracen  in  the  West : — 

'  The  treasurea  of  Grecian  medicine,'  taya  Gibboa,  '  liail  been  com' 
maDicated  to  the  Arabian  colonies  of  Africa,  Spain,  and  Sicily ;  and 
in  tbe  intercourae  of  peace  and  war  a  apark  of  knowledge  had  been 
kindled  and  cherished  at  Salerno.'    (C.  Ivi.) 

These  words  embody  the  theory  which  a  succession  of 
writers  since  Gibbon's  time  have  adopted  and  allovred  to  pass 
anchaUenged.  Within  the  last  ten  years,  however,  it  has 
been  called  in  question  on  grounds  which,  if  not  altogether 
satisfactory,  are  at  least  highly  plausible.  Dr.  J.  F.  Payne,  a 
recc^nised  authority  on  the  history  of  medical  science,  has 
pronounced  Gibbon's  view  incompatible  with  more  recent 
evidence,  and  especially  with  his  own  interpretations  of  this  . 
evidence  as  embodied  in  an  article  on  '  Medicine '  in  the 
'Encyclopaedia  Britannica,*  and  subsequently  set  forth  in 
the  'Academy'  (January  8,  1887).  It  was  Dr.  Payne's 
interpretation  which  led  Mr.  Eashdall,  carrying  it  to  its 
eztremest  conclusion,  to  assert  that  the  Saracens  had  'as 
'  little  to  do  with  the  revival  of  medicnl  science  at  Salerno  as 
'  with  the  revival  of  legal  science  at  Bologna." 

Both  writers,  however,  it  appears  to  ns,  have  somewhat 
misinterpreted  Gibbon's  language,  acid  have  certainly  passed 
over  important  historical  evidence  which  militates  against 
their  own  construction  of  a  somewhat  limited  range  of  facts. 
The  broad  gronnd  on  which  from  the  internal  evidence  Dr. 
Payne  rejected  the  theory  of  a  revival  of  medical  science 
brought  about  by  Sanusen  iufluences  was  tho  fact  that 
existing  medical  works,  proceeding  from  the  School  of 
Salerno  and  written  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  exhibit 
'no  trace  of  Arabic  influeuce,  Galen,  Hippocrates,  and 
*  other  ancient  writers  being  frequently  quoted,  probably  from 
'old  Latin  versions.'  As  regards  the  historical  evidence, 
which  Dr.  Payne  admitted  he  felt  himself '  quite  incompetent 
'  to  criticise,'  he  thus  wrote  : — 

'  It  is  certain  that  there  were  jihysicians  nt  Salerno  even  in  the 
ninth  century,  and  that  in  the  tenth  they  had  a  cooflidenible  reputation. 
But  it  ia  affirmed  that  the  relatione  of  Southern  Italy  with  the  Saracena 

*  'Academy,'  Jauuaty  1, 1887. 
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were  tt  this  period  entirely  hostile;  that  the  latter,  unlike  the  learned 
Anba  of  Bagdad  and  the  later  Cordova,  frere  then,  so  far  u  lta\y  wae 
concerned,  mere  pirates,  mach  more  in  the  habit  of  destrojina  the 
bomefl  of  learning  and  burning  librariea  than  of  aHsiating  to  found 
medical  Bchoola  and  univeTsitieB ;  also  that  the  Italian  never  thought 
of  learning  Arabic'    ('  Acad.'  January  8,  1867.) 

A  little  coD8i<3eratioa,  however,  suEBces  to  show  that  these 
criticisms  reallj  leave  Gibbon'a  view  almost  antonched. 
Neither  he  nor  any  later  writer,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  has 
asserted  that  the  Saracens  created,  in  the  fint  itutance,  a  new 
school  of  medicioe.  All  that  ia  contended  for  is  that  thej 
translated  Galen  and  Hippocrates  and  revived  the  study  en 
medical  science.  They  possessed  that  knowledge  of  Greek 
which  had  died  out  in  the  monasteries  of  Italy,  and  tiieir 
Arabic  translations  became  in  turn  the  basis  of  Latin 
versions  which  diffused  the  knowledge  of  these  writers  in 
Western  Europe.  Precisely  the  same  took  place  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  as  the  researches  of  the  two  Jonrdains 
long  ^o  made  clear,  when  the  knowledge  of  AristoUe  for  a 
long  time  rested  mainly  on  Latin  versions  from  the  Arabic, 
the  chief  difTerence  being  that  the  text  of  Aristotle  was 
strained  through  a  much  larger  namber  of  versions.  How- 
ever, to  take  Uie  facts  as  Mr.  Rashdall  himself  represents 
tiiem,  if  it  was  '  through  the  use  of  new  Latin  translations 
'of  Greek  authors  made  through  tke  Arabic  that  Oriental 
*  influences  first  established  themselves  at  Salerno,'  it  is  cer- 
tain that  we  have  here  evidence  of  the  presence  and  Uterary 
activity  of  a  considerable  Saracenic  element.  Whether  he  is 
right  in  assuming  that  these  Oriental  influences  had  no 
existence  before  the  appearance  of  these  new  translations  is 
a  distinct  question — a  question  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
turn  to  that  historical  evidence  to  which  Dr.  Pavne  refers 
with  the  modesty  of  the  true  scholar,  but  which  Mr.  Bash- 
doll  so  summarily  r^ects. 

Probably  no  historical  writer,  if  we  except  Thucydides, 
surpasses  Gibbon  in  power  of  condensed  expression,  and  even 
the  brief  sentence  above  quoted  suffices  in  a  great  measure 
to  guide  ns  to  the  right  conclusion.  The  ^racens,  it  is 
true,  were  first  known  in  Italy  as  invaders,  but  they  were 
not  barbarians,  and  history  has  frequently  illustrated  the 
&ct  that  '  the  intercourse  of  peace  and  war '  is  favourable 
to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge.  The  mental  activity 
evoked  by  actual  warfare  not  unfrequently  extends  itself  to 
the  arts  of  peace.  What  Europe  learned  from  intercourse 
with  the  East  dnring  the  Cmsades  is  known  to  every  Bobolor. 
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The  TTnirereities  of  Lejden  and  Franeker,  in  the  United 
Provinces,  both  rose  amid  the  din  of  arms.  And  it  is  nnde- 
niable  that,  however  much  the  Popes  of  Rome  in  the  ninth 
century  might  anathematise  the  Infidel,  the  rnlers  of  the 
principalitieB  of  Sonthern  Italy  were  not  onl;  in  frequent 
inteicoarse  with  the  Saracen,  but  eometimes  in  actual  league 
with  him.  In  the  last  quarter  of  that  centarj  Salerno, 
Naples,  Giaeta,  and  Amalfi  are  all  to  be  found  leaguing  with 
the  Saracen,  and,  much  to  the  mortification  of  Pope 
John  Till.  (872-882),  even  AthaDasias,  the  Biahop  of 
Naples,  joined  his  forces  with  those  of  the  lufidel  for  a  raid 
on  the  States  of  the  Church.  Half  a  century  later  Pope 
John  S.  (914-928)  succeeded  in  rallying  Southern  Italy  to 
a  campaign  against  the  foe,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Saracens 
on  the  bulks  of  the  Garigliano  drove  them  from  the  strong- 
hold which  they  had  possessed  for  more  than  a  generation. 
And  when,  again,  Gregory  YII.,  in  1085,  was  compelled  to 
quit  Rome  to  die  at  Salerno  (whither,  it  may  be  noted, 
Constantinus  Africanus,  the  translator  of  Hippocrates,  had 
not  long  preceded  him),  the  Saracen  element  in  the  nrmy 
which  conducted  him  thither  vied  with  the  Norman.  It  ia 
facta  such  as  these,  and  they  might  easily  be  multiplied, 
which  attest  not  merely  the  widespread  presence  and 
activity  of  the  Saracen  in  Southern  Italy  in  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  centuries,  but  the  existence  of  friendly  relations 
and  frequent  intercourse  between  him  and  the  Christian 
occupier  of  the  soil,  whether  Roman,  Lombard,  Greek,  or 
Norman — facts  which,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  wide- 
spread reputation  of  the  race  for  its  knowledge  of  the  heal- 
ing art,  make  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  fresh  impulses 
which  built  up  the  renown  of  the  Oivitat  Eippoeratica  were 
derived  not  iit>m  the  Saracen  but  from  the  Lombard  or  the 
Greek. 

Turning  now  to  the  rise  of  the  great  medical  school  at 
Montpellier,  we  become  aware  that  the  foregoing  facts  are 
here  also  not  without  a  certain  relevance  and  value.  Of  the 
school  at  Montpellier,  Mr.  Rashdall  observes,  as  of  Salerno, 
that  its  origin  is  *  wrapped  in  obscurity,'  but  the  only  argu- 
ment entitled  to  any  consideration  which  he  is  able  to  bring 
forward  in  contravention  of  the  traditional  belief  that  its 
medicine  was  immediately  derived  from  Jewish  or  Arabic 
•oorces  is  'the  markedly  ecclesiastical  character  of  the 
'  school.*  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  broad  catholicity  of 
Bishop  Athanasius  of  Naples,  such  an  objection  will  not 
Appear  to  carry  maoh  weight ;  bot  it  is  singular  that  Mr* 
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Bashdall  pasaea  by  altogether  nnnoticed  the  obeeiration  of 
Germain,  who,  atrack  b;  the  anomaly,  obserres  that  the 
biahopa  of  Montpellier,  while  they  forbade  the  Saracen  to 
appear  aa  a  public  functionary,  neverthelesB 
'  ne  86  fainaieut  pas  scrupule  de  laieaer  aubsister  I'effigie  de  Mahomet 
BUT  lea  monnaies  melgorienncs,  ...  La  rille  de  Montpellier,  pour  eor 
^Gole  de  m^dccine,  a  iti,  au  moyen-dge,  directement  tributaire  dei 
uiiiverut^s  juives  et  arafaes,  da  mSme  qu'elle  I'a  itk,  pour  son  6cole  de 
droit,  de  I'univerflit^  de  Bologne.'  ('  Histoire  de  la  Gommane  de  Mont- 
pellier,' vol.  i.  pp.  Ixbc-lxx.) 

'  Fondee  par  les  Arabea  *  is  also  the  expresaion  of  Le  Baa 
concerning  Montpellier,  a  writer  whose  researchea  certainly 
entitle  him  to  be  heard  on  the  question.  Mr.  Rashdall  him- 
self falters  somewhat  in  the  presence  of  the  evidence  with 
which  he  now  finds  himself  confronted.  In  material  qaati- 
fication  of  hia  aasertion  in  his  first  volume  (p.  83],  that  *  the 
'  school  of  Salerno  remained  without  inSnence  on  the  de- 
'  velopement  of  academic  instituiiona '  (a  statement  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  calls  for  some  qnalification  in 
connexion  with  Naples),  he  now  reluctantly  admits  that 
Montpellier  '  may  have  been  an  offshoot  from  Salerno.'  He 
even  concedes,  though  somewhat  contemptuously,  that  those 
'  who   are  fond  of  seeing  "  Saracenic  "  influence  at  work 

•  in  all  the  intellectual  movements  of  the  Middle  Ages  may 
'  here  indulge  their  penchant  with  aome  plausibility.'  Most 
important  of  all,  however,  is  the  distinction  which  further 
research  has  ultimately  brought  home  to  him,  that  *  we  must 

•  carefully  distinguish  between  the  influence  of  Arabs  and 
'  Jews  as  transmitters  and  translators  of  medical  works,  and 
'  the  influence  of  their  own  somewhat  over-estimated  cou- 

•  tributions  to  medical  science.' 

'  To  BuppoEe,'  he  goea  on  to  say,  '  that  the  medical  achool  at  Mont- 
pellier was  founded  by  disciplea  of  Avicenna  or  Razes  is  quite  incoii< 
siatent  with  what  we  know  of  tlie  early  traditions  of  tlie  school.  But 
it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  earliest  copies  of  Hippocrates  and  Galen 
studied  at  MoDtpcllier  may  have  been  brought  there  by  Suracens,  or 
more  probably  Jews,  and  it  is  practically  certain  that  they  were  (with 
very  few  exceptions)  translated  tirom  Arabic  versions.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  1 18.) 
We  have  only  to  apply  the  distinction  which  he  here  en- 
forces to  his  own  treatment  of  the  question  of  Saracenic 
influences  in  connexion  with  Salerno,  and  we  at  once  per- 
ceive that  it,  to  a  great  extent,  cuts  the  ground  from  under 
his  feet. 

Toulouse,  founded  in  1230,  was  the  papal  counterpart  to  the 
foundation  of  t^e  University  of  Naples  by  the  Empeior  aU 
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jean  before,  and  from  this  time  a  vagae  bat  general  tbeorf 
seema  to  hare  prerailed  that  no  studium  generate  could  be 
regarded  as  Intimate  which  rose  unsanctioned  as  an  insti- 
tation  hy  either  of  the  joint  rolers  of  the  H0I7  Roman 
Empire.  Tonlonse  was  at  this  time  a  great  centre  of  the 
Albigensian  heresy,  and  here  Pope  Qregorj  IX.  determined 
to  build  '  np  a  seminary  of  ecclesiaetical  learning  upon  the 
'  mine  of  the  Temacnlar  and  secular  cnlture  of  Langaedoc.'  * 
In  its  organisation  be  dexteronsly  availed  himself  of  the 
gaidance  aiTorded  by  the  painfnlly  acquired  experience  of 
Ruis,  while  the  theological  teaoMng  wae  placed  in  the 
Tigoroas  hands  of  the  newly  founded  order  of  the  Dominicans, 
Cooot  Baymond  of  Toolooae,  whom  Louis  IX.  had  van- 
qnisbed,  was  compelled  largely  to  endow  the  entire  pro- 
fessoriate, and  the  ablest  professors  that  conld  be  spared 
from  Paris  were  indnced  to  transfer  their  activity  to  the  new 
centre.  Paris  had  forbidden  the  teaching  of  the  new  natoral 
[diilosophy  of  Aristotle ;  Toalonse  decided  to  admit  it.  The 
astnte  Dominicans,  like  the  Jesuits  of  later  times,  made  tl^eir 
cturiculam  as  wide  and  attractive  as  possible.  They  extended 
ready  recognition  to  all  the  faculties,  simply  t^ng  good 
care  that  the  instruction  itself  should  be  in  the  right  hands. 
The  tragic  incidents  in  the  history  of  the  university  during 
the  suppression  of  the  Albigensian  heresy  and  the  fierce 
struggle  of  the  spiritual  authorities  with  tiie  Counts  of  the 
city  are  very  briefly  touched  upon  by  Mr.  Kasbdall.  From 
that  time  Toulouse  stood  out  in  strong  contrast  to  Paris 
as  a  centre  of  unflinching  Xlltramontajiism,  aad  in  1361 
Innocent  YI.,  himself  an  alumnus  of  the  university,  raised  it 
to  complete  equality  vrith  the  university  of  the  capital  as  a 
school  of  theology  with  plenary  power  in  the  matter  of  con- 
ferment of  degrees — *cum  tot  et  consimilibus  privilegiis,  quot 
'et  que  habet  Universitaa  ParisienBiB.'t  This  mark  of  high 
&vour  was  regarded,  as  the  new  volume  of  the  Chartularium 
shows,  with  no  Uttle  jealousy  at  Paris,  as  breaking  down 
her  monopoly  and  conferring  what  (to  quote  the  language 
of  her  Rector)  •  no  preceding  pontiff  had  ever  granted  either 
*  to  Toulouse  or  any  other  centre  for  anybody  in  the  world.' 
Amid  not  a  few  other  features  of  special  interest,  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  Toulouse  was  singularly  rich  in  colleges.  Before 
the  year  1500  no  fewer  than  fourteen  such  foundations  had 
arisen,  mostly  well  endowed — so  well,  indeed,  that  even  the 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  159. 

t  Chut.  Univ.  Porisieiu.  vol.  iii.  p.  75. 
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sons  of  the  vrealthy  were  attettoted  thither,  and,  as  too  oftea 
elsewhere,  asorped  the  rerenaes  of  barsaries  which  certainly 
had  not  been  designed  by  the  foondera  for  their  benefit. 

Of  the  remaining  anirergities  which  France  saw  founded 
in  the  foorteenth  and  fifteenth  centaries,  Avignon,  PoiUers, 
and  Nantea  offer  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  featores. 
They  are  all,  however,  dismissed  by  Mr.  Bashdall  with,  for 
the  most  part,  but  very  brief  notice,  and,  if  we  except 
Fra^e  and  Vienna,  the  same  must  be  said  of  his  treatment 
of  Qxe  universities  of  Germany,  Bohemia,  and  the  Low 
Coontriea.  Similar  limitations,  not  self-imposed,  compel  as 
alt^^ether  to  pass  them  by,  along  with  the  remaining 
foundations  of  continental  Europe,  and  to  hasten  on  to  a 
few  brief  comments  on  his  account  of  the  foundation  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  of  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

<  The  achools  which  existed  at  Oxford  before  the  reign  of  King 
John  are  n  seldom  and  ao  briefly  nodaed  in  coDtemporaty  recorde, 
that  it  would  be  diffionlt  to  ahov  how  they  developed  into  a  groat 
uniyernty,  if  it  Were  not  for  the  analogy  of  kindred  iostitudona  in 
other  countries.'  (Hist,  of  the  Univ.  of  Oxford,  p.  4.) 

The  qnestion,  as  it  was  thns  left  by  Mr,  Maxwell  Lyte  ten 
years  ago,  is  the  one  which  Mr.  Bashdall,  in  bis  own  treat- 
ment of  the  subject,  first  essays  to  answer,  and  after  having 
concisely  expressed  his  view  that  the  links  are  altogether 
wanting  which  associate  the  origin  of  the  university  with 
any  of  the  three  pre-existing  religious  foundations  at  Oxford, 
St.  Frideawyde's,  Oseney  Abbey,  or  the  collegiate  church  of 
St.  George-within-the-Caatle,  and  that  the  site  offered  no 
peculiar  natural  advantages,  he  finds  a  certain  but  only 
partial  explanation  in  the  sitaatiou  of  the  town  itself,  *  on 
'  the  border  between  Wessex  and  Mercia,  not  inaccessible 

*  from  London,  not  too  distant  from  the  Continent,  and  on 

*  the  great  water-way  of  the  Thamea.'  But  the  chief 
explanation,  according  to  his  view,  is  to  be  found  in  '  an 
'  analogy  *  of  the  kind  indicated,  bat  not  discovered,  by 
Mr.  Lyte:— 

'  In  ascribing  the  origin  of  Oxford  to  an  academic  migration,'  he 
writes,  '  I  am  at  least  aacribing  it  to  a  vera  causa,  which  is  known  to 
have  produced  the  Universities  of  Reggio,  Vicenza,  Vercelli,  Padua, 
Leipaic,  and  other  permanent  universities,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
enormous  number  of  merely  tempoiary  migrations.* 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  view  of  the  origin,  whether  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge,  is  by  no  means  in  itself  original. 
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Meinera,*  ia  sanimiDg  np  the  evidence  as  be  found  it  in 
Bulsena  nearly  a  centniy  and  a  half  ago,  wrote : — 

'  So  wie  die  ZentrenuDg  der  hohen  Schole  zu  Paris  die  UnirenitaC 
zD  Oxfbrd,  wenn  anch  nicht  Khnf,  wenigstens  feater  grUndete;  n 
Kheint  eine  groose  Zerrllttiing  der  hohen  Scbnle  zu  OzTord  tm  1239, 
den  ersten  Anlasa  zur  Entatehaog  der  Univer^t^t  zu  Cambridge 
g€^bea  za  Iiaben.' 

Bat  while  Meinera  thought  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centorj  about  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  Oxford,  Mr. 
Raahdtill  Tenturea  to  pat  the  migration  which,  as  he  holds, 
converted  its  schools  into  a  nniveraity,  as  earlj  as  the  year 
1167,  a  trifle  earlier,  that  is  to  say,  than  the  University  of 
Paris  itself !  In  support  of  this  theory  he  puts  before  ns 
some  circumstantial  evidence  which,  to  bis  mind,  is  conclu- 
flire.  Whether  it  will  appear  so  to  any  unprejudiced  critic 
is  doubtful ;  and  we  must  frankly  admit  that  the  manner  in 
which  he  conducts  his  ailment,  taken  in  oonjnnction  with 
hifl  treatment  of  facts  in  certain  other  qaestiona,  aoggests 
that  his  powers  lie  in  the  investigation  of  details  rather  than 
in  the  formation  of  sound  generalisations,  while  his  obser- 
vations on  the  connexion  of  bis  sul^ect  with  European 
history  at  large  do  not  convey  the  impression  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  wider  field  of  investigation  ia  by  any 
means  commensurate  with  his  knowledge  of  the  fprmer. 

Mr,  Bashdall's  theory  rests  for  anpport  mainly  on  two 
allasions  in  contemporary  vrriters,  which  he  conaideni 
*  establish  a  high  probability  that  the  University  of  Oxford 
'  owes  its  origin  to  the  quarrel  of  Becket  with  Henry  II.'  t 
Of  these  the  firat  is  the  following : — 

'Iq  1167  the  exiled  John  of  Salisbury,  in  a  letter  to  one  Peter  the 
Writer,  qieaka  of  certiun  ominoua  eveata  which  had  gone  far  to  fulfil 
an  aatrological  prediction  about  the  issues  of  the  current  year.  This 
prophecy  contained  tha  enigmatic  statement  that  the  votaries  of 
Mercury  (Aftrcuriales)  should  be  depressed;  wad  in  that  year,  the 
writer  continues,  "  the  Afercuriales  were  bo  depressed  that  France,  the 
mildest  and  most  civil  of  nations,  has  expelled  her  alien  scholara" ' 
(Ibid.) 

Now  leaving  out  of  account  the  bet  that  *Francia,'  as  a 
geographical  expression,  probably  meant  at  this  time  simply 
the  domain  of  central  France  ruled  by  Louia  le  Jeune— 
expnlsion  from  thence  involving  nothing  more  than  removal 
to  some  part  of  the  English  posaeasiona  in  what  we  now 

*  Geschichte  der  hoben  Schulen,  vol.  ii.  p.  91. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  829. 
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call  Prance,  to  Angers,  for  example,  or  Poitiers,  or  Boaen — 
-we  have  to  note  uiat  the  scholars  are  said  t^)  have  been 
*  expelled,'  and  also  that  the  semi-jocose  language  of  John 
of  ^iabary  refers  to  the  year  1167.  Bearing  in  mind  these 
facts  we  pass  on  to  the  next  item  of  evidence : — 

'Among  ■  eericB  of  ordinancea  directed  against  th«  pftrtiaana  of 
Becket  b;  Heniy  11.  occara  a  proviaioD,  that  heaceforth  no  clerk  shall 
crosa  from  the  Continent  to  England  or  from  England  to  the  Continent 
without  leave  of  the  king  or  his  jnsticiar  in  England.  HoreoTer,  at 
the  same  time  all  clerks  who  poaseaaed  "  rerenuea  "  is  England  were 
to  be  Bomnioaed  by  the  sheriffs  to  return  within  three  months  "  as 
they  loved  their  revenues."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  century  scores,  in  iact  hundreda,  of  masters  snd  scholars 
beneficed  in  England  must  have  been  studying  in  the  schools  of  Paris. 
Equally  little  doubt  can  there  be  that  a.  large  proportion  of  them 
"loved"  their  benefices.  Hence  we  are  abaolutely  bound  to  infer  the 
return  to  England  in  obedience  to  the  royal  command  o£  a  large  body 
of  Pariuan  maatera  and  scholars.  At  all  events,  all  communication 
with  the  Continent  would  have  been  cut  off  for  the  Pariman  studnits 
passing  a  vacation  in  England,  and  for  the  intending  freshmen  of  the 
year,  at  the  time  when  probably  some  hundreds  of  young  Englishmen 
annually  led  the  ahorea  of  England  for  the  achoola  of  Paria.*  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  331.) 

*  The  date  of  tiiese  ordinances,'  Mr,  Roshdall  goes  on  to  saj, 
'  is  not  qnite  certain  .  .  ,  The  best  authorities  agree  in 
'referring  them  to  1169.'  That  there  were  'hundreds  of 
'  scholars  beneficed  in  England  *  studying  in  Paris  in  1167 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  is  at  least  highly  questionable  ; 
bat  on  comparing  the  passage  in  the  Ordinances  with  that 
in  John  of  Salisbury's  letter,  we  observe  that  the  latter  makes 
no  reference  to  the  nationality  of  the  expelled  scholars,  and 
that,  if  he  meant  his  own  countrymen,  '  alienigenas '  is  not 
the  word  we  should  have  expected  him  to  employ  without 
some  farther  qualification ;  still  less  should  we  loot  to  find 
him  speaking  in  so  jaunty  a  tone  of  the  return  of  a  large 
body  of  his  compatriots  to  that  fatherland  in  exile  from 
which  he  himself  was  at  that  very  time  passing  through  a 
depressing  and  anxious  experience.  But,  even  assuming  that 
only  a  large  proportion  of  these  scholars  were  Englisn,  the 
broad  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  Mr.  Bashdall  finds  no  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  a  bod  j  of  students  expelled  by  the  French 
monarch  in  1167  is  the  same  with  a  body  of  clerics  recalled 
by  the  English  monarch  in  1169.  The  term  'migration' 
itself  aJao  becomes  something  of  a  misnomer ;  for  if  the 
English  stadents  in  Paris  held  benefices  in  England,  their 
return  thither  can  hardly  be  termed  a  'migration;'  and 
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how  again,  we  would  venture  to  ask,  are  we  to  explain  the 
fact  that  when  the  rojal  mandate  ordered  that  they  should 
be  Bummoned  to  return  within  three  months  to  their  benefices 
{'  T7t  omnes  clerici  qni  reditns  habent  in  Anglia  sint  sab- 
'moniti  per  onmes  comitatns  nt  infra  tres  menses  veniant  in 
'  Angliam  ad  reditus  ntos '},  they  went  to  Oxford  instead?  Is 
it  not  something  like  tampering  with  the  evidence,  when 
Mr.  Bashdall  omits  all  notice  in  his  text  of  the  expression 

*  ad  reditos  snos,*  although  he  prints  it  in  Uie  note  aa  the 
reading  of  tiie  most  anthori^tive  MSS.  ?  In  abort,  if 
historical  material  is  to  be  thns  dealt  with  in  order  to 
rednce  it  to  conformity  with  a  preconceived  theory,  we 
cannot  bat  feel  that  we  are,  to  say  the  least,  on  somewhat 
UDcerttun  gronnd.  Such,  however,  are  the  chief  data  on  the 
strength  of  which  Mr.  Bashdall  calls  ns  to  accept  his  con- 
dnsion  that  Oxford,  abont  the  year  1167,  from  being  a  mere 
^^;regation  of  schools  associated  with  its  different  churches, 
was  suddenly  lifted  to  the  rank  of  a  ttudium  generate. 

'  The  can,'  he  nya,  '  is  not  proven,  but  the  evidence  for  it  is  as 
itrong  aa  circnmst^ntial  evidence  can  well  be.  .  .  .  All  we  can  show 
ia  that  the  prohibition  to  study  at  Paris  would  naturally  tend,  sooner 
or  later,  to  the  formation  of  a  ttudium  generate  iu  England ;  tbat  we 
bear  nothing  of  a  stttdium  generate  for  half  a  century  aft«r  IIGT 
except  at  Oxford;  that  at  Oxford  there  is  no  evidence  of  a  studium 
generate  b^on  1167:   (Vol.  ii.  p.  339.) 

Hia  confidence  in  his  theory  is,  however,  bo  complete  that  he 
assumes  it  aa  proven,  and  refers  sabBeqneutly  (p.  360)  to 

*  the  immigrants  of  1167-S '  as  an  historic  body.  The 
qaestion  next  arises  whether  there  was  any  necessity  what- 
ever for  the  constmction  of  such  a  theory,  and  whether  the 
evidence  is  not  perfectly  compatible  with  a  theory  of 
gradoal  developement.  We  must  confess  that,  to  ourselves, 
it  seems  perfectly  easy  to  accept  the  evidence  for  schools  of 
some  celebrity  at  Oxford,  in  the  days  of  Archbishop  Theobald 
and  Bobert  PuUen,  together  with  that  for  a  considerable 
intercourse  with  the  Continent  and  for  the  developement  into 
a  studivm  generate  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry's  reign, 
without  postulating  any  such  phenomenal  event  as  a  whole- 
sale migration  of  English  students  from  Paris  within  a  few 
weeks.  And,  finally,  we  mast  remember  that,  against  all 
Mr.  Bashdall's  ingenious  conjectures  there  is  to  be  placed  in 
the  opposite  scale  the  weighty  fact  that  all  the  English 
chroniclers  of  the  time — William  of  Newbury,  the  author  of 
the  Qesta  Regis  Henriei,  Hoveden  in  the  North  [from  whence 
Northambrian    students    resorted    to    Oxford),  the    well- 
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informed  Arolideacon  of  Middlesex,  Ralph  of  Diceto,  throoffh 
whose  diocese  the  migrators  mast  hare  passed — are  all  alwe 
silent  respecting  the  eveot.  As  for  the  freqnency  of  the 
allusions  to  the  schools  of  Oxford  after  1170,  and  tiie  rapid 
growth  of  those  schools  in  size  and  importance,  on  nhioh 
Mr.  Baahdall  l&js  so  mnch  stress,  these  appear  to  ns  as 
featnrcs  which  may  he  adequately  acconnted  for  by  the 
great  change  which  followed  apon  the  sappression  of  the 
barons'  revolt  in  1175;  to  qaote  Miss  Norgate's  description, 
'  the  unbroken  tranquillity,  the  uninterrupted  derelopement  of  reforin 
in  law  and  administration,  the  tinchecked  growth  of  the  material  and 
social  prosperity  of  England  during  tbe  lust  fifteen  years  of  Htnry'a 
reign.'  (EDglsnd  under  the  Angevin  Kings,  vol.  ii.  p.  168.) 
By  the  time  that  we  reach  the  reign  of  Richard  I.,  the 
evidence  for  a  considerable  academic  body  at  Oxford  is,  of 
course,  incontrovertible;  bnt  even  here  Mr.  Bashdall's  pre- 
possessions seem  to  incapacitate  him  for  dealing  with  sach 
evidence  in  a  candid  spirit.  '  In  1192,'  he  says,  *  Richard  of 
'  Devizes  speaks  of  the  elerJa  of  Oxford  as  so  numeroos  that 
'the  city  could  hardly  feed  them.'  This  extraordinary 
perversion  of  an  original  passage  must  not  be  allowed  to 
pass  unchallenged.  In  the  first  place,  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  the  text  of  Richard,  edited  for  the  Rolls  Series  by 
Mr.  Howlett,  runs  thus  :  '  Oxonia  vix  euos  hominet,  non  dico 
'  satiat,  Bed  suetentat.**  And  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
better  reading  than  that  of  the  MS.  used  by  Mr.  Stevenson 
in  his  edition  of  1838.  But  whether  we  read  '  clericos '  or 
*  homines '  is  really  of  very  little  importance,  for  the  passage 
cannot  be  taben  seriously.  It  occurs  in  an  amusing  and 
purely  imaginary  speech  attributed  to  a  Jen  at  Paris  who 
has  suggested  to  a  French  lad  in  his  employ  that  he  will  do 
far  better  in  England,  and  advises  him  to  betake  himself  to 
that  country,  where  the  Jew  has  friends  of  his  own  nationality, 
to  whom  he  gives  him  letters  of  introduction.  The  boy  acts 
upon  the  suggestion,  and  is  murdered  by  the  Jews  in 
Winchester  —  the  whole  story  being,  of  course,  a  pure 
invention.  But  before  the  lad  leaves  Riris,  his  master 
advises  him  with  respect  to  the  place  which  he  should  choose 
as  a  residence,  and  here  Richard  of  Devizes,  the  gibing 
Benedictine  of  St.  Swithun's,  Winchester,  seizes  the  oppor- 
tunity of  depreciating  not  only  London  (of  which  he  gives 
a  worse  account  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  medieeval 
writer),  but  all  the  other  principal  cities  and  towns  of  the 

*  ChrouolesoftbeBeignsof  St^tea4[0.p.487. . 
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England  of  tbat  day,  in  order  to  enhance  the  merits  of  hia 
own  cathedral  citj ;  and  in  referrisg  to  Oxford  he  deacribea 
i^  in  the  words  quoted  bj  Mr.  Baahdall,  as  aa  excollent 
reason  why  the  lad  should  not  go  there.  And,  lasUy,  whether 
the  passage  be  taken  as  serions  or  simply  hamoroas,  it  is 
quite  certain  that  Mr.  Bashdall  has  altogether  misrepre- 
sented its  meaning.  The  Jewrnna  down  every  city  and  town 
in  saccession,  because  he  knows  that  at  Winchester  the  boy 
will  be  certain  to  meet  his  fate.  In  Canterbary  the  pilgrims 
die  in  the  streets  for  lack  of  bread ;  Bochcster  and  Chichester 
are  mere  villages  dignified  with  the  names  of  cities  only 
hecaase  they  are  cathedral  sees ;  Exeter  feeds  its  men  and 
its  mnles  on  the  same  coarse  fare;  Oxford  is  sach  a  poor 
place  that  its  inhabitants  are  not  able  to  get  enough  to  eat 
and  are  only  just  able  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.  And 
so  on.  Bat  there  is  not  a  word  to  imply  over-popniation  at 
Oxford,  whether  of '  homines '  or  '  clerici.*  And  yet  in  his 
anxiety  to  prove  the  overBowing  numbers  of  his  university, 
Mr.  Bashdall  nniotentionally  but  completely  misreprraents 
the  spirit  and  meaning  of  a  passage  which,  in  reality,  is  of 
no  valae  whatever  for  his  purpose.  We  cannot  follow  him 
in  his  further  researches  into  the  constitutional  developement 
of  his  Alma  Ma,ter,  her  relations  with  the  town  and  the 
Church,  her  studies  and  her  colleges.  Here  his  industry  and 
bis  command  of  the  facts  are  unrivalled,  and  we  can  do 
little  more  than  follow  his  guidance  with  grateful,  if  not 
alU^ther  trustful,  spirit.  Oxford,  in  its  primitive  form, 
was  '  an  anconsoioua  reproduction  of  the  Parisian  Society  of 
'  Masters ; '  and  further  intercourse  throughout  the  thirteenth 
century  only  served  to  develope  the  imitation  in  a  highly 
conscious  manner,  although  the  proceas  was  modified  by  the 
different  position  of  the  Oxford  Chancellor. 

'  Tha  constitution  of  Oxford  may  be  said  to  reprmeut  an  arreated 
developement  of  the  Pariman  coDstitution  modified  by  the  totally 
different  relation  of  ilie  chancellor  to  ihe  maetera.  It  is  the  Parisian 
ct'Oidtution  transplanted  to  Oxford  after  the  establishment  of  the 
nations  and  natioiial  oiEcers,  bat  before  the  final  establishment  of  the 
single  common  rectorship  aod  before  the  orgaDisation  of  the  superior 
faculties  into  distinct  colleges  or  corporations,  with  ofiicers,  statutes, 
sind  seals  of  their  onn.  At  Oxford  the  need  of  a  distinct  head  of  the 
nniveinty  was  never  felt,  because  the  chancellor,  here  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  university,  served  the  turn.  The  need  of  a  common 
head  of  tha  Faonlty  of  Arts  was  unfelt,  bwause  there  were  only  two 
nations,  and  those  less  sharply  divided  either  by  nationali^  oi  oigani- 
mxioa  than  the  nations  of  Paris.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  371.) 
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Aa  regards  the  civic  element  Mr.  Basbdall  considers  that 
afler  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  '  the  burghers  lived 

*  in  their  own  town  almost  as  the  helots  or  subjects  of 
'  a    conquering    people.' "    The    chapter    on    '  The    Place 

*  of  Oxford  in  Medieeval  Thought '  is  one  of  mnch  interest, 
and  the  names  of  Roger  Bacon,  Dune  Scotna,  William  of 
Ockham,  Biadwardine,  Fitzralph  and  WycUfTe  form  a  galaxy 
which  shines  in  singolar  contrast  to  the  few  and  compara- 
tively obacnre  names  which  adorn  the  Cambridge  of  the 
corresponding  era. 

True  to  his  migration  theory,  Mr.  Eashdall  refuses  to 
recognise  any  evidence  for  the  eziatenco  of  anything  like  a 
university  at  Cambridge  before  the  year  1209,  when  the 
Oxford  scholars,  in  fierce  resentment  at  the  banging  of  two 
of  their  number  by  the  town  authorities,  dispersed  in  every 
direction,  some  to  Reading,  some  to  Paris,  and  others  to 
Cambridge.  To  this  immigration,  he  considers,  the  itudiam 
generate  of  Cambridge  mast  refer  back  its  origin,  his  only 
difficolty  being  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  Oxford 
scholars  went  there  :  '  what  attracted  them  to  that  distant 
<  marsh  town  we  know  not.' 

We  are  almost  surprised  to  find  that,  as  it  appears  to  Mr. 
Rashdall  an  almost  conclusive  objection  to  the  theory  of  any 
connexion  between  the  school  at  Salemo  and  Monte  Cassino 
that  the  one  place  is  eighty  miles  distant  from  the  other, 
he  fails  to  suggest  that  Cambridge  is  more  than  eighty  miles 
distant  from  Oxford.  Here,  however,  we  have  another 
example  of  his  capriciousness  in  dealing  with  historical 
evidence : 

'  It  may  be  hoped,'  lie  Bays,  '  that  those  who  decline  to  accept  the 
ParUian  migration  os  the  real  source  of  the  Oxford  tludivm  generalt 
because  it  ia  not  recorded  in  black  and  white  that  the  English  students 
recalled  to  England  bj  Henry  II.  repaired  to  Oxford,  and  because  we 
do  hear  of  schools  at  Oxford  before  this  date,  will  not  have  recourse 
to  the  gratuitous  hypothesis  of  schools  at  Cambridge  before  1209.' 
(Vol.  ii.  pp.  545-6.) 

Now,  clever  as  this  device  is,  and  admirable  as  a  piece  of 
special  pleading,  it  really  altogether  mispresents  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  evidence  in  connexion  with  the  two 
questions.  There  is  no  record  in  any  writer  of  a  migration 
from  Paris  to  Oxford  in  1167,  nor  is  it  really  necessary  to 
postulate  such  an  event  in  order  to  account  tor  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  university  after   1170.      But  Mr.  Rashdall 

•  Vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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thinks  it  is  probable  that  such  an  event  took  place,  and 
conaeqaently  a^aumes  that  it  did  take  place.  On  the  other 
band,  we  have  it  on  the  authority  of  Matthew  Faria  that  in 
the  year  1209  a  lai^  body  of  studenta  transferred  themselves 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge,  and  Mr.  Bashdall  finds  himself 
sorely  perplexed  to  nnderstand  the  reason  of  their  going 
there.  In  order  to  enhance  the  antiquity  of  his  own  university, 
he  assames  the  occurrence  of  a  migration  of  which  we  have 
no  evidence ;  in  order  to  postpone  the  origin  of  the  university 
at  Cambridge,  he  ignores  couditiona  the  abseace  of  which, 
by  his  own  confession,  renders  a  recorded  migration  thither 
unintelligible.  In  order  to  make  an  imaginary  migration 
probable,  he  minimises  the  pre-existing  culture  of  his  own 
nniveraity ;  in  order  to  make  a  migration,  respecting  which 
there  can  be  no  question,  the  first  beginning  of  all  culture 
at  Cambridge,  he  ignores  altogether  the  pre-existing  condi- 
tions there.  Again,  bis  scornfnl  epithet  of  '  marsh  town ' 
shows  how  completely  he  misapprehends  the  natural  features 
which  invited  residence  in  those  remote  times.  If  Hugh, 
the  historian  of  Peterborough,  who  is  said  to  have  visited 
Oxford  in  the  same  year  as  Archbishop  Theobald,  had  been 
asked  hit  opinion  of  the  Fenland,  his  account  might  have 
induced  Oxford  to  forestall  its  migration  by  half  a  century. 
To  him  this  '  marsh  land '  seemed  an  eminently  attractive 
region.  Let  ns  listen  to  his  description.  He  declares  it  to 
be  '  very  necessary  for  men ;  for  there  are  found  wood  and 
'  brushwood  for  fires,  hay  for  the  fodder  of  cattle,  thatch  for 
'  covering   houses,  and   many  other   useful   things.     It  is, 

*  moreover,  productive  of  birds  and  fishes.     For  there  are 

*  there  variouB  rivers,  ond  very  many  waters  and  ponds 
'  abounding  in  fish.  In  all  these  things  the  district  is  most 
'  fertile.'  St.  Guthlac,  in  fact,  according  to  his  biographer, 
was  mnch  troubled  to  find  in  this  region  a  retreat  sufficiently 
gloomy  for  bis  ascetic  notions.  As  for  Cambridge  itself,  it 
was  practically  a  seaport.  All  around  Ely  stretched  a  vast 
bat  shallow  bay  of  the  sea,  six  times  larger  than  the  Wash, 
amid  which  rose  islands  prolific  in  all  the  chief  essentials  for 
the  life  that  now  is  and  themselves  centres  of  worship  for 
the  life  to  come.     '  God,'   says   Hugh,  '  had   raised   those 

*  islands  for  the  special  purpose  that  they  should  be  the 
'luibitation  of  His  servants.'  The  great  monasteries  of 
Bamsay,  Thomey  and  Ely,  more  especially,  were  centres  of 
learning.  Of  the  services  which  Peterborough,  on  the 
western  confines  of  the  bay,  rendered  to  history  it  is  not  here 
neoesaary  to  tell.    What  Cambridge  was,  before  the  Oxford 
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migratioD  or  the  *  coming  of  the  Friars,'  we  may,  however, 
briefly  venture  to  recall.  Situated  on  the  southern  borders 
of  the  waters,  guarded  by  the  Normsn  castle  on  the  hill, 
with  ita  inriory  of  Augastmian  Canons  ab  Barnwell  and  it« 
Hospital  of  St.  Johtij  a  commnnity  of  regular  canons,  on  the 
site  where  St.  John's  College  now  stands,  with  its  great 
Romauroadstretching  north  and  south  and  ensuring  constant 
intercourse  with  the  world  without,  it  must  have  seemed  no 
nnfit  centre  to  which  to  invite  the  seekers  after  learaiog  to 
repair.  Within  a  few  miles,  and  easily  reached  by  boat, 
stood  Ely,  described  by  Henry  III,  himself  as  'the  best 
*  fortress  in  our  realm,'  from  whence  the  learned  and  dis- 
cerning Bishop  Eustace  watched  with  paternal  care  over  the 
fortunes  of  the  poorly  endowed  Hospi^  at  Cambridge — the 
foundation  on  which  be  bestowed  that  same  living  of  Hom- 
ingsea  which  still  remains  in  the  gift  of  St.  John's  College. 
Altogether  it  would  be  difficnlt  to  show  that  if  it  were  the 
design  of  the  migrators  to  found  a  new  university  in  some 
centre  commanding  an  altogether  different  area  from,  Oxford, 
they  could  have  selected  a  site  which  had  more  to  re- 
commend it  than  Cambridge ;  while  if  we  suppose  them  to 
have  been  seeking  a  sphere  of  labour  where  local  and  neigh- 
bouring foundations,  together  with  the  proximity  of  an 
important  cathedral  city,  bad  already  prepared  the  way,  it 
is  certain  that  Cambridge  offered  advantages  which  might 
well  seem  to  outvie  those  of  any  other  town  east  of  Watling 
Street. 

But  here  it  is  necessary  to  bring  to  a  termination  onr 
notice  of  Mr.  Rashdall's  volumes.  We  have  ventured  upon 
a  few  strictures,  but  these,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  leave  the 
main  ralae  of  his  labours  unaffected;  and  every  stndent 
desirons  of  becoming  familiar  with  the  institutions  and 
fortunes  of  the  greatest  universities  of  mediceval  times  will 
find  in  these  pages  an  amount  of  information  afforded  by  no 
other  writer  on  the  subject. 
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Abt.  V. — The  Journal  of  Counteaa  Fran^iae  Krantuka, 
Oreat- Grandmother  of  Victor  Emanuel.  Translated  from 
the  Polish  by  Kasihik  Bziekonsea.    Chicago :  1896. 

rriHls  cnrioDS  tittle  volnme,  the  avithenticily  of  which  we 
-*■  have  been  at  some  pains  to  verify,  comes  to  us  from 
America,  the  only  other  tranelatioo  being  in  French.  In 
this,  which  ia  free  and  fluent,  occasional  expressions  betray 
that  Mr.  Kaeimir  Dziekoneka,  if  indeed  a  Pole,  has  lived 
and  learned  in  the  United  States.  Bat  the  task  of  render- 
ing into  another  language  the  frank  outspoken  utterances 
of  a  yonng  girl — as  fmnk  in  some  instances  as  Marie 
Basbkirtseff  herself — has  been  done,  as  it  seems  to  as,  with 
great  success. 

The  diary  of  a  Polish  lady  of  high  degree,  written  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  instrac- 
tire,  as  throwing  light  on  the  cnstoms  aud  prejudices 
existing  in  her  country  at  that  time.  Poland  may  be  said 
to  hare  been  still  two  hundred  yeai-s  behind  the  rest  of 
Europe;  the  mirror  we  look  into  is  of  steel,  not  Venice 
glass,  polished  as  is  the  surface  presented  by  the  apper 
classes.  In  the  pages  before  us  we  see  the  almost  feudal 
barbarism  in  which  the  great  nobles  lived,  combined  with 
the  grace  and  charm  distinguishing  their  social  intercourse. 
This  book,  therefore,  has  a  doable  value.  It  is,  first,  a 
*  human  document,*  delineating  with  extraordinary  frank- 
ness the  vanity,  the  ambition,  the  passion,  but  also  the 
nnselfishnesa  and  tenderness  that  go  to  make  up  the 
remarkable  character  of  the  young  writer.  Secondly,  it  is 
a  picture,  Holbeinesque  in  its  fidelity,  of  the  feudal  state  in 
which  a  great  Polish  nobleman  lived  in  the  last  century, 
when  elsewhere  such  conditions  of  life  had  long  since 
become  impossible. 

Before  we  begin  this  curious  narrative,  which  touches  one 
of  the  historical  characters  of  the  time,  it  may  be  welt  to 
refresh  the  reader's  memory  as  to  the  actual  condition  of 
Poland  before  its  dismemberment.  The  country,  with  its 
elective  crown,  held  an  uniqne,  but  by  no  means  happy, 
position,  being  a  prey  to  secret  intrigues  from  foreign  Courts 
— notably  those  of  France  and  Russia — each  advancing 
a  different  candidate  for  the  throne,  each  striving  to  obtain 
ascendency  in  its  counsels.  The  father-in-law  of  Louis  XY., 
Stanislas  Leczinski,  after  first  being  supported  and  then 
abandoned  by  the  French  arms,  had  fled  the  country  in  order 
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to  save  bis  head,  apon  which  the  Bussians  had  set  a  price. 
Hia  SQCcesBOr,  Au^stus  III.,  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  the 
father  of  the  I>auphiiie  of  France,  a  lady  nuiverBuly  beloved 
and  respected.  Hie  illegitimate  brother,  Maarice  of  Saxony, 
was  the  first  general  and  favourite  hero  of  the  French  people. 
Kow,  the  Sa^on  party  in  Poland  desired  that  Angnstas's 
son,  the  Dnke  of  Courland — a  prominent  Ggnre  in  this  diary 
— should  succeed  his  father.  His  interests  were,  therefore, 
natarally  supported,  in  outward  appearance,  by  the  French 
Court.  But  the  King's  cousin,  the  Prince  de  Conti,  at  the 
iostigation  of  certain  Polish  magnates,  and  with  Lonis's 
secret  approval,  had  enrolled  himself  among  the  aspirants 
for  the  throne,  at  the  next  election.  These  complicated  and 
antagonistic  interests  involved  a  tortaoiu  policy  on  Louis's 
part,  whose  secret  correspondence  on  the  subject  ia  a 
curious  revelation  of  double-dealing.  That  Augustus,  whose 
declining  health  rendered  it  probable  that  the  throne  would 
shortly  be  racaut,  was  partially  aware  of  these  intrigaes  is 
probable.  But  there  was  another  and,  as  the  event  proved, 
more  formidable  candidate  in  Stanislas  Poniatowski,  who 
had  spent  four  years  in  Russia  as  Polish  envoy,  and  had 
there  been  one  of  the  Empress  Catherine's  favourites — a 
partiality  which  stood  bim  later  in  good  stead.  Thus  the 
position  of  the  Saxon  party  was  insecure;  a  false  step  might 
destroy  all  chance  of  the  Duke  of  Courland  ever  reaching 
that  throne  on  which  his  father  was  seated.  It  is  well  to 
hear  this  in  mind  when  judging  the  young  man's  subse- 
quent conduct. 

The  Countess  Frau9oise  Krasinska,  the  second  daughter 
of  Count  Korrin  Krasinski,  was  bom  in  1742,  at  the  castle 
of  Maleszow,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  standing.  She 
begins  her  diary  on  January  1,  1759,  impelled  thereto  by 
her  father's  having  read  aloud  to  bis  family  extracts  from  a 
huge  tome,  in  which  he  has  written  down  all  that  has 
occurred  '  of  importance '  as  it  happened  throughout  his 
life.  Fortunately  for  us,  the  facts,  sentiments,  and  reflec- 
tions of  his  sixteen-year-old  daughter  are  not  always  such 
as  would  have  appeared  '  of  importance  '  to  the  respectable 
but  pompons  gentleman  whose  acquaintance  we  make  in 
these  pages.  Her  '  honoured  Parents ' — she  never  speaks 
of  them  otherwise — were  both  so  deeply  imbued  vrith  the 
grandeur  of  their  family,  which  was  not  only  of  great 
antiquity  hat  illustrious  for  valour,  that  they  never  ceased 
talking  of  their  ancestry.  It  would  have  been  regarded  as 
a  disgrace  bad  the  children  not  known  the  names  and 
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exploits  of  every  Kraainski  sod  every  Korrin  in  past  history, 
the  latter  hoDse  beiog  descended  from  the  Boman  family  of 
Corrinas,  vrho  came  from  Hangaryto  Poland  in  the  eleventh 
centary.    '  I  can  recite  the  genealogy  of  the  Krasinekis, 

*  and  the  history  of  each  of  them,  as  perfectly  as  my  morning 
'  prayer,*  she  tvrites,  '  and  I  think  that  I  should  hare  more 
'  difficulty  in  telling  the  names  of  onr  Polish  kings  in  chro- 

*  nological   order  than   in   telling   those   of  my  ancestors. 

*  The  pictures  of  the  most  illustrious  are  in  our  hall ' — and 
they  may  still  be  seen  in  Coiuit  Adam  Krasinski's  palace  in 
Warsaw. 

After  regretting  that  her  father  has  no  son  to  inherit 
the  family  honours — only  four  daughters — Fran9oi8e,  who 
is  the  second  of  the  sisters,  proceeds,  quite  naturally,  to 
discQSS  her  good  looks,  her  manners,  her  proficiency  in 
accomplishments : — 

'  The  courtiers  tell  me  often  that  I  am  tha  handsomeBt,  bat  I  am 
sure  I  do  not  eee  it;  we  all  have  the  bearing  becoming  youQg  ladles 
of  high  Btation,  daughters  of  a  Stnroste ;  we  are  strught  as  poplars, 
with  complexions  white  aa  enow,  and  cheeks  pink  as  rows ;  onr  waists, 
especially  when  Madame  ties  us  fast  in  our  stays,  cau  be,  aa  they  say, 
"  clasped  with  one  hand."  In  the  parlor,  before  guests,  we  know  how 
to  make  our  courtesy,  low  or  digage,  according  to  their  importance  ; 
we  have  been  taught  to  sit  quiet  on  die  very  edge  of  a  stool,  with  our 
eyes  ca«t  down  and  our  hands  folded,  £o  that  one  might  think  we  were 
not  able  to  count  three,  or  were  too  prim  even  to  walk  out  of  the 
room  eaoly.  But  people  would  think  differently  if  they  saw  us  on  a 
BDmmer  morning,  when  we  are  allowed  to  go  to  the  woods  in  momiog 
gowns,  without  slaysj  pufls,  coiffures,  or  high-heeled  shoes.  Oh  1  how 
we  climb  the  steep  hill-sides,  and  run  and  shout  and  ung  till  our  poor 
Madame  is  quite  out  of  breath  from  running  and  calling  after  us.' 

The  girl  has  scarcely  ever  left  home,  except  twice  a  year 
to  visit  one  of  her  annts.  But  the  '  honour^  Parents '  are 
now  thinking  of  sending  her  to  finish  her  education  at  a 
convent  in  Warsaw,  where  her  elder  sister,  Basia,  has,  of 
course,  learnt '  more  than  any  of  us  ;  her  courtesies  are  the 

*  lowest,  and  her  manners  the  most  stately.'  Franjoise  half 
dreads,  half  longs  for  the  convent.  *  I  am  perfectly  happy 
'  at  home ;  hut  there  I  shall  improve  in  the  French  lan- 
'  gnage,  which  is  now  indispensable  for  a  lady,  also  in  music 

*  and  in  dancing,  and  besides  that,  I  shall  see  a  great  town, 
'  our  capital.' 

The  Castle  of  Maleszow  must  have  been  a  formidable 
home,  one  would  think,  little  saggestive  of  yoathful  jollity, 
with  its  '  four  bastions,  surrounded  by  a  moat  full  of  vrater, 

*  crossed  by  a  drawbridge,  and  situated  amidst  forests  in  a 
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'  rock;  country.'  Bat  Fran^oise  declares  herself  to  be  so 
happy  here  that  ahe  would  like  to  ain^  and  dance  all  the 
day  long.  The  *  honoured  I^enta  '  complain  aometimes 
that  they  are  not  qoite  comfortable ;  it  fatignea  them  to  go 
up  and  down  so  many  steps;  but  then  they  are  no  longer 
young.  '  For  me,*  adds  the  girl,  '  these  stairs  are  just  my 
'  delight ;  often,  when  I  have  not  yet  all  my  paffa  on,  I 
'  graap  the  handrail,  and  I  am  down  in  one  second,  without 

*  my  foot  touching  the  steps.  ...  It  is  tme  our  many 
'  guests  may  sometimes  be  crowded  a  little  in  their  sleeping 
'  rooms,'  but  she  doubts  if  they  could  amuse  themselres 
more  if  the  castle  were  three  times  aa  large.  '  We  are 
'  especially  gay  when  winter  comes ;  then  the  captain  of  our 

*  dragoons   does  not  lift  up  the  drawbridge  till  night,  80 

*  many  people  are  continiuilly  driving  in  and  out,  and  our 
'  Court  band  has  enough  to  do,  playing  every  day  for  us  to 

*  dance.' 

Sbe  then  goes  on,  with  evident  pride,  to  give  an  account 
of  the  retinue,  which,  in  accordance  with  his  rank,  the 
Count  keeps  at  the  castle : — '  There  are  two  classes  of  cour- 

*  tiers,  the  honorary  and  the  salaried  ones,  all  alike  nobles, 
'  with  swords  at  their  sides.  The  first  are  about  twenty  in 
'  number,'  and  their  duties  seem  to  be  to  escort,  to  defend, 
and  to  amuse  their  lord.  la  this  latter  capacity,  Mathias, 
the  Court  Jester,  is  naturally  supreme,  and  more  privileged 
than  the  rest,  being  not  only  witty  but  wise.  Fran^oise 
considers  it  unjust  that  he  should  be  called  *  a  fool.' 
Throughout  the  diary,  reference  is  constantly  made  to  bis 
intuition,  his  perspicacity,  and  his  warm  loving  nature.  In 
reading  of  him  one  feels  that  the  world,  in  its  advancement, 
has  lost  something  by  discarding  its  Court  fools.  Six  girls 
of  good  family,  and  two  dwarfs  (one  of  whom  is  forty,  but 
the  size  of  a  four-year-old  child,  and  is  dressed  like  a  Turk) 
belong  to  the  category  of  the  unpaid,  and  live  on  the  same 
floor  as  the  daughters  of  the  house,  under  Madame's  super- 
vision. The  other  end  still  smaller  dwarf  is  sometimes  put 
by  the  '  honoured  Mother  *  for  sport  on  the  dinner-table, 

*  where  he  walks  about  among  bottles  and  plates,  as  easily 
'as  if  he  were  in  a  gardes.*  The  domestic  details  that 
follow  are  diverting.  We  axe  told  that  there  is  no  special 
dinner  provided  for  the  servants  of  these  courtiers,  who 
stand  behind  their  masters'  chairs  at  meals,  and  must  be 
satisfied  with  what  is  left  on  the  plates,  and  '  follow  with 
'  a  covetous  eye  each  morsel  on  its  way  to  the  master's 

*  mouth.'    Poor  servaDtB,  and  poor  ooortiers  I    The  process 
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must  Iiave  been  almoat  as  distressing  to  the  watched  aa  to 
the  watchera. 

The  only  sa'aried  coortiers  who  are  allowed  to  come  to 
the  Coant's  table  are  the  chaplain,  the  phj^aician,  and  the 
Becretary.  A  delightful  little  detail  of  thrift  ia  provided  for 
OB  hj  tiie  mention  that,  while  on  ordinary  days  the  glasses 
of  gnestfi  are  always  constantly  replenished,  only  on  feast 
days  are  those  of  the  courtiers  kept  filled ;  and  '  to  tell  the 
'  trnth,  those  who  sit  at  eor  table  have  more  honour  than 

*  profit,  for  they  do  not  always  have  the  same  kind  of  food 

*  that  we  have.  .  .  .  The  last  man  served  gets  often  bat 
'  scanty  bits  of  meat,  and  whether  there  are  foar  courses,  aa 
'  on  week  days,  or  seven,  aa  on  Snndaya,  or  twelve,  as  on 

*  festivals,  I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  anything 

*  left  on  onr  table.' 

The  Coont  pays  bis  salaried  retinue  from  three  hundred 
to  a  thoosand  florins  annoally,  provides  provender  for  their 
horses,  and  livery  for  their  valets;  bnt  then  he  expects 
them  to  present  themselves  always  well  dressed.  Young 
boys  of  noble  family  perform  a  kind  of  novitiate  in  the 
service,  accompanying  the  carriages  on  horseback,  fetching 
and  carrying  letters,  and  always  ready  for  every  kind  of 
errand.  The  musicians,  cooks,  link  boys,  cosaacks,  ostlers, 
valets,  and  maids  are  innumerable.  There  are  five  different 
dinner  tables  j  two  stewards  are  busy  from  morning  till 
night  giving  ont  the  provisions ;  and  when  fresh  stores  are 
brongut  in,  the  *  honoured  Mother  *  superintends,  keeping 
also  herself  the  keys  of  the  medicine  closet,  where  spicea, 
dainties,  and  sweet  liqaors  are  kept.  The  mixture  o£ 
samptuonsneas  and  frn^Iity  in  this  record  of  domestic  life 
is  extremely  carious. 

The  yoong  CountesB  then  proceeds  to  describe  how  her 
day  is  passed : — '  We  rise  at  six  in  summer  and  seven  in 

*  winter.  All  four  of  us  sleep  in  the  same  room  with 
'  Madame,  and  each  of  na  has  an  iron  bedstead  with  cur- 
'  tains.  Bosia,  as  the  eldest,  has  two  pillows  and  a  silk 
'  coverlet ;  we  have  hut  one  j>illow  and  a  woollen  blanket.' 
They  say  a  French  prayer  with  Madame,  and  begin  their 
lessons  at  once,  learning  vocabnlaiies,  dialc^aes,  and  anec- 
dotes by  heart,  until  eight  o'clock,  when  they  go  downstairs 
to  tiie  '  honoured  Parenta '  and  to  breakfast.  Then  there  is 
chapel  and  more  lessons — '  and  Madame  dictates  to  ns  the 

*  verses  of  a  French  poet,  Malesherbes ' — and  they  are 
taught  to  play  on  the  spmet  by  a  Qerman  teacher. 

'When  onz  Icmohb  are  over  we  put  on  wr^pen,  and  the  coiffeur, 
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comes  to  dress  our  hair,  beginning  with  the  eldeat.  Thia  is  a  long 
and  oAen  painful  operation,  eapecully  when  he  is  inventing  aome  new 
coiBure.  As  my  hair  ia  the  thickest  and  longeflt  (it  drags  upon  the 
floor  when  I  am  sitting  before  the  dressing  table)  it  is  on  my  head 
that  he  generally  makes  hia  experiments.  It  is  true  that  he  does  make 
TOTT  beautiful  and  wonderful  coiffures ;  for  instance,  the  one  I  have 
to-oay  is  so  pretty,  having  a  laittet-alUr  eSect;  all  my  hair  ia  lifted 
up  very  high,  half  of  it  arranged  in  puffd  on  tlie  top  of  the  head,  the 
other  half  falling  in  loose  curls  on  the  neck  and  ahoutders ;  there  must 
have  been  at  least  half  a  pound  of  powder  used  in  it.  One  dressing 
takes  two  or  three  hours,  during  which  Madame  reads  to  ua  a  new 
French  book,  the  "  Magasin  des  En&nta  "  by  Madame  Beaumont.' 

At  noon  they  go  down  to  dinner,  where  they  sit  two 
hours,  and  the  '  bononred  Parents  *  allow  their  daughters  to 
remain  with  them  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  If  the  weather 
IB  fine,  they  take  a  walk;  if  not,  they  sit  at  their  em- 
hroidery  frames  aa  long  aa  they  con  see,  when  lights  are 
brought  in — '  many  wax  tapers  burning  in  silver  candelabra 
'  .  .  .  rather  yellow,  being  made  from  our  own  wax.*  They 
sup  at  seven,  and  the  evening  is  given  to  atnnsement — 
most  generally  cards.  Once  a  week  a  messenger  goes  to 
Warsaw  for  letters  and  newspapers,  and  then  the  chaplain 
reads  aloud  the  '  Gazette '  and  the  '  Courier.'  Occasionallr, 
the  Count,  faithful  to  his  duty  of  impressing  the  family 
importance  on  his  children,  reads  the  old  chronicles,  which 
Fran9oise  finds  'sometimes  very  dull,  sometimes  very  in- 
'  teresting.'  During  carnival  the  evenings  are  given  up  to 
games,  music,  and  dancing.  *  I  cannot  imagine,*  she  says, 
'  how  they  can  amuse  themselves  better  at  the  Court  in 
*  Warsaw.  How  can  it  be  gayer  anywhere  than  in  our 
'  Maleszow  P  Still,  I  should  like,  if  only  out  of  curiosity, 
'  to  have  just  a  taste  of  that  Court-life,' 

She  will  have  a  tEiste  of  it  later,  poor  child !  a  taste 
which  will  poison  all  her  after-life,  and  cause  her  to  look 
hack,  no  doubt,  with  sorrowful  wonder  oti  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  her  early  youth,  before  ambition  and  dis- 
appointment bad  stained  the  golden  horizon  of  her  future. 

The  next  entry  in  Fran9oise's  diary  contains  the  first 
mention  of  the  King,  and  of  his  son,  the  Bnke  of  Courland. 
Augustus  III.,  a  kind,  but  weak,  pleasure-loving  man,  had 
been  elected  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Angnstus  II.  He  never  cared  for  Poland;  his  heart  was 
always  vrith  Saxony.  But  he  had  been  persuaded  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  Polish  crown  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.  and  an  admirable 
woman,  greatly  beloved  by  the  Poles.     She  was  dead ;  her 
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wholesome  inflaenoe  orer  the  King  was  gone,  asd  the 
miniBter  Briibl  now  raled  ererfthiDg — and  everything 
seemed  going  wrong,  not  only  in  Poland,  bat  in  ^.xony. 
How  mach  of  this  was  doe  to  foreign  machinations  Fran- 
9oi8e  has  evidently  no  idea.  She  only  knows  that  people 
say, '  We  need  a  Frederick  the  Great,  with  a  strong  head 
'  and  an  iron  wilt.' 

Doke  Charles  was  twenty-six,  and  the  best  belored  of 
the  King's  Bona.  This  is  how  she  introdocea  her  future 
hero :  '  People  say  he  has  a  real  gift  for  attracting  ^1  hearts 
'  to  him :  he  is  very  handsome,  very  stately  in  figure,  and 
'  rery  oourteons  in  manner :  and,  having  apent  almost  his 
'  whole  life  in  Poland,  he  knows  our  laogaage  perfectly. 

*  I  have  heard  so  much  of  his  good  qualities  that  my  best 

*  wishes  are  for  him,  though  Poniatowski  is  my  countryman.' 
Of  the  Prince  di  Conti,  the  other  candidate  for  the  throne, 
secretly  advanced  by  Lonis  XV.,  she  has  apparently  never 
heard.  Duke  Charles  has  just  been  elected  Dake  of  Cour- 
land,  and  the  investiture  is  to  take  place  on  the  day  FranQoise 
writes ;  but  while  they  are  drinking  his  health  at  Maleazow 
comes  a  messenger  &om  Warsaw  with  the  news  that  the 
ceremony  has  1^  to  be  postponed,  owing  to  the  Duke's 
indisposition.  Whereupon  the  Court  fool  says,  'As  the 
'  mi(^  slips,  so  the  crown  will  slip,'  and  the  enthusiastic 
yonng  Countess  feels  inclined  to  cry.  But  there  are  too 
raaay  great  people  present  to  indulge  this  luxury — the 
Woivode  of  Craclaw  and  others.  The  Woivode's  two  sons, 
who  have  been  educated  at  the  Court  of  Stanislas 
IJeczinski  *  in  LunevUle,  arrive  the  following  day,  and  dis- 
appoint Franfoise's  expectations,  which  have  been  raised 
by  hearing  that  every  young  man  who  has  enjoyed  this 
advantage  is  sure  to  be  re&ued,  and  to  dance  the  minuet 
gracefully.  The  elder  is  especially  annoying:  he  is  stout 
and  not  fond  of  dancing.  'As  to  his  Parisian  accent,  I 
'  cannot  judge  about  that,  aa  he  did  not  say  one  French 

word,  but  mixes  his  Polish  and  Latin  quite  as  the  old 
gentlemen  do.  His  brother,  who  is  a  colonel  in  the  King's 
army,  pleased  me  a  little  more;  he  has,  at  least,  a  line 
nnifofem.' 

However,  as  neither  gentleman  shows  any  symptoms  of 
being  captivated  by  the  yonng  Fran9oise,  it  la  just  as  well 

*  The  &ther  of  Marie  Leczinska,  nfler  hLi  dethronemeDt,  bad 
Lorraiiie  allotted  to  him,  nhere  he  lived  universally  beloved.  It  wu 
held  to  be  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  trained  at  hia  Court. 
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that  she  is  disappointed  in  them.  Tbe  elder,  whose  title  is 
the  Staroste  of  Badom,  proTobes  her  more  and  more.  *  He 
'  never  looks  at  us  girls,  nor  speaks  a  word  to  one  of  ns ' ; 
and  yet,  only  two  daye  later,  he  asks  the '  honoured  Parents  * 
to  bestow  on  him  the  hand  of  their  eldest  danghter,  Basia 
is  sent  for,  and  cornea  back  to  the  schoolroom  in  tears, 
saying  that  she  dreads  the  marriage,  and  will  always  regret 
her  old  home,  bat  that  it  is  not  possible  to  refose  sach  a 
match,  as  the  '  honoured  Parents  *  wish  it,  telling  her  the 
Staroate  is  '  an  hononrable  man,  religious,  and  of  a  kind 

*  disposition  .  .  ,  hia  family  is  also  old  and  very  wealthy 

*  ...  I  am  sorry,'  adds  Fra.n90ise,  '  to  hare  written  what  I 
'  did  about  the  Staroste ;  but  then  it  is  not  I  that  am  to 
'  marry  him,  and  if  he  pleases  Basia,  that  is  enough.  Oar 
'  honoured  Mother  tells  her  that  serious  young  men  make 
'  the  beat  husbands.     Perhaps  so,  but  as  for  me  .  .  .  well, 

*  it  is  of  no  use  to  think  about  it  at  present.'  Which  proves 
that  she  thinks  about  it  a  good  deal. 

The  betrothal  takes  place  two  days  later,  and  is  described 
at  mnch  length.  Basia  is  given  a  skein  of  silk  to  wind — 
an  old  Polish  custom — which  was  to  prove  whether  the  girl 
was  patient  enongh  to  meet  the  trials  of  married  life.  The 
Staroste  comes  up  to  her  winding-frame,  and  aski,  in  a  voice 
loud  enough  for  all  to  hear,  whether  she  will  be  his  wife. 
She  replies  that  the  will  of  her  honoured  Parents  has  ever 
been  a  sacred  law  to  her ;  and  that  is  all  the  conversation 
that  passes  between  the  two.  Then  there  are  speeches, 
and  an  exchange  of  precious  rings,  which  are  blessed  by 
the  priest,  and  the  Staroste  falls  at  the  feet  of  his  future 
fother-in-law,  calling  God  to  witness  that  he  will  do  all  in  his 
power  to  make  their  daughter  happy.  The  Coont  drinks  a 
bumper  of  old  Hungarian  wine  to  the  young  couple's  health, 
and  all  the  gentlemen  do  the  same.  '  My  honoured  Parents 
'  kissed  Basia  on  the  cheek  when  she  wished  them  good- 

*  night,  and  all  the  people  are  recommending  themselves  to 
'  her,  as  many  wish  that  she  would  take  them  to  her  new 

*  Coart.*  A  bag  of  a  thousand  dncats  and  a  big  trunk  of 
silver  plate  are  handed  over  for  Madame  Starostine's 
trousseau  and  use ;  and  letters  announcing  the  approaching 
marriage  are  sent  by  messengers  to  every  part  of  Poland. 

For  more  than  a  week  Fran9oise  is  too  busy  to  write. 
There  are  the  guests  to  be  attended  to,  and  a  dSakabilU  to 
be  embroidered  for  her  sister,  and  then  there  is  a  great 
hunting  party,  in  which  the  Staroste  distinguishes  himself, 
by  riding  a  fiery  bone,  to  snch  good  purpose  aa  to  cause 
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the  bride-elect  acme  visible  emotion,  aad  even  to  win  the 
&voDr  of  Fraufoise,  who  thinks  so  brare  and  strong  a 
cavalier  '  can  be  pardoned,  even  if  he  does  not  like  to  dance 
*  the  minaet.'  Besides  all  this,  there  is  the  dirision  of  the 
Conntess  mother's  treasures  into  four  equal  parts.  She  is 
so  anxioQS  to  do  josttce  to  each  daughter  that  she  calls  in 
not  only  Fran9oiBe,  bat  the  Coant  and  the  chaplain,  to  giro 
their  opinion  as  to  the  equal  value  of  the  shares.  Basia 
will  be  provided  with  feather  beds,  for  to  each  daughter  has 
beoD  allotted  for  many  years  a  certain  number  of  geese  and 
swans ;  and  each  has  a  separate  barrel  for  feathers  and  a 
hag  for  down.  Basia  will  therefore  carry  away  mth  her  two 
feather  beds,  eight  big  pillows  of  goose  down,  and  four 
smaller  ones  of  swan's  down. 

We  hare  not  space  to  linger  over  all  the  cmious  prepara- 
tions for  the  marriage,  which  takes  place  a  month  mter. 
The  sentiments  of  the  bride-elect  during  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  we  must  call  the  courtship,  are  thus  ez- 
preased.  *  Basin's  friendship  and  esteem  for  the  Staroste 
'  grow  every  day,  although  he  never  speaks  to  her ;  all  his 
'  conversation  is  with  my  honoured  Parents,  and  all  hia  atten- 
'  tiona  are  paid  to  them.     They  say  it  ought  to  be  so  in  an 

*  hononrable  conrtahip.'  One  sees  that  it  does  not  quite 
satisfy  Fran^ise,  and  no  wonder;  but  she  conclndes  with 
the  moral  aphorism  that  has  been  dropped  into  her  sixteea- 
year-old  brain ;  '  for  is  there  a  better  way  of  gaining  the 
'  heart  of  the  daughter  than  by  pleasing  the  Parents  P 

The  account  of  the  wedding  ia  amusing,  but  too  long  to 
quote.  The  bride  wore  a  rosemary  wreath,  into  which  was 
&8tened  a  dncat,  with  the  date  of  Basia'a  birth  year  and  a 
bit  of  bread  for  good  lack ;  also  a  lump  of  sugar, '  in  order 
'  to  sweeten  the  married  life,  which  they  say  haa  many 

*  difficulties.    No  jewels  were  allowed,  for  it  is  said  that  for 

*  every  precious  stone  worn  oa  the  wedding  day  one  has  to 
'  pay  afterwards  with  a  vial  of  tears.'  At  the  end  of  the 
banquet, 

*  the  Connt  gave  a  riga  to  the  marahal,  who  brought  in  a  black  leather 
box  with  broas  omatnents  which  I  had  never  leen  before.  My 
honoured  father  opened  it  and  took  oat  a  golden  cup  embossed  with 
predons  stones  and  shaped  like  a  raven ;  then,  riaing,  he  announced 
with  great  solemnity  that  this  cup  was  n  souvenir  from  the  time  of 
the  Conrina  of  Bome,  and  it  had  not  been  taken  from  iu  box  since  the 
day  of  his  own  wedding.  The  butler  placed  before  him  a  bottle 
covered  with  mould  containing  wine  a  hundred  yearaold.  The  Coant 
poured  the  whole  into  the  cup,  and,  lifting  it,  cried,  "  Good  Inck  to 
the  ,oo.g  pair."...'  ,,„„.,  CoOgIc 
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After  this,  Cfumons  fired,  bands  plajed,  there  were  hurraliB, 
and  the  breaking  of  gla,s8es,  and  such  a  general  uproar  that 
Fran^oise  thioka  there  cannot  be  a  greater  tumalt  on  the 
Da;  of  Reaarrection  1 

The  ball  begins  at  eight,  and  is  opened  by  the  bride  and 
the  King's  envoj,  who  dance  the  '  drabant '  together.  Then 
follow  the  more  lively  mazonrkas  and  croooriaka,  Fran^oise 
dancing  chiefly  with  the  Duke  of  Courland's  envoy,  the 
Castellanic  Kochowaki,  who  performs  the  crocoriaks  'like 

*  an  angel,'  and  sings  impromptu  verses,  *  very  witty  and 
'  Apropos,'  while  he  is  prancing  about.  But,  better  than  all, 
he  talkd  to  her,  and  talks  highly  of  bi'a  master.  *  Judging 
'from  the  confidant,'  she  adds,  'the  other  must  be  a 
'  wonder.'  Her  imagination  has  already  been  fired.  From 
this  time  forward  be  becomes  her  one  and  only  hero. 

At  midnight  the  '  cap  '  ceremony  takes  place.  The  bride 
is  placed  on  a  stool  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and  the 
bridesmaids  b^ia  to  undo  her  hair,  singing  in  plaintive 
voices  the  old  song,  '  Ah !  we  are  losing  you,  Basia  I ' 
Then  the  hononred  Mother  removes  the  rosemary  wreath,  ' 
and  in  its  place  is  put  a  big  lace  cap.  '  I  shoald  hare 
'  laughed,  had  not  Basia's  eyes  overflowed  with  tears.    The 

*  cap  is  very  becoming  to  her,  which  they  say  is  a  sign  that 
'  her  husband  will  love  her  very  much.  .  ,  .  He  could  not 

*  help  it ;  she  is  eo  good.' 

The  departure  is  thus  described : — 

'  Wben  we  were  finishing  breakfiiBt  we  heard  loud  crackings  of  the 
whip,  and  n  chamberlain  entered  annoiincing  that  everything  was 
ready  for  the  journey.  The  Staroste  looked  at  hia  wife,  and  whispered 
that  it  was  time  to  set  ont.  She  £ell  then  Bobbing  at  the  feet  of  my 
honoured  Parenta,  thanking  them  for  all  their  faroura  during  the 
eighteen  yeara  of  her  life,  asking  pardon  for  all  the  offences  she  might 
have  committed,  and  telliag  them  that  she  wished  nothing  mora  than 
to  be  henc«Eorth  as  happy  as  she  had  been.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a 
person  in  the  room  whose  eyes  were  dry,  .  .  .  We  went  to  the  bridge, 
but  the  captain  ordered  it  to  be  lifted,  and  refused  to  let  the  bride  go 
until  the  Staroste  gave  him  a  ring  as  a  token  thst  he  would  bring  her 
back  again.  The  carriages  were  splendid  .  ,  .  the  horses  beautiful, 
especially  six  wlitte  ones  drawing  the  yellow  carriage  in  which  the 
young  couple  sat.' 

The  whole  of  the  Krasiuski  family  accompany  them  to 
their  home — a  two  days'  journey — where,  on  the  frontier 
of  the  property,  the  peasants  o6fer  the  Staroste  and  his 
bride  bread  and  salt.  In  the  palace  Fran^oise  tastes  coSfee 
for  the  first  time,  the  new  fashionable  bevera^,  which  '  they 

*  esy  spoils  the  complexion,  so  it  is  never  served;  in  onr 
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*  honae.'  The  joung  Castellanic,  who  has  escorted  them  on 
this  visit,  rides  beside  Fran^oiae's  carriage  all  the  way  hack, 
and  tries,  with  indifferent  success,  to  dissipate  her  eadnesa 
at   parting  with   Baaia.     '  They   call   him    in   society     "  a 

*  "  charmer,"  *  she  says — '  and  really  he  deserves  the  title. 

*  What,  then,  mnst  be  the  Duke,  his  master ! ' 

After  this,  we  are  not  surprised  to  leara  that  on  their 
return  to  Maleszow  the  young  man  proposes  to  the  Count 
for  the  hand  of  Fran9oise.  That  acute  young  person 
observes  the  Castellanic  talking  eagerly  with  her  father,  and 
when  a  goose  with  black  gravy  is  brought  to  table  later,* 
she  guesses  what  has  been  the  purport  of  his  communication, 
and  the  answer  he  has  received.  He  bad  not  set  the  right 
way  to  work,  as  the  Count  informs  his  daughter.    '  He  asked 

*  no  notable  person  to  speak  for  him :  he  came  by  himself, 

*  made  his  declaration  at  once,  and  wanted  an  immediate 
'  reply.'  Moreover,  he  is  very  young,  and  has  no  position  of 
hia  own :  therefore,  in  spite  of  his  ancient  lineage  and  large 
fortune,  he  has  been  dismissed.  And  Fran9oise  concurs  in 
this  decision.  She  admires  the  youth,  she  likes  him,  she 
admits  his  'charm.'  But— '  A  Castellanic?  That  is  not 
'  enough/or  me.'  One  sees  at  once  what  imagination  and 
ambition  are  driving  at.  With  less  entire  frankness, 
perhaps,  or  with  more  self-deception  than  is  usual  with  her, 
she  odds : — 

'  In  any  case,  I  have  not  the  alightcat  desire  to  be  married  yet :  I 
am  happy  as  I  am.  .  .  .  Marriage  puts  an  end  to  all  expectations  .  .  . 
and  I  like  ra  much  to  dream.  Wliea  I  sit  at  my  embroidery  frame 
my  thoughts  are  travelling  far  and  fast:  all  tlie  things  I  have  ever 
read  come  back  to  my  mind ;  I  phare  the  f;ite  of  all  the  heroines  of 
Madame  de  Beaumont,  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  and  Madame  de 
Scud^ry,  and  it  seema  to  me  that  I  am  dealiued  to  adventures  ainiilar 
to  thoTS.' 

Not  similar,  poor  young  lady,  hut  infinitely  more  pathetic, 
were  the  'adventures'  that  troubled  a  great  part  of  her 
after-life. 

The  visit  of  her  aunt,  the  Princess  Woivodine  of  Lnblin, 
and  her  husband,  a  little  later  this  spring  is  destined  to 
have  a  great  influence  on  her  future.  Their  admiration 
mioisters  to  the  girl's  vanity,  for  she  says,  with  her  usual 
naivete,  '  I  never  was  aware  that  I  was  so  handsome ; '  and 

•  The  serving  of  a  goose  with  dark  gravy  was  held  to  be  a  polite 

*  indicatioa  that  a  proposal  was  refused.     A  pumpkin  put  in  the  carriage 

on  the  young  man's  leaving  had  the  same  signifi(»tioD.  -.  , 
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they  talk  not  only  of  Warsaw,  its  Coart,  and  its  festinties, 
bat  of  the  Sake  of  Coarland — ^her  hero:  bo  Franfoiae  U 
sapremely  happy.  '  I  am  Bore  he  wilt  be  a  great  man,*  she 
Bays.     '  Shall  I  ever  meet  him  ?  * 

The  immediate  result  of  this  visit  is  that,  by  the  advice  of 
these  important  relations,  FraD9oise  is  taken  to  a  French 
school  at  Warsaw,  and  left  there  for  a  year.  She  Is  pleased 
at  this — *  for  here  I  shall  become  an  accomplished  woman. 
'  I  want  to  be  distingnished.  ...  I  will  not  think  of  the 

*  fdtore,  or  dream  of  it,  bnt  will  stndy  hard  and  learn  all 
'  that  I  can.'  The  arrangements  of  the  school  are  of  con- 
ventional rigidity:  not  a  man  is  allowed  inside  its  doors, 
on  any  pretext— except  a  few  old  professors.  From  them 
she  learns  French,  German,  dancing,  drawing,  artistic 
embroidery,  and  mnsic.  '  There  is  a  beantifnl  ha^ichord ; 
'  not  a  spinet,  as  at  Maleszow — it  has  five  and  a  half 
'  octaves  I '  Her  teacher  assares  her  that  in  a  few  months 
she  will  be  able  to  play  polonaises,  like  some  of  the  yoan^ 
ladies,  'not  only  by  ear,  bat  from  a  mnsic-book.'  This 
almost  miracaloas  performance  is  to  be  balanced  in  the 
sister  art,  by  her  being  able  *  to  paint  with  coloars  a  dead 
'  tree,  on  one  branch  of  which  is  a  wreath  of  flowers,  with 
'  the  initials  of  my  honoured  Parents,  to  whom  I  shall  offer 
'  my  work,  as  a  token  of  gratitode  for  the  edacation  I  have 

*  received.  .  .  .  What  a  fine  effect  it  will  have,  when  hung 

*  in  oar  parlonr-hall  1 ' 

Madame  carries  the  key  in  her  own  pocket ;  nobody  can 
come  in  or  go  oat  without  her  knowledge.  The  dancing- 
master  teaches  Fran9oise  that  there  are  several  varieties  of 
coartesying — one  before  the  king ;  another  before  the  royal 
princes ;  stitl  another  for  lesser  dignitaries  and  their  wives. 
Then  comes  the  admission,  full  of  significance :  '  I  asked  to 
'  be  taaght  first  the  courtesy  for  the  Duke.  Some  day 
'  perhaps  I  shall  salute  my  hero.'  Her  annt  visits  her,  and 
finds  that  she  has  mnch  grown,  and  haa  a  good  carriage. 
'  Beally  I  am  the  tallest  of  all  the  girls  in  tiie  school,  and 

*  my  waistband  does  not  measure  quite  an  ell.'  Still,  in 
q>ite  of  the  self-satisfaction  begotten  by  this  fact,  and  the 
consciousness  that  she  is  making  great  progress  in  her 
stadiea,  when  Jane  comes  the  girl  feels  sad,  and  longs  to 
spread  her  wings,  and  fly  far  away  into  the  woods  and 
fields.  But  the  days  pass  quickly— even  in  Bednarska 
Street,  the  ugliest  in  Warsaw — when  one  is  constantly 
employed ;  and  at  the  end  of  July  she  receives  a  present  of 
four  golden  dacats  from  her  sister,  the  Starostine.  ..which  is 
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the  first  money  Fran9oise  lias  ever  owned,  and  the  anm 
appears  inexhanstible.  She  deTises  all  manner  of  wajs  of 
employing  her  vaat  capital ;  aad  it  ia  noteworthy  that  her 
schemes  are  only  to  bene6t  others,  never  for  herself.  Finally, 
she  divides  three  dncats  between  the  serrants,  and  a  little 
aorprise-feast  for  her  schoolfellows,  while  one  ducat  is 
devoted  to  a  mass  that  her  Parents'  affairs  may  prosper,  and 
her  schoolmistress  continne  as  happy  as  she  now  is ! 
Probably  few  pupils  have  ever  paid  money  to  aecm«  their 
teacher's  temporal  or  spiritual  wel&re. 

In  December  a  new  life  begins  for  Franfoise.  She  leaves 
school,  and  instead  of  returning  home  the  'honoured 
'Parents'  consent  to  her  passing  the  winter  with  Prince 
Woivode  and  her  aunt,  and  being  introduced  into  society. 
Things  at  first  are  not  qnite  aa  cheerful  as  she  expects :  the 
Princess  inspires  her  niece  with  awe,  the  Dnke  of  Conrland 
is  absent,  the  visits  of  ceremony  she  has  to  pay  with  her 
aant  are  wearisome,  though  the  only  son  of  one  stately 
lady  pays  her  '  many  agreeable  compliments,  and  I  think  I 
'  enjoyed  that  visit  most.'  But,  indeed,  of  compliments 
there  is  no  lack,  either  openly  expressed  or  overheard.  She 
thinks  it  may  be  owing  t»  her  beautiful  clothes,  the  like  of 
which  she  has  never  yet  worn.  Her  vanity  is  gratified,  bat 
she  is  disappointed  in  not  seeing  Prince  Charles,  who  has 
now  returned  after  his  long  absence,  but  spends  his  days 
with  his  father.     '  It  is  quite  natural,'  she  says ;  '  I  myself 

*  have  been  so  often  home-sick  for  my  honoured  Parents. 
'  .  .  .  But  soon  the  carnival  will  begin.  .  .  .  The  Duke 
■  goes  everywhere.  He  likes  dancing  very  much,  so  I  am 
'  sure  to  meet  him.'  At  Madame  Poniatowska's  she  sees 
her  son  Stanislaus,  the  rival  aspirant  of  Prince  Charles  for 
the  throne  of  Poland.  '  I  cannot  say  that  he  pleased  me,' 
she  says — (no  wonder!);  'although  I  acknowledge  that  he 

*  is  handsome  and  has  grand  manners — I  shootd  say  royal.' 
She  observes  that  the  more  fashionable  the  house,  and  the 
younger  the  hostess,  the  more  one  hears  French  spoken ;  it 
is  omy  the  older  people  who  talk  Polish,  the  men  inter- 
larding their  conversation  with  Latin. 

On  Jannary  1,  exactly  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  she 
began  her  diary,  occurs  the  great  event  of  her  life,  moulding 
all  her  subsequent  career.  She  meets  Prince  Charles,  Duke 
of  Conrland,  at  a  ridotto,  or  masked  ball,  to  which  her  aunt 
takes  her  dressed  as  the  Goddess  of  the  San.  She  is  in 
' «  oostome  quite  different  from  uhuaI,  being  without  powder  or 
boopB.  ...  My  dreM  of  white  gauze  wu  cbi^)ed  with  a  golden  band 
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at  th«  watat ;  on  my  breast  I  wore  a  golden  sun,  aod  on  my  boad  a 
long  flowing  reil,  which  enveloped  me  like  a  cloud.  The  Princess 
told  me  very  earnestly  that,  although  such  a  dress  was  not  decent  at 
all,  and  that  a  womaa  would  lose  her  reputation  if  she  wore  it  on  any 
other  occaMon,  still  she  hoped  that  by  the  expression  of  my  &ce  and 
my  demeanour  I  would  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  my  coatume.' 

However  odd  tbc  remark  may  strike  oae  now,  the  Princesa's 
evident  desire  waa  gained:  her  niece  was  the  object  of 
unirersal  admiration,  and  of  something  more  from  the 
fascinating  Duke.     This  is  how  she  writes : — 

'  My  wiahes  have  been  fulfilled,  how  much  fulfilled  !  .  .  .  but  will 
it  not  be  too  bold  to  write  down  that  which  I  would  not  dare  to 
whisper  to  anybody — what  I  do  not  dare  believe  myself — what  perhaps 
I  only  dreamed  ?  Well,  no  \  I  did  not  dream,  I  am  sure  of  that.  .  ,  , 
And  then,  is  there  anything  extraordinary,  since  God  has  made  me 
handiiome,  and  everyone  acknowledges  it,  that  the  Duke  looked  at  me 
with  the  same  eyes  eh  other  people  7  The  same  eyes  7  Waa  there 
not  in  his  eyes  something  more  than  in  others?  ' 

When  presented  to  him  she  writes : — 

'I  do  not  know  at  all  how  I  bowed,  but  I  fear  it  waa  not  that 
special  courtesy  which  the  dancing- master  taught  me.  Neither  do  I 
know  what  the  Duke  said  to  me.  I  only  remember  that  he  opened 
the  ball  with  the  Princess  [her  auntj  and  danced  the  second  polonaise 
with  me.' 

From  that  moment  onwards  the  Boyal  lady-killer  devotes 
himself  to  the  Goddess  of  tho  Sun,  inviting  her  for  nearly 
every  dance,  and  when  at  midnight  the  cannon  fires  he  says 
to  her,  '  I  shall  for  ever  remember  this  night.  It  is  not 
'  only  the  beginning  of  a  new  year,  it  is  the  beginning  of  a 
'  new  life  to  me.'  She  asks  herself  if  this  can  he  only 
courtly  civility,  bat  her  unwise  uncle  tells  her  the  next 
day  that  at  the  new  year's  reception  the  Duke  has  declared 
to  him 'he  never  saw  anybody  like  her,' which  feeds  the 
spark  being  now  rapidly  blown  into  a  Same. 

And  so  this  human  comedy — which  has  more  than  the 
nsnal  touch  of  tragedy  in  it— begins.  The  Duke  calls 
twice,  sits  by  the  young  Countess's  embroidery  frame,  and 

Enrsues  successfully  what  is  apparently  the  main  object  of  his 
fe — to  fascinate  women.  Her  aunt  tells  her  that  the  last 
one  be  sees  always  seems  to  him  the  most  beautiful;  but  it 
is  to  no  purpose  that  she  is  warned.  She  does  not  wonder 
that  the  Empress  Catherine  of  Russia  was  charmed  with 
him — that  he  carries  away  all  hearts  wherever  he  goes.  It 
seems  to  her  natural ;  almost  fitting,  for  she  writes :  '  How 
'  good  he  must  be !  ...  He  spoke  about  his  mother  with 
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*  teara  ia  his  eyes.  .  .  .  Everything  I  ever  heard  of  him  is 

*  true }  he  is  not  praised  even  enough.     One  cannot  wetl 

*  describe  the  charm  of  his  voice,  his  street  smile,  and  the 

*  look  of  his  blue  ejes,  so  deep  and  soft !  *  She  becomes 
despondent  when  aha  sees  him  dancing  twice  with  the 
beantifnl  Madame  Potocka,  and  only  recovers  her  spirits 
when  at  a  subsequent  ball  the  Dake  dances  only  with 
herself. 

The  birth  of  a  child  to  her  sister,  the  Starostine,  is 
followed  by  a  magnificent  christening,  at  which  the  Dnke 
of  Conrland  and  the  Countess  Fran^oiae  are  the  sponsors. 
She    is    much    exercised    beforehand  to   think  what  her 

*  honoored  Parents '  and  all  the  good  people  at  home,  but 
especially  Mathias,  the  Court  fool,  will  say  when  they  read 
the  Dnke'a  name  and  hers  coupled  together  in  the  'Courier.' 
Her  tbonghts  revert  to  the  jester's  predictions. 

'  He  ia  respotiBible  for  all  my  troubles;  but  for  liia  hints  no  foolish 
notions  would  have  entered  my  head.  As  it  ia,  I  do  not  feel  two  daja 
alik«.  Sometimes  .  .  .  life  aeema  full  of  hope,  and  I  hardly  know 
that  there  is  aa  earth  under  my  feet ;  then  everything  aeema  to  fade 
suddenly,  and  my  heart  feels  lieavy.  .  .  .  For  inatance,  to-day,  when 
I  was  so  enraptured  &t  the  newa  of  the  christening,  the  Frincesa 
mentioned — I  do  not  know  why — that  the  law  of  the  Church  forbids 
the  godparenta  to  marry  each  other,  and  I  shuddered.' 

At  the  ceremony  she  declares  herself  to  have  been  very 
awkward.     'I  did  not  know  how  to  hold  the  child,  so  the 

*  Dnke  had  to  help  me.  It  seemed  so  queer  to  stand  with 
'  him  before  the  attar  surrounded  by  so  many  people,  and 

*  to  write  down  my  name  next  to  hia  in  the  large  book.' 
After  which  the  Dnke  becomes  still  more  attentive  and '  a 
'  little  more  familiar.'  A  great  bunting  party  given  by 
Prince  Badzivill  is  described  at  length,  when  the  four  belles 
of  Warsaw — the  other  three  being  the  Countess  Potocka, 
the  Princess  Saphieha,  and  Mademoiselle  Wesael — are  driven 
in  a  sleigh  by  the  Duke  'in  a  hunting  costume  of  green 
'  velvet,  looking  superb.'  The  account  of  the  largo  field, 
nsnally  planted  with  wheat,  covered  with  big  pine  trees  for 
the  nonce,  where  the  battue  takes  place,  is  curious.  There 
is  an  iron  kiosk  erected  in  the  middle  for  the  King,  a  space 
covered  with  bearskins  for  the  most  notable  men,  and  an 
amphitheatre  with  an  iron  railing  for  the  ladies.  The  hills 
round  are  crowned  with  spectators.  At  a  signal  of  trumpets 
and  horns,  bears,  deer,  wild  boars,  and  wolves  are  let  loose, 
and  chased  by  trained  dogs  toward  the  kiosk.  The  roaring 
of  the  wild  beasts,  the  barking  of  dogs,  aud  the  shrieks  m 
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the  ladies  aocompany  the  destmction  of  the  game.  The 
Dnke  fights  and  kills  a  bear  with  a  spear,  and  its  sktn  is 
presented  to  Fran9oiBe. 

In  spite  of  all  the  admiration  she  meets,  and  the  brilliaDcy 
of  the  corniTal  as  it  draws  near  its  close,  the  entries  in  the 
girl's  diary  show  she  is  ill  at  ease. 

'  Thaak  God  I  it  is  orer.  I  see  one  can  grpw  tired  even  of  enter- 
taiamentii.  ...  At  fint  such  a  life  seems  amusing,  bat  hj  and  \>j  ona 
feels  disheartened,  aad  I  have  never  known  such  tedious  hours  as 
t&ose  I  passed  in  die  last  fortnight  .  .  .  How  beautiful  the  Countess 
Potocka  looked  last  night,  dreised  as  the  Sultana.  She  was  the  queen 
of  the  ball,  and  danced  the  whole  evening.  ...  I  hart  my  foot,  and 
refused  all  invitations.  Towards  the  end  the  Duke  came  to  ask  me  to 
dance,  but  I  did  not  care  to  dance  then.' 

Poor  child  !  One  is  touched  hj  the  frank  tribute  she  pays 
to  her  rival's  beauty,  in  spite  of  the  wound  to  her  own 
ranity.  But  thia  is  only  ^e  beginning  of  her  troubles; 
the  wounds  will  be  far  deeper,  &r  more  difficult  to  heal, 
hereafter. 

It  is  evident  that  her  uncle,  the  Prince  Woivode,  knowing 
the  Duke's  character,  thinks  she  is  in  danger ;  but  he  is  a 
weak  man,  who  undonbtedly  encourages  his  niece's  royal 
suitor  to  a  certain  extent,  yet,  standing  in  awe  of  his  wtfe, 
*  shuns  any  confidence,'  and  takes  refuge  in  half-measures. 
His  much  stronger,  and  wiser,  half,  of  whom  Fran^oise  is 
not  nearly  so  fond,  may  say  that  the  girl  who  would  believe 
in  the  love  of  the  Duke  must  simply  be  mad — that  his  wife 
would  be  most  unhappy ;  her  wottis  fall  on  inattentive  ears, 
or,  at  least,  they  are  words  that  carry  no  conviction  with 
them.  The  Princess  puts  a  sudden  stop  to  her  niece's  dis- 
sipations, on  the  plea  that  they  are  injuring  her  health.  In 
vain  the  Duke  pleads  that  the  young  Countess  shall  be 
allowed  to  appear  at  a  hal  masque;  her  aunt  is  obdurate. 
However,  the  Duke  visits  her  constantly,  and 
'the  hours  Sfent  in  his  company,'  she  writes, 'are  delightful.  .  .  . 
How  well  he  knows  the  bad  affairs  of  our  country.  It  is  only  through 
respect  to  his  father  that  he  does  not  dare  speak  of  them  openly. 
What  u  good  king  he  would  make  I  The  Princew  says  that  .  ,  ,  ifhe 
were  elected  king  he  would  not  even  look  at  us.  ...  I  can  see 
plainly  that  she  ia  not  in  favour  of  him.  She  would  rather  tee  a 
Lubomirski  on  tbc  throne.' 

Then,  the  carnival  being  over,  she  is  sent  to  her  sister'?, 
at  Sulgoatow,  for  a  fortnight,  without  the  Duke's  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  her  uncle  desired  to  stimulate  the  royal 
Louiario's  passion,  be  could  have  adopted  no  better  measure 
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to  that  end.  The  Duke  comes  to  her  the  foUowing  day  after 
her  return,  looking  pale  and  ill,  and  tells  her  that  '  a  friend 

*  deserves  better  ^atment.'  She  is  made  happj  at  once, 
and  a  few  dajs  later,  speaking  of  one  of  the  royal  princes 
entering  the  Chnrch,  she  writes  quaintly  enough,  '  It  is 

*  quite  r^ht  that  the  King,  having  several  sons,  wishes  to 
'  give  one  to  the  service  of  God,  bat  it  is  as  well  that  it  was 

*  not  the  lot  of  the  Dake  of  Conrland.' 

At  the  end  of  Lent  she  goes  into  retreat  with  the  Princess 
for  a  week ;  and  there  are  times  when,  under  the  influence 
of  the  good  &ther  confessor,  she  wants  to  leave  the  world, 
ftnd  become  a  sister  of  charity.  But  then,  again,  her  devoat 
thoughts  are  scattered  oa  hearing  that  one  of  the  Dake's 
hnaters  has  been  seen  passing  the  convent,  '  and  I  could  not 

*  grasp  them  again,'  she  adds  pitifully.  But  her  vanity  is 
ministered  to  even  in  this  retroat  on  Holy  Thnrsday.  She 
is  ajmointed  to  make  a  collection  for  the  poor,  after  Mass, 
and  18  decked  oat  in  white  satin  for  the  occasion,  all  the 
other  women  present  being  in  black.  The  Dnke  tells  her 
it  is  fortunate  she  begs  for  money,  not  hearts,  as  every  man 
woald  have  to  give  his.     '  Who  would  value  a  heart  hegged 

*  for  P  *  she  replies,  and  the  love-making  is  renewed  with  more 
vehemence  on  the  Duke's  part  than  ever. 

In  April  she  ia  at  Opole>  the  Woivode's  conntry-seat, 
where  there  ia  a  large  library,  which  the  yoang  Countess  is 
ea^r  to  explore,  but  of  which  the  Princess  keeps  the  key. 
There  are  the  works  of  M.  de  Voltaire,  for  which  she  sees 
her  uncle  pay  six  golden  dncats ;  and  a  novel,  fresh  from 
Paris,  which  ia  all  the  r^e,  the  '  Nouvelle  H^loise,'  written 
by  a  certain  ii.  de  Eonssean.     '  I  took  the  book  eagerly  in 

*  my  band,  but   the  author   says  in  the  introduction  "no 

*  "  mother  will  allow  her  daughter  to  read  this  " — -and  the 

*  Princess  most  sternly  forbade  it  to  me.'  In  other  respects 
the  excellent  lady's  ideas  of  propriety  were  less  justified, 
and  mast  have  made  people,  even  in  that  day,  smile,  when 
we  read  of  her  wrath  at  her  niece's  wish  to  learn  to  ride, 
and  her  declaration  that  such  an  exercise  would  be  quito 
indecent  for  a  young  lady. 

Prince  Lnbomirski,  who  lives  hard  by  Opole,  is  the  Duke's 
intimate  friend,  and  here,  while  the  Woivodes  are  staying 
with  him,  the  Duke  arrives,  to  the  Princess's  annoyance. 
Franfoise,  writing  on  May  16,  says : — 

'He  loves  me  I  He  lovea  me  bo  much  that  he  could  stay  no  longer 
without  seeing  me.  .  .  .  How  will  it  all  end  7  Until  now  I  feigned 
not  to  underetaod  the  hidden  meaning  of  his  worda    I  tried  most 
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caiefiilly  to  conceal  my  feelings ;  shall  I  be  able  to  do  so  any  longer, 
especially  here,  where  I  shall  see  him  so  often  7  ...  I  see  before  me 
either  a  destiny  so  grand  that  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  it,  or  so  dark 
and  mioeisble  that  I  shirer.' 

On  May  18  Bhe  writes  tliat  she  b  betrothed.  She  ia  in 
a  tranaport  of  happiness,  and  describes  the  scene  of  the 
proposal,  and  how,  in  the  presence  of  the  two  Princes 
LnbomirsM,  the  Doke  said :  *  I  take  Heaven  and  yon  for 

*  witnesses  that  I  will  never  marry  any  other  woman  than 

*  the  Countess  Fras^oise  Krasinska.     For  reasons  easily 

*  anderstood  I  wish  my  decision  kept  secret  until  the  time 

*  comes,  and  I  am  sure  of  your  loyalty  and  discretion.* 
They  exchange  rings,  the  Duke  having  prepared  one  similar 
to  that  she  has  always  worn,  but  with  Uie  words  '  For  ever ' 
engraved  inside.    '  The  trees  and  the  birds  were  the  only 

*  witnesses  of  that  silent  betrothal.  But  these  rings  were  not 
'  consecrated ;  a  father's  hand  had  not  given  me  away,  nor 
'  a  mother  bestowed  her  blessing.'  One  sees  already  that 
forebodings  of  the  future  weigh  upon  her.  A  courier  arrives 
with  the  King's  urder  that  his  son  is  to  return  at  once. 
Possibly  some  hint  or  suspicion  of  the  danger  to  which  the 
Duke  is  exposed  has  reached  the  minister  Briihl,  and  he, 
who  pnlls  all  the  wires,  may  have  instigated  the  mandate. 
Then  follow  weeks  of  cruel  trial  to  the  poor  fiancee,  still 
almost  a  child  in  years,  but  already  showing  a  strength  of 
character  remarkable  at  her  age.  She  baa  said  she  will 
never  write  to  her  royal  lover  without  the  knowledge  of  her 
parents,  bnt  her  promise  renders  their  separation,  when  he 
returns  to  the  Court  at  Warsaw,  doubly  painful.  At  the 
same  time  her  conscience  reproaches  her  with  not  naming 
her  engagement  to  her  parents,  or  her  aunt ;  but  she  has 
given  uie  Buke  her  word  to  reveal  it  to  no  one,  and  she 
keeps  it. 

In  July  he  returns  secretly,  on  his  way  to  Courland,  dis- 
guised as  one  of  his  own  hnnters,  and  implores  her,  *  with 
'  tears  in  his  eyes,'  to  write  to  him ;  but  she  remains  firm. 

*  I  will  keep  my  word,'  she  writes,  *  though  God  knows  how 

*  much  it  coats.'  They  are  separated  for  three  months — 
months  which  seem  interminable  to  the  sad  girl,  rendered 
sadder  by  a  brilliant  offer  of  marriage,  which,  to  the  dismay 
of  the  '  honoured  Parents '  and  the  wrath  of  her  aunt, 
Fran^oise  rejects.  The  Princess's  reproaches  and  innuendoes 
touching  the  Duke  are  very  hard  to  bear ;  still  more  so  her 
mother's  letter,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age  when  a  ques- 
tion of  parental  authority  is  at  stake,  writes :  <  The  Parents 
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*  who  allow  their  daaghter  to  lenTe  their  gaidaDce  cannot 
'  be  verj  mnch  aarprised  if  she  does  not  obey  their  wishes.' 
Her  senaitiTe  conscience  pricta  her ;  her  punishment  has 
began.     *  Coald  I  have  foreseen,'  ahe  says,  *  that  what  I 

*  called  the  height  of  happiness  could  have  thrown  me  into 
'  such  a  depth  of  misery ! ' 

Oq  October  20  they  are  together  in  Warsaw,  and  the 
Duke  extracts  a  promise  from  her  that  they  shall  be  pri- 
vately  married  on  November  4 — his  birthday.  That  weak 
man— or  wily  old  foxP — Prince  Woivode  (for  we  cannot 
help  soapecting  him  of  having  schemed  all  along  to  bring 
this  about),  pleads  for  his  royal  master.  It  is  Fran^oise 
who  sUpaUtes  that  she  mast  obtain  the  consent  of  her 
'  honoured  Parents ; '  otherwise  she  would  rather  enter  a 
convent.  The  girl's  strength  in  resistiog  the  Dnke>  who  at 
last  submits,  prepares  one  for  her  fortitude  later  on.  The 
Duke  says  her  letter  to  her  parents  is  too  humble ;  she  thinks 
hia  postscript  'too  royal.'  But  on  the  28th  the  consent 
arrives — '  not  such  an   affectionate  blessing   as   they   gave 

*  Baaia,  .  .  .  and  it  is  just,  for  I  do  not  deserve  it.  ,  ,  , 
'  They  promise  to  keep  the  secret  until  the  Duke  releases 
'  them.'  She  adds  that  there  is  an  affectionate  reproach  in 
her  dear  mother's  words,  which  pierces  her  to  the  heart. 

*  If  you  are  unhappy,  yon  cannot  ascribe  yoar  misfortunes 

*  to  us ;  if  yon  find  felicity  in  your  decision,  for  which  I 
'  shall  never  stop   praying  the  Lord,  your  parents  will 

*  rejoice,  but  not  as  mnch  as  over  their  other  children,  for 

*  yoa  have  not  allowed  them  to  share  in  making  your  happi- 
'  ness.'  Before  the  marriage  Fran9oise  sees  veiy  little  of 
the  Duke.    *  He  fears  to  awaken  the  suspicion  of  the  King, 

*  and  atUl  more  that  of  Briihl ;  therefore  he  avoids  me  at 

*  receptione,  and  does  not  appear  here  as  often.  I  feel  so 
'  lonesome,    with   nobody  to   confide   in,   or   ask   for    any 

*  advice.' 

It  is  impossible  to  exculpate  the  Duke :  read  by  the  light 
of  hia  suMcquent  conduct,  one  sees  that  his  was  a  selfish 
passion,  which  did  not  shrink  from  sacrificing  the  girl's 
happiness  to  his  ambitious  dreams.  But  it  is  fair  to  re- 
member that  his  father  waa  in  failing  health ;  it  was  the 
King's  ardent  hope  that  his  favourite  son  shonid  succeed 
him  on  the  throne  of  Poland,  and  his  alliance  with  a  royal 
house  would  have  greatly  strengthened  his  chances  to  tills 
end.  The  annonncement  of  his  determination  to  marry  the 
Countess  PraD9oise  Krasinska  would  have  met  with  a  storm 
of  opposition  impoaaible  to  appease.  To  be  married  sepretly, 
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and  conceal  tlie  fact  from  all  the  world,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  his  wife,  seemed  the  obvioas  course  to  the  yoong 
man  of  pteasare. 

At  five  o'clock  in  the  momtng  of  Noremher  4  the  Prince 
Woivode  knocks  at  her  door.  The;  go  oat  stealthily,  and 
meet  the  Dnke  and  Prince  Lubomirski  at  the  gate.  It  is 
qaite  dark,  the  wind  blowing  fiercely,  and  thej  walk  to  the 
chorcb,  to  avoid  the  noise  of  a  carriage. 

'  I  shoaM  havn  fallen  aeveral  times  if  the  Duke  had  not  supported 
me.  The  church  was  dark  and  ailent  as  a  grave  .  ,  ,  no  living  aotd  but 
the  priest  and  sacriatan.  The  ceremony  did  not  last  ten  minutea,  and 
then  we  hastened  away  aa  if  pursued.  .  .  .  The  Duke  brought  us  to 
the  gate— no  further.  Now  I  am  again  in  my  room  alone.  Nobody 
is  btesaing  or  congratulating  me,  the  whole  house  ia  asleep,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  the  wedding  ring,  which  I  shall  soon  have  to  lake  off  and 
hide,  I  could  not  believe  that  I  am  a  married  woman — that  I  am  his 
for  ever,' 

The  entries  in  the  diary  that  follow  are  sad  enongh. 
Franfoise  is  miserable,  a  prey  to  self-reproach,  and  with  no 
one  to  confide  in,  the  Princess  being  stUI  kept  in  ignorance 
of  her  niece's  morria^.  The  interviews  with  her  htisband, 
contrived  by  Prince  Wolvode  are  few  and  secret.  In 
pablic  he  avoids  her.  Bnt  at  last  her  aunt's  snspiciona  are 
aroused.  She  detects  the  Duke  slipping  a  note  into  Fran- 
poise's  work-basket,  and  seizes  it.     Believing  the  worst, 

*  her  wrath  burst  forth  in  the  most  dreadful  and  ofiTensive 
'  words,*  and,  stang  by  these,  the  girl  falls  on  lier  knees, 
and  confesses  everything.  The  scene  that  ensues  is  cnrions 
and  characteristic.  The  irate  lady,  nothing  soothed,  com- 
pels her  niece  to  rise,  and  begs  to  be  pardoned  for  having 
often  treated  her  with  so  little  ceremony,  and  without  all 
the  respect  due  to  her  exalted  rank.  Nevertheless,  she 
orders  her  out  of  the  house  !  the  pretext  being  that  it  *  was 

*  not  good  enough  for  a  duchess — perhaps  the  future  Queen 

*  of  Poland  I '  And  so  the  poor  young  bride  is  driven  away 
from  her  uncle's  to  the  refuge  of  her  sister's  home. 

The  return  to  Maleszow  a  little  later,  and  the  strange  re- 
ception that  awaits  the  warm-hearted  girl,  pining  for  afiec- 
tion  and  sympathy  at  the  hands  of  her  parents,  are  told 
with  a  simplicity  that  is  touching.  *  My  father  bowed  low 
'  to  me,  as  if  I  were  a  stranger;  even  now  he  will  not  sit 
<  next  me,  and  gets  up  when  I  enter  the  room.'  Her  mother 
brings  in  bundles  of  silks,  laces,  and  jewels,  and  says 
timidly  that  she  would  have  brought  more,  but  nothing 
seems  good  enough.    '  When  the  marriage  is  announced  to 
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*  the  world,'  she  saja,  '  m;  honoored  hnsbaad  will  sell  a  few 
'  Tillages,  in  order  that  oar  second  daughter  ma;  receire  an 
'  oatfit  in  accordance  with  her  high  rank.' 

That  annonncement  was  not  to  be  made  for  many  a  long 
jear,  and  when  the  'honoured  Parents'  were  in  their 
grare.  On  January  15,  the  King's  minister  Borck  arrives, 
and,  in  a  private  interview,  tells  her  that  Briihl  and  he  are 
informed  of  all  that  has  happened,  and  regard  the  Duke's 
marriage  to  her  as  a  joke.  A  wedding  without  the  know 
ledge  of  the  parents,  and  not  blessed  by  the  parish-priest,  is 
void,  and  can  be  annulled  without  difficulty. 

'  Id  the  first  moment,'  she  writes,  '  I  believed  his  worde,  and  felt 
doomed  and  helpless :  but  God  had  mercy  on  me,  and  suddenly  my 
mind  was  cleared.  ...  I  felt  sure  that  Prince  Woivode  would  not 
have  countenanced  an  illegal  marriage.  I  was  aware  that  upon  my 
firmness  in  Ihnt  moment  depended  the  future  o(  my  whole  life,  and  I 
replied  ,  .  ,  "  It  is  wrong  ...  to  want  to  deceive  a  woman  who  is 
not  yet  eighteen  years  old  ;  but  I  am  not  bo  ignorant  as  yon  imagine. 
...  I  know  that  our  marriage  is  valid ;  it  was  coDsecrated  by  the 
curate  of  my  parish,  before  two  witnesaes,  and  with  the  consent  of 
my  parents.  .  .  .  Yes,  there  is  divorce ;  but  the  signature  of  both 
patties  is  necessary  for  it  .  .  .  and  neither  prayers  nor  threats  will 
uhtain  mine  or  the  Duke's," ' 

Borck  waa  confounded.  He  tried  the  following  day  again, 
and  only  sncceeded  in  extracting  a  promise  that,  if  the  Duke 
consented  to  a  divorce,  the  young  Duchess  would  not  re- 
fuse.    '  I  gave  that  promise  in  writing :  I  am  sure  of  my 

*  husband's  faith  and  love.' 

Here  ends  the  diary.  The  brave  devoted  girl's  confidence 
was  not  well  placed,  and  years  of  trial  followed,  which  broke 
her  strength,  and  deprived  her  of  any  wish  to  write.  Her 
parents  died  early,  and  she  led  a  wandering  life  for  several 
years,  sometimes  with  her  sister,  sometimes  with  her  aunt, 
sometimes  in  convents  in  Poland.  One  by  one,  the 
visions  of  a  brilliant  future,  like  the  security  of  domestic 
happiness,  melted  away.  Sensitive  as  she  was,  her  love  and 
her  pride  must  alike  have  suBered  deeply.  Her  husband's 
inconstancy,  and  the  perpetual  dread  of  the  divorce  which 
still  impended  over  her,  must  have  caused  her  acute  agony. 
The  Duke  returned  to  her  occasionally,  but  their  marriage 
was  still  kept  secret,  under  the  pretence  of  sparing  his  father 
the  shock  of  the  discovery,  until  the  old  King's  death,  and 
the  election  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowski  to  the  throne  of 
Poland  destroyed  the  Duke  of  Courland's  ambitious  views, 
and  removed  the  only  pretext  for  not  arowiiig  hia  manjage. 
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Then  at  last  he  wrote  asking  her  forgireness,  and  imploring 
her  to  come  to  him  at  Dreaden,  to  be  received  there  with  aU 
lionoar  according  to  her  ranli:.  But  though  she  Had  loog^ 
for  this  moment  through  many  weary  years,  her  self-respect 
was  so  wounded  by  his  conduct,  that  it  was  not  till  more 
tender  and  urgent  letters  reached  her  that  she  acceded  to 
her  penitent  hosband's  supplication,  and  joined  him.  -From 
that  time  forward,  the  ferered  troubled  life  seems  to  have 
become  tranquil.  All  visions  of  royal  splendour,  all  ambitious 
dreams  were  over;  bat  Fran^oise  passed  her  remaining 
years  in  a  happy  home,  secure,  at  last,  in  her  husband's 
affection,  and  with  one  little  daughter,  their  onlj  child. 
Marie  Christine  promised  to  be  as  beautiful  as  her  mother, 
whose  portrait  by  Angelica  Kauffman  conveys  an  impres- 
sion of  unusual  grace  and  charm.  This  child,  who  became 
Duchess  of  Savoy,  was  the  mother  of  Charles  Albert,  and 
grandmother  of  Victor  Emanuel,  and  of  tiie  Duke  of  Genoa. 
Thus  Fran^oise  was  the  great-great-grandmother  of  the 
present  King  and  Queen  of  Italy,  who  are  cousins. 

The  writer  of  this  cnriooB  diary  did  not  Uve  to  be  an  old 
woman.  She  died  in  1793 :  and  her  husband,  as  if  to  prove 
how  strong  and  deep  was  his  attachment,  in  spite  of  all  his 
infidelities,  survived  her  but  a  few  months. 
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Art.  VL — 1.  The  Paget  Fapere:  Diplomatic  and  other  Corre- 

Bpondence   of  the   Right   Hon.  Sir  Arthur  Paget,   O.C.B. 

(1794-1807).    iaranged  and  edited  by  his  Son,  the  Right 

Hon.  Sir  Aijgtj8TD8  B.  Paget,  G.CB.    With  Notes  by 

Mrs.  J.  B.  Gbeen.     London :  1896. 
2.  Iteainl  dea  TraitA  eondue  pa/r  la  Ruseie,     Tomes  X.,  XI. 

Angleterre.      For  F.    de  IIabtens.      St.  F^tersbonrg: 

1895. 
rriHE  earlier  years,  from  1793  to  1807,  of  the  great  war 
between  l^rance  and  England  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  important  and  extraordinary  periods  in  the  annals  of 
the  British  Empire.  We  fought  long  and  obstinately  against 
the  most  powerl'ul  foe  that  England  ever  enconntered;  we 
efltablished  our  naval  ascendency,  consolidated  oor  colonial 
poBsessionB,  and  fixed  OD»elveB  permanently  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Yet  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  an  exact 
knowledge  of  these  events  and  transactions,  especially  doring 
the  final  years  of  the  eighteenth  centnry,  is  rare  even  among 
educated  Englishmen,  because  a  complete  English  histoiy 
of  this  period  has  never  been  written.  The  materials  are 
abundant,  but  they  have  either  been  treated  snmmarily  in 
a  few  chapters,  or  else  they  have  been  distributed  over  the 
pages  of  some  work  that  takes  much  wider  range,  hke 
Alison's  '  History  of  Europe.' 

We  think  that  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  some  degree 
by  the  pnrely  accidental  arrangement  of  chronology  which 
makes  one  centnrr  end  and  another  begin  in  the  middle  of 
the  period,  whereby  an  arithmetical  division  of  time  affects 
the  popular  imagination  with  the  sense  of  a  paase  or  break 
in  continuity,  of  stopping  and  starting  again.  The  result 
has  been  that  the  historian  of  the  eighteenth  century  winds 
np  his  narrative  at  a  point  where  the  course  and  connexion 
of  events  allow  no  real  halting  place  ;  while  the  nineteenth- 
century  writers,  finding  it  impossible  to  begin  their  story 
in  the  midst  of  the  war,  prefer  to  start  from  its  termination 
in  1815.  But  another  and  more  subsiantial  reason  why 
these  years  have  more  or  less  been  neglected  by  historians 
is  that  they  were  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  war. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  the  nation's  attention  and 
enemies  were  absorbed  in  the  fierce  contest  waged  by  ^ance 
against  the  rest  of  Europe.  The  chronicle  of  domestic 
a&airs  became  comparatively  tame  and  dull,  except  in  Ire- 
luid,  which  was  very  nearly  drawn  into  the  revolutionary 
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-whirlpool;  while  in  regard  to  the  exciting  drama  of  con- 
tinental  politics,  the  derelopemeat  of  the  French  Berolntion 
and  of  Bonaparte's  career  was  so  amazing,  the  whole 
atmosphere  vra-s  bo  full  of  the  noise  and  einoke  of  warfare, 
that  the  Enghshman  of  those  da;s  stood  gazing  at  the 
spectacle,  and  later  generations  care  onlj  for  the  tales  of 
great  battles  b;  sea  or  land.  Bat  all  these  battles  were 
foaght  oatside  Great  Britain,  and  most  of  them  at  a  great 
distance  from  these  islands,  on  the  land  of  Central  Europe, 
in  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  or  of  the  Mediterranean. 
No  decisire  engagement  took  place  within  view  from  the 
English  coast ;  and  sea-fighta  leave  no  trail  of  slaaghter  and 
devastation.  The  position  of  the  people  at  large  was  rather 
that  of  an  audience  than  of  actors ;  they  looked  on  from  a 
quiet  and  a  prosperons  country  while  the  whole  Continent 
rang  with  the  clash  of  arms. 

To  these  causes,  to  the  facts  that  home  affairs  were  un- 
interesting and  the  scenes  of  war  were  remote,  may  be 
attributed  the  comparative  neglect  of  this  period  by  writers 
and  stadents  of  modem  English  history.  Mr.  Lecky'a 
admirable  '  History  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  *  closes,  in 
regard  to  continental  affairs,  with  the  year  at  which  the 
war  begins.  Mr.  Spencer  Walpole's  excellent  work  opens 
with  the  year  1815 ;  and  even  Green's  '  History  of  the 
<  English  People '  deals  summarily  with  foreign  events  and 
transactions  from  1793  to  1815.  Yet  now  that  the  sound 
of  drums  and  trampling  has  died  away,  and  the  characters 
of  the  leading  personages  have  become  thoroughly  settled, 
we  may  well  turn  more  attention  toward  some  closer  scrutiny 
of  debiils,  to  the  tracing  of  the  political  currents  that 
underlay  the  surface  of  that  stormy  time,  and  especially 
toward  unravelling  the  tangled  skein  of  the  varying  relstions 
of  England  with  her  continental  allies  and  enemies.  For 
such  studies  there  is  no  more  authentic  or  valuable  repertory 
of  motires  and  incidents,  of  what  was  actually  meant  and 
done,  than  the  records  of  Foreign  Offices  and  privately 
preserved  correspondence  of  diplomatistB. 

The  archives  of  the  European  capitals  are  now  disclosing 
gradually  their  hidden  treasures;  and  one  of  the  most 
important  additions  to  this  class  of  historical  proo&  u  the 
Collection  of  treaties  and  conventions  made  by  Russia  with 
foreign  Powers.  We  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
the  title  of  the  latest  volume,  published  in  1895,  which 
contains  the  treaties  with  England ;  and  we  should  explain 
that  its  editor,  M.  F.  de  Martens,  has  availed  hinuelf  of  the 
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Bemi-official  reports,  secret  correBpondence,  and  memoranda 
of  converBatioos,  wluch  he  foand  in  the  RasBian  Foreign 
Office,  to  provide  a  kind  of  niDDing  commentary  apon  the 
formal  international  docnmentB. 

With  Bnch  records  the  private  letters  of  diplomatists  can 
hardly  rank  either  in  interest  or  valne ;  and,  indeed,  the 
papers  left  b;  oar  principal  miniBters  and  ambassadors  have 
long  been  given  to  the  world.  Nevertheless  we  m^  wel- 
come any  fresh  light  apon  the  scenes  and  actors  of  those 
stirring  times ;  and  we  may  be  glad  to  know  more  of  the 
men  whose  activity,  courage,  and  trained  intelligence  did 
the  State  good  service,  although  the  part  played  by  these 
may  have   been   comparatively  sabordinate.      The   '  Paget 

*  ^pers '  commemorate  the  name  and  work  of  snch  a  man, 
and  it  is  on  these  grounds  that  we  commend  the  book  to 
the  attention  of  our  readers. 

Sir  AngnstoB  Paget,  by  whom  these  papers  have  been 
edited  and  arranged,  has  given  us  a  biographical  memoir 
of  bis  father,  Sir  Arthur,  whose  diplomatic  service  abroad 
began  in  1792,  waa  suspended  between  1795  and  1798,  and 
finished  in  1807.  The  memoir  contains,  among  other  things, 
a  brief  reference  to  the  career  of  Sir  Arthur  Paget's  four 
brothers,  of  whom  three,  including  the  first  Marqoia  of 
Anglesey,  rose  to  distinction  in  their  professions.  And  at 
the  end  of  this  preface  the  editor  records  bis  deep  sense 
of  gratitude  to  Mrs.  J.  B.  Green  for  her  assistance  in  pre- 
paring  the  book  for  fioal  publication,  and  for  the  many 
valnable  notes  that  she  has  appended  to  it.  To  these 
acknowledgements  from  the  editor  the  unrecorded  thanks  of 
his  readers  will  certainly  be  added.  We  can  fully  attest  the 
precision  and  ample  knowledge  with  which  the  notes  have 
been  written,  and  the  judgement  shown  in  placing  them 
where  they  can  be  most  useful  as  aids  to  memory,  and  for 
the  illustration  or  explanation  of  the  text. 

The  editor's  object,  as  stated,  is  '  to  give  some  insight  into 

*  the  character  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  making  history 
'  at  a  very  important  moment  of  the  world's  affairs.'  He 
remarks,  and  as  coming  from  a  distingnished  ambassador 
it  is  worth  noting,  upon  the  enormous  responsibility  which 
diplomatdsts  of  those  days  were  required  to  take  upon  them- 
Batves.  With  strong  common  sense,  a  stont  heart,  and  a 
sufficient  fond  of  ardent  nndoubting  patriotism,  a  man  of 
good  birtii  and  connexions  conld  make  his  way  rapidly  in 
active  service ;  and  if  the  press  of  daily  a&irs  1^  little 
leisure  for  broad  views  or  profound  insight  into  poUtioal 
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depths,  he  was  none  the  worse  fitted  for  the  kind  of  work  that 
lay  to  his  hand.  Arthur  Paget  was  not  more  than  twenty- 
tlu«e  yeara  old  when  he  was  left  in  charge,  as  Secretary  of 
Legation,  of  the  English  mission  to  Berlin.  This  was  in  Joly 
1894,  and  in  the  same  month  his  brother  William,  agw 
twenty-four,  writes  to  his  father  that  he  has  jnst  cap- 
tured, after  a  sharp  action  of  seventy  minutes,  '  one  of 
'  the^neat  French  frigates  that  was  ever  baUt.'  Such 
were  the  fortanea,  one  hundred  years  ago,  of  yonng 
Englishmen  who  were  plunged  straight  into  the  midst  of 
the  world-shaking  contest  against  reTolutionary  France, 
with  a  good  backing  at  home  and  abroad  and  an  an- 
limited  field  for  eager  audacity  by  land  or  sea,  by  arms  or 
diplomacy. 

Paget's  baainess  at  Berlin  was  to  hold  the  Prassian 
Government  to  a  bargain  for  which  hard  money  had  been 
paid.  By  a  treaty  mttde  with  England  and  Holland,  Prussia 
had  t^^reed,  in  consideration  of  a  heavy  sabsidy,  to  place  her 
troops  under  the  joint  direction  of  all  three  Fowera,  with 
the  olg'ect  of  defending  the  Netherlands  fixim  the  armies  of 
France.  Such  an  arrangement  obviously  threw  all  real 
control  of  the  undertaking  into  the  hands  of  the  State  which 
furnished  the  soldiers,  and  the  outcome  was  that  the  cash 
was  paid,  but  the  work  waanotdone,  so  that  when  the  French 
ponred  their  forces  into  the  Low  Countries  they  met  with 
little  opposition,  while  violent  qnarrels  broke  out  among  the 
treaty-parties  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  the  campaign. 
England  said  that  Prussia  took  the  subsidy  and  did  no 
fighting;  the  Prussians  replied  that  if  the  subsidy  were 
stopped,  they  must  evacuate  Holland  and  retire  from  the 
Rhine.  The  real  object  of  the  Prussian  king  was  not  to 
crush  the  French  Revolution,  but  to  secure  his  share  in  the 
third  partition  of  Poland,  and  for  defraying  the  cost  of  this 
opeiation  the  subsidy  was  exceedingly  well  timed.  Upon 
that  unhappy  countir  Busaia  also  waa  laying  her  grip ;  and 
so  when  the  first  coalition  of  kingdoms  against  Republican 
France  had  been  dissolved  by  the  cupidity  and  mutual  dis- 
trust of  the  leading  partners,  the  fiood-tide  of  revolutionary 
war  overflowed  the  ancient  political  barriers  of  North- 
western Europe. 

'  Oae  would  really  suppose'  (wrote  Paget  to  Lord  Malmesboiy) 'that 
the  Bon  Dieu  had  entrusted  the  management  of  afiurs  to  the  deriL 
You  will  hare  heard  that  the  RuKHianB  have  taken  Vilna  by  storm,  and  I 
have  since  learnt  that  they  have  not  left  a  living  soul  in  me  place,  and 
such  is  Her  Imperial  Majesty's  (Catherine's)  humane  inteation  during 
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tlie  progress  of  the  irar — a  sTstem  which,  if  it  has  any  merit,  possesses 
it  only  when  employed  Against  Infidels  and  French.' 

The  last  sentence  shows  the  temper  of  the  times  ;  hut  it; 
was  written  by  a  very  young  Tory,  to  whom  the  successes  of 
France  seemed  the  tnumph  of  what  he  called  Anarchy  and 
Atheism,  at  a  moment  when  the  cause  espoused  by  England 
appeared  to  have  been  deserted  and  betrayed.  Next  year 
(1795)  Prussia  made  peace  with  France,  crashed  the  Poles 
with  troops  raised  and  equipped  by  English  money,  seized 
her  share  of  their  country,  and  thenceforward  stood  apart 
from  European  strife  during  eleven  years  of  dishonourable 
neutrality,  until  her  own  turn  came  for  defeat  and  dia- 
memherment,  whea  she  fell  prone,  friendless  and  nnpitied, 
before  the  legions  of  Napoleon. 

It  is  difficult  to  extract  much  interesting  matter  from 
Faeet's  Berlin  correspondence,  which  chiefly  represents  his 
entirely  futile  exertions  to  induce  the  Prussians  to  co-operate 
in  the  Netherlands  with  the  English  army  under  the  Duke 
of  York,  whose  campaign  brought  us  nothing  but  failure, 
and  has  consequently  been  relegated  to  couTenient  oblivion. 
There  is  one  letter,  however,  marked '  secret  and  confidential,* 
in  which  he  protests  earnestly  to  Lord  St.  Helens  against 
the  engagement  for  marrying  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
Princess  Caroline  of  Brnnswick,  whose  character,  he  says,  is 
*more  calculated  to  ensure  the  Misery  of  the  Prmce  than  to 
'  promote  his  happiness  or  the  Nation's  Welfare ; '  and  he 
prophesies  that  the  connexion  will  be  calamitous.  No  pre- 
diction was  ever  more  amply  fulfilled ;  nor  is  it  possible, 
after  reading  the  plain  and  positive  opinion  of  the  younger 
diplomatist,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  excuses  given  by  I^rd 
Malmesbary,  as  recorded  in  his  own  memoirs,  when  the 
Prince  reproached  him  for  not  having  prevented  the  match. 
Although  the  lady's  total  unfitness  for  the  position  of  Queen 
Consort  of  Englfuid  was  perfectly  clear  to  Lord  Malmesbury, 
lie  disavowed  all  responsibility  on  the  narrow  ground  that 
the  instmctions  to  him  as  ambassador  left  him  without 
discretion,  being  no  more  than  a  formal  command  to  ask  the 
hand  of  the  Princess  for  the  Heir-apparent. 

On  returning  to  England  in  1795  Paget  entered  Parlia- 
ment, and  retained  his  seat  for  many  years,  although  he 
was  constantly  absent  on  foreign  service  until  1807.  In 
1798  he  was  sent  to  Munich  with  the  object  of  persuading 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to  join  the  second  Coalition  against 
France.  From  the  letters  of  his  English  friends  we  learn 
that  at  that  moment  the  Parliamentary  Opposition  had  ran 
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very  low  in  force  and  funds,  for  '  all  those  who  had  purchased 
'  seats  are  selling  them  as  well  as  thej  can ;  Beanclerk  gave 
'  5,000f.  and  has  sold  for  2,0001. ' — the  passage  reads  like  a 
quotation  from  the  Stock  Exchange.  In  one  letter  the 
Prince  of  Wales  writes  a  long  description  of  a  fall  from  his 
horse  on  the  Canterbury  road,  and  in  another  his  Boyal 
Highness  refers  to  the  Old  Qirl'a  convivial  habits  in  terms 
which  must  have  confirmed  all  Paget's  forebodings  about  the 
Boyal  marriage.  We  learn  also  that  in  December  1 798,  the 
most  positive  intelligence  was  received  at  Vienna  of  the 
death  of  Bonaparte  in  Egypt ;  and  we  have  incidental 
evidence  of  the  state  of  communications  with  the  Continent. 
'Tour  servant,'  writes  Canning  in  March  1799,  'arrived 
'  here  last  week  in  the  midst  of  fifteen  mails,  which  had  been 
'  accumulating  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  ever  since  the 
■  20th  of  January.*  And  in  the  following  year  Pf^et,  after 
complaining  of  not  having  received  a  line  from  England 
during  the  three  months  that  had  passed  since  he  left, 
observes, '  It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  there  should  be  no  other 
'  commanicatioD  from  England  with  the  Continent  than 
'  through  that  vile  place,  Cuxhaven.' 

Meanwhile  the  project  of  enlisting  Bavaria  in  the  coali- 
tion against  France  was  becoming  hopeless,  and  Paget  had 
to  be  content  with  the  approval  of  his  vain  exertions  that 
was  vouchsafed  to  him  by  Lord  Grenville  in  formal  yet 
encouraging  letters.  When  Canning  takes  up  the  foreign 
under-secretaryship  we  have  more  plain  speaking.  The 
campaign  of  1799  was  just  opening,  and  the  Archduke 
Charles  of  Austria,  of  whom  Paget  expresses  a  very  high 
opinion,  was  commanding  against  the  French. 

'  for  my  part,'  Canning  writes,  '  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  b«ar 
that  the  Austriana  are  terribly  beaten.  But  I  do  not  much  care. 
Next  to  their  telling  a  good  example,  the  beat  thing  is  that  they  should 
be  made  an  example  for  the  rest  of  Bimipe.  Those  Powers  who  will  ' 
not  fight  ought  to  fall.  The  only  means  by  which  the  French  could 
now  shake  the  firmness  and  decision  of  this  country,  would  be  by 
showing  in  any  one  instance  the  possibility  of  a  safe  compromise  with 
them.  In  that  case  I  could  not  answer  for  our  holding  out  as  long  as 
We  ought  to  do.  But  u  long  as  they  go  on  overwhelming  everybody 
who  is  stupid  enough  to  trust  them,  We  are  as  safe  as  We  can  be  until 
they  are  finally  overwhelmtsd  themselves.' 

These  few  lines  contain  the  pith  and  core  of  the  English 
policy  prevailing  at  that  epoch  ;  they  are  instinct  with  the 
spirit  tiiat  determined  the  statesmen  who  wielded  the  whole 
power  of  our  country  to  fight  out  the  French ,  war  to  jlihe 
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laat,  and  to  maintaia  the  whole  nation  in  a  resolve  that  no 
friendahip  was  possible  with  so  dangeroas  an  enemy.  Such 
a  policj  tna;  be  open  to  the  chaise  of  egoism,  of  a  narrow 
insolaritj  that  cared  little  for  the  people  who  poured  oot 
their  blood  on  continental  battlefields,  or  the  conntries  that 
were  ruined  in  the  tremendous  strnggle,  while  England  lay 
iDviolate  behind  her  sea  frontiers.  Yet  it  also  expressed  a 
fixity  of  aim  and  a  finsDess  of  purpose  that  sustuned  the 
courage  of  all  Earope;  and  its  b^t  justification  ia  that, 
after  many  vicissitades,  this  stubborn  peraeverauce  was 
finally  rewarded  by  success. 

It  ia  not  always  ea^y  to  follow,  among  the  frequent 
changes  of  place  and  circumstance,  the  political  narrative 
upon  which  the  Paget  Papers  furnish  a  kind  of  running 
commentary,  with  occasional  gUmpses  of  the  leading  figures, 
their  manners,  motives,  and  opinions.  We  propose,  therefore, 
to  use  the  Russian  Collection  of  treaties  and  confidential 
documents  for  the  purpose  of  throwing  stronger  light  upon 
the  incidents  and  transactions  of  which  Paget's  corre- 
spondence often  gives  not  much  more  than  a  disconnected 
ontline. 

Ia  regard  to  the  share  taken  by  the  Emperor  Paul  of 
Hussia  in  the  formation  of  the  Second  Couition,  M.  de 
Hartens  gives  a  few  curious  details.  The  Emperor,  he  tells 
ns,  at  first  attached  special  value  to  the  friendship  and  alli- 
ance of  England,  and  cordially  acceded  to  requisitions  for  the 
despatch  of  Russian  troops  to  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  even 
to  Holland  for  co-operation  against  the  *  brigands  of  Gaul ;  * 
though  he  was  highly  displeased  at  hearing  that  his  con- 
tingent would  be  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  York,  whose 
incompetence  he  held  to  be  unquestionable.  Nevertheless 
it  was  on  England  that  he  relied  chiefly  for  aid  in  saving 
Europe  trom  the  contagion  of  revolutionary  ideas,  while  his 
ambassador  wrote  from  London  that  no  foreign  sovereign 
had  ever  been  so  sincerely  loved  and  respected  in  England 
as  the  Emperor  Paul.  In  November  1798,  Whitworth,  our 
ambassador  at  St.  Petersburg,  had  signed  with  the  Aosbian 
ambassador  a  conrention  which  Lord  Grenrille  dis^owed; 
and  Worontzow,  the  representative  of  ISussia  in  London, 
reports  that  he  had  never  seen  the  cool  and  kindly  Gren- 
Tifle  in  such  a  state  of  irritation  and  fury  as  when  he  read 
Whitworth's  treaty.  But  these  differences  were  adjusted 
by  the  Emperor's  mediation,  and  in  June  1799  England 
and  BoBsia  were  in  the  closest  alliance. 

A.  few  months  later  the  symptoms  of  estrangement  had 
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become  yisible.  Paul  had  proposed  to  make  peace  with 
France  open  a  certain  basis,  to  which  the  English  ministers 
by  no  means  agreed,  and  a  combined  Anglo-Bossian  ex- 
pedition into  Holland  had  failed.  By  the  following  April 
(1800)  the  rupture  between  the  two  Powers  was  completed, 
for  in  January  the  English  had  taken  Malta ;  and  as  they 
showed  very  little  inclination  to  replace  the  Knights  of  St.  - 
John  in  poasession  of  the  island,  Paul  expelled  the  English 
ambassador  from  the  capital,  cancelled  Worontzow'a  cre- 
dentials, sequestrated  all  English  goods  in  Russia,  and  cut 
off  all  commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries. 
Bnt  these  proceedings,  which  were  most  unpopular  in 
Bussia,  only  hastened  the  event  that  changed  the  whole 
colour  and  direction  of  Bussia'a  policy.  In  March  1801 
the  Bussian  envoy  in  England  was  officially  informed  that 
the  Emperor  Paul  had  been  carried  off  suddenly  by  apoplexy, 
and  he  was  instructed  that  Alexander  I.  desired  to  restore 
friendly  relations  with  England.  A  new  emperor  with  the 
old  policy  was  joyfully  welcomed  by  Count  Worontzow, 
who  had  been  living  privately  at  Southampton  siace  his 
dismissal  from  the  embassy  by  Paul,  and  whose  preposees- 
siona  led  him  to  insist  on  perpetual  amity  as  the  natural 
and  necessary  relation  between  Busi^ia  and  England.  In 
this  ambassador's  correspondence  with  his  Government  we 
find  abundant  proof  of  the  remarkable  infinence  which  he 
exercised  at  that  moment  to  the  advantage  of  our  country. 
His  Anglomania,  as  it  seemed  to  others,  went  so  far  that 
when  Count  Panine  opened  and  deciphered  at  St.  Peters- 
burg a  letter  from  the  English  Foreign  Office  to  our  envoy 
there,  Worontzow  protested  with  indignation  against  such 
a  dishononrable  act ;  whereas  the  Bussian  minieter  treated 
it  as  a  matter  of  ordinary  business,  declaring  that  when 
Hugh  Elliot,  the  English  envoy  at  Berlin,  forced  open  a 
lock  in  order  to  get  at  some  papers  belifnginc  to  the  United 
States  Legation,  the  London  authorities  had  shown  no  sort 
of  disapprobation.  The  '  perlustration  *  of  papers  he  held 
to  be  quite  as  defensible  as  the  bribing  of  ofi&ce-clerks,  which 
he  treated  as  a  universally  recognised  method  of  obtaining 
secret  intelligence. 

Kevertheless,  the  harmonious  understanding  between  the 
two  Governments  did  not  last  long.  In  1801  the  Egyptian 
Delta  was,  as  now,  garrisoned  by  English  troops  ;  and  Eng- 
land waa  proposing  to  Bussia  a  joint  guarantee  of  the 
integrity  of  Turkey,  to  which  Bussia  was  no  more  inclined 
to  accede  than  she  would  be  at  the  present  time.  Mote- 
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over  the  Emperor  bad  atgniSed  his  iatention  to  accept  the 
protectorate  of  Malta ;  but  here  also  the  Er^Ush  were  in 
poasessioD,  and  when  in  1802  they  made  peace  with  Fraace,  the 
Amiens  Treaty  merely  incladed  Russia  amoug  the  aix  Powers 
who  were  to  guarantee  Malta's  restoration  to  the  Knights  of 
St.  John.  To  accept  such  a  r6le  did  not  salt  Alexander's 
dignity,  nor  did  he  conceal  his  opinion  that  in  settling  the 
tr^ty  England  had  looked  much  more  to  her  own  advantage 
than  to  the  general  interest  of  Europe.  But  Bonaparte's 
arrogance  and  ambition  were  again  rallying  all  other  govem- 
menta  against  France,  and  it  very  soon  became  manifest 
that  the  whole  treaty  would  break  down  npon  the  Maltese 
queution  ;  for  the  island  waa  an  invaluable  'point  d'appui  on 
the  line  between  France  and  Egypt,  and  Bonaparte  had 
told  Lord  Whitworth  that  he  would  rather  see  the  English 
masters  of  the  Faubourg  St.-Antoine  than  of  Malta,  Ac- 
cording to  Worontzow  the  Addington  ministry,  whom  he 
regarded  with  great  contempt,  did  for  some  time  so  seri- 
oiuly  contemphite  abandoning  the  island  that  they  were 
only  Induced  to  hesitate  by  his  strenuous  remonstrances 
against  the  folly  and  danger  of  leaving  it  to  the  mercy  of 
IVance.  When,  in  May  1803,  hostilities  were  resumed. 
Lord  Hawkesbnry  plainly  told  the  Russian  envoy  that 
England  moat  keep  Malta,  and  M.  de  Martens  believes  this 
to  have  been  throughout  the  aecret  determination  of  the 
DuniaterB,  who  were,  he  thinks,  only  phiying  with  their 
friend  Worontzow. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  Paget  Papers,  which  ex- 
hibit the  sitnation  in  the  Mediterranean  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  In  1800  Paget  was  sent  to  relieve  Sir 
William  Hamilton  as  envoy  to  the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
with  the  special  object  of  persuading  his  Majesty  to  return 
to  Naples  from  Palermo,  where  he  had  taken  refuge  when  a 
French  army  marched  against  his  capital.  Lord  Dalkeith 
wrote  to  Paget,  on  hearing  of  bis  appointment,  suggesting 
that  he  should  supply  Sir  William  Hamilton's  place  in  the 
fnll  sense  of  the  word,  by  occupying  himself  with  Lady 
Hamilton;  but  the  high  displeasure  shown  by  both  Sir 
William  and  his  wife  at  Paget's  nomination  precluded  his 
acting  apon  this  very  diplomatic  advice.  Although  he 
travelled  to  Naples  by  Dresden  and  Vienna,  thus  making  a 
wide  circnit  through  Central  Europe  and  traversing  two- 
thirds  of  Italy,  his  letters  touch  very  slightly  npon  the  state 
of  Europe  at  this  period.  From  Mantita  he  writer  thaL 
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owing  to  the  rapidity  of  his  joomey  (it  occnpted  at  least  six 
weeks),  he  had  hitherto  found  little  or  nothing  of  novelty, 
except  the  nglinesa  of  the  Italian  women.  He  is,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  hnmaae  to  add  that,  althongh  the  people 
are  ill-&Toared,  '  this  should  not  nia.ke  one  less  shocked  at 
'  the  innnmerable  vestiges  of  rapine,  pillage,  fire,  &o.,  which 
'  are  to  "be  seen  everywhere  in  ttie  Tyrol  and  in  Italy,'  and 
which  attest  the  eaormitiee  committed  by  that  sacnlegions 
nation,  the  French.  At  Florence  he  reports  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville  that  he  has  been  preparing  a  scheme  whereby  Kl^ber 
and  his  Egyptian  army,  who  were  returning  to  France  under 
the  capitulation  of  El  Arish,  were  to  be  gained  over  to  a  con- 
spiracy for  overturning  Bonaparte's  Grovemment.  He  believed 
that  the  French  general  and  all  his  troops  ^ere  '  so  completely 
'  disgusted '  with  their  rulers  that  they  would  gladly  enter- 
tain such  proposals.  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  project 
betrays  a  very  shallow  acquaintance  with  the  real  spirit  of 
the  French  nation  at  that  moment,  and  a  very  imperfect 
measurement  of  Bonaparte's  strength.  But  in  respect  to  the 
possibility  of  upsetting  the  revolutionary  government  by 
foreign  aid  and  abetment,  some  of  the  best  politicians  in 
England  were  constantly  liable  to  be  misled  by  their  profound 
detestation  of  it. 

Paget  found  the  King  and  Queen  of  Naples  living  at 
Palermo  under  the  protection  of  the  British  fieet,  and  the 
administration  of  the  Two  Sicilies  in  utter  confusion.  The 
Queen  (Marie  Autoinette's  sister)  was  a  woman  of  much 
stronger  character  than  her  husband,  over  whom  she  had 
been  domineering  so  unmercifully  that  his  Majesty  was 
seriously  meditating  abdication ;  and  the  real  ruler  was 
reported  by  Paget  to  be  Sir  John  Acton,  an  Englishman  who 
had  originally  taken  service  with  the  Neapolitan  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  reorganising  the  navy.  His  remarkable 
rise  to  chief  power  in  the  State  has  been  sometimes  ac- 
oouuted  for  by  the  Queen's  personal  favour,  bat  be  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  considerable  talent  and  capacity. 
Paget's  task  of  prevailing  upon  the  Court  to  go  back  to 
Naples  was  soon  discovered  to  be  full  of  intricate  difficulties. 
'  The  King,'  he  reports,  '  has  a  very  proper  sense  of  danger 
— in  other  words,  he  is  a  sod  Poltroon  .  .  .  the  Qiieen  has 
taken  an  aversion  to  me,  and  opposes  everything  I  propose ; 
but  she  has  lost  her  influence,  and  Acton  does  everything 
.  .  .  the  coontry  is  really  in  a  most  distracted  state.'  All 
the  European  countries  bordering  upon  the  Mediterranean 
were,  in  fact,  in  much  the  same  condition  of  political  con- 
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fusion  and  disorder.  Massena  was  shnt  ap  in  Genoa,  where 
the  French,  blockaded  by  an  English  fleet  and  beleagnered 
by  an  Anstrian  army,  were  being  starred  into  sorrender. 
Malta  was  on  the  point  of  capitulation,  after  two  years  of 
naval  sie^a ;  from  Corsica  sharp  fighting  was  reported;  and 
the  Ionian  Islands  were  very  restless  under  a  Turkish  garri- 
son ;  the  French  army  had  evacuated  Egypt,  and  almost  all 
Italy  had  shaken  off  the  Republican  yoke.  On  every  shore 
of  the  inland  sea  the  naval  strength  of  England  had  suc- 
ceeded in  thrusting  back  or  breaking  down  the  mUitary 
predominance  of  France.  In  these  favourable  circumstances 
the  presence  of  the  Sicilian  Government  at  Naples  was 
necessaiy  for  the  re-establishment  of  order  on  the  mainland, 
where  the  people  were  said  to  be  clamorous  for  the  King's 
return.  Acton  agreed  generally,  but  raised  obstacles,  and 
when  the  matter  waa  pressed  he  replied  in  a  tone  &om  which 
we  may  guess  that  the  English  minister  had  not  handled 
him  with  much  suavity.  It  is,  at  any  rate,  clear  that  Paget 
bad  not  managed  to  conciliate  the  Queen : — 

'  I  have  every  leaaoa  to  suppose  that,  not  from  principles,  but  from 
pique,  Her  Sicilisn  Majesty  has  been  very  violent  in  oppoeing  the 
Kinf^'s  return  since  my  arrival.  She  had  been  tnugbt  to  believe  that 
I  W(ui  sent  here  to  Dictate  and  to  use  haughty  language  upon  the  sub- 
ject, at  ivhich  idea  I  know  from  undoubted  authority  that  she  was 
violently  irritated.' 

The  country,  he  added,  was  governed  solely  by  Acton,  who 
■avr  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Naples,  but  was  deterred 
by  the  consciousness  of  his  own  extreme  nnpopulari^  at 
the  capital. 

Moreover,  the  Hamiltons,  whom  Faget's  arrival  had  dis- 
placed, had  no  notion  of  making  the  path  smooth  for  their 
successor. 

'  It  is  not  to  be  told  the  pains  that  were  taken  by  Lady  Hamilton  to 
set  the  Court  againnt  me  before  I  arrived.  I  was  represented  as  a 
Jacobin  and  a  coxcomb,  a  person  set  to  bully  them  and  to  carry  them 
back  bon  gre  mal  gre  to  Naples.  ...  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  Lord 
Nelson  hns  given  more  or  less  into  all  this  nonsense.  Hia  Lordship's 
health  is,  I  fear,  sadly  impaired,  and  I  am  afraid  that  his  fortune  has 
bllen  into  the  same  state  through  the  losses  which  both  be  and  Lady 
Hamilton  have  sustained  at  Faro  and  other  games  of  hazard.' 

Lord  Nelson's  name  is  barely  mentioned  throughout  this 
correspondence ;  but  Paget  had  evidently  delivered  his  mind 
on  the  subject  to  Lord  Keith,  who  replies  from  Genoa,  where 
he  was  commanding  the  blockade,  that  '  anything  absurd 
'  coming  from  the  quarter  you  mention  doea  not  sqrpriae 
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'  me,  tlie  whole  wfl.8  a  scene  of  fnlBome  Yaoity  and  AbBordify 

*  all  the  long  eight  da^s  I  iras  at  Palermo.' 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hesitation  of  the  Sicilian  Govern- 
ment about  returning  to  Naples  lay  the  fear,  not  only  of  the 
French,  but  also  of  the  Austriane,  who  were  known  to  hare 
an  eye  upon  the  Italian  States,  especially  upon  the  Papal 
Legations.  For  centuries  there  had  been  intermittent  fight- 
ing between  France  and  Germany  over  the  fair  and  fertile 
provinces  of  North  Italy ;  and  the  French  and  Austrian 
armies  were  now  renewing  the  immemorial  contest.  It 
seemed  certain  that  the  victor  would  march  upon  Rome,  if 
not  further  southward ;  and  at  this  moment  the  fortunes  of 
war  were  taming  in  favour  of  Austria.  On  May  27  Lord 
Minto  writes  fi-om  Vienna  to  Paget,  '  The  campaign  has 
'  been  uniformly  successful  in  Italy.  A  very  masterly  plan 
'  is  on  the  point  of  being  crowned  with  the  capture  of  Genoa 
'  and  the  extinction  of  Massena's  army.     The  Emperor  will, 

*  I  believe,  keep  the  three  Legations.*  On  Jane  5  Lord 
£eith,  the  British  admiral  who  commanded  before  Genoa, 
wrote  triumphantly  to  Paget  that  the  city  had  capitulated, 
after  a  hard  set  between  himself  and  Massena,  whom  he 
styles  '  the  greatest  brute  in  Christendom.'  But  Massena 
had  been  holding  out  with  superb  fortitude  in  order  to 
detain  Melas  at  Genoa  while  Bonaparte  was  passing  the 
Alps,  and  in  a  few  days  the  sudden  descent  upon  North 
It^y  of  a  French  army  produced  a  marvellous  shifting  of 
scenes.  On  June  12  Paget  received  from  Keith  a  hasty 
letter  that  gives  a  glimpse  of  all  Italy  in  terror  and  com- 
motion : — 

'  Yesterday  the  Court  of  Turin  and  Jackwn  [the  Englieih  envoy] 
came  here  ^yiag.  The  Pope  writes  for  a  ship,  the  Senate  of  Floreoce 
does  the  like.  Penrose  and  the  factory  at  Leghorn  want  ux ;  the  King 
of  Sardinia  writes  that  hia  island  is  attacked.  He  wants  a  squadron, 
all  my  ships  are  gono  with  the  French,  I  have  not  one  left,  nor  aui  I 
bear  anj'thing  of  Lord  Nilson  [si'c].  The  French  aie  inveBttng  Savona 
and  all  are  alarmed  to  a  Childish  degree.  .  .  .  Melaa  at  Tortona  writes 
mc,  Italy  depends  on  a  battle  which  I  shall  fight  to-morrow.  If  I  &il 
the  army  depends  on  your  friendship  for  its  alL' 

On  that  very  day  Melas  had  met  the  French  at  Marengo, 
where  he  had  been  completely  defeated,  after  very  nearly 
winning  a  victory  that  might  have  cut  short  Bonaparte's 
career  and  changed  the  history  of  Europe.  Keith  writes  on 
the  20th  that  he  cannot  defend  Genoa,  and  must  go  to 
Leghorn  to  land  the  wretched  fugitives  ;  '  and  to  be  bored 
'  by  Lord  Nelson  for  permission  to  take  the  Queen  to 
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'  Palermo,  and  Frincea  and  PriucesseB  to  all  parts  of  the 
'  world,  I  have  said  my  duty  to  the  Nation  forbids  it.  God 
■  knows  it  ia  tme.'  Wyndham  writes  from  Florence  that 
the  French  carry  victory  everywhere,  and  that  the  Emperor 
must  take  the  peace  Bonaparte  will  be  bo  good  aa  to  grant 
him.  Acton  sends  the  news  to  Paget  on  Jnly  1,  adding  that 
all  the  strong  places  in  North  Italy  have  passed  into  the 
handa  of  the  French ;  and  he  naturally  listened  very  little 
to  Paget'a  argument  that  in  such  a  perilous  emei^ency  the 
King'a  presence  at  Naples  was  more  than  ever  necessary. 
No  one  knew  better  than  the  British  envoy  how  precarious 
and  even  dangerous  would  be  the  situation  of  the  Sicilian 
royaltiea  at  their  capital,  with  an  antruatworthy  army,  a 
disaffected  nobility,  and  a  turbulent  populatiou ;  but  his 
bnsineas  was  to  promote  the  policy  of  England,  to  counteract 
French  menaces,  and  generally  to  carry  out  his  instructiona. 
So  he  told  Acton  that  he  '  could  not  discover  a  shadow  of 
'  Season  for  postponing  the  King's  return  to  Naples ; '  and 
he  wished  his  S^jesty  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
combined  army  to  oppose  '  the  whole  French  army,  which 
'  can  at  any  time  march  iuto  the   Roman    States  without 

*  violating  the  Armistice  with  Austria.'  The  prospects  of 
snch  a  campaign  were  by  no  means  inviting,  for  *  in  Naples 
'  itaelf  the  greater  part  of  his  Nobility  are  disaffected,  and 
■the  people  .  .  .  ready  and  evenpanting  to  commit  the  most 

*  horrible  eicesses.'  Nevertheless  *  it  is  certainly  our  interest 
'  to  prevent  Italy  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
' ...  as  they  would  have  but  a  step  to  this  island  (Sicily], 
'  Malta,  Corfu,  and  so  on,  a  pretty  chain  of  ports  toward 

*  Egypt.'  In  these  circumstances  one  need  not  bo  greatly 
surprised,  although  Paget  was  taken  aback  by  the  discovery, 
^at  the  Sicilian  Court  were  by  this  time  intriguing  to  pro- 
cure his  recall.  It  had  not  been  the  Queen's  habit  to  find 
fault  with  her  confidential  advisers  on  the  score  of  youth, 
yet  in  thia  instance  her  Majesty  was  seriously  convinced  that 
the  British  envoy  waa  'too  young'  for  the  place. 

Bnt  Palermo,  where  Paget  was  still  posted,  was  a  remote 
and  insignificant  comer  of  the  political  arena ;  nor  could 
the  saccess  or  failure  of  his  exertions  materially  aSect  great 
isanea.  Lord  Minto's  letters  from  Vienna,  at  the  centre 
of  the  aitnation,  give  a  clear  and  masterly  description  of  the 
coarse  of  events,  and  show  how  the  Second  Coalition  waa 
beaten  down  and  dissolved  by  the  French  victories.  By  the 
year's  end  Austria  had  signed  an  armistice,  '  more  ruinoua 
'  and  ignominious '  (writes  Lord  Minto  to  Paget)  '  than  all, 
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*  the  preceding  disgrftces ; '  yet  he  is  obliged  to  admit  its 
neceBsitT —  . 

<  If  we  turn  from  tlie  lamentable  conditions  of  the  arraUtice  to  the 
utnation  of  ^e  Ausbian  army  and  its  government,  we  shall  perhaps 
ntber  deplore  than  condemn  what  has  been  done.  With  an  army  .  .  . 
reduced  by  fatigue  and  hardship  to  a  state  of  wretchedneBs  that  had 
vholly  deprived  them  of  courage,  and  bad  evea  created  a  dangerous 
and  alarming  spirit  of  mutiny,  with  an  army,  in  short,  which  fairly 
declared  their  intention  not  to  light,  and  which  had  not  bodily  strength 
to  do  their  duty  if  they  had  been  disposed,  what  couJd  the  Arch  Duke 
advise  ? ' 

In  short,  Austria  was  beaten  to  a  etandstill,  Busaia  had 
withdrawn  her  troops  in  dudgeon,  Frnsaia  stood  caationsly 
neutral ;  and  when  the  peace  of  Lnn4ville  was  signed  in 
February  1801,  between  Austria  and  Trance,  the  Sicilian 
Government  necessarily  made  what  terms  it  couH  with  the 
victorious  French.  In  the  meantime  our  quarrel  over  Malta 
with  the  Emperor  Paul  had  culminated  iu  a  declaration 
of  war,  so  England  was  again  left  to  confront  Bonaparte 
singlebanded.  The  King  and  his  Ministers  at  last  went 
over  to  Naples ;  but  Paget's  relations  with  the  Court  had 
become  decidedly  worse.  He  complains,  not  very  reasonably, 
that  he  was  not  kept  icformed  of  all  transactions  between 
the  Governments  at  Naples  and  Paris  ;  he  says  that  Acton 
bad  treated  him  with  rudeness  and  disrespect ;  and  be  writes 
to  Lord  Hawkesbnry  that  he  is  thoroughly  tired  of  his 
present  mission,  which  had  indeed  lost  all  nae  and  meaning 
by  the  complete  change  of  circumstances.  In  1801  he  was 
transferred  to  Vienna. 

The  cour^ie,  energy,  and  straightforward  attachment  to 
his  conntry's  interests  that  were  displayed  by  Paget  at 
Palermo  bring  cat  in  strong  relief  hia  chanLcteristic  qualities. 
Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  Sicilian  correspondence 
does  not  convince  ns  that  he  vtas  endowed  with  the  light- 
ness of  hand  and  quickness  of  apprehension  that  were  need- 
ful for  dealing  with  the  jealoos  snaoeptibilities  of  a  South 
Italian  Court,  or  for  appreciating  the  difficulties  of  a  feeble 
and  unfortunate  government.  His  mission  was  doomed  to 
failure,  because  the  policy  which  it  was  intended  to  support 
had  collapsed  all  orer  Europe  under  the  stroke  of  Bonaparte's 
sword,  and  because  England  conld  not  protect  allies  on  the 
European  mainland.  Our  victories  at  sea,  though  most 
advantageous  to  the  security  of  Great  Britain,  did  not  put 
heart  into  a  weak  and  terrified  Italian  State,  whose  existence 
depended  on  the  defence  of  its  land  frontier.   To  the  Queen  of 
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Naples  Bepablican  France  represented  the  execntioaers  of  her 
sifiter,  aod  Bonaparfce  was  the  incamatioii  of  fierce  irresistible 
militarism.  For  all  these  things  P^et,  intent  upon  English 
aims  and  projects,  appears  to  have  made  insafficieat  allow- 
ance, and  his  letters  consequently  produce  the  impreasion  of 
a  man  whose  direct  and  unyielding  activity  was  often  foiled 
by  petty  impediments  and  personal  antipathies.  When^  in 
1803,  Mr.  Hugh  Elliot  arrived  to  take  charge  of  the  English 
legation  at  Naples,  at  a  time  when  the  unlucky  soverei^s 
were  again  in  imminent  danger  from  the  advance  of  a 
French  army  into  Calabria,  he  contrived  within  a  few  months 
to  secure  the  Queen's  entire  confidence,  and  thereby  the 
direction  of  the  policy  of  the  Sicilian  Ck)vemment  at  that 
most  critical  epoch. 

On  the  other  hand,  Paget's  views  in  r^ard  to  our  retention 
of  Malta,  if  they  were  not  farsighted,  were  at  any  rate  honest 
and  impartial.  When  that  island  was  at  last  surrendered  to 
the  English,  they  took  exclusive  possession  of  it,  hoisted  the 
British  fiag,  and  impertnrbably  disregarded  the  claims  of 
Russia,  Sicily,  or  the  Knights  of  St.  John  to  enter  into  joint 
oecnpation.  These  proceedings  led,  as  we  have  seen,  fint  to 
a  declaration  of  war  with  Eossia,  and  afterwards  to  the 
rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  with  France ;  and  Paget 
steadily  disapproved  of  them.  He  maintained  that  to  set  up 
the  British  Qag  ezclnsively  was  '  a  direct  and  open  breach  of 
'  existing  treaties  .  .  .  which  may  have  very  unpleasant  con- 
*  sequences.'  We  have  to  remember,  nevertheless,  that 
Bonaparte  had  made  no  secret  of  his  desire  to  convert  the 
Mediterranean  into  a  French  lake,  and  so  to  make  Malta  a 
stepping-stone  across  the  water  toward  Egypt.  Sooner  or 
later,  he  had  declared  to  Lord  Whitworth^  Fgypt  must 
belong  to  France,  either  by  the  dissolution  of  the  Ottoman 
empire  or  by  arrangement  with  the  Sultan ;  nor  can  it  be 
denied  that  the  permanent  annexation  to  France,  instead  of 
to  England,  of  this  island  fortress  might  have  eventually 
tnmed  against  us  the  balance  of  naval  power  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  momentous  decision  appeared  to  lie  between 
war  immediate  with  Malta  in  hand,  and  war  eventual  with- 
out it — a  formidable  danger  on  eitlier  side.  The  English 
boldly  preferred  the  alternative  of  keeping  Malta  and  defying 
Bonaparte ;  and  the  whole  course  of  our  dominion's  expansion 
during  the  nineteenth  century  has  enhanced  the  value  of 
this  fortified  post  upon  one  of  our  most  important  lines  of 
i  commonication. 


Moreover,  if  we  survey,  from  the  distance  of  neu'Iy  one 
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hundred  years,  the  state  of  Europe  at  the  opening  of  this 
century,  we  can  now  perceive  that  the  stubborn  conflict 
between  France  and  England  was  so  far  from  a  termination 
that  it  had  only  juet  reached  its  climax.    Two  Powers,  one 
irresistible  on  the  land,  the  other  on  the  sea,  stood  &oing 
each  other  with  gathered  forces  in  ineztingnishable  rivalry ; 
and  no  p<nnt  of  vantage  could  aafely  be  yielded  up  by  either 
combatant.     England  was  drawing  into  her  own  hands  the 
sea-borne  commerce  of  the  Western  world  ;  she  had  multi- 
plied her  financial  resources  and  naval  armaments ;  she  was 
seizing  colonies,  occupying  all  the  best  maritime  stations, 
commanding  all  the  waterways  ;  but  every  attempt  to  take 
effective  part  in  the  land  fighting  had  hitherto  failed.     On 
the  other  side,  France  could  conquer  the  Netherlands,  over- 
ran the  Austrian  Empire,  and  upset  all  the  principalities  of 
Italy ;  bat  she  could  do  nothing  in  Jersey,  within  a  few 
miles  of  her  own  shores ;  and  Bonaparte  thought  an  invasion 
of  British  India  on  the  whole  more  practicable  than  crossing 
the  Channel.     He  had,  indeed,  formed  against  us  a  coalition 
of  the  maritime  Powers  in  the  North,  hut  the  destxuction  of 
the  Banish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  dealt  the  confederates  a 
heavy  blow,  and  their  alliance  was  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Paul,  whose   assassination    may  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  discontent  and  distress  caused  in  Bossia  by 
the  rupture  with  England.    The  Amiens  Treaty  was  in  tram 
a  mere  armistice,  a  pause  during  which  two  athletes  eyed 
each  other    before  renewing    the    wrestle.     Lord    Minto, 
whose  letters  to  Paget  review  the  situation  admirably,  wrote 
in  May  1801  from  Vienna  that  he  had  reason  to  think  that 
our  negotiations  with  France  would  come  to  nothing.     '  The 
'  fact  is  that  France  has  yet  many  easy  and  valuable  oon- 
qaests  to  make  on  the  Continent.     Spain  I  consider  as 
doomed  to  share  the  fate  of  the  Low  Countries,  Piedmont, 
and  all  the  neighboara  of  the  French  devolution.    They 
will  introduce  French  armies  into  Spain  under  pretence  of 
attacking  Portugal.    They  will  bait  the  snare  by  the  offer 
of  Portugal  to  Spain,  and  having  once  made  alodgement  in 
Spain,  they  willswallow  up  both  Spain  and  Fortu^L    Italy 
ia  already  theirs  from  Turin  to  Brindisi.'     The  prediotiou 
was  fiiirly  accurate,  and  in  general  it  was  dear  te  sagacioos 
observers  that  nothing  was    yet    settled,    while  half  the 
Continent  lay  at  the  mercy  of  France,  and  Bonaparte,  who 
had  as  yet  won  no  victories  in  Central  Europe,  was  gathering 
into  his  single  hand  all  the  reins  of  government  at  home^ 
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aod  accumulating  the  forces,  tnilitaiy  and  political,  which 
were  to  give  irresistible  momentam  to  bis  wonderfal  career. 

The  preliminaries  of  the  Amiens  Treaty  were  signed  on 
October  1,  and,  according  to  the  treaty  itself,  as  concluded 
in  March  1802,  Malta  should  have  been  restored  to  the 
Enights  of  St.  John  within  three  months;  bat  England, 
after  much  hesitation,  demanded  temporary  possession  for 
ten  years.  The  two  antagonists  took  breathing  time  for 
about  twelve  months,  after  which  each  of  them  threw  aside 
his  diplomatic  mask,  grasped  his  weapons,  and  began  the 
war  again.  Pitt  sent  Ms  fleets  to  sea  and  set  about  forming 
the  Third  Coalition.  N^apoleon  crowned  himself  emperor, 
threatened  England  with  invasion,  and  then  suddenly  turned 
all  his  forces  against  Austria. 

The  correspondence  of  Paget,  who  had  now  been  trans- 
ferred to  Vienna,  shows  the  course  of  the  negotiation 
among  the  allies,  and  reflects  the  deep  impression  made 
at  Vienna  by  the  news  of  the  Due  d'Enghien's  execution. 
Under  pressure  from  Enssia  and  England,  and  being  alarmed 
at  certain  menacing  movements  on  the  French  side,  Austria, 
aided  by  English  subsidies,  began  slowly  to  arm  ;  yet  many 
months  passed  before  Paget  could  persuade  the  Emperor 
Francis  to  join  the  league  that  had  been  made  between 
BuBsia  and  England  in  April  1805.  It  was  certain  that  the 
Austrian  territories  would  be  exposed  to  the  full  violence  of 
Napoleon's  first  onset,  and  Paget  seems  to  have  underrated 
this  tremendous  risk  when  he  wrote  impatiently  in  July  to 
the  English  Foreign  Secretary,  '  Nothing  will  be  concluded 

*  here  by   negotiation.     If  it  is  the   Emperor  of  Russia's 

*  object  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Court  of  Vienna, 

*  he  must  march  200,000  men  into  the  Austrian  States.' 
He  did  not  know  that  this  co-operation  had  been  already 
secured  by  the  secret  negotiations  that  had  been  going  on 
at  St.  Petersburg,  which  were  disclosed  by  an  abrupt 
notification  to  France  that  the  three  Powers  demanded 
the  independence  of  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  Holland.  AU 
Europe  was  immediately  astir,  and  the  horizon  became 
darkened  with  the  vanward  clouds  of  evil  days.  The 
Bavarian  Elector  joined  the  Coalition,  but  went  over  with 
his  troops  to  France ;  the  French  armies  converged  rapidly 
upon  Austria,  and  violated  Prussian  territory  by  marching 
across  Anspach,  whereupon  Prussia  half  drew  her  sword 
from  its  sheath,  bat  stayed  her  hand  to  await  the  result  of 
the    first  imminent  collision.    Bassia  bad    mustered  her 
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troopB,  and  was  hurrying  down  from  the  north  with  a 
mighty  host. 

On  October  24  (1805)  Paget  sent  to  Lord  Molgrave  an 
iBterestiog  despatch,  in  which  he  reviewed  the  operations  as 
known  to  him  up  to  that  date,  and  endeavoured  to  accoant 
for  Austria's  misfortunes  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign  by 
her  mistakes.  The  Archduke  Charles,  he  said,  had  set  more 
troops  against  Massena  in  Italy  than  Mack  conld  bring  to- 
gether against  Napoleon  in  Germany,  and  Mack  was  afraid  to 
demand  reinforcements  from  the  Archduke.  The  Aastrians 
expected  to  he  joined  by  the  BnssiaoB  before  the  first  action 
was  fought ;  but  they  had  not  calculated  npon  Bonaparte's 
infernal  activity,  and  Mack,  instead  of  falling  back,  had 
actually  advanced  to  meet  him.  He  had  consequently  been 
outnumbered    and    driven    back    with    loss.    '  What    has 

*  happened  since  I  shudder  to  reflect  apon ;  *  a  general  con- 
sternation was  prevailing  at  Vienna.  Next  day  he  writes 
that  his  apprehensions  were  but  too  well  grounded,  for  Mack 
had  capitulated  at  Ulm  with  18,000  men ;  and  the  Archduke 
Ferdinand  was  flying  before  Bonaparte,  who  was  probably 
marching  straight  against  the  combined  Austrian  and 
Bossian  aimies  under  Eutusow. 

At  the  present  day,  when  the  morning  journals  publish 
within  twenty-four  hours  the  particulars  of  any  petty 
skirmish  that  may  have  occurred  on  some  distant  frontier, 
on  the  Nile  or  in  Matabeleland,  and  when  lai^e  capitals 
announce  a  '  brilliant  engagement '  with  savages,  in  which 
'  one  horse  was  wounded,*  the  slightest  incident  is  flashed 
home  with  extreme  velocity.  Ninety  years  ago  events  of  the 
first  magnitude  travelled  slowly,  and  arrived  in  batches,  a» 
the  post  happened  to  serve.  Lady  Uxbridge  received  simul- 
taneously the  news  of  Ulm  and  of  Trafalgar,  '  Never,'  she 
writes  to  her  son,  '  shall  I  forget  yesterday  [November  9] 
'  OS  long  as  Memory  remains.  Oh!  my  beloved  son,  think 
'  what  a  day  it  was  to  us ;  the  account  of  your  illness,  of 

*  the  fall  of  Nelson  and  of  his  brilliant  victory,  and  the  total 
'  defeat  of  ^the  Austrians ;  it  was  too  much,  and  we  were 
'  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb.'  His  father's  letter  strikes  a  diflie- 
rent  note  :  '  What  think  you  of  our  late  Naval  victory  ?  it 
'  could  not  have  been  better  timed ;  but  the  death  of  Poor 
'  Kelson  is  a  grievous  national  loss ;  but  thank  God  we  have 
'  a  good  list  of  fine  fellows  left.  .  .  .  Why  may  not  the 
'  destmction  of  twenty  of  the  Enemies'  combined  fleet 
'  raise  our  spirits  again,  and  enable  us  to  make  an  example 
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*  of  tlmt  moat  wicked,  Vilainous  and  very  worst  of  wretches^ 


It  waa  easy  enoagh  for  Englishmen  living  safely  at  liome 
to  keep  up  their  spirits  while  Napoleon  was  routing  the 
armies  of  Anstria  and  thundering  at  the  gates  of  her  capital. 
They  might  console  themselves  with  triumphs  on  the  blue 
water,  but  within  another  month  Paget  reports  from  Olmiitz 
that  tiie  allied  forces  had  been  completely  defeated,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  at  Austerlitz,  where  the  Coalition  was 
finally  shattered,  and  Austria  made  peace  on  terms  which 
cost  her  some  of  her  fairest  provinces.  The  publication  in 
the  London  Qtusette,  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  of  some  of  Paget's 
despatches  from  Vienna  so  compromised  his  relations  with 
the  Anstriaa  Government,  that  after  Pitt's  death  Foi  sent 
him  a  courteous  letter  of  recall,  and  he  had  left  the  Continent 
before  the  disasters  of  Germany  culminated  at  Jena. 

Yet  although  Austria  and  Prussia  had  been  crashed  one 
after  the  other  by  the  end  of  1806,  the  Russians  were  still 
fighting  stubbornly  on  the  Vistula,  and  when  Napoleon  had 
managed  to  create  a  diversion  in  south-east  Europe  by 
fomenting  a  quarrel  between  Bnssia  and  Turkey,  the  English 
Government  sent  out  a  mission  to  counteract  French  influence 
at  Constantinople.  Canning's  letter  of  instructions,  with 
which  Paget  set  out  for  the  Dardanelles  in  May  1807,  ex- 
plains views  and  a  system  of  policy  that  have  not  very 
materially  changed,  so  far  as  Turkey  is  concerned,  up  to 
the  present  day: — 

'  However  etroog  the  probability  maj'  appear  that  the  cunibroua  and 
ill-compacted  Fabric  of  the  Ottoman  Power  may  not  bo  able  long  to 
withstand  the  course  of  events  by  which  its  Destruction  has  been  for 
some  time  prepared,  it  is  by  no  means  either  the  wish  or  the  Interest 
of  Hia  Majesty  to  be  instrumental  in  precipitating  its  Fall.  At  this 
moment  especially,  when  the  one  great  Danger,  with  which  Europe 
and  the  World  are  threatened  from  the  overhearing  greatnesB  and 
insatiable  ambition  of  France,  requires  the  undivided  efforts  of  all  the 
Powen  interested  in  resiBtiog  it,  Hia  Majesty  would  see  with  peculiar 
regret  the  diveruon  ...  of  the  military  means  of  Euasia  to  objects 
of  aggrandisement  on  the  side  of  Turkey.' 

And  the  envoy  was  empowered  te  mediate  terms  of  peace 
between  Bnssia  and  the  Saltan,  on  the  basis  of  the  preser> 
vation  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  On  his  way 
to  the  Dardanelles  Paget  touched  at  Palermo,  where  he 
found  everything  in  the  normal  state  of  confusion.  The 
French  were  masters  at  Naples ;  the  Government  had  a^ain 
fled  across  the  Straits  into  Sicily ;  the  Queen  comphuned 
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bitterly  of  Sir  Joha  Moore  and  Brammond,  wbo  were  the 
military  and  diplomatic  representatiTea  of  England;  and 
Drummond  was  profoundly  jealous  of  Uoore.  '  You  will 
'  see,'  Paget  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  York,  *  that  matters  in 
'  Sicily  are  not  quite  what  they  ought  to  he.  It  is  really 
'  terrible  how  they  all  go  on,  hut  I  think  Sir  John  Moore  ia 
*  the  man  to  support.*  When  he  reached  Tenedos  he  found 
there  Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  Bussian  envoy ;  but  the  Ensaian 
and  Turkish  fleets  had  been  fighting,  and  tbe  state  of  the 
island  was  dreadful.  *  My  pen  is  unable  to  describe  the 
Horror  of  the  Place.  I  found  the  town  nearly  reduced  to 
ashes,  the  island  deserted  by  all  its  former  inhabitants, 
dead  Bodies  floating  about  the  shore,  and  the  air  infected 
by  those  now  lying  unburied  on  the  island ;  not  even  water 
to  be  bad,  all  the  wells  having  been  destroyed.'  Moreover 
the  Russians  had  by  this  time  lost  the  great  battle  of 
Friedland ;  and  in  Jtdy  1807  the  £mperor  Alexander  made 
peace  with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  on  terms  which  converted 
Russia  into  au  ally  of  France,  and  included  a  secret  article 
for  the  dismemberment  of  Turkey.  AU  the  blood  and  money 
spent  in  building  up  the  Third  Coalition  had  bean  thrown 
away  on  the  Continent,  where  Napoleoa  was  now  all  power- 
ful, and  nothing  remained  for  Paget  to  do  except  to  patch 
up,  if  he  could,  a  peace  between  England  and  the  Porte  on 
the  basis  of  general  amity  and  an  oCfer  to  restore  Egypt, 
which  onr  troops  were  perforce  evacuating.  With  Russia 
and  France  both  meditating  the  arrangement  of  mutual 
accommodations  at  the  Sultan's  expense,  there  was  some 
doubt  whether  Turkey  might  not  disappear  from  the  map  of 
Europe  before  England  could  settle  a  treaty  with  her,  so 
Paget  was  enjoined  to  lose  no  time.  <  Make  our  peace  with 
'  Turkey  as  soon  as  you  can,*  Canning  wrote  to  him ;  *  with 
'  Constantinopolitan  Turkey  if  that  is  still  in  being,  if  not, 
'  with  Asiatic  Turkey.'  But  the  Porte  nsed  every  pretext 
for  delaying  serious  negotiations;  French  influence  pre- 
dominated at  Constantinople ;  the  Russian  fieet  and  envoy 
disappeared ;  and  while  Paget  was  striving  to  obtain  oon- 
cessiona  as  a  condition  of  our  quitting  Egypt,  the  British 
troops  there  were  wiUidrawn  unconditionally  to  reinforce 
our  position  in  Sicily.  After  being  for  three  months  on 
board  a  frigate  in  extreme  discomfort,  ft^et,  wearied  out  by 
hopeless  attempts  to  obtain  even  an  audience  of  the  Sultan, 
broke  off  a  negotiation  that  had  been  foredoomed  to  &ilure 
by  the  defection  of  Russia.  The  situation  was  of  a  kind 
that  has  a  tendency  to  reoor  under  a  similar  combination 
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of  eireumatiuicea.  'With  France  and  Baaaia  acting  together 
in  oppoaition  to  England,  we  can  offer  the  Porte  no  anb- 
stontial  protection  against  the  Power  that  orerhange  the 
land  firontiera  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  while  for  threats  in 
the  ahape  of  naval  demonstrations  or  blockades  Turkey 
cares  aa  little  now  as  she  did  ninety  years  ago.  In  one 
despatch  I^iget  named  hia  government  that  no  mere  promise 
of  naval  support  would  induce  the  Turks  in  Europe  to  make 
head  a^inat  Russia  and  France  ;  and  mere  navaj  menaces 
have  alwaya  proved  equally  ineffective. 

If,  on  reviewing  Paget's  diplomatic  career,  which  ended 
with  thia  futile  expedition,  we  are  unable  to  score  any 
distinctly  sncceaaful  mission  to  the  credit  of  a  zealona, 
intrepid,  and  fairly  capable  man,  it  is  but  just  to  make 
large  tdlowanco  for  adverse  fortnnea  and  peculiarly  arduous 
situations.  It  was  his  fate  to  be  employed  in  the  sup- 
port of  forlorn  caoaes,  in  endearonring  to  hold  unten- 
able posts,  to  keep  together  political  combinations  that  fell 
apart  or  were  rent  asunder.  At  Berlin  he  was  striving 
hard,  though  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  to  maintain  Proaaia 
in  the  English  alliance,  but  she  made  peace  with  France. 
At  Palermo  he  was  dealing  with  a  government  bewildered 
by  distress  and  terror,  to  whom  he  could  promise  no 
material  succour  against  a  most  formidable  enemy.  At 
Vienna  he  found  himself  representing  England  in  the  un- 
profitable and  inglorious  rfile  of  paymaster  and  benevolent 
bystander,  while  Austria  was  locked  in  the  disastrous 
straggle  with  Napoleon.  As  Austeriitz  virtually  closed  his 
mission  in  1605,  so  in  1807  Friedland  cut  short  his  attempts 
to  deal  with  Tarkey  in  the  Dardanelles.  The  whole  lever- 
age of  his  diplomacy  rested  on  the  base  of  iriendehip  between 
Bnssia  and  England;  but  he  had  hardly  anchored  in 
Tnrldsb  waters  before  Bnasia  passed  over  to  France.  At 
snch  andden  and  aweeping  tnma  of  the  war-Sood  a  greater 
man  than  Paget  wonld  hare  &red  no  better  than  he  did ; 
nor  in  fact  did  England  score  a  single  point  of  indisputable 
success,  military  or  political,  on  the  European  Continent 
during  the  first  fourteen  years  of  the  long-drawn  contest 
that  began  with  the  rupture  of  1793.  General  Stuart's 
defeat  of  the  Fi-ench  at  Maida,  in  Calabria  (1806),  was  a 
brilliant  feat  of  arms,  but  it  had  no  permanent  effect  upon 
politics  ;  and  our  naval  victories  brought  little  aid,  though 
great  enconragement,  to  alliea  who  were  facing  the  armies 
of  Ifapoleon  in  the  midlands  of  Europe.  It  was  not  until 
If  utoleon  sent  hia  troops  aorosa  the  Pyrenees  to  Liabon  and , 
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Madrid,  that  our  command  of  the  sea  rontes  came  into  play, 
and  we  were  at  last  able  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
hostilities  from  an  impregnable  haae  i^  operations. 

M.  de  Martens  has  given  us,  in  his  narrative  of  the 
relations  between  Bussia  and  England  during  the  period  that 
we  have  just  been  traversing  (1803 — 1807),  some  fresh  and 
interesting  particalars.  When  the  short  peace  of  Amiens 
ended,  the  general  conviction  that  Bonaparte's  ambition  was 
insatiable  soon  brought  Russia  again  into  alliance  with 
England ;  and  the  Emperor  Alexander  despatched  a  special 
envoy  to  London  with  instmctions  to  consult  the  English 
Ministtyapon  a  programme  for  the  reconstitation  of  Europe. 
Upon  the  measares  to  be  concerted  against  French  aggres- 
sion there  was  no  material  disagreement ;  if  Bussia  would 
find  men  England  would  find  money ;  and  it  vras  assnmed 
that  the  other  Continental  States  would  fall  into  line  with 
such  important  allies.  But  in  regard  to  Turkey  the  ulterior 
views  of  the  two  Powers  could  not  be  made  to  correspond. 
That  the  Ottoman  empire  should  not  fall  to  pieces  was 
BuBsia'a  professed  desire  ;  nevertheless  in  such  times  of 
storm  and  stress  no  sovereignty  coold  be  secure,  and  in  the 
remote  contingency  of  the  empire's  violent  dissolution  it 
seemed  to  Russia  only  prudent  to  discuss  the  redistribution 
of  certain  Turkish  provinces.  They  might  be  useful,  for 
instance,  as  indemnities  to  Prussia  or  Austria  for  any 
territorial  concessions  that  might  be  necessitated  by  adverse 
fortunes  of  war  in  Western  Europe.  To  the  surprise  of  the 
Russian  envoy  he  found  that  the  English  Prime  Minister 
treated  these  far-sighted  ideas  as  if  they  su^^sted  little 
more  than  a  plan  of  Bnssia  and  Austria  for  repaying 
themselves  their  war  expenditure  by  a  partition  of  Turkey. 

Bat  it  was  still  the  Maltese  diffici^ty  that  obstmoted  a 
perfect  nnderstanding  between  the  two  Courts.  The 
Emperor  declared  that  he  would  not  go  to  war  with  France 
in  order  that  England  might  keep  the  island.  Pitt,  who 
was  now  again  in  office,  replied  that  it  must  be  kept  at  aU 
hazards,  Eind  refused  inflexibly  to  entertain  the  project  of 
placing  Malta  under  the  gnarantee  or  garrison  of  Russia. 
The  treaty  of  alliance  had  been  signed,  but  the  Emperor 
wonld  not  ratify  it  unless  England  gave  way  on  this  point ; 
and  on  the  other  hand  Pitt  said  fiatly  that  the  thing  waa 
impossible.  The  King,  he  told  the  ambassador,  might  wish 
to  make  the  concession ;  the  Cabinet  might  be  disposed 
to  yield;  but    any  treaty  which  made  over  Ifalta  to  a 
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foragn  goremment  wotild  be  so  ananimoaalj  repndiated  bf 
iha  &itiah  Parliament  and  the  people  that  the  snre  result 
-wonld  be  the  overthrow  of  the  miniBtry.  Worontzow  wrote 
that  Pitt  was  the  country's  real  and  sole  ruler,  that  his 
indnatrj  waa  infionceivable,  and  that  all  the  other  ministers, 
indnding  the  Foreign  Secretary  (Lord  Mulgrave),  were  mere 
nidlii^Sy  who  had  not  a  single  clear  notion  of  England's 
policy,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  Pitt's  own  views  were 
definite  and  unmistakeable.  He  regarded  IVance  as  a 
military  Power  dominating  all  BoutUern  Earope,  wielded  by 
a  potentate  with  the  avowed  objects  of  closing  the  Mediter- 
lanean  to  all  ships  of  war  bnt  her  own,  and  of  invading  by  that 
route  the  Ottoman  empire ;  and  he  insisted  that  Malta  was 
essential  for  the  protection  of  Egypt,  '  whose  importance  to 

*  England  is  such  that  she  ought  to  risk  ten  wars  rather 

*  them  see  the  French  in  possession  of  it.'  *  Then,'  said 
Woronteow,  '  Russia  must  break  off  the  treaty  of  alliance, 
'which  was  to  save  Europe.'  *  It  will  be  lost,  not  saved,' 
rejoined  Pitt,  '  by  allowing  the  French  to  establish  their 

*  dominion  over  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Levant,  and  if 
'  your  alliance  can  only  be  had  by  surrendering  Malta,  we  will 
'continue  the  war  alone.'  BatiBcation  of  the  treaty  was 
suspended,  and  Alexander  resolved  to  try  what  he  could  do 
by  n^otiating  with  Napoleon.  His  envoy  had  started  for 
Paris,  but  when  the  Emperor  heard  that  I^nce  had  seized 
all  the  Genoese  territory,  he  recalled  bis  envoy,  and  decided 
npon  war. 

Bnt  the  fortunes  of  the  Third  Coalition  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  calamitous.  Austria  was  struck  down  at  the  end  of 
1805 ;  Pitt  died  early  in  1806,  and  Fox  later  in  the  same 
year ;  the  Pmssian  army  was  annihilated  at  Jena ;  and  after 
Friedland  Bnssia,  disheartened  by  ill  luck,  and  disgusted 
with  the  English  alliance,  made  her  own  terms  with  Napoleon. 
The  Emperor  Alexander  was  profoundly  dissatisfied  with 
the  English  ministry,  whom  he  accused  of  indifference  to 
his  interests  and  exclusive  attention  te  their  own ;  and  the 
Eastern  question  was  then,  as  now,  a  bone  of  contention 
between  the  two  governments.  '  The  Ottoman  empire,'  said 
the  BoBsian  ambassador,  '  is  toppling  over  inte  ruins ;  so 
'  when  it  tailB  let  us  make  Crreece  and  Servia  independent.' 
'  It  is  indeed  in  a  bad  way,'  observed  Fox,  '  and  when  the 
'  end  comes  we  shall  probably  take  Crete  and  Alexandria ;  * 
hat  on  the  subject  of  Greece  and  Servia  he  wonld  answer 
nothing.  There  was  incessant  bickering  over  England's 
maritime  code,  over  the  right  of  searching  neutral  ships  and 
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the  aodacity  of  oar  privatears,  until  the  bombardmeiit  of 
Copenhagen  and  the  seiznre  of  the  Danish  Seet  filled  the  cap 
of  Alexander's  indignation,  for  he  considered  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  Sea  to  be  Raasian.  Bj  a  formal  manifesto  he  oao' 
celled  all  relations  with  England,  and  ordered  hie  ambassador 
to  withdraw  without  taking  formal  leave. 

Nevertheless,  the  ambassador  had  two  secret  interviews, 
before  he  departed,  with  the  Foreign  Secretary,  and  M.  de 
Uartens  remarked  that  what  Canning  then  said  regarding 
the  attitude  of  England  towards  Bossia  has  lost  none  of  ite 
importance  at  the  present  day.  He  affirmed  that  it  had 
always  been  the  system  of  England  to  support  and  strengthen 
Russia — particularly  since  Napoleon  had  upset  the  Earopean 
balance  of  power — and  that  from  this  system  England 
would  never  swerve,  unless,  indeed,  she  were  forced  to  do  so 
by  an  entire  reversion  of  Russia's  ancient  policy ;  that  a 
maritime  war  coald  only  damage  Russia  heavily  without 
injuring  England,  woald  force  us  to  oppose  her  everywhere, 
and  to  make  peace  with  France  on  the  basis  of  abstaining 
from  all  futura  intervention  in  Continental  affairs.  Whether 
Russia  coald  rely  upon  the  permanency  of  her  new  friend- 
ship with  France  bo  finnly  as  to  be  entirely  at  ease  in 
regard  to  the  prospect  of  leaving  Napoleon  with  a  free  hand 
in  Europe,  seemed  very  doubtful  to  the  English  minister, 
who,  for  his  own  part,  preferred  war  to  a  precarioos  peace, 
although  he  was  nevertheless  prepared  to  treat  with  France 
on  the  basis  of  uti  posaidetig.  Nothing  came  of  this  over- 
ture, though  the  Russian  envoy  repeated  it  to  Napoleon 
himself  in  Paris,  for  the  French  Emperor  was  by  this  time 
maturing  his  designs  on  Spain,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
Alexander  had  good  reason  to  remember  Canning's  warn- 
ings and  predictions.  Next  year  (1808)  Napoleon  was  at 
Uiidrid;  in  1809  he  was  again  in  Vienna,  and  before  the 
end  of  1811  Russia  and  France  were  silently  arming  for  a 
gigantic  duel. 

The  formal  declaration,  in  1808,  of  a  rapture  between 
Russia  and  England  was  followed  by  four  years  of  a  war 
which  is  distinguished,  according  to  M.  de  Martens,  from  all 
other  wars  by  the  singularity  that  it  began  and  ended  witii-  ' 
out  one  military  operation.  Never  were  hostilities  so 
politely  conducted ;  the  belligerents  kept  their  distance,  and 
did  not  even  exchange  a  shot  as  a  preliminary  to  shaking 
hands.  The  Russian  ships  of  war  in  the  Tagns  surrendered 
to  a  superior  Euglish  Beet,  whose  admiral  undertook  to. 
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send  home  the  crews  to  Bassio,  and  to  restore  the  resselB 
in  good  condition  on  the  conclnsion  of  peace.  As  Canning 
had  predicted^  the  qnarrel,  though  bloodlesa,  tamed  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Kossia*;  for  her  accession  to  Napoleon's 
sjetem  of  closing  all  seaports  to  English  trade  ruined  her 
commerce,  while  the  subjugation  of  Prussia  virtually  levelled 
all  intervening  barriers  between  the  French  empire  and 
the  frontier  of  Buasia.  A.  natural  community  of  interests, 
political  and  commercial,  slowly  drew  together  again  two 
nations  who  were  not  more  unwilling  than  unable  to  strike 
at  each  other  in  earnest,  for  the  land  was  closed  to  England 
and  the  sea  to  Buasia.  In  the  spring  of  1812  Bemadotte 
had  openly  ranged  Sweden  on  the  side  of  Bnssta  in  the 
impending  conflict,  and  through  his  intervention  an  Eng- 
lish diplomatic  agent,  Thornton,  who  was  then  at  Stock- 
holm, was  brought  into  communication  with  the  Bnssian 
envoy  there.  The  result  was  the  Treaty  of  August  1812, 
whereby  England  and  Russia  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the 
fourth  and  finally  victorious  coalition  of  the  Allied  Powers 
against  Napoleon,  which  destroyed  the  first  French  empire 
and  remodelled  the  map  of  Europe  at  Vienna  in  1815. 

It  has  been  our  object,  in  reviewing  two  very  different 
collections  of  diplomatic  papers,  to  survey  from  two  separate 
points  of  view  the  political  field  of  Europe,  from  1795  to 
1807,  at  one  of  the  most  eventful  periods  of  recent  history. 
The  Paget  letters  refiect  diplomatic  activity  at  high  pressure, 
the  rapid  journeys  Irom  one  capital  to  another,  the  shifting 
of  scenes  and  changing  of  sides,  the  laborious  negotiations 
that  collapse  before  one  downright  blow  at  the  clash  of 
armies,  the  energy  with  which  England,  in  spite  of  decep- 
tions and  disasters,  constantly  reappeared  upon  some  fresh 
standing  ground  in  the  arena,  and  contended  against 
Napoleon  in  every  Court  and  camp,  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
the  Bosporus.  The  collection  of  Bussian  treaties  and  corre- 
spondence throws  more  light  on  the  hidden  ways  of  diplo- 
macy, and  particularly  on  the  less  transitory  objects  and 
considerations  that  guided  the  poUcy  and  determined  the 
alliance  of  the  two  States  whose  action,  when  they  were 
united,  did  so  much  to  turn  the  scale  against  Napoleon  in 
the  latter  years  of  the  long  contest. 

Since  that  time  the  relations  between  England  and  Bussia 
have  undergone  great  vicissitudes,  and  the  aspect  of 
European  politics  has  altered  materially  ;  yet  in  regard  to 
one  or  two  cardinal  pointe  there  has  been  little  change. 
The  Ottoman  empire  has  lost  much  of  its  footiog  in  Europe, 
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and  in  the  pronnoea  that  it  retains  the  miBrale  is  the  same 
as  heretofore,  but  one  cannot  boj  that  the  Sultan's  ijnasty 
is  nearer  its  end  than  it  was  a  hundred  jears  ago,  and  the 
future  of  Turkey  atill  is  no  less  problematical  than  when  Alex- 
ander was  su^eating  to  Pitt  the  expediency  of  preparation 
for  its  imminent  downfall,  or  when  Paget  was  exchanging 
notes  with  the  Yizier  from  his  frigate  at  Tenedos.  In  1801  the 
English  were  in  temporary  occupation  of  Lower  Egypt,  and 
the  year  1896  finds  them  there  again,  with  no  clearer  pro- 
spect of  an  arrangement  that  shall  conciliate  European 
jealousies,  or  plant  some  stable  dominion  in  that  much- 
enduring  country.  The  Eastern  question,  in  short,  has 
made  no  perceptible  advance  in  the  course  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  towards  a  durable  solution,  and  its  uncer- 
tainty still  troubles  the  relations  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia ;  for  it  is  mainly  the  Turkish  difficulty  which  hinders 
a  good  understanding  between  Eussia  and  England,  and  our 
position  in  Egypt  complicates  most  of  the  English  trans- 
actions with  France.  It  is  true  that  the  question  has  greatly 
expanded  during  the  last  thirty  years,  that  all  Asia  has  now 
fallen  more  or  less  under  European  ascendency,  and  that 
the  contiguity  of  our  Indian  frontiers  to  Bassian  and  French 
possessions,  the  decadence  of  China,  and  the  complications 
in  the  Far  East,  are  multiplying  international  rivalries. 
Yet  the  roots  of  mistrust  and  disagreement  among  the 
European  Powers  in  Asia  are  stilt  to  be  found  at  Constan- 
tinople and  Cairo,  and  until  matters  are  settled  on  the 
eastern  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean,  it  is  useless  to  look 
for  a  permanent  adjustment  of  difficulties  elsewhere.  It 
may  be  admitted  that  the  rapprockement  of  France  and 
Bussia  is  at  this  moment,  as  it  was  ninety  years  a^, 
unfavourable  in  some  respects  to  English  views  and  desires ; 
nevertheless  the  effect  is,  now  as  formerly,  to  draw  us  nearer 
to  the  leading  States  of  Central  Europe,  and  an  alliance 
between  France  and  Bussia  has  never  yet  lasted  very  long. 
Probably  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  a  permanent  settle- 
ment of  the  Eastern  question  is  nothing  more  than  the 
incurable  instability  of  all  Asiatic  rulerships  that  fall  within 
the  range  aud  influence  of  European  civilisation. 
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Aet.  Vn. — 1.  Flowert  and  Gardens :  2ioteg  on  Plant  Beauty 
by  a  Medical  Man.  By  Fobbes  Watbon,  M.R.C.S. 
LondoD!  1872. 

2.  A  Texir  in  a  Lancaakire  Garden.  By  Henbt  A.  BsiaHT. 
Second  editioD.     Londoa  :  1879. 

3.  Dayt  and  Hours  in  a  Garden,  By  '  E.  "V.  B.'  Loudon : 
1884. 

4.  The  English  Flower  Garden.  By  W.  RoBiiiaoir.  London 
and  New  York:  1883. 

5.  The  Wild  Garden.  By  W.  IIobinsoit.  London  and  Neir 
York:  1881. 

6.  Garden  Orafl,  Old  and  New.  By  John  D.  Seddino. 
London:  1891. 

7.  The  Formal  Garden  in  England.  By  Heoihald  Blohfield 
and  F.  Inigo  Thohas.     London  :  1892. 

8.  The  Garden  that  I  Love.  By  Alfbed  Austin.  London : 
1894. 

9.  In  Veronica's  Garden.  By  Alfbed  Austin.  London : 
1895. 

19.  In  a  Gloncesterthire  Oarden.  By  Canon  Ellacohbe. 
London:  1895. 

n^HE  influences  that  hare  determined  the  de?elopement  of 
gardene  within  the  last  thonsand  years  must  be  looked 
for  in  those  of  ancient  Boine.  In  Rome  itself,  gardens  of 
highly  wrought  architectural  character  were  an  actual  part 
of  the  imperial  palaces  and  of  those  of  the  patrician  class ; 
and  recent  examination  clearly  proves,  what  has  long 
been  v^uely  known,  that  a  large  portion  of  the  vast  area 
of  the  Campagna  was  occupied  by  villas  with  their  gardens 
and  farms.  ^:t>fessor  Lanciani's  recent  works  of  exploration 
and  ezcaration  show  how  this  now  barely  inhabited  waste 
was  once  a  thickly  populated  suburb,  composed  of  the  villas 
of  the  wealthier  class,  with  busy  streets  branohing  ont  of 
the  Appian  Way  and  other  main  thoroughfares.  Bome,  the 
all-conquering,  subdued  not  only  distant  kingdoms,  making 
them  her  provinces,  but,  close  at  home,  conquered  fever  and 
death,  creating  smiling  gardens  and  groves  where  they  had 
.lately  reigned.  As  she  grew  in  power  and  wealth  and 
population,  her  governing  and  patriciEin  class  required 
country  hooees  of  convenient  access,  in  many  cases  more 
than  one,  for  use  at  difTerent  seasons  of  the  year.    Marshy 
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hollows  were  drained  and  filled  up,  and  permanent  roada 
were  built,  with  raised  footways  and  pleasant  fountaina  and 
places  of  rest  for  wayfarers.  Freqaent  cross-roads  gave 
access  to  the  varionB  properties,  which  increased  in  size  as 
they  lay  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  city,  till  the  villa 
included  not  a  palace  and  gajrden  mainly,  aa  in  those  nearer 
home,  but  large  properties,  comprising  farms  and  whole 
villages  of  thriving  peasant  population.  An  abundant  water- 
supply,  secured  by  tiie  magnificent  system  of  aqueducts  that 
brought  pure  water  from  the  hills,  and  a  well-organised 
arrangement  for  carrying  off  surface  water,  provided  an 
ample  supply  and  an  efficient  overflow.  Not  only  were 
houses  and  gardens  built  and  planted  in  the  plains  and  small 
valleys  of  iLe  Campa^a  itself,  but  imperiu  villas  of  vast 
size  occupied  commanding  sites  on  the  slopea  of  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  ruins  of  the  villa  of  Hadrian,  a  town  in 
itself,  show  terraces,  colonnades,  fountains,  and  pools  of 
magnificent  design,  indicating  a  garden  of  the  first  order ; 
while  the  remains  of  the  villa  of  Domitian  on  one  of  the 
slopes  of  the  Lake  of  Albano  point  to  the  former  existence 
of  another  of  great  importance.  Pliny  the  younger  gives  a 
detailed  description  of  his  villa  in  Tuscany  in  his  '  Letter  to 
Apollinaris '  in  the  year  a.d.  62.  In  these  ancient  gardens 
topiary  work  was  in  general  practice.  Trees  and  shrubs 
were  trained  and  trimmed  into  walls,  ornaments,  and  figures 
of  wild  beasts ;  it  became  a  fashion  that  was  carried  to  a 
great  excess.  A  certain  amount  of  such  work  was  no  doubt 
in  harmony  with  the  architecture,  green  niches  of  box,  yew, 
and  cypress  being  admirable  backgrounds  for  the  many 
works  of  sculpture  which  decorated  the  greater  gardens. 
Only  in  the  remoter  parte,  and  in  the  case  of  the  groves  sur- 
rounding the  family  mausoleum,  which  found  a  place  within 
the  grounds  of  each  great  villa,  were  the  ilex,  pine,  cypress, 
myrtle,  and  pomegranate  allowed  to  grow  into  their  own 
beautiful  forms.  Where  the  zeal  of  the  topiariui  or  the 
whim  of  his  master  tortured  the  bushes  into  extravagant 
forms,  the  taste  of  the  practice  is  questionable,  but  an 
explanation  may  be  sought  in  the  excess  of  slave  labour,  or 
in  the  want  of  variety  of  garden  material.  The  number  of 
flowering  plants  on  record  as  known  in  these  ancient  gardens 
was  so  limited  that  it  was  an  object  to  seek  as  much  variety 
as  possible  in  the  methods  of  treating  them.  We  hear  of  a 
wealth  of  roses ;  of  violets,  iris,  poppy,  lily,  narcissus, 
hyacinth,  and  crocus ;  of  ivy,  jaamine,  myrtle,  and  pome- 
granate, and  of  little  else. 
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The  arrangeineDt  of  the  villa  □anally  followed  certain 
rales.  The  palace  and  upper  terrace  were  on  the  highest 
ground ;  then  followed  a  succession  of  terraces  with  massiye 
retaining  walls,  porticoes  with  niches  for  sculpture,  pools, 
canals,  and  fountains.  Everywhere  the  sound  or  sight  of 
water;  rushing  or  gently  murmuriug ;  boldly  splashing  or 
foiling  in  finest  spray ;  everywhere  the  cool  quietude  of  green 
alleys,  some  open  to  the  sky  between  high  walls  of  close-cut 
greenery ;  some  arhonr-like,  of  trellis  covered  with  closely 
trained  ivy  or  vine ;  direct  ancestors  of  the  pergoh,  of  modem 
Italy,  and  distant  foreshadowing  of  the  eove:rt  alley  of  Tudor 


Happy  is  a  country,  as  to  her  present  beauty  and  ever- 
laating  renown,  when  her  men  of  high  place  and  great  wealth 
are,  as  it  were,  bom  artists ;  when,  as  iu  Athens  of  old,  no- 
thing offensive  to  the  eye  is  tolerated  or  can  be  erected ;  when 
no  commercial  considerations  are  allowed  to  outweigh  the 
supreme  obligation  of  making  every  human  work  that  is  to 
be  seen  sightly  and  gracious  and  Gt  and  of  due  proportion. 
We  know  that  this  was  the  happy  state  of  the  great 
centres  of  Italian  civilisation  iu  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
aod  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centuries.  The  princes  of 
Florence  of  the  house  of  the  Medici  were  at  the  same  time 
the  princes  of  trade  and  finance.  They  were  men  of 
strangely  mixed  character,  many  of  them  cruel,  tyrannical, 
licentious;  but  it  was  their  will  and  pleasure  so  to  expend 
their  vast  accumulation  of  wealth  that  it  became  a  precious 
heritage  for  all  later  ages.  Then  it  was  that  these  great 
bankers  and  merchants  revived  the  study  of  Greek  literature 
and  of  their  own  classics — that  they  searched  out,  and  chose 
with  just  discrimination  and  fostered,  the  men  who  have 
enriched  the  world  with  the  greatest  works  of  art  that  Italy 
had  produced  for  many  centuries. 

It  was  among  these  influences,  between  three  and  four 
hundred  years  ^o,  and  about  twelve  centuries  after  the 
destruction  and  abandonment  of  the  ancient  villas,  when 
Italy  waa  a^in  the  home  of  all  that  was  greatest  in  art  and 
literature,  that  the  famous  gardens  of  the  Eenaissance  were 
built  and  planted. 

They  followed  the  ancient  villa  closely  as  to  their  main 
plan  and  arrangement,  for  their  purpose  was  the  same  ;  they 
were  for  men  of  the  same  race  and  class,  in  the  same  climate, 
under  the  same  sky.  The  garden  was  an  open-air  continua- 
tion of  the  house,  the  terraces  and  groves  the  scenes  of 
state  banqneta,  and  of  gatherings  whether  social,  artifitic, , 
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political,  or  commercial.  How  often  have  llie  remains  of 
their  fotintnins,  groTea,aiid  marble  benclies,  aided  hj  histori- 
cal record,  inspired  the  painter  to  bring  again  to  life  the 
personages  of  noble  iamilj  giving  audience  and  hononr  to 
poet,  minatrel,  inventor,  and  discoverer  1  How  often,  within 
our  own  day,  have  thej  been  painted,  either  for  their  own 
beauty's  sake,  or  with  some  incident  of  human  interest  of 
gorgeously  cloaked  cardinal  and  old-world  liveried  lackey ! 

Happily,  enough  is  left  of  these  great  gardens  of  Italy  to 
show  how  beautiful  they  must  have  been  in  their  maturity. 
As  we  see  the  best  of  them  to-day,  they  are  battered,  rained, 
weatherworn,  neglected ;  bat  where  enough  of  the  original 
structure  remains,  there  is  an  unity  of  design  with  absence 
of  conscious  effort,  a  princely  grace  that  unites  impressive 
dignity  with  the  modesty  that  comes  of  re&aement  and  due 
proportion ;  a  charm  only  to  be  likened  to  the  human  charm 
of  a  perfect  manner.  On  a  steep  hillside  terrace  rises  above 
terrace,  with  broad  easy  steps  in  flights  never  too  long,  and 
spacious  landings  and  resting-places ;  all  with  the  beauty 
of  proportion  and  fitness  of  purpose  that  mark  all  good  work. 
Abundance  of  water,  leaping,  rushing,  spouting,  and  falling — 
the  fountains  and  channels  fed  by  copious  streams  that  gush 
out  of  the  hills  above,  and  flow  in  willing  abundance  to  fulfil 
the  will  of  the  designer. 

How  much  of  the  charm  of  these  old  gardens  is  due  to 
the  munificent  tree-growth,  of  cypress  as  at  the  Yilla 
d'Este,  or  of  ilex  as  in  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  or 
of  pine  in  other  examples,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate,  or 
whether  they  can  have  been  as  beautiful  when  *  white  from  tfce 
'  mason's  hand '  as  now,  when  their  ruin  is  partly  veiled  by 
graceful  tangles  of  wild  growth.  Probably  they  were  best 
at  from  fifty  to  a  hundred  years  after  building,  or  perhaps 
even  later,  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  becoming  over- 
grown, but  were  still  in  full-dressed  and  well-kept  beauty. 
The  architect  may  do  as  he  will  with  stone  and  marble,  but 
he  must  wait  many  ^ears  for  the  green  things  to  grow  and 
be  trained  to  his  design,  and  for  the  untrimmed  trees  of  the 
Burrounding  groves  to  develope  into  the  fitting  background  of 
his  dressed  work. 

The  Villa  d'Este,  near  Tivoli,  must  have  been  one  of  the 
noblest  of  the  gardens  of  the  itenaissance.  Even  now,  in  a 
state  of  ruin  and  decay,  it  is  most  impressive.  Tbe  great 
stairway  still  towers  up,  flight  above  flight,  with  noble  fonn- 
tains  on  the  wide  landings,  and  refreshing  variety  of 
straight  or  winding  steps,  till  it  reaches  tbe  highly  ornate 
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garden-portico ;  the  whole  being  the  more  striking  from  the 
Berere  simplicity  of  the  main  building  of  the  palace.  The 
direut  ascent  of  the  steep  hillside  could  hardly  have  been 
more  nobly  treated,  and  through  all  the  defacement  and 
decay,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  original  design  occasioned 
by  the  removal  of  the  sculptures,  one  cannot  help  feeling 
impressed  by  the  nobility  and  grace  of  the  whole.  The 
almost  unchecked  growth  of  wild  underwood,  and  the  giant 
statnre  of  the  great  cypresses,  are  not  out  of  harmony  with 
the  rained  architecture.  The  great  trees,  perhaps  at  first 
clipped  into  shape  and  forming  only  a  subservient  part  of 
the  design,  seem  now  to  guard  and  protect  the  old  garden, 
and  wiui  the  other  tangles  of  wild  bushea  to  strive  to 
hide  the  ravages  of  decay  and  neglect.  Kindly  Nature 
clothes  the  ruin  with  her  own  beauty ;  were  it  stripped 
of  this  gracious  mantle,  and  all  its  mutilation  and  decay 
laid  bare,  how  much  of  its  mysterious,  poetical  charm  would 
be  lost! 

What  a  living  link  with  a  most  ancient  past  are  the  erer- 
flovriag  waters  of  these  old  fountains  !  Who  knows  what  yet 
older  ones  may  have  been  there  before  them,  or  what  wood- 
nymph  may  have  bathed  in  the  same  rill  two  thousand  years 
ago?  In  what  other  country  of  the  world  can  one  receive 
such  impressions  of  poetry  and  mystery  as  among  the  waters 
and  groves  of  Italy  P  The  very  names  of  growing  things  have 
a  musical  sound  with  an  ancient  echo — myrtle,  olive,  vine, 
pomegranate !  No  wonder  that  such  scenes  played  on  the 
aensitive  imagination  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  as  on  a 
sympathetic  instrnment,  inspiring  his  celebrated  story  of  the 
present  centnry,  whose  central  figure,  both  in  form  and 
character,  shows  traces  of  descent,  through  centuries  of 
noble  lineage,  to  a  woodland  ancestor  in  ^e  dim  ages  of 
mytholt^y !  Much  to  be  mourned  are  the  old  Roman  villas 
that  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  been  wiped 
cot  for  ever  to  make  room  for  modem  building,  and  happy 
are  those  amongst  us  who  knew  Rome  in  their  youth  only, 
before  the  time  when  so  much  that  was  beautiful  of  old 
grove  and  garden  had  been  destroyed.  However,  nothing  is 
likely  to  rob  Borne  of  her  waters,  and  they  are  the  more  to 
be  treasured  as  day  by  day  her  other  delights  are  vanishing. 

No  record  remains  of  any  gardening  in  England  during 
the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
the  villas  whose  foundations  and  highly  decorated  pave- 
ments have  been  already  discovered,  and  are  still  being  un- 
earthed, had  suitable  gardens.    Certain  of  our  kitchen  vege- 
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tables  are  clearly  traceable  to  Soman  importation,  and  a  kind 
of  aonnal  nettle  with  a  verjr  sharp  sting,  which  occnrs  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  some  of  the  villages  on  the  Sussex  sea- 
board, and  is  atill  known  aa  the  Komao  nettle,  is  referred  to 
their  occnpation. 

The  first  English  gardens  of  which  we  have  record  are 
those  that  were  attached  to  monastic  houses  ;  of  these  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  important  waj  at  Ely.  Here  was 
also  a  fionrishing  vineyard,  where  it  appears  that  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  wine  was  made,  as  well  aa  verjuice, 
the  ancient  equivalent  of  vinegar.  But  the  gardens  of  the 
monks  were  for  utility  only,  the  few  flowers  grown  being 
for  church  decoration  and  for  the  wreaths  worn  by  the 
priests  on  festivals  and  occasions  of  high  ceremonial.  We 
hear  of  boi  and  '  palm '  on  Palm  Sunday — the  old  country 
name  of  palm  for  the  willow  in  flower,  showing  that  this 
was  the  accepted  substitute — of  rose  garlands  on  Corpus 
Christi,  and  of  garlauda  of  rose  and  of  woodruff  on  June  11, 
the  feast  of  St.  Barnabas. 

The  garden  made  by  Henry  IIL  at  Woodstock  in  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  pleasure  gardens  in  England;  we  hear  little  of 
anything  of  the  same  class  till  two  centuries  later,  when 
records  concerning  them  are  more  frequent  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century 
there  are  manuscripts  with  printed  illustrations  of  walled 
gardens,  with  fountains,  arbours,  and  flowing  plants  trained 
on  trellis-work.  Turfed  seats  with  brick  fronts  appear  to 
be  usual,  and  the  bowling-green,  which  for  the  next  three 
centuries  was  to  keep  i^  place  in  English  gardens,  came 
into  use.  But  the  greater  houses  were  still  castles,  or,  to 
some  degree,  places  of  defence,  so  that  within  fortified  limits 
the  pleasure  garden  could  have  had  but  small  space.  It  was 
only  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Wars  of  the  Eoses,  when 
the  conntry  had  settled  down  into  a  more  peaceful  state> 
that  the  beautiful  houses  arose  of  which  some  still  remain — 
houses  of  brick  or  stone  or  timber-framing,  no  longer 
fortresses,  but  delightful  and  commodious  dwellings,  though 
in  many  cases  the  need  of  defence — a  need  that  had  existed 
so  long  that  the  thought  of  it  was  hard  to  die — still  showed 
itself  in  the  wall  or  moat. 

We  may  assume  that  the  arrangement  described  by  Bacon 
in  his  well-known  essay  was  typical  of  a  princely  English 
garden  of  his  day.  He  advises  that  in  all  it  shoiud  occupy 
&irty  acres,  and  be  in  three  divisions — namely,  the  *  green  * 
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at  the  eatrance,  of  four  acres,  the  '  main  garden  *  of  twelve 
acres  as  to  its  central  sqaare,  with  four  acres  oq  either  side, 
and  the  '  heath '  of  six  acres,  at  the  farther  end.  Tlie 
'  green '  is  to  have  '  covert  alleys  '  on  its  two  sides,  made  of 
trees  trained  over  a  wooden  framework,  in  order  to  give  the 
option  of  walks  in  shade.  He  deprecates  the  elaborately 
shaped  •  knots  and  figures '  filled  with  variously  coloured 
eartha,  and  does  DOt  oara  for  an  excess  of  topiary  work, 
though  he  approves  of  thick  box  edgings,  and  evergreens 
trained  and  clipped  into  the  shapes  of  columns  and 
pyramids. 

The  main  garden  is  to  be  square,  and  to  he  encompassed 
with  an  arched  hedge  trained  on  a  framework.  There  are 
to  be  pools  and  fountains,  but  no  stagnant  water,  and  the 
pools  and  basins  are  to  be  kept  cleaned  by  hand.  In  the 
centre  is  to  be  the  '  mount,'  an  artificial  mound  of  earth 
surmounted  by  a  banqueting  house,  with  three  ascending 
ways  of  access,  wide  enough  for  four  persons  to  walk 
abreast.  A  writer  of  about  fifty  years  earlier  describes  a 
mount  as  having  an  easy  spiral  stairway,  or,  as  he  says, 
'  writhen  about  with  degrees,  like  the  turnings  in  cokil 
*  shelles,  to  come  to  the  top  without  payne.'  Its  original 
intention  was  aa  a  look-out  place,  to  give  a  view  over  the 
wall  or  hedge,  of  the  surrounding  countiy.  To  judge  by 
some  remains  liiat  exist,  it  must  have  been  difficult  to  work 
them  as  beautiful  features  in  a  garden.  A  building 
perched  on  a  steep-sided  artificial  mound  can  never  have 
looked  quite  at  home,  and  one  wonders  that  the  plan  can 
ever  have  commended  itself  to  the  minds  of  our  forefathers, 
who  were  extremely  honest  in  matters  of  construction. 
Still,  ail  this  region  of  the  garden  was  intensely  artificial, 
and  one  most  accept  it  as  a  port  of  the  whole.  That  the 
fashion  for  the  monnt  existed  for  a  hundred  years  after 
Bacon's  time  we  know  hj  the  one  constructed  at  Wotton  by 
John  Evelyn. 

In  other  gardens  of  this  date  the  same  purpose  was 
effected  in  what  seems  a  simpler  and  better  way,  by 
having  a  turfed  terrace  raised  to  the  level  of  one  of  the 
outer  walls,  or  with  only  a  slight  parapet.  Such  a  one 
occors  at  Rockingham,  where  the  highest  level  is  approached 
by  a  succession  of  turfed  terraces  and  slopes.  A  beautifol 
and  very  simple  example  is  in  the  large  walled  garden  at 
Loseley  in  Surrey,  built  by  Sir  William  More  in  the  early 
part  of  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  now 
owned  by  his  descendant  Mr.  William  More  M^lyneux. 
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Here  a  liigh  wall  rises  out  of  the  moat  on  the  aonth,  retaining 
a  ^eat  mass  of  eartli  on  the  inner  side,  eridenti;  tiie  ezoara- 
tion  of  the  moat.  This  forms  a  wide  graasy  terrace,  whose 
level  comes  within  a  couple  of  feet  of  the  coping  of  the 
wall.  A  steep  torf  bank  leads  down  to  another  long 
grassy  lawn  on  the  general  level  of  the  garden,  whose 
ample  walled  space  of  four  acres  is  simply  and  well  laid  out 
as  pleasure  and  kitchen  garden.  Each  angle  of  the  waJl 
Was  enriched  with  a  small  building  of  dignified  but  unob- 
trusive design,  three  of  which  are  still  in  place.  Within 
the  walled  space  nearest  to  the  house  is  a  lawii  whose  fringe 
of  orchard  trees  suggests  and  suitably  leads  to  the  vegetable 
garden  beyond ;  among  them  is  the  mulberry  (mortu),  the 
badge  of  the  founder.  Among  the  vegetable  quarters  shady 
alleys  of  old  filbert  trees  are  grateful  walks  in  summer. 
One  wonders  wby  the  filbert  was  not  oftener  used  in  the 
pleached  alleys  of  old  days ;  its  small-tree  form,  thick  shade, 
and  oaeful  fruit  would  seem  to  recommend  it  aa  better  for 
the  purpose  than  the  trees  more  generally  used. 

To  retnm  to  Bacon's  garden  ;  the  *  heath,'  its  third  and 
further  division,  was  to  be  planted  in  imitation  of  natural 
wild  growth.  In  his  own  words :  '  I  wish  it  to  be  framed, 
'  as  much  as  may  be,  to  a  natural  wildnesae.'  He  woold  have 
thickets  of  sweet-briar,  honeysuckle,  and  wild  vine,  and  the 
ground  planted  with  violets,  strawberry,  and  primrose,  'for 
*  these  are  sweet,  and  prosper  in  the  shade,'  and  little  heaps, 
like  the  molehills  in  wild  ground,  set  with  thyme  and  other 
lowly  plants.  One  cannot  help  wishing  that  his  description 
of  the  wilder  part  of  the  garden  had  ended  here,  but  he 
also  desires  to  have  some  standard  bushes  trimmed  into 
tidiness.  Though  he  condemns  the  fanciful  beds  or  '  knots ' 
filled  with  coloured  earths,  he  allows  and  even  advises  other 
details  which  to  modem  taste  appear  to  be  incongruous  and 
unworthy  trivialities,  such  as  the  decoration  of  fountain- 
basins  with  *  coloured  glass  and  such  things  of  lustre.*  He 
also  recommends  as  ornaments  for  the  top  of  the  great 
arched  hedge,  which  is  of  stately  height  and  noble  propor- 
tion, over  every  arch  a  little  turreted  space  to  receive  a  cage 
of  birds,  and  over  each  of  the  intervening  spaces  a  gUt 
ornament  with  plates  of  coloured  glass  for  the  sun  to  play 
npon  1  Quite  early  in  Bacon's  century,  gardening  had 
already  borrowed  somewhat  in  its  details  from  the  ^te  of 
France  and  Flanders.  Perhaps  this  may  account  for  what 
appears  to  us  now  too  great  a  jumble  of  ornamental 
material. 
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Such  a  garden  aa  thia  one  portrayed  by  Bacon  may  be 
taken  as  a  type  of  the  best  class  of  pleasnre-gronnd  of  his 
day,  and  such  a  one,  no  donbt,  was  the  garden  made  at 
Hampton  Conrt  by  Henry  VIII.  when,  after  the  disgrace  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  he  took  it  for  his  royal  residence.  Here 
again  we  read  of  an  abundance  of  toylike  ornament ; 
figures  of  heraldic  animals,  set  np  ou  slender  wooden 
columns  that  rise  from  atone  bases  at  intervals  alongthe  railed 
edgings  of  the  flowerbeds  ;  the  columns  and  railings  painted 
io  chevrons  of  green  and  white,  the  Tudor  colonrs;  also  nume- 
rous gilt  ornaments  of  lead  or  of  wood.  The  excuse  for  tbe 
iatruaion  of  the  '  king'a  and  queen's  beasts '  into  the  garden  is 
to  be  found  in  the  king's  desire  to  stamp  the  visible  sign  of 
his  ownership  on  the  palace  and  grounds,  by  a  constant 
repetition  of  his  arms  and  badges,  ao  that  the  'beasts' 
appear  not  only  on  the  edges  of  flower-beds  and  fountain- 
raaina,  but  briatle  on  gateways,  parapets,  copings,  and  other 
salient  points  of  the  architecture.  Thus  he  strove  to  wipe 
out  the  remembrance  of  the  fallen  cardinal,  and  by  large 
additions  and  alterations  to  impress  the  place  with  his  own 
identity. 

Sundials  were  numeroua,  and  there  are  still  existing  records 
of  accounts  for  works  showing  payment  for  sixteen  dials  for 
the  king's  new  garden.  A  portion  of  this  garden  was 
evidently  laid  out  aa  an  elaborately '  knotted '  parterre.  Tbe 
term  '  knots  *  or  '  knotted  garden '  came  to  be  used  for  any 
grouping  of  flower-beda  of  other  than  aimple  ahape;  the 
original  deaigns  having  been  of  strap-patterns,  like  a  com- 
plicated braiding  or  corded  embroidery  in  a  design  of  loose 
knots  and  plaitings ;  later,  these  became  enriched  with  scroll 
and  arabesque. 

The  labyrinth  or  maze  was  another  distinct  feature  of  the 
Tudor  garden.  Occasionally  it  was  laid  out  with  low  shrubs, 
and  plants  of  such  stature  that  they  could  be  stepped  over, 
bat  more  often  of  clipped  bushes  grown  to  a  man's  height. 

Wlien  the  alterations  at  Hampton  Court  were  completed, 
having  for  some  years  cost  what  would  now  be  equal  to 
50,00W.  a  year.  King  Henry  built  the  palace  of  Nonsuch 
and  surronnded  it  with  parks  and  gardens  of  great  extent. 
Kothing  now  remains  of  what  must  have  been  a  magnificent 
royal  residence.  The  palace  was  pulled  down  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  the  trees  were  cut  down  and  the  grounds 
destroyed  soon  after.  Had  Nonsuch  remained  to  us,  it  would 
have  been  a  precious  relic,  and  its  garden  no  doubt  the  beat 
possible  example  of  a  royal  pleasure-gronnd.  ,  ,  . 
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The  fine  green  English  tnrf  has  erer  been  a  soorce  of 
pride  and  pleaaore  in  oar  gardens.  The  smooth  level  bowl- 
ing-green, always  a  beautiful  thing  near  dressed  grounds, 
mast  liave  been  an  eapeciall;  reposeful  and  refreshing  place 
among  the  many  complications  of  the  Tudor  garden.  Bounded 
by  walls,  or  by  a  hedge  of  yew  or  hornbeam,  or,  as  at 
Berkeley,  by  a  high  wall  on  one  side  and  an  ancient  hedge 
of  yew  on  the  other,  the  bowling-green,  whether  for  summer 
play  or  for  qoiet  saunter,  must  always  have  been,  as  it  ever 
will  be,  one  of  the  most  delightful  of  garden  spaces. 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  so  fruitful  of  varied  kinds  of 
learning,  research,  and  enterprise,  saw  the  beginning  of 
botanical  classi&catiou  as  conceived  by  Lobel,  and  the  pub- 
lication of  the  great  herbals  of  Hill,  Gerard,  and  Farkiiw)n. 
Gerard's  is  a  mighty  volume  of  more  than  sixteen  hundred 
pa^a,  profnsely  illustrated  with  vigorous  woodcuts.  These 
authors  were  physicians  and  apothecaries,  and  their  books 
treat  of  the  subject  from  points  of  view  equally  botanical, 
horticultural,  and  medicaL  These  old  herbals  are  delightful 
reading,  full  of  keen  observation,  and  even  now  of  practical 
utility.  Their  descriptions  of  familiar  plants  in  the  beautiful 
Elizabethan  speech  read  like  the  Psalms  of  David ;  now  and 
then  there  is  a  touch  of  whimsical  humour;  while  the 
numerous  and  lengthy  eulogistical  dedications,  to  the  queen, 
to  the  '  courteous  reader,'  and  to  each  other,  Uiough  framed 
in  the  flowery  language  of  compliment,  are  unspoilt  by  the 
taint  of  laboured  fulsomeness  that  debased  those  of  a  later  date, 
and  seem  only  to  give  expression  to  an  unaffected  and  spon- 
taneously courteous  kindliness.  In  the  beginning  of  Gerard's 
herbal,  Johnson's  preface  of  twelve  folio  pages,  in  compli- 
mentary introduction  of  the  author  to  the  '  courteous  reader,' 
passes  in  review  all  earlier  writers  on  gardening,  beginning 
with  King  Solomon,  and  so,  by  way  of  Theophraatus, 
Aristotle,  Dioscorides,  Pliny,  Gialen,  and  other  writers  of 
antiquity,  to  those  of  his  own  day.  Parkinson's  book,  the 
'Paradisus  Terrestris,'  which  appeared  a  few  years  after 
Gerard's,  deals  not  so  mnch  with  general  botany  as  with 
flowers  for  garden  and  medical  purposes,  and  with  fruit  and 
vegetables.  His  first  chapter, '  The  ordering  of  the  garden 
'  of  flowers,'  treats  of  laying  out  the  ground,  and  of  the 
various  plants  or  other  material  to  be  used  for  edgings. 
The  next  chapter  treats  of  exotic  plants  i  *  The  nature  and 

*  names  of  outlandish  flowers,  tibat  for  their  pride,  beauty, 

*  and  earlinesse,  are  to  be  planted  in  gardens  of  pleasure  for 
'  delight'  These  chapters  are  full  of  shrewd  observation  and 
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practical  detail,  useful  for  all  time,  even  to  the  trapping  of 
'  e&rwicks,  a  most  iDfestous  Termine.' 

These  men  were  indefatigable  in  corresponding,  and  col- 
lecting plants  and  testing  them  for  beaut;  and  use.  Their 
books,  of  which  there  must  have  been  very  large  editions, 
for  even  now  they  are  not  at  all  rare,  must  have  had  strong 
inBuence  ia  spreading  a  knowledge  of  flowers  and  taste  for 
gardening. 

The  reigns  of  the  Stuarts  saw  many  new  gardens  in  Eng- 
land, of  stately  house  and  of  homely  manor.  As  to  their 
main  design,  they  remained  faithful  to  the  old  traditions  of 
parterre  and  bowling-green,  pleached  alley,  turfed  walk,  and 
clipped  hedge,  with  certain  additions  derived  from  foreign 
influence,  those  from  France  inclining  to  increased  stateli- 
ness  and  importance,  and  those  from  Holland  to  an  extreme 
rigidity  of  treatment,  with  various  matters  of  petty  detail. 

But  France,  the  birthplace  of  so  mnch  of  accurate  design, 
of  delicate  fancy,  and  of  just  proportion,  when  at  the  very 
summit  of  her  greatness,  produced  a  monstrous  garden  that 
remains  aa  a  wholesome  warning  to  those  who  would  seek 
to  achieve  magnificence  by  mere  magnitude.  The  spaces 
and  details  at  Versailles  are  so  large  that  they  are  out  of 
scale  with  humanity.  People  in  crowds  of  many  thousands 
only  look  like  throngs  of  ants  or  other  insignificant  crea- 
tures. All  the  royal  personages  in  Europe,  grouped  together 
in  state  attire,  would  be  ineffective  from  the  over-large 
scale  of  the  space.  The  first  impression  received  from  this 
garden — one  of  wonderment  at  mere  size — is  quickly  followed 
by  a  feeling  of  dreariness  and  depression,  from  the  weight 
of  laboured  artificiality,  of  ruinous  cost,  of  wasted  labour,  of 
a  garden  that  is  made  for  display,  and  not  for  human  enjoy- 
ment, 'for  state  and  munificence,  but  nothing  to  the  true 
*  pleasure  of  a  garden.'  Doubtless  the  intention  of  the  de- 
signer was  that  it  should  be  for  display  rather  than  for  enjoy- 
ment.  But  the  gardens  of  the  old  palaces  of  Italy  fulfilled 
both  of  these  conditions.  The  saddest  of  the  sights  atYersaillea 
are  its  fbxmtains  without  water.  A  fountain  does  not  justify 
its  existence  unless  it  can  always  be  playing  ;  as  well  strip 
the  leaves  fr«m  trees  in  summer  as  let  a  fountain  or  cascade 
be  seen  without  water.  What  can  be  a  greater  contrast, 
either  in  beauty,  in  good  taste,  or  in  cC'mmon  sense,  than 
the  everflowing  fountains  of  Italy  and  these  dry  monstrosi- 
ties that  are  only  brought  into  play  on  rare  occasions  and  at 
great  cost?  In  one  case  the  comforting  impression  of 
endless  and  gracious  abundance,  in  the  other  the  painful 
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consciousnesa  of  grievoae  waste.  And  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  sousd  of  water  is  a  part  of  the  design  or 
intention  of  the  maker  of  fountains,  so  that  if  they  are 
robbed  of  what  gives  delight  to  two  senses  what  is  left  is 
poor  indeed.  What  wonder  that  the  jaded  royalties  of  the 
eighteenth  century  escaped  joyfully  for  short  holidays  to 
the  adjoining  grounds  of  the  Petit  Trianon,  there  to  refresh 
themselves  by  plajing  at  sham  simplicity,  but  at  least  within 
the  healthy  inSuences  of  real  groves  and  natural  streams  P 
It  would  be  unfair  to  I^e  Notre  to  judge  his  work  by  the 
eiaggerations  of  Versailles.  He  has  left  many  noble 
chdteaux  and  gardens,  always  characterised  by  the  extremely 
artificial  taste  of  the  time,  but  beautiful  and  harmonious, 
and  on  a  reasonable  scale  as  human  habitations.  Horace 
Walpole,  criticising  the  redundancy  of  ornament  in  the 
French  gardens,  says  that  in  one  he  counted  nine  thonsoad 
pots  of  China  aster  placed  along  the  walks  on  each  side,  and 
describes  the  trees  in  the  groves  as  '  green  boxes  on  poles.' 
These  fashions  were,  alas !  soon  to  reach  England,  but  had 
not  yet  arrived,  for,  writing  of  the  yet  untouched  English 
gardens  at  about  this  date,  Diderot  says  of  them  that  they 
are  *  the  sanctuary  of  a  sweet  and  placid  pleasure.' 

Charles  II.  greatly  admired  Yersailles,  and  wished  to  have 
the  services  of  the  same  designer.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  Le  N6tre  actually  came  to  England;  but  it  is 
known  that  a  French  garden  architect  of  his  school  laid  out 
the  semicircular  garden  at  Hampton  Court  and  the  groands 
of  Whitehall  and  St.  James's  Park.  The  parallel  rows  of 
trees  that  run  from  Buckingham  Palace  eastward  are  all 
of  this  work  that  now  remains. 

The  garden  at  Levens,  in  Westmoreland,  was  from  the 
design  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  time  of  James  II,,  though  its 
general  style  is  rather  more  Dutch  than  French.  It  pre- 
sents, at  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most  curious  assem- 
blages of  cut  yews  in  England.  What  the  original  intention 
of  the  designer  was  with  regard  to  these  trees  cannot  now 
be  traced;  he  could  not  have  intended  them  to  be  cut,  as 
they  are,  into  a  variety  of  quite  incongruous  forms.  This 
garden  appears  at  its  best  in  Mr.  Elgood's  clover  picture, 
one  of  the  collection  of  garden  subject  that  this  artist  has 
treated  with  rare  sympathy  and  felicity. 

The  decoration  of  terraces  with  orange  and  bay  trees, 
trained  as  standards  with  round  heads  and  planted  in  large 
square  boxes,  was  another  fashion  introduced  from  France. 
The  trees  l^ing  tender,  the  need  arose  for  the  capacious 
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orangeries — large  structures  lighted  on  one  side  only — for 
their  protectioa  in  winter.  Many  of  these  remain,  and  can 
be  utilised  as  winter  gardens.  In  some  examples,  where  a 
high  parapet  conceals  the  roof,  the  snbstitntion  of  a  glass 
roof  makes  the  house  available  as  a  conservatory  that  will 
suit  most  greenhoase  plants,  but  in  cases  where  the  roof  is 
visible,  did  the  gardener  but  Icnow  it,  the  necessary  restric- 
tion to  the  more  limited  number  of  plants  that  will  thrive 
without  top-light  gives  a  motive  for  making  a  winter  garden 
of  much  less  commonplace  character.  These  plants  or  trees  in 
large  boxes,  when  thoroughly  well  done,  give  a  garden  that 
f  nll-dresB  character  that  was  the  aim  of  the  ^French  designer. 
Some  fine  examples  of  oleanders  so  treated  still  remain  in 
the  gardens  of  the  Loxembourg  in  Paris.  The  boxes  are 
painted  a  delicate  light  green  colour  that  is  decorative  in 
itself,  and  that  enhances  the  colour  value  of  the  foliage  by 
not  in  any  way  competing  with  it.  Pepys  relates  how,  on 
his  first  visit  to  a  collection  of  orange  trees  in  boxes,  he 
surreptitiously  appropriated  and  ate  a  little  orange.  Such 
trees  were  known  as  '  fine  greens,'  and  their  owner  as  '  a 
'  master  of  curious  greens.' 

Sir  William  Temple  and  John  Evelyn  were  the  men  whose 
inflnence  was  most  strongly  felt  in  gardens  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Temple  laid  out  his 
garden  at  Moor  Park  in  Surrey  in  a  way  that  was  adapted 
from  both  French  and  Dutch  styles ;  but  his  fine  tast« 
enabled  him  to  retain  the  sweetness  of  the  old  English 
garden  even  while  adopting  some  of  the  newer  foreign 
methods.  Evelyn's  strongest  sympathies  were  with  forest 
trees  ;  but  he  was  none  the  less  a  keen  gardener,  and  wrote 
a  book  on  gardening  operations  thronghont  the  year,  his 
'  Kalendarium  Hortense,'  full  of  practical  detail  and  useful 
matter.  Some  of  his  laying  out  of  ground  remains  at 
Wotton,  and  a  piece  of  delightful  pleasure-ground  at  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's,  Albury,  in  Surrey,  was  his 
work.  It  is  a  broad  turf  terrace  some  hundreds  of  yards 
in  length,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a  mighty  yew  hedge, 
and  on  the  other  by  the  steep  rocky  bank  of  the  hill  that 
rises  just  above.  Halfway  along  is  a  large  deep  circular 
basin  of  cold  clear  water  that  comes  out  of  the  hill,  and 
and  at  this  point  a  long  tunnel-shaped  grotto  is  cut  straight 
into  the  hill.  He  seemed  proud  of  this  piece  of  excavation, 
for  he  says  of  it :  *  Such  a  Pausilippe  is  nowhere  In  England 
'  besides.'  The  green  terrace,  as  it  may  be  seen  now,  has 
simple  borders  of  important  hardy  Sowers  on  the  side  next 
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the  yew  hedge,  and  for  part  of  the  way  on  the  side  of  the 
hiU,  of  excellent  effect. 

^  At  Hampton  Coorb,  Evelyn  8i>eakB  of  the  planting  of 
avennes  of  limes  in  the  park  aad  of  the  making  of  the  long 
canal.  This  cajial  has  been  commonly  accredited  to  the 
time  of  William  III.,  hut  that  it  waa  made  in  that  of 
Charles  II.  is  clearly  shown  in  Mr.  Law's  admirable  book, 
where  there  is  a  woodcat  from  a  picture  painted  for 
Charles  II.  of  the  east  front  of  the  palace,  showing  the 
canal  and  a  part  of  one  of  the  newly  planted  Ume  avenues. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  life  the  King  planted  the  great 
semicircle  of  lime  trees,  and  formed  the  scheme  for  the 
important  garden  that  they  were  to  enclose — now  the 
Fountain  Garden.  The  plan,  as  projected  by  him,  was 
carried  out  by  William  III.  under  the  supervision  of  the 
celebrated  gardeners  London  and  Wise.  Both  the  King 
and  Queen  Mary  were  ardent  gardeners.  The  King  wa^ 
constantly  considering  how  to  improve  the  palace  gajdena, 
while  the  Queen  had  several  hothouses  built,  and  en- 
couraged the  importation  of  large  numbers  of  tender 
exotics.  The  curious  pleached  alley  of  wych  elm  still  exist- 
ing, and  commonly  known  as  Queen  Mary's  Bower,  was 
planted  earlier  than  her  reign,  and  was  no  doubt  the  one 
noticed  in  1662  by  Evelyn,  who  says:  '  The  cradle-work  of 

*  horn-beam  in  this  garden  is,  for  the  perplexed  twining  of 

*  the  trees,  very  observable.' 

In  the  same  reign  the  garden  was  enriched  by  the  addi- 
tion of  some  very  handsome  stone  vases,  and  by  the  setting 
up  of  the  famous  wrought-irou  gates  and  screens  that  have 
been  attributed  to  Huntingdon  Shaw,  but  which  have  been 
proved  by  Mr.  Law's  recent  research  to  be  from  the  designs 
of  a  French  artist,  Jean  Tijou,  for  whom  Shaw  worked. 
They  are  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

The  formally  clipped  '  Wilderness '  at  Hampton  Court  was 
also  laid  out  by  London  and  Wise.  It  was,  however, 
threatened  with  annihilation,  for  about  the  year  1699  there 
was  an  extensive  project  for  forming  a  new  entrance  court, 
from  Sir  Christopher  Wren's  design,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
palace.  The  approach  to  this  would  have  cut  straight  through 
the  Wilderness  and  across  the  moat.  The  great  avenues  in 
Bushey  Park  and  the  Diana  basin,  as  we  see  them  now,  were 
formed  as  a  part  of  this  project,  which,  however,  waa  never 
carried  into  effect.  The  great  Fountain  garden  was  altered 
about  the  year  1730,  in  deference  to  the  wish  of  Queen 
Caroline,  by  Kent,  who  substituted  large  turfed  spaces  for  the 
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elaborate  scroll-'work  of  bor  which  is  shown  bo  well  in  Kip's 
engraringr  of  the  east  front.  The  Iobs  of  this  garden  in  its 
original  form  is  mnch  to  be  regretted,  for  nowhere  inEngland, 
except  perhaps  at  Chatsworth  or  Blenheim,  both  laid  ont 
bj  London  and  Wise,  could  bo  fine  an  example  be  Bhown ; 
and  though  it  does  not  in  the  least  agree  with  modem  ideas 
of  gardening,  it  would  have  been  precious  as  a  relic  of  this 
particular  mamieT  of  setting  out  dressed  ground,  and  most 
have  been  in  admirable  harmony  with  Wren's  noble  fa9ade. 
At  Hampton  Coart  may  be  seen,  perhaps  as  well  as  any- 
where, what  may  be  called  the  beneficence  of  overgrowth. 
In  William  IIL's  time  the  canal  was  no  doubt  a  clean-cut 
Datch-town-Uke  piece  of  water ;  now  it  is  dappled  with 
water-lilies,  and  its  side  lines,  though  still  absolutely  formal, 
have  acqnired  by  time  the  beauty  of  an  old  water-edge,  while 
the  neighbouriiig  lime  avenues  (probably  at  first  clipped) 
hare  grown  to  their  full  natural  size  and  shape.  In  the 
Privy  Garden,  the  yew  trees  borderiog  the  walks,  which  in 
the  time  of  George  II.  were  small  trimmed  pyramids  of  a 
few  feet  in  height,  now  form  a  darkly  overshadowing  gallery 
of  mysterioQs  and  massive  shade,  giving  the  highest  pictorial 
quality  to  the  scenes  of  garden,  palace,  and  fountain,  of 
which  they  are  the  living  frames.  Even  the  Wilderness  has 
at  last  escaped  from  the  tyranny  of  the  shears,  and  its 
component  parts  assert  their  individuality  as  living  trees 
rather  than  as  so  much  vegetable  building  material.  No 
doubt  much  of  the  charm  of  Haddon  and  suchlike  fine  old 
places  is  due  to  this  same  beneficence  of  overgrowth.  What 
precious  qualities  come  by  age,  both  of  masonry  and  vege- 
tation ! — the  grand  form  and  stature  of  mature  tree-growth ; 
the  weather-staining  of  stonework ;  and  the  broken  and 
Bubdned  colouring  of  brickwork  painted  by  grey  and  yellow 
lichen.  Even  the  softening  qualities  gained  by  the  abrasion 
of  hard  edges  of  masonry  and  the  falling  out  of  surface 
mortar  are  a  gain,  for  the  lichen  laps  over  the  bruised 
moulding,  and  the  mortar  is  replaced  in  the  joints  of  the 
coping  by  a  casbion  of  moss  that  harbours  little  fairy  vernal 
plants,  that  flower  and  fruit  and  complete  their  tiny  life 
within  the  height  of  half  an  inch,  while  lower  joints  are 
clothed  with  a  lacework  of  fern  or  fumitory.  Then  there  is 
the  perfect  turf  of  the  old  lawn,  and  the  thought  of  all  the 
people  that  have  paced  it,  of  the  many  that  have  lived  and 
rejoiced  and  fretted  and  died  in  the  old  place.  The  lawn  is 
more  enduring  than  stone,  for  the  footsteps  that  have  worn 
the  stairway  have  left  no  trace  on  its  green  expanse. 
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Infinitely  precious  are  these  old  gaxdens,  and  ever  to  be 
regretted  are  tlie  nnmbei's  that  were  destroyed  to  make  way 
for  the  new  fasbions.  The  change  began  to  operate  ander 
Xent  in  the  reign  of  Qaeen  Anne,  and  was  in  full  operation 
in  the  time  of  George  I.  The  poet  Thomson  was  singing 
the  praises  of  Nature,  Horace  Walpole  had  written  his  essay 
on  gardening,  and  the  deadly  thrusts  of  bis  brilliant  and 
satirical  pen,  deriding  the  old  method,  bad  gone  like  the 
point  of  a  rapier  into  its  very  heart.  It  became  fashionable 
to  rail  at  the  old  ways  of  gardening,  while  the  bnildings  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  times  were  voted  barbarous.  It 
is  tme  that  just  before  the  change  came  some  of  the  details 
of  the  old  work  had  been  carried  to  an  excess,  such  as  the 
topiary  work  ridiculed  by  Pope-  The  '  classical '  was  still 
in  full  fashion,  though  it  was  leniently  elastic,  as  we  read 
that  in  Lord  Cobbam's  garden  at  Stow,  newly  made  in  the 
year  1727,  in  the  garden  of  Venus  (one  of  its  many  compart- 
ments] was  a  figure  of  the  goddess  in  her  temple  with  a 
circle  of  attendant  gods  and  goddesses,  overlooked  by  a 
statae  of  Prince  George  in  bis  robes !  Many  classical 
Bummerhouses,  temples,  pyramids,  fountains,  and  statues, 
as  well  as  gilt  leaden  vases,  adorned  this  garden,  which 
must  have  been  of  great  extent.  It  had  no  visible  fence,  a 
notable  innovation,  but  was  bounded  by  a  haha,  giving  a 
view  into  the  park  and  open  coantiy.  Long  ayennes  of 
trees  were  still  being  planted ;  sometimes  several  of  tbem 
met  at  a  point  distant  from  the  bouse,  or,  as  at  Badminton, 
they  diverged  from  the  house. 

Bridgman,  who  carried  out  the  works  at  Stow,  was  fol- 
lowed by  Brown,  whose  garden  training  was  acquired  in  the 
same  place.  It  was  throngh  Lord  Cobbam's  influence  that 
he  obtained  the  many  important  introductions  that  led  to 
his  success  and  popularity.  The  long  avenues,  now  just 
grown  to  maturity  in  many  of  England's  greatest  parks, 
fell  before  Brown's  relentless  axe,  for  straight  lines  were 
abhorrent  to  the  new  '  landscape '  school.  Everything  was 
to  be  'natural' — sham  natural  generally — and  especially 
there  was  to  be  water  everywhere.  There  must  be  sham- 
natural  ponds  on  the  tops  and  sides  of  hills,  with  their 
ends  concealed  to  cheat  the  mind  into  the  idea  of  their  lai^r 
extent,  and  termees  and  steps  must  be  abolished,  because, 
according  to  him,  it  was  not  in  good  taste  to  have  any  steps 
out  of  doora !  Possibly  bis  avowed  dislike  of  stonework 
arose  from  bia  incapacity  of  designing  it ;  certainly  when  he 
did  attempt  anything  architectural,  a  classical  summerbouse 
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ve  vaj  ancb  stractnre,  his  ignorance  and  wast  of  taste  were 
clearly  betrayed.  Not  only  the  old  Esglish  tradition,  but 
the  ceremonious  ftill  dress  of  France  and  the  toylike  detail  of 
the  Dutch,  were  now  all  cast  aside ;  the  latter,  it  is  true,  had 
never  taken  firm  root  in  England,  for  it  had  been  felt  that 
its  frivolous  and  petty  features  were  unsuitable  in  a  country 
already  so  well  furiiisbed  with  hill  and  dale  and  woodland, 
whereas  it  was  reasonable  to  expect  that  diversity,  however 
obtainable,  and  complexities  of  close-trimmed  sheltering 
bed^s,  might  be  acceptable  among  the  treeless  wastes  and 
wind-swept  flats  of  Holland. 

So  the  work  of  destruction  and  renovation  went  on,  and 
one  knows  not  whether  most  to  deprecate  Brown  the 
destroyer,  or  to  applaad  Brown  the  creator.  Certainly  the 
fungoid  growth  of  sham  architectural  ornament  and  sham 
rains  which  preceded  him,  and  which  infected  all  Europe, 
coald  not  be  defended,  for  in  France,  in  the  palace  gardens 
of  Germany,  and  even  in  Italy,  the  sham  ruin  sprang  up  and 
flourished  and  in  some  cases  even  now  remains.  Only  one 
thing  is  worse  than  the  sham  ruin,  and  that  is  the  real  min 
or  ancient  stone  monument  torn  up  from  its  historical  home, 
from  monaatic  meadow  or  bare  down,  to  make  an  '  interest- 
'  ing  point  of  view '  in  a  garden.  There  is  a  case  in  the 
home  coanties  where  the  owner  of  a  taj^e  property,  when 
holding  the  office  of  governor  of  a  tributary  island,  was 
presented  with  a  prehistoric  circle  of  stones.  They  were 
duly  nnmbered  and  shipped  to  England  and  replanted  on  a 
hillock  in  this  gentleman's  park  ! 

Some  such  change  as  that  which  wns  effected  by  Kent  and 
Brown  and  their  followers  was  inevitable  ;  but  that  tbe  new 
gardens  should  be  laid  out  in  the  new  style  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  regret  as  that  the  '  improver's  desolating  hand  * 
sbould  have  fallen  so  heavily  on  the  old  ones,  then  in  the 
beauty  of  matmity  or  early  overgrowtb.  Many  influences 
were  pusbing  on  the  change.  For  one  thing  the  old  ways 
had  become  debased  by  the  extravagances  of  fashion.  The 
taste  for  the  classical  bad  killed  the  old  pleached  alley  and 
arbour,  and  it  was  fashionable  to  ridicule  in  every  way  the 
older  times  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  It  was  also  felt 
that  tbe  great  number  of  shrubs  and  plants  that  had  been 
imported  could  not  find  a  place  in  the  smaller  spaces  of  the 
old  gardens,  and  that  new  methods,  giving  larger  spaces, 
must  be  adopted  for  growing  and  enjoying  them.  In 
working  this  out  it  was  discovered  that  a  garden  need  not 
necessarily  be  cut  off  from  tbe  ground  beyond  by  a  stiff 
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hedge  or  wall,  and  so  the  temptation  to  extend  was  increased, 
until  the  park  and  the  distant  conntr;  were  included  in  the 
frarden-pictare.  The  first  attempt  in  the  later  practice  to 
see  bejond  the  garden  had  been  by  grilled  openings  in  the 
walla,  coinciding  with  the  long  park-avenues  or  with  some 
desirable  distant  view.  Many  of  these  remain  and  are  of 
excellent  effect. 

Brown  was  followed  by  Eepton,  a  steadfast  champion  of 
his  predecessor,  bat  by  no  means  blind  to  his  defects.  He 
was  a  man  of  strong  sense  and  of  much  better  taste  and 
education,  and  though  his  practice  was  mainly  in  the  new 
'  landscape '  style,  he  regretted  the  destruction  of  the  old 
avennes  and  gardens  and  even  laid  oat  some  in  the  old 
formal  way. 

As  the  new  system  developed,  its  exponents,  diOering  on 
many  points,  produced  a  critical  and  controversial  litera- 
ture  whose  tone  makes  it  dull  and  pro&tless  reading,  Mr. 
Sedding  states  it  well  when  he  says  : — 

'  The  writers  of  the  new  echool  of  gardening,  of  which  Hepton  is  a. 
notable  personage  in  its  later  phase,  are  not,  however,  on  a  par  with 
the  writings  of  the  old  tKiditional  Bchool,  either  as  pleasant  garden 
Ut«ratuie,  or  in  regard  to  broad  human  interest  or  artistic  quality. 
They  are  hard  and  critical,  and  never  lose  the  savour  of  the  heated 
air  of  controversy  in  which  they  were  penned — '  I  only  sound  the 
clarion,'  said  the  urbane  master-gardener  of  an  earlier  day, '  but  I  enter 
not  into  the  battle.'  But  these  are  at  one  another's  throats  1  Who 
enters  here  must  leave  his  dreams  of  fine  gardening  behind,  tor  ha  will 
find  himself  in  a  chilly,  disenchanted  world,  with  nothing  mors 
romantic  tu  feed  his  imagination  upon  than  '  remarks  on  the  genius  of 
the  late  Mr.  Brown,'  critical  inquiries,  observations  on  taste,  difference 
between  landscape  gardening  and  painting.  Price  upon  Kepton,  Repton 
upon  Price,  Septan  upon  Knight,  further  answers  to  Messrs.  Price  and 
Knight,  &c.  But  all  this  is  desperately  dull  reading,  hurtful  to  one's 
imagination,  fatal  to  garden -fervour.' 

Within  the  last  few  years  just  such  another  war  of  con- 
troversy has  raged  between  the  exponents  of  the  formal  and 
the  free  styles  of  gardening,  and  again  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  it  has  taken  a  somewhat  bitter  and  almost  personal  tone. 
The  formal  army  has  hurled  javelins  poisoned  with  the 
damning  epithet  '  vulgar  ; '  the  free  has  responded  with 
assegais  imbued  with  an  equally  irritating  '  ignorant.'  Both 
are  right,  and  both  are  wrong.  The  formal  army  are  archi- 
tects to  a  man ;  they  are  undoubtedly  right  in  upholding  the 
simple  dignity  and  sweetness  and  quiet  beauty  of  the  old 
formal  garden,  but  they  parade  its  limitations  as  if  they  were 
the  end  of  all  art;  they  ignore  the  immense  resources  that 
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are  the  precions  poeaession  of  modern  gardeaera,  and  there- 
fore offer  no  aort  of  encouragement  to  their  ntiliaation.  If 
for  a  moment  ihej  leave  the  safe  harbourage  of  encircling 
yew  hedge,  or  let  go  the  handrail  of  the  balustrade,  and 
venture  for  an  excursion  into  the  nninown  country  of  horti- 
culture, they  exhibit  the  weakness  of  an  army  that  ia  cam- 
paigning at  too  great  a  distance  from  ita  *  base,'  and  certainly 
do  expoae  themselTes  to  the  assaults  of  the  enemy.  They  dia- 
mlss  horticultural  knowledge  and  practice  with  an  airy  wave 
of  the  hand,  holding  that  the  only  buainess  of  the  gardener 
18  to  produce  ao  much  material ;  they  put  him  in  the  position 
of  the  brickmaker,  or  at  best  the  builder — the  modem  bnilder, 
be  it  noted,  who  works  absolutely  to  given  plan,  and  can 
do  nothing  without  precise  detail  on  paper ;  they  do  not  even 
concede  him  the  position  of  the  builder  of  old,  to  whom  the 
architect  gave  broad  directions,  leaving  it  to  hia  traditional 
knowledge  and  personal  wit  to  accompUsh  the  details  that 
the  master  knew  he  would  find  rightly  done.  Moreover,  they 
do  not  anggeat  who  is  to  play  the  very  needful  part  of  artiat- 
gardener — who  shall  eay  what  is  to  be  planted  where,  and  why, 
and  how.  They  rightly  see  the  value  of  the  old  limitationa ; 
bat  were  not  these  very  limitationa  more  a  matter  of  passive 
safeguard  than  of  active  virtue  ?  Give  a  atadent  of  painting 
three  pigments  only,  and  he  cannot  go  far  wrong  in  colour- 
harmony.  The  old  gardeners  had  confined  spaces  and  small 
variety  of  material ;  e  ven  they  wen t  vrrong  when  they  attempted 
to  increase  their  resources  by  means  other  than  horticnltural. 
And  who  shall  say  that  we  are  not  to  extend  our  g^dens, 
and  use  in  them  a  right  selection  of  the  immense  choice  of 
flower,  shrub,  and  tree  now  at  our  disposal,  and  so  '  order ' 
them  that  this  beauty  may  be  duly  displayed  and  enjoyed? 
All  who  love  gardens  must  value  Measra.  Blomfield  and 
Thomas's  excellent  and  beautiful  book,  *  The  Formal  Garden 
in  England ; '  bat  those  whose  views  are  wider  cannot  accept 
their  aomewhat  narrow  goapel.  Though  true  as  far  aa  it 
goea,  it  is  not  the  whole  truth.  '  There  is  no  garden  but 
'  the  formal  garden,'  they  seem  to  aay,  and  then  add,  '  and 
'  we  are  its  prophets  \ '  But  the  hook  is  delightful  in  itself, 
and  powerful  from  the  tone  of  genuine  conviction  in  which  it 
is  penned.  The  free  gardener  vrill  do  well  to  keep  it  at  hand 
OS  a  wholesome  corrective  to  the  exuberance  into  which  his 
vast  resources  are  likely  to  tempt  him,  for  the  great  abun- 
dance of  material  makes  it  diflGcult  to  select  and  classify  and 
discriminate,  and  to  practise  the  quiet  reserve  and  dignity 
that  must  always  mark  good  gardening.  It  is  here  that  the 
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work  of  the  artist-gardener  comes  in.  What  he  has  to  do 
ia  iDBnitely  more  difficult  than  the  work  of  the  formalist, 
becauBfl  it  involves  at  every  point  the  quality  that  artists  call 
'  drawing,'  vrhich  is  something  even  more  subtle  than  the 
equally  necessary  qualities  of  balance  and  proportion  that 
are  the  chief  aims  of  the  garden  architect. 

The  formalists  are  unjust  when  tbey  assume  that  every 
path  not  in  a  straight  line  must  therefore  '  wriggle,'  and 
that  any  shaped  or  mounded  ground  must  deserve  such  a  term 
as  an  *  irrelevant  hummock,'  or  that,  in  general,  gardening 
other  than  formal  is  '  vulgar.'  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
there  are  wriggles  and  hummocks  and  vulgarities  in  plenty. 
The  wavy  ribbon  border  of  five-and-twentj  years  ago,  wifii 
pitiless  lines  of  blue,  red,  and  yellow,  was  the  essence  of 
vulgarity,  and  in  the  thousands  of  cases  of  mean  gardens 
laid  oat  by  incompetent  persons,  or  by  the  ordinary  gardener, 
tiiere  are  odious  vrriggles,  and  hummocks  much  worse  than 
merely  irrelevant.  But  it  is  unfair  to  assume  that  these  are 
in  obedience  to  the  principles  of  the  free  school.  On  the 
contrary,  it  teaches  us  to  form  and  respect  large  qaiet  spaces 
of  lawn,  unbroken  by  flower-beds  or  any  encnmbrance ;  it 
teaches  the  simple  grouping  of  noble  types  of  hardy  vegeta- 
tion, whether  ^eir  beauty  be  that  of  flower  or  foliage  or 
general  aspect.  lb  insists  on  the  importance  of  putting  the 
right  thing  in  the  right  place,  a  matter  which  involves  both 
technical  knowledge  and  artistic  ability;  it  teaches  us 
restraint  and  proportion  in  the  matter  of  numbers  or 
quantity ;  to  use  enough  and  not  too  much  of  any  one  thing 
at  a  time ;  to  group  plants  in  sequences  of  good  colouring, 
and  vrith  due  regard  to  their  form  and  stature  and  season  of 
blooming,  or  of  autumnal  beauty  of  feline.  It  teaches  us  to 
study  the  best  means  of  treatment  of  different  sites ;  to  see 
how  to  join  house  to  garden  and  garden  to  woodland. 
Repton  says  most  truly :  '  All  rational  improvement  of 
'  grounds  is  necessarily  founded  on  a  due  attention  to  the 
'  character  and  situation  of  the  place  to  be  improved ;  the 
'  former  teaches  us   what  is  advisable,  the  latter   what   is 

*  possible  to  be  done.'  The  more  intolerant  of  the  formalists 
insist  on  a  clear  division,  either  of  wall  or  hedge,  between 
garden  and  outer  ground ;  but  John  Sedding,  of  wider  views 
than  his  fellows,  in  his  excellent  book  '  Garden-craft,  Old  and 

*  New,'  advocates  the  passing  of  house,  garden,  and  wild  from 
one  to  the  other  by  well-planned  imperceptible  gradation. 
On  this  he  says : — 

'  It  w  of  thfi  utnioBt  importance  that  nrt  and  nature  should  be  linked 
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together,  alike  in  the  near  neigtibourhood  of  the  house,  and  in  ita  far 
proHpect,  Ro  that  the  ecene,  aa  it  meeta  the  eye,  whether  at  a.  diataoce 
or  near,  ahou]d  preaetita  piulure  of  a  simple  whole,  in  which  each  item 
nhould  take  ita  part  without  disturbing  the  individual  expreaaion  of 
the  ground.  To  attain  this  result,  it  ia  eaaential  that  the  grouud 
immediately  about  the  house  should  be  devoted  to  eyminelrical  plan- 
ning, and  to  diatinctly  ornameulal  treatment ;  and  the  aymmetry  should 
break  awny  by  easy  stagea  from  the  dressed  to  the  undressed  parts,  and 
BO  on  to  uie  open  country,  beginning  with  wilder  eUVcts  upon  the 
country-boundariea  of  the  place  and  more  careful  and  intricate  effects 
BB  the  honae  is  approached.' 

The  foremosb  exponent  of  the  free  school  adrocates  the 
hringing  tip  of  the  lawn  without  break  of  any  kind  to  the 
house  itself,  at  least  on  one  side,  but  this  treatment  would 
seem  to  be  less  artistic  than  that  described  by  Mr.  Seddin;:;. 

About  five-and- twenty  years  ago,  when  English  gardening 
was   mostly  represented   by    the    inane    futilities    of   the 

*  bedding'  system,  with  its  weariaome  repetitions  and  garish 
colouring,  Mr.  William  Bobinson  chose  aa  his  work  in  life 
to  make  better  known  the  treasures  that  were  lying  neg- 
lected. It  is  mainly  owing  to  his  unremitting  labours  that 
a  clear  knowledge  of  the  world  of  hardy-plant  beauty  is 
DOW  placed  within  easy  reach  of  all  who  care  to  acquire 
it,  and  that  the  '  bedding '  mania  ia  virtually  dead.  Kow, 
by  easy  reference  to  his  practical  books  aa  an  aid  to 
personal  industry,  we  may  see  how  best  to  use  and  enjoy 
the  thoQsands  of  beantiful  plants  that  have  been  brought 
to  us  by  the  men  who  have  given  fortune,  health,  and 
often  life,  in  perilous  travel,  that  our  gardens  may  be  en- 
riched and  botanical  knowledge  extended.  We  cannot 
now,  with  all  this  treasure  at  our  feet,  neglect  it  and  refuse 
it  the  gratefully  appreciative  use  that  it  deserves.  We 
cannot  now  go  back  a  century  or  two  and  stop  short  at 
the  art  of  the  formal  gardener  any  more  than  we  cb.n  go 
back  to  the  speech  of  our  forefathers,  beautiful  thougli  it 
■was.  There  is  change  and  growth  in  all  wholesome  Art,  and 
gardening  at  its  best  is  a  fine  art.  For  ever  true  is  what 
Bacon  says :  '  Men  come  to  build   stately   sooner  than  to 

*  garden  finely,  as  if  gardening  were  the  greater  perfection.' 

To  borrow  illustrations  from  other  arts,  the  champions 
of  the  formal  garden  would  stop  short  at  the  music  of 
Bach,  which  represented  the  widest  scope  and  highest 
developement  of  the  art  in  his  day.  But  since  then  instru- 
ments have  grown  in  kind  and  in  compass,  and  the  range 
of  possibilities  in  orchestral  combination  has  widely  in- 
creased, so  that  the  music  of  to-day  is  no  longer  the  inosio 
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of  Bach,  nor  reatraiQed  within  the  same  limits.  The  pictorial 
art  of  Botticelli  is  everything  that  the  ajchitects  claim  for 
the  formal  garden ;  it  is  full  of  svreetneBS  and  beauty,  fall 
of  Umitatione,  frankly  artificial,  frantly  artistic.  Bnt 
painting  could  not  remain  within  the  hounds  that  fenced 
the  art  of  Botticelli,  and  a  centnry  later  we  have  the  work 
of  the  great  Venetians,  and  again,  in  rather  leas  than 
another  hundred  years,  that  of  Velasquez  and  Bembrandt. 
So  near  to  nature  does  Velasquez  come  that  Euskin  says  of 
his  portraiture,  *  He  flings  the  man  himself  upon  the  canras ; ' 
and  yet  so  strong  within  him  ia  the  true  artistic  conscience, 
the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong,  the  consummate  taste 
that  cannot  overstep  lawful  bounds,  that  his  portraits, 
though  perhaps  the  most  absolutely  lifelike  that  have  ever 
been  painted,  are  full  of  the  noble  diguity  that  can  only 
be  achieved  within  tbe  uuconacions  restraints  of  the  *  great 
'  a^le.* 

In  one  of  the  collects  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  occurs 
the  magnificent  phrase, '  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom ; ' 
a  precious  axiom  in  all  religion,  morality,  and  fine  art-— 
perfect  freedom  within  certain  bounds,  liberty  but  not 
license.  So,  claiming  for  gardening  that  it  shall  be 
ranked  among  tbe  fine  arts,  its  resources  and  its  wide  field 
must  be  free  for  the  uses  of  the  garden  artist. 

We  have  now  tbe  means  of  learning  not  only  how  to 
treat  the  home  garden,  but  how  to  carry  the  planting  of 
flowers  into  further  spaces  of  field  and  woodland  by  tbe 
naturalisation  of  rightly  chosen  and  rightly  placed  exotic 
plants.  The  daffodils  of  the  Alps  and  the  Pyrenees  euUy 
make  themselves  at  home  in  our  meadows  and  copses,  and 
many  a  beautiful  plant  from  North  America  and  Northern 
Asia,  and  the  forest  and  mountain  regions  of  Europe,  is  not 
difficult  to  establish  in  suitable  places.  But  wild  gardening 
is  by  no  means  easy—indeed,  it  is  a  kind  of  pitfall  in  the 
path  of  the  impulsive  and  unwary,  for  there  are  more  ways 
of  getting  into  trouble  in  this  than  in  any  other  kind  of 
ornamental  cultivation. 

Even  in  ordinary  gardening  there  is  almost  too  much 
to  choose  from.  One  of  the  modern  French  artists  baa 
described  painting  as  *  I'art  des  sacrifices.'  The  best  free 
gardening  is  also  an  art  demanding  constant  restraint  and 
constant  sacrifice,  as  well  as  the  knowledge  and  keen  dis- 
crimination that  can  choose,  out  of  tbe  now  boundless  wealth 
of  form  and  colour,  what  vritl  serve  best  to  make  the  intended 
garden-picture.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  go  wrong  in  the  formal 
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garden,  because  of  its  limitations,  bat  even  here  the  parterre 
may  be  filled  -with  a  vulf^r  and  painful  glare  of  clashing 
crnditiea  Bach  as  were  fVequent  in  the  worst  dajs  of  *  bedding.' 
Still  the  scope  for  the  masterly  use  of  colour  is  greater  in  the 
free  gardon,  and  the  opportunitieB  are  endless  both  for  sober 
ranges  of  quiet  harmonies  and  for  rich  pictures  of  culminating 
gorgeousness.  Surely  it  is  well  that  gardens  should  show 
as  many  beautiful  kinds  of  treatment  aa  possible ;  not  that 
any  one  garden  should  try  for  all,  but  at  least  for  some  one 
or  two  pictures  of  lovely  form  or  colour  or  delightful  arrange- 
ment. After  all,  what  is  a  garden  for?  It  ia  for  '  delight,' 
for  *  sweet  solace,'  for  '  the  purest  of  all  human  pleasures ; 
'the  greatest  refreshment  of  the  spirits  of  men;'  it  is  to 
promote  'jncnnditie  of  minds;'  it  is  to  'call  home  over- 

*  wearied  spirits.'  Bo  say  the  old  writers,  and  we  cannot 
amend  their  words,  which  will  stand  as  long  as  there  are 
gardens  on  earth  and  people  to  love  them.  And  though  the 
successful  practice  of  gardening  needs  study  and  labour  as 
well  as  good  will,  every  step  in  the  path  is  full  of  interest, 
and  the  garden  yields  a  hundredfold  reward  of  enjoyment 
for  the  loving  labour  bestowed  on  it. 

Twenty-Eve  years  ago  a  book  was  written  by  a  dying  man. 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson.  He  wished  that  the  last  work  of  his 
waning  life  should  he  to  put  on  record  the  pure  delight  he 
had  received  from  the  beauty  of  flowers.  Whether  it  was 
the  influence  of  this  short  and  touching  book  that  led  others 
who  loved  their  gardens  to  wish  to  spread  a  knowledge  of 
the  good  things  waiting  for  those  who  would  have  them,  or 
whether  the  desire  to  write  in  praise  of  gardens  was  the 
natural  result  of  the  better  knowledge  of  their  delights  that 
was  already  rapidly  growing,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  within  a 
year  or  two  appeared  Mr.  Bright's  *  A  Year  in  a  Lancashire 

*  Garden,*  a  book  that  made  many  people  understand  what 
good  things  were  ready  for  those  who  would  take  the  trouble 
to  flnd  them.  His  record  of  a  year's  experience,  of  the 
failures  and  successes  of  a  simple  English  garden,  of  its 
soon  forgotten  mishaps  and  its  many  glad  surprises,  must 
have  been  of  great  encouragement  to  those  who  in  gardening 
were  in  the  groping  stage,  showing  them,  as  it  cannot  fail  to 
do,  how  much  of  beauty  and  delight  there  was  to  lay  hold  of. 
Again,  a  few  years  later  came  *  Days  and  Honrs  in  a  Garden ' 
from  the  pen  of  'E.  Y.  B.,'  the  work  of  a  woman  of  the 
sensitive  artist-temperament ;  the  expression  of  her  thank- 
fulness for  the  comfort,  the  '  sweet  solace,'  the  *  refreshment 
'  of  spirit,'  derived  from  her  beautiful  old  garden  in  intervals 
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of  rest  during  raoDthe  of  anzioas  attendance  in  a  aick- 
rooiQ. 

In  1891  was  pabUahed  John  Sedding'a  '  Garden  Craft.'  • 
His  professional  training  as  architect  led  him  to  favour  the 
formal  style,  but  it  is  strangely  interesting  to  see  throogbont 
the  book  how  tiie  saintly  simplicity  of  his  character  and  the 
poetry  of  his  natare  made  him  foi^t  his  professional  bonds 
and  do  justice  to  the  best  methods  of  the  free  garden,  and 
do  we  not  hear  of  him  in  his  country  home,  in  brief  periods 
of  rest,  finding  the  same  '  sweet  solace '  in  his  homely  garden 
of  familiar  flowers  P  He  did  not  live  to  see  his  book  published  ; 
he  was  struck  down  in  the  very  field  of  his  work,  and  his 
coffin  was  carried  to  his  last  resting-place  covered  by  the 
children's  pall,  whose  ornament  of  daisies  and  suchlike 
simple  blossoms  he  had  lately  designed,  and  that  had  just 
been  worked  by  the  wife  who  could  not  survive  him  and 
who  followed  him  to  the  grave  a  week  later. 

The  poets,  in  unbroken  line,  have  sung  of  garden-delights. 
Does  not  Chaucer  say : 

'  The  savour  of  the  roses  smote 
Me  smute  right  to  the  herte  rote  7  ' 

and  who  does  not  enjoy  the  books  of  our  latest  gardener- 
poet,  Alfred  Austin,  whose  musical  prose,  interwoven  with  a 
thread  of  delicate  and  kindly  humour,  sets  forth  his  keen 
delight  in  the  beauty  of  garden  and  grove  and  orchard  P 

•  Seo  Edinburgh  Review  for  July  1892,  vol.  clxxvL  p.  174. 
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Aht.  VIII. —  1.  Annates  de  I'AtaemhUe  Nationale.     Paris; 
1871-1875. 

2.  L'AmUe  Politique.    Par  Ande^  Daniel.    Paris:  1874- 

isys. 

3.  Annuaire  Statistiqve   de   la  France.     Qainzi^me  volume. 
1892,  1893,  1894     Paris  :  1894. 

/^ONTEUPOBABT  histoFj  is  alwajd  difficult  to  write,  and  ia 
^^  France  peculiarly  so,  owing  to  the  feeling  which  the 
historian  cannot  help  experiencing  when  commencing  his 
first  page  that  before  reaching  his  lust  chapter  he  may  have  to 
record  the  fall  of  the  regime  he  has  taken  in  hand.  Hence  it 
is  that  even  when  a  form  of  goTernment  has  disappeared  it 
is  necessary  to  let  a  whole  generation  elapse  before  attempt- 
ing to  make  history  of  it,  in  order  to  see  it'  the  rise  and  fall  of 
its  successor  can  throw  any  light  on  the  caases  of  its  want  of 
stability.  Thoa  the  monarchy  of  July  only  found  an  historian 
when  the  youngest  of  its  makers  had  passed  away,  and  M. 
Thureau  Dangin  published  the  first  of  his  volumes  which 
have  given  him  a  seat  in  the  Academie  Fran^aise  thirty-six 
years  after  the  Orleans  dynasty  was  driven  from  the  throne. 
The  Second  Empire  did  not  encourage  contemporary  history, 
but  though  nearly  a  generation  has  passed  since  it  disap- 
peared it  is  only  within  the  last  year  or  two  that  any  serious 
attempt  has  been  made  to  chronicle  in  historical  spirit  the 
leign  of  Loais  Napoleon.  It  may  be  therefore  taken  as 
certain  that,  whether  the  Third  Kepablic  sees  the  dawn  of  a 
new  century  or  not,  the  twentieth  will  be  oat  of  its  teens 
before  the  history  can  be  written  of  the  regime  which  has 
administered  France  since  the  battle  of  Sedan.  Meanwhile, 
without  having  recourse  to  files  of  journals,  to  annuals,  and  to 
memoirs  few  of  which  have  literary  merit,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  ordinary  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in 
contemporary  history  to  be  conversant  with  thb  events  which, 
since  the  Franco-Orerman  war,  have  taken  place  among  the 
great  nation  which  came  second  best  out  of  that  struggle. 
It  has  seemed  to  us,  therefore,  that,  as  a  quarter  of  a  century 
baa  jnst  elapsed  since  peaceful  government  was  restored  U> 
France,  it  is  a  convenient  moment  to  take  a  retrospective 
survey  of  the  internal  history  of  onr  neighbours.  In  doing 
BO  we  shall  avoid  all  party  bias  or  preference,  and  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  evolve  any  theory  from  the  events  to  be  set 
forth  in  o^er,  nor  to  base  upon  them  any  prophecy  for  the 
fatore. 
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lb  waa  on  Febraary  13, 1871,  that  the  National  Assemblj, 
elected  daring  the  armistice  which  foUoired  the  capitula- 
tion of  Paris,  held  its  first  meetinf;  in  the  theatre  at 
Bordeanx.  A  great  majority  of  its  members  were  Monarch- 
ists, the  peasants  having  gone  to  the  poll  crying  '  Vive  la 
'  paix  ! '  as  a  demonstration  against  Gambetta,  who  wished 
to  carry  on  the  war.  The  members  of  the  Bight,  though 
divided  into  two  sections,  Orleanist  and  Legitimist,  might 
easily  have  then  and  there  restored  the  monarchy,  but  they 
thought  it  more  adroit  to  allow  the  Bepublic  declared  on  the 
morrow  of  Sedan  to  liquidate  the  disastrous  situation.  The 
result  was  that  M.  Thiers  was  elected — not  as  President,  bnt 
as  Chief  of  the  Executive  Power  of  the  French  Bepublic, 
with  mission  to  conclude  a  peace  as  rapidly  as  possible  before 
definite  decision  was  come  to  as  to  the  form  of  government 
to  be  established.  We  will  not  trace  the  troubled  events  of 
the  following  months,  which  succeeded  one  another  bo 
rapidly  that  in  the  first  eighteen  days  of  March  the  Germans 
had  marched  down  the  Champs-Klys^  and  occupied  the 
capital,  the  Assembly  had  surrendered  to  them  Alsace  and 
Lorraine  and  had  then  migrated  to  Tersailles,  and  the  in« 
surrection  of  the  Commune  had  broken  out.  Then  followed 
the  second  siege,  when  the  conqueror,  looking  on,  was  able 
to  say  after  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  '  If  we 
'  have  not  been  able  to  set  fire  to  Paris,  at  all  events  we 
'  can  let  it  bum  j '  and  when  one  section  of  French  citizens 
had  displayed  to  their  ranquishers  the  feeling  that  French- 
men have  tor  one  another  in  tdmes  of  national  mourning  by 
destroying  the  priceless  monnments  of  the  capital  amid 
scenes  of  cowardly  bloodshed,  another  section  retook  the 
city  and  visited  upon  the  insurgents  the  most  ruthless  penalty 
ever  meted  out  for  crime. 

It  is  from  this  point  that  the  history  of  the  Third  Bepublic 
commences.  M.  Thiers  set  about  the  task  of  liberating  the 
soil  of  France  from  the  enemy.  In  spite  of  the  excesses  of 
the  Commune,  the  reactionaries  received  a  note  of  warning 
that  the  conutry  did  not  regard  Republicanism  with  alarm, 
and  that  unless  they  displayed  governmeotal  capacity  it  was 
quite  possible  that  the  chances  of  a  monarchical  restoration 
might  disappear;  as  in  July,  when  114  seats  vacant  in  the 
Assembly  had  to  be  filled,  86  fell  to  Bepublicans,  chiefly  of 
the  Left  Centre.  This  was  followed  by  the  voting  of  a 
provisional  Constitution,  the  title  of  President  of  the  French 
Bepublic  being  conferred  on  M.  Thiers  by  the  Assembly  on 
the  eve  of  the  first  aomrers^  of  Sedan.    The  members  of 
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the  Bight  consented  to  this  against  their  will.  They  had, 
however,  the  previous  day  defeated  the  Bepublicans  by  nearly 
two  to  one  in  carrying  the  first  article  of  the  law  which  con- 
ferred constituent  powers  on  the  Assembly.  The  Republicans 
opposed  this  because,  in  their  view,  it  was  a  uaurpatiou  of 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  that  an  assembly  not  specially 
elected  for  that  purpose  should  have  the  power  to  impose  a 
Constitution  on  the  nation.  The  debate  it  aroused  is  inte- 
resting as  having  given  Gambetta  his  first  opportunity  of 
appearing  as  a  serious  politician.  The  foufurieuz  of  Tours 
was  about  to  become  the  chief  support  of  the  a^d  statesman 
who  had  thus  described  him,  and  he,  the  old  Orleanist,  was 
to  effect  as  his  snpreme  achievement  the  foandation  of  the 
^public. 

Since  the  convocation  of  the  States-Gteneral  in  1789  no 
legislative  body  in  France  had  ever  contained  so  many  men 
of  distinction,  whether  of  political  prestige,  of  rank,  of 
fortune,  or  of  rising  ability.  The  m^ority  belonged  to  the 
Legitimist  and  Orleanist  parties,  but  there  were  distin- 
goished  and  brilliant  men  in  all  the  groups,  aa  testify  the 
names  of  the  Due  d'Aumale,  Chanzy,  Uupanloup,  Hauason- 
viUe,  Broglie,  L^on  Say,  Jules  Simon,  Gambetta,  Prince  de 
Joinville,  Jules  Gr4vy,  Lanfrey,  Jules  Favre,  Waddingtoo, 
Buffet,  Decazes,  and  Changarnier,  With  sach  material,  it 
is  not  surprising  that  M.  Thiers,  who  remained  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  and  sometimes  took  pa^t  iu  its  debates, 
was  able  to  give  hia  ministerial  portfolioa  to  men  of  a  class 
whom  it  is  nseleaa  to  look  for  in  French  politics  at  the  close 
of  the  century. 

The  year  1872  brings  us  into  the  period  of  the  'essai  loyal' 
of  the  Bepublioau  form  of  government.  Whether  M.  Thiers 
veered  in  that  direction  from  motives  of  pure  patriotism,  of 
opportunism,  or  of  personal  ambition  we  cannot  pause  to 
examine.  He  did  not  at  once  disclose  himself  a  Republican. 
He  did  not  pat  himself  into  opposition  to  the  majority  of  the 
Assembly,  and  when  it  suggested  that  his  disposition  was  too 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Republic  he  offered  his 
resignation,  the  refusal  of  which  he  took  aa  the  testimony  of 
the  indispensable  nature  of  his  services.  In  the  autumn 
Giambetta  made  a  triumphal  prt^reas,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  declared  at  Grenoble  that  political  power  bad  passed 
into  the  hands  of  *  une  couche  aociale  nouvelle,'  and  he 
appealed  to  those  who  formed  the  new  social  strata  to  put  an 
end  to  the  comedy  of  a  Republic  without  Republicans.  Mean- 
while   the  Monarchical    gronps    were    combining,  in  one 
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pafliamentar;  party  nnder  the  leadership  of  the  Dues 
d'Audiffret-Pasquier  and  de  Broglie.  When  the  Asaemblj 
reBumed  its  sittings  H.  Thiers  read  to  it  himself  b  Presi- 
dential message  which  marked  such  a  distinct  movement 
towards  the  Left  that  it  was  Gambetta,  about  to  be  attacked 
for    his    Grenoble    speech,   who   led   the   applause.     *  The 

*  Bepublic  exists,'  said  the  President,  '  it  is  the  lawful  govem- 

*  ment  of  the  country,  and  to  wish  for  a  change  would  involve 

*  the  moat  terrible  of  revolutions.' 

The  year  1873  opened  with  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon  at  Chislehurst,  bnt  the  disasters  brought  on  the 
country  by  the  Second  Empire  were  too  recent  for  the 
youthtul  promise  of  his  heir  to  be  rei^arded  as  having  any 
future  connezinn  with  the  history  of  France,  except  by  the 
small  group  of  Bonapartists.  M.  Thiers  remained  the  centre 
of  interest.  The  majority  in  the  Assembly,  much  as  they 
disliked  him,  shrank  from  upsetting  him  while  as  yet  no 
definite  scheme  of  Monarchical  restoration  was  ready,  and 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  constituencies  showed  that  a 
dissolution  would  probably  result  in  a  triumph  for  Gambetta. 
They  therefore  thought  that  it  would  be  better,  while  wait- 
ing for  the  arrangement  of  Monarchical  difficulties,  to  reduce 
the  President's  powers  to  that  of  a  constitutional  monarch, 
and  the  '  Commission  of  Thirty '  which  bad  been  appointed 
by  the  majority  to  draw  up  a  constitutional  scheme  proposed 
among  other  things  the  interdiction  of  the  President  to  take 
part  in  the  debates  of  the  Assembly. 

Divisions  in  the  Republican  party  were  not  neglected  by 
the  reactionorieB,  who,  for  the  only  time  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic,  showed  some  capacity  for  parliamentary 
adroitness.  M.  Thiers  having  gone  over  completely  to  the 
Bepablicans  without  being  accepted  by  the  extreme  Left,  it 
was  clearly  an  occasion  for  the  Sight  to  get  rid  of  him  and 
to  take  possession  of  the  government.  At  elections  in 
different  regions  of  France  Radicals  had  been  everywhere 
returned,  at  Lyons  an  old  member  of  the  Commune  being 
elected,  and  thiswas  calculated  to  alarm  the  Left  Centre.  The 
appointment  by  M.  Thiers  of  two  new  ministers,  M.  Casimir- 
Perier,  on  Orleanist  who  had  rallied  to  the  Bepublic,  and  M. 
Waddington,  whom  later  we  have  known  in  London,  an 
exponent  of  conservative  republicanism,  was  taken  as  a  dis- 
tinct intimation  to  the  Monarchists  that  they  had  nothing 
more  to  hope  for  from  the  President,  and  the  Due  de  Broglie 
commenced  the  battle  in  the  Assembly.  The  following  day, 
the  24th  of  May,  a  capital  date  in  the  history  of  the  republio* 
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M.  Thiers  himself  caiue  to  the  tribane  to  defend  his  policy. 
Benoancing  his  old  conciliatory  methods,  his  s;>cech  was  an 
ultimatum  addressed  to  the  Sight.  The  struggle,  he  said, 
waa  between  the  government,  which  maintained  that  the 
conservative  Republic  was  the  only  regime  possible  und&r  the 
circumstances,  and  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  probably 
not  representing  the  majority  in  the  country,  which  wanted  a 
monarchy  but  could  not  make  a  choice  between  three  pre- 
tenders for  a  single  throne.  A  resolution,  which  M.  Thiers 
regarded  as  one  of  censure,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  14. 
The  old  statesman  responded  to  it  by  a  message  to  the 
Chamber  announcing  his  resignation,  and,  with  some<nrhat 
indecent  haste,  the  majority  elected  on  the  spot  Marshal 
Mac-Mahou  President  of  the  Bepublic,  all  the  various  groups 
of  the  Left  abstaining  from  the  vote. 

Paris  and  other  cities  of  revolutionary  tradition  accepted 
the  proceedings  at  Versailles  without  disturbance,  and  on 
May  25,  1873,  Marshal  Mac-Mahon  formed  his  first  Cabinet. 
Until  the  voting  of  the  Constitution  in  1875  be  followed  the 
practice  of  M.  Thiers  in  not  nominating  a  President  of  the 
Council,  but  instead  of  his  being  himself  perpetual  Prime 
Minister,  as  was  his  predecessor,  with  a  perpetual  Vice- 
President  under  him,  henceforth  the  Vice-President,  changed 
with  each  change  of  ministry,  was  practically  the  premier. 
Thus  the  Due  de  Broglie,  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  was 
Vice-President  of  the  first  Council,  and  it  was  known  as  the 
Bn^lie  Cabinet.  The  distribution  of  portfolios  was  not  con- 
fined to  adherents  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family,  and  the  Ministry  of  Finances  was  confided  to  M. 
Magne,  who  had  served  the  Second  Empire.  Indeed,  the 
Bonapartists  came  in  for  a  considerable  share  of  the  spoil  in 
the  vast  rearrangement  that  took  place  in  the  administration 
and  judicature. 

On  August  5,  1873,  the  Comte  de  Paris  repaired  to 
Frobadorff  to  make  his  submission  as  head  of  the  Honse  of 
Orleans  to  his  kinsman  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  abandoning 
on  behalf  of  himself  and  of  his  family  all  rival  pretensions  to 
the  crown,  thus  by  implication  denouncing  his  grandfather 
Louis  Philippe  as  a  usurper.  Everything  seemed  to  point, 
tiierefore,  to  an  immediate  restoration,  when  rumours  arose 
that  the  legitimate  King  of  France  was  raising  again  his 
scruples  regarding  the  white  flag  of  his  ancestors,  at  the 
very  sight  of  which,  said  Marshal  Mac-Mahon,  who  had 
fought  for  France  in  victory  and  defeat  under  the  tricolour, 
the  chaasepots  of  the  army  would  go  off  by  themselves.    The 
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mmonrs  resolved  themselTes  into  aathentic  fact  when  after 
much  mysterious  negotiation  Henri  Y.  addressed  from  Salz- 
bourg  to  his  supporters  a.  manifesto  in  which  he  declared 
that  he  could  never  renounce  the  standard  of  Arques  and  of 
Ivry.  As  the  gallant  hero  of  those  battles  had  observed  that 
'  Paris  was  worth  a  mass,'  the  obvious  commentary  on  the 
decision  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  which  threw  into  disarray 
the  newly  fused  Monarchical  party,  was  that  *  France  waa 
'  worth  a  flag.'  It  is  probable  that  he  made  it  the  excuse  for 
declining  to  accept  a  throne  the  occupation  of  which  would 
disturb  the  semi-monastic  life  of  a  childless  man,  with  no 
other  reward  for  the  risk  of  ending  his  days  amid  strife  than 
that  of  securing  the  succession  for  the  revolutionary  branch 
which  had  usurped  his  grandfather's  crown,  had  outraged  his 
mother,  and  had  sent  him  a  boy  to  grow  up  ia  exile.  The 
attempt  of  the  Orleans  family  to  masquerade  as  the  legiti- 
mate heirs  of  the  legitimate  monarchy  was  ill-timed,  and 
ten  years  later  the  hamiliating  treatment  of  the  Comte  de 
Paris  at  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  faneral,  when  he  was 
bidden  to  walk  behind  various  obscure  Bourbon  princes, 
shows  that  his  repudiation  of  the  monarchy  of  July,  which 
made  his  succession  impossible  while  hla  cousin  lived,  did 
not  even  gain  him  the  respect  of  the  recluse  of  Prohsdorff. 
The  obstinacy  of  the  lef^timate  king  made  a  provisional  situa- 
tion inevitable,  and  this  was  the  view  taken  by  members  of  all 
parties,  when,  by  a  mfyority  of  sixty-six  votes,  the  executive 
power  was  confided  to  Marshal  Mac-Mahon  for  a  term  of 
seven  years  with  the  title  of  President  of  the  Republic.  A 
Commission  of  thirty  members  wae  by  the  same  law  appointed 
to  draw  up  the  scheme  of  a  constitution,  and  by  the  time 
their  work  was  finished,  it  was  hoped  that  something  would 
have  happened  to  elucidate  the  future  of  Prance.  The 
Monarchists  counted  on  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
to  clear  the  way  for  the  Orleans  dynasty  ;  the  Bonapartiste 
rested  their  hopes  on  the  promise  given  by  the  Prince  Im- 
perial, now  approaching  manhood ;  the  ardent  Bepublicana 
relied  on  the  stupidity  and  jealousies  of  the  reactionaries  to 
stimulate  the  democracy  to  declaring  plainly  for  a  Republic 
under  the  restless  eloquence  of  Gambetta ;  while  moderate 
men  looked  upon  the  seven-year  term  as  a  breathing  time 
in  which  the  country  might  recuperate  some  of  its  strength 
while  waiting  for  something  to  turn  np.      ,  L- 

Towards  the  end  of  1873,  after  the  promnlgat^on  of  the 
Septennate,  a  ministerial  reconstruction  took  place  which  did 
not  please  the  extreme  Legitimists,  the  Duo  do  Broglie  re- 
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iog  Prime  KBoister  bat  ^viug  ap  tlie  Foreign  Office  to 
the  Dnc  Decazes  who  remained  there  for  four  years  during 
Bix  adminiatrations,  a  precedent  of  continnance  of  foreign 
policy  which  has  never  been  repeated  under  the  Third  Re- 
public. The  Dnc  de  Broglie  did  not,  however,  long  surrive 
the  formation  of  his  second  Cabinet,  being  defeated  in  the 
following  May  by  a  coalition  of  Legitimista  and  Bonapartists 
with  the  troie  gauches,  as  the  various  Republican  gronpa 
were  then  called.  The  Due  d'Audiffret-Fasquier  tried  to 
form  a  coalition  ministry  with  the  a,id  of  M.  Waddington  and 
other  members  of  the  Left  Centre,  but  failed,  and  the  task  was 
performed  by  General  de  Cissey,  who  constructed  a  Cabinet 
consisting  of  persona  as  little  known  aa  himself,  a  *  cabinet 
'  d'afiairea,'  to  cany  on  the  business  of  the  country. 

The  year  1874  wa^  one  of  political  deadlock  and  expectancy. 
All  questions  were  considered  so  open  that  M.  de  la  Roche- 
foucauld, Dnc  de  Bisaccia,  the  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic  in  England,  moved  a  resolution  in  the  Assembly  that 
the  Government  was  a  monarchy  under  Henri  Y.,  and  seemed 
SQrprised  at  the  consequent  request  that  he  would  tender  his 
resignation.  The  Comte  de  Chambord  hod  seventy  members 
of  ttie  Assembly  at  his  orders,  who  prevented  any  issue  from 
the  provisional  state  of  things,  while  the  Orleanists,  hampered 
by  ^e  submission  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  to  the  head  of  the 
Bourbons,  hod  to  content  themselves  with  having  the  chief 
share  in  administering  government.  Gambetta  was  lying 
low,  taking  core  not  to  separate  himself  from  M.  Thiers 
and  the  I/efb  Centre,  though  the  municipal  elections  showed 
that  in  the  towns  the  Radicals  had  an  increasing  following. 
The  Bonapartists  were  beginning  to  recover  their  spirits,  they 
were  winning  elections  in  the  provinces,  and  the  eighteenth 
birthday  of  the  Prince  Imperial  was  the  occasion  of  an 
enthusiastic  demonstration  of  the  party  at  Chisleburst.  It 
is  necessary  to  remember  the  uncertain  features  of  the 
political  situation  at  this  period,  as  from  it  sprang  the  Con- 
stitution which  has  proved  the  most  durable  of  all  that 
France  has  submitted  to. 

The  diecnsaion  of  the  organic  laws  which  produced  the 
Constitution  of  1875  commenced  in  the  first  days  of  that 
year.  The  personal  Septennate  of  the  Marshal  was  now  the 
question  at  isaae.  The  Legitimists,  though  they  liked  it 
none  too  well  ae  postponing  their  hopes  for  at  least  seven 
years,  approved  of  it  in  that  it  prevented  any  definite  con- 
secration of  the  Republic.  The  Constitutional  members  of 
the  Right  Centre  deplored  the  unscientific  and  haphazard 
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natare  of  'this  provisional  scheme,  and  one  of  their  namber, 
M.  Wallon,  proposed  that  the  President  of  the  Eepablic 
should  be  elected  by  a  joint  Assembly  composed  of  the  Senate 
and  Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  creation  of  which  had  been 
recommended  by  the  Constitutional  Commission.  This  pro- 
position in  a  house  of  over  700  members  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  one,  and  it  was  by  this  one  vote  that  the  Kepnblic 
yiaa  definitely  established.  The  principle  had  already  been 
accepted  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  should  be  elected  by 
manhood  suffrage,  as  the  revival  of  a  limited  franchise  for 
the  election  of  the  popular  boose  was  not  regarded  as 
practical  even  by  the  extreme  reactionaries. 

A  new  ministry  was  formed  by  M.  Buffet,  the  President  of 
the  Assembly,  who  had  had  a  varied  political  experience, 
having  been  a  minister  under  the  Second  Republic,  a  prisoner 
after  the  coup  d'4tat,  a  minister  again  with  M.  £mile  Ollivier 
under  the  *  Empire  Liberal,'  though  only  for  a  brief  period,  as 
he  voted  against  the  war.  He  wbb  now  a  member  of  the 
moderate  Monarchical  party.  Among  his  colleagues  was  M. 
Wallon,  who  had  belonged  to  the  same  group,  but  having,  as 
we  have  seen,  been  the  means  of  establishing  the  Republic,  he 
was  afterwards  known  as  *The  Father  of  the  Constitution.* 
Both  those  venerable  statesmen  have  sarvived  M.  Leon  Say, 
who  became  Minister  of  Finance  in  the  government.  The 
inconsequent  character  of  French  ministerial  crises,  which 
have  been  continued  under  administrations  of  every  colour, 
was  shown  by  the  retention  by  the  retiring  Prime  Minister, 
General  de  Cissey,  of  the  Portfolio  of  War.  The  constitn- 
tioual  scheme  arrived  at  may  be  regarded  as  not  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  Senate  created  by  it  has  survived  with  little 
modiScation  for  more  than  twenty  years— a  prodigious 
period  for  a  French  legislative  institution.  It  was  resolved 
that  it  should  consist  of  300  members,  275  to  be  elected 
according  to  departments,  by  the  members  of  the  conseiU 
generaux  and  conteiU  d'arrondissement  (who  are  the  elect  of 
universal  suffrage),  by  delegates  chosen  from  the,  mnntcipal 
councils,  and  by  the  deputies  of  the  <I(  partinents,  a  system 
which  on  the  whole  has  worked  well.  The  remaining 
seventy-five  were  to  be  nominated  bylheKitional  Assembly, 
and  as  vacancies  occurred  among  them  thi-y  were  to  bo  filled 
by  the  Senate  itself. 

It  was  in  the  selection  of  the  seventy-five  nominated 
senators  that  the  reactionaries  displayed  that  foolishness 
which  has  ever  characterised  them  whenever  they  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  securing  an  advantage.    The  principle  of 
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nomination,  since  abolished,  was  carried  b;  the  reactionaries 
and  opposed  by^  the  Ilepublicans.  Bat  the  quarrels  of  the 
Legfitimists  with  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  his  party  were  so 
bitter  that  the  former  actnally  resolved  to  make  a  present  of 
the  nominated  element  in  the  Senate  to  the  BepabliciLn  party 
in  order  to  spite  the  bated  Orleanista.  The  consequence  was 
that,  of  serentj-fiTe  senators  nominated  by  an  Assembly 
having  a  reactionary  majority,  fifty-five  Republicans  were 
named.  The  new  senatorial  electors  naturally  were  encoa- 
T^fed  to  support  a  winning  party,  and  when  in  January  1876 
the  Senate  assembled,  the  Republicans  were  in  greater 
number  than  all  the  Monarchical  groups  combined,  and  with 
the  small  '  Conatitational '  group  had  an  abaolnte  miy'ority 
in  the  Upper  House. 

The  year  1876  is  that  in  which  France  embarked  upon  its 
new  system  of  parliamentary  governmenL  The  elections  for 
the  Chamber  succeeded  those  for  the  Senate,  with  the  result 
that  in  a  house  of  over  SOO  members  the  Monarchical  groups 
mustered  only  about  150,  half  of  whom  were  Bonapartists. 
The  election  had  taken  place  by  acrutin  d'arrondisaement — 
the  system  of  Hingle-member  districts  of  approximately  equal 
size.  M.  Gr^ry,  Marshal  Mac^Mahon's  successor  in  the 
Presidency  of  tie  Bepublic,  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Chamber,  and  his  two  successors  MM.  Sadi  Camot  and 
Cosimir-Ferier,  took  their  seats  as  deputies  for  the  first 
time.  After  the  elections,  M.  Buffet,  who  had  not  been 
elected  to  either  Chamber,  gave  way  to  M.  Dufaare,  who 
formed  a  Cabinet  composed  chiefly  of  members  of  the  Left 
Centre.  That  Cabinet  lasted  until  the  last  month  of  the 
year,  when  M.  Dujaore  was  succeeded  by  M.  Jules  Simon, 
who  retained  the  services  of  MM.  h^n.  Say,  Waddington, 
and  Decazes,  and  among  the  uuder-secretoryships  one  was 
given  to  M.  M^line,  the  present  protectionist  Prime  Minister 
of  France. 

The  ministerial  coup  d'itat  of  1877,  commonly  called 
from  its  date  the  '  Seize  Mai,'  was  the  result  of  tiie  reac- 
tionaries finding  themselves  bereft  of  power,  chiefly  by  their 
own  dissensions  and  mistakes.  After  the  advent  of  Marshal 
Mac-Mahon  the  Clerical  party  commenced  an  intemperate 
campaign  in  favour  of  the  re-establishment  of  Piua  IX.  in 
his  sovereignty,  with  the  resnlt  that  Victor  Emmanuel  was 
thrown  into  the  arms  of  Germany,  which  power  was  itself 
gravely  irritated  by  the  indiscreet  criticisms  by  French 
bishops  of  Prince  Bismarck's  anti-clerical  policy.  M.  Jules 
Simon,  the  new  Prime  Minister,  was  a  Liberal  so  sympathetic 
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to  the  Charch  that  Mgr.  Dnpanloup  once  said  to  him  *  Yott 
*  will  he  a  CardiQal  before  I  shall,'  but  he  had  become  the 
titular  head  of  the  Republican  party,  which  contained  an 
anti-clerical  Bection  as  fanatical  as  the  most  ultramontane 
division  of  the  Catholics.  Early  in  May  the  Chamber,  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  three  to  one,  inrited  the  Government 
to  adopt  the  same  disciplinary  policy  towards  the  Church 
which  had  been  followed  by  Lonis  Xapoleon  and  Louis 
Philippe.  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Gambetta  made  nse  of 
hia  famous  exclamation,  *  Le  cl^calisme,  Toild.  I'ennemi !  * 
Ten  days  later  another  debate  on  a  comparatively  unimportant 
question  took  place,  and  the  next  morning.  May  16,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  the  public,  a  letter  appeared  in  the  '  Journal 
'  Officiel '  &om  the  Marshal  President  to  his  Prime  Minister, 
informing  him  that  he  had  no  longer  his  confidence,  as  it  was 
clear  that  he  had  lost  the  influence  over  the  Chamber  that  a 
President  of  the  Council  ought  to  exercise. 

This  brusque  dismissal  of  M.  Jules  Simon,  though  not 
infringing  the  letter  of  the  new  Constitution,  was  regarded 
as  a  coup  d'itat  in  favour  of  the  clerical  reactionaries. 
The  Due  de  Broglie  was  charged  to  form  a  ministry  of 
combat,  in  which  a  Bonapartist  element  was  added  to  the 
Koyalists.  Parliament  was  prorogued  for  a  month,  and 
the  Gk)vemment  hastened  to  dismiss  the  functionaries  and 
magistrates  favourable  to  the  Republic  and  to  replace 
them  vrith  others  of  reactionary  antecedents,  with  a  view 
to  using  official  pressure  in  the  elections,  a  large  number 
of  the  new  agents  of  the  Government  being  Bonapuiists. 
On  the  reassembling  of  the  Chamber  tumultuous  debates 
took  place,  in  which  Gambetta  took  a  leading  part,  on 
one  occasion  with  dramatic  eifect  calling  upon  the  House 
to  acclaim  as  the  liberator  of  the  territory  M.  Thiers,  who 
happened  to  be  seated  in  one  of  the  tribunes,  and  the  Re- 
publican  majority  of  863  denounced  the  coalition  of  parties 
hostile  to  the  Repoblic.  The  Marshal  asked  the  Senate  to 
autiiorise  the  dissolution,  and  by  a  small  majority  it  did  so ; 
but  an  imexpected  check  was  given  to  the  reactionaries  by 
the  sudden  death  of  M.  Thiers  on  September  3,  1877,  and 
his  funeral,  which  was  described  as  a  silent  insurrection,  was 
a  demonstration  which  completely  discounted  the  effect  of  the 
electoral  proclamation  made  by  l^irshal  Mac-Mahon  a  few 
days  later.  The  elections  took  place,  and,  iu  spite  of  the  great 
administrative  pressure  used,  the  Republican  majority  was 
sent  back  almost  intact.  It  lost  about  thirty  members,  and 
it  was  the  Bonapartist  group  which  reaped  the  advantaee* 
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The  Br<^lie  Cabinet  resigned,  and  the  Marebal  attempted 
to  impose  on  the  Chajnber  a  ministry  presided  oTur  by 
Genei^I  de  Boohebonet  and  composed  of  iadiridaals  nnknown 
in  the  political  world;  bat,  as  the  Chamber  declined  all 
relations  with  it,  the  President  was  compelled  to  yield,  and 
in  December  1877  M.  Dafanre  formed  a  Left  Centre  ministry. 
Thns  ended  the  coup  d'4tat  of  the  '  Seize  Mai,'  condemned 
by  the  whole  of  Europe  from  its  inception.  Its  only  tangible 
effects  were  to  prove  to  the  country  the  incompetence  of  the 
Monarchists;  and  by  associating  in  the  public  mind  the 
Church  with  this  abortire  coup  d'etat,  to  provoke  reprisals 
irom  the  anti-clericals  when  they  got  the  npper  hand,  which 
made  Catholics  lament  their  hostility  to  the  mild  and  faroor- 
able  regime  of  M.  Jules  Simon. 

After  the  storm,  the  year  1878  was  one  of  political  repose,  a 
The  first  International  Exhibition  after  the  war  displayed  to 
Europe  wherein  lay  the  secret  of  France's  recuperative  power 
and  how  the  industry  and  artistic  instinct  of  the  nation  was  | 
able,  not  only  to  defray  the  charges  of  unBuccesBful  war,  but  I 
even  to  counterbalance  the  incapacity  of  its  rulers.  Marshal 
Mac-Mabon  presided  over  the  fStes  held  in  honour  of  the  Ex- 1 
hibition,  and  had  he  pleased  he  might  tiranqnilly  have  fulfilled 
the  term  of  his  Septennate,  in  spite  of  the  final  discomfiture  of 
the  groups  he  had  identified  himself  with.  In  January  1879, 
however,  he  made  a  difference  of  opinion  on  a  not  important 
militaty  question  an  excuse  for  resigning  the  Presidency,  and 
M.  Jules  Gr^vy,  the  President  of  the  Chamber,  was  elected  to 
succeed  him  by  the  Senate  and  Chamber  united  in  congress. 
Henceforth  the  executive  power,  as  well  as  the  legislative 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Bepublicans.  The  new  President  was 
a  man  of  high  standing  in  his  party  and  at  the  bar  of  Paris, 
but  it  was  curious  that  the  first  Bepnblican  President  of  the 
Republic  should  have  been  the  chief  advocate  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  1848  of  the  theory  that  the  Republic  would  do 
better  without  a  President,  M.  Gravy's  first  Prime  Minister 
was  M.  Waddington.  Gambetta  was  elected  President  of 
the  Chamber.  Encouraged  by  his  rivals  in  his  idea  that  the 
time  was  not  ripe  for  him  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  country, 
he  thus  put  himself  in  a  position  of  official  self-effacement 
from  which  he  did  not  emerge  until  the  jealousies  of  his  own 
par^  collea^es  had  undermined  the  prestige  which  he  had 
gained  as  chief  founder  of  the  Republic. 

The  most  active  among  them  was  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister 

of  Education.     Borrowing  Gambetta's  cry  that  clericalism 

vaa  the  enemy,  he  commenced  the  work  of  reprisal,for  the 
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'Seize  Hai.'  His  edncational  projects  of  1879  were  all 
anti-clerical  in  their  tendency,  the  most  notorious  of  them 
being  the  famous  Article  7,  which  excluded  not  only  from 
State  schools,  but  from  esercisiug  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing in  any  establishment,  alt  members  of  QDauthoriaed 
religious  communities.  This  enactment,  aimed  chiefly  at 
the  Jesuits  and  other  teaching  orders,  was  carried  out  with 
a  sectarian  ferocity  the  memory  of  which  is  still  hitter,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  nation  as  a  mass  did  not  disapprove 
of  the  Ferry  laws,  so  grievously  had  the  Church  blundered 
in  identifying  itself  with  the  conspiracy  of  the  '  Seize  Mai.' 

The  year  1879  was  notable  for  the  complete  disappearance 
of  the  hopes  of  the  Bonapartiats,  in  the  death  of  the  Prince 
Imperial  in  Zululand,  and  for  the  first  symptoms  of  the  rise 
of  a  Socialist  party,  which,  however,  had  no  representatives 
in  the  Chamber  where  M.  Cl^menceau  was  the  leader  of  the 
Radicals.  He,  however,  commenced  his  reputation  as  a  de- 
stroyer of  ministries  in  supporting  the  demand  of  the  revolu- 
tionary Socialists  for  a  complete  amnesty  of  the  Communards, 
and,  though  the  Government  was  not  actually  defeated,  M. 
Waddington  retired  from  it,  M.  de  Freycinet  succeeding  him 
as  Premier  and  Minister  tor  Foreign  Affairs.  The  system 
of  perpetual  reconstruction  of  ministries  had  taken  root  in 
the  Republic,  and  M.  Clemenceau  was  one  of  those  respon- 
sible for  it.  There  was  no  reversal  of  policy  after  a  re- 
arrangement of  a  Cabinet  nnder  a  new  President  of  the 
Council,  and  1880  is  one  unbroken  record  of  the  straggle 
between  the  Church  and  the  anti-clericals,  M.  Jales  Simon, 
the  victim  of  the  *  Seize  Mai,'  being  the  most  powerful 
champion  in  the  Senate  of  the  clericals  by  whose  intrigues 
he  had  been  dismissed  from  office.  The  Senate  rejected  the 
Ferry  law,  which  its  promoters  ui^d  was  a  compromise  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  putting  into  action  the  laws  dating 
from  the  First  Empire,  penalising  relij^ous  orders  which  had 
not  obtained  permission  to  establish  themselves  in  France. 
Consequently  the  dissolution  of  these  communities,  including 
the  Jesuits,  was  ordered  by  decree,  which,  when  forcibly 
executed,  gave  rise  to  painful  scenes ;  but,  though  moderate 
men  were  scandalised  at  the  spectacle  of  a^d  priests  beini; 
turned  out  of  their  homes  by  armed  force,  it  cannot  be  said 
that  popular  feeling  was  excited  in  their  fivour. 

M.  de  Freycinet  was  checked  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  from  assuming  a  conciliatory  attitude  to  the  Church, 
and  retired  from  the  premiership  in  September  1880.  It  was 
thought  that  this  was  the  obvious  occasion  for  Gombetta  to 
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take  the  lead,  bat  M.  Jales  Feriy  stepped  into  his  place.  The 
popolaritj  of  Gambetta  in  the  country  was  aggravating  the 
jealonsj  of  the  BepublicanB.  The  previona  month  he  had,  as 
President  of  the  Chamber,  with  M.  L^n  Say,  now  President 
of  the  Senate,  accompanied  M.  Gr^vy  on  an  official  visit  to 
Cfaerbonrg,  bat  it  was  not  the  chief  of  the  State  who  was  the 
hero  of  the  ffite ;  it  was  the  lowest  in  official  rank  of  the  three 
Presidents,  who  was  acclaimed  throaghout  France  when  he 
pronounced  the  spirited  and  hopeful  defiance  to  Germany,  a 
qaotation  from  which  now  forms  the  only  pleasing  feature  in 
the  monument  which  disfigures  the  Place  da  Carrousel  and 
dishonours  the  memory  of  Gambetta.  The  words,  which  were 
compared  to  the  first  glass  of  champagne  given  to  a  convales- 
cent after  a  grievous  illness,  created  in  the  country  enthusiasm, 
but  among  Gambetta's  Bepublican  allies  alarm,  and  M.  Gr4vy 
was  snspected  to  be  as  eager  as  any  to  dim  the  rising  star. 

In  the  following  year,  1881,  the  sole  political  qnestion  before 
the  country  was  the  personality  and  the  prospecto  of  Gambetta. 
He  had  identified  himself  with  the  system  of  ecrutin  de  lisle 
BO  zealously  that,  descending  from  the  Presidential  chair,  he 
carried  by  a  narrow  majority  his  scheme  through  the  Chamber 
in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
ministry  as  a  whole  did  not  oppose  Gambetta ;  like  the  Re- 
publican party  and  the  reactionary  groups,  it  was  divided 
on  the  question.  Hence,  when  the  Senate  threw  out  the 
bill,  a  conflict  between  the  houses  did  not  ensne ;  it  was 
felt  that  it  was  Gambetta's  personal  check.  Before  the 
general  elections  there  was  the  semblance  of  a  reconciliation 
between  bim  and  M.  Ferry ;  the  name  of  Gambetta  was 
therefore  the  rallying-cry  of  the  Bepublicans,  with  the 
resnlt  that,  even  with  icmtin  d'arrondiesement,  the  triumph 
was  immense  for  the  Republic,  the  combined  reactionary 
groups  composing  leas  than  one-fifth  of  the  Chiimber. 

What  was  to  be  done  with  so  huge  a  majority  9  Its  first 
work  was  to  tarn  out  the  Ferry  ministry  on  a  question 
arising  out  of  the  occnpation  of  Tunis.  Then  M.  Gr^vy, 
having  bided  his  time,  sent  for  Gambetta,  who  was  to  form 
the  Grand  Minist^re  which  was  to  consolidate  the  Bepublic 
and  be  the  apotheosis  of  its  chief.  But  the  wily  chief  of  the 
State  knew  what  he  was  aboat;  all  the  most  able  Ke- 
publicana  who  were  going  to  give  luatre  to  the  Cabinet  with 
one  accord  made  excuse,  and  when  the  names  of  its  members 
were  published  a  great  feeling  of  disillusion  fell  on  the 
count^,  for  it  waa  composed  of  men  altogether  unknown 
and  untried.    The  only  one  of  Gambetta's  colle^^es  Qoi,|  . 
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obBCore  was  M.  Paul  Bert,  and  Trith  an  inappropriatenesH 
tmexplained — as  Gambetta's  moat  namerons  opponenta  were 
among  the  Badicals  —  tbat  a^reBeive  freetbinker  was 
named  Minister  of  Public  Worship.  None  of  the  miniaters 
erer  showed  themselves  men  of  first-rate  ability,  thoagh 
some  of  them  became  notorioos  in  the  Panama  a&ir,  but 
one  of  the  TJnder-Secretai-ies,  who  never  was  prominent  in 
subsequent  ministerial  combinations,  was  the  present  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  M.  F^liz  Fanre,  Such  a  Cabinet  was 
condemned  in  advance.  Gambetta's  enemies  declared  that 
the  constractioQ  of  a  one-man  machiae  was  ominous  of 
dictatorship,  and  the  *  Grand  Minist^re '  lived  for  ten  weeks. 
H.  de  Frejcinet  succeeded  Gambetta  in  January  1882,  U. 
Leon  Say  resuming  the  portfolio  of  Finances,  and  M.  Jules 
Ferry  that  of  Education.  The  failure  of  Gambetta,  though 
pleasing  to  his  rivals,  caused  a  feeling  of  discouragement  in 
the  conatry  and  disorgaaised  the  Republican  majority  in  the 
Chamber.  The  Freyciuet  ministry  fell  in  six  months  on 
the  question  of  Egypt.  It  is  interesting  to  read  the 
debates  in  the  Chamber,  to  contrast  them  with  French 
sentiment  since,  and  to  speculate  what  would  have  been  the 
situation  in  Europe  to-day  if  Grambetta  had  then  been 
master  of  the  French  Parliament,  for  by  a  majority  of  417  to 
75  it  was  decided  that  France  sboold  do  nothing  in  Egypt, 
and  that  England  should  go  thither  alone.  Gambetta's  last 
great  speech  was  made  on  this  occasion,  when,  for  the  last 
time,  the  Anglo-French  alliance  was  advocated  from  tha 
tribune  by  lips  speaking  with  authority.  On  the  last  day  of 
the  year  his  became  silent  for  ever,  and  the  fame  of  Gam- 
betta as  a  statesman  rests  only  on  the  unfulfilled  promise 
of  a  short  career.  He  was  forty-four  years  old  when  he 
died. 

The  persons  who  had  driven  Gambetta  out  of  public  life 
and  htid  shortened  his  existence  were  among  the  most 
ostentatious  of  the  mourners  at  the  great  pageant  with 
which  he  was  buried,  and  to  have  been  of  his  i^rty  was  in 
future  the  favourite  trade-mark  of  his  enemies.  The  weeks 
following  his  death  were  marked  by  gorerumental  anarchy. 
Prince  Napoleon  placarded  the  streets  of  Paris  with  a, 
manifesto,  and  M.  Floquet  proposed  the  exile  of  the  members 
of  the  families  who  had  reigned  in  France,  a  proposition 
which  caused  two  ministerial  crises  and  a  confiict  between 
Senate  and  Chamber,  the  former  body  not  approving  of  the 
rigorous  measure.  M.  Duclerc  resigned  the  Premiership  in 
January  to  his  colleague,  M.  Falli^res,  who  held  i,t  for  three 
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weeks,  when  M.  Jules  Ferry  became  President  of  the  Cotmcil 
for  the  seoond  time. 

To  appease  ihe  Badicals  the  Orleans  Princea  were  remoTed 
fh>m  active  service  in  the  army,  an  illogical  result  of  the 
demonstration  of  a  Bonaparte  who  was  not  punished  for  hia 
performance.  Bow  unnecesaaiy  this  proceeding  was  was 
shown  later  in  1883  when  the  Comte  de  Chambord  died, 
without  his  death,  which  finally  fused  the  two  Monarchical 
parties,  causing  the  slightest  commotion  in  France.  Mean- 
while the  Ferry  ministry  waa  showing  staying  powera  not 
hitherto  observed  in  a  government.  Although  the  Premier 
had  been  Gambetta's  chief  enemy,  the  adherents  of  the  latter 
did  not  hesitate  when  he  waa  out  of  the  way  to  take  office 
under  M.  Ferry,  and  consequently  we  find  in  this  Cabinet 
politicians  who  had  been  aotnally  invented  by  Gambetta, 
SQoh  as  M.  Ghallemel  Xiacour,  M,  Waldeck  JElonsseau,  and 
M.  Rouvier.  The  Left  Centre  as  a  party  had  disappeared 
from  political  combinations.  An  intermediate  group,  called 
Opportunist,  which  claimed  the  tradition  of  Gambetta,  now 
came  to  the  front. 

The  year  1884  was  phenomenal  in  that  it  passed  without  a 
change  of  ministry.  It  seemed  as  though  an  era  of  steady 
government  were  about  to  commence,  and  the  opportunity 
was  taken  of  revising  the  Constitution.  The  chief  changes 
adopted  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Republican  form  of 
government  could  never  be  the  subject  of  revision,  and  that 
the  members  of  families  which  had  reigned  in  France  were 
ineligible  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic — a  provision 
whidti  it  is  well  to  bear  iu  mind  at  the  present  day,  when 
there  is  talk  of  Prince  Henri  of  Orleans  coming  forward 
as  a  candidate.  It  was  also  decided  that  the  clauses  of 
the  Constitution  of  1876  relating  to  the  organisation  of 
the  Senate  should  no  longer  have  a  constitutional  character, 
which  meant  that  henceforth  the  Senate  could  be  reformed 
without  a  revision  of  the  Constitntion,  by  ordinary  Parlia- 
mentary procedure.  Consequently  at  the  end  of  the  year 
a  law  passed  both  Houses  abolishing  the  nominated  element 
in  the  Senate  and  increasing  the  number  of  Senatorial 
electors. 

Gambetta's  project  of  tcrutin  de  liste  had  been  voted  by 
the  Chamber  early  in  1885,  now  that  he  was  out  of  the 
way,  when  a  disaster  to  the  French  troops  tn  Tonkin  sud- 
denly brought  Paris  to  the  brink  of  a  revolution.  Military 
operations  had  been  proceeding  in  that  country  before 
M.  Ferry  took  office  in  1888,  and  be  had  been  constanttj 
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reproached  for  conducting  a  war  without  having  declared 
it,  bnt  it  caased  little  troahle  to  the  Government  in  the 
Chamber  antil  Dnezpectedl;-  the  news  of  the  disaster  of 
Lang-Son  arrived.  Then  all  the  pent-up  raoconr  which 
M.  Jutee  Ferry  had  inspired  in  varions  groups  burst  forth  : 
the  Radicals,  led  bj  MM.  Cl^menoeaa  and  Floqnet,  were 
most  aggressive;  the  reactionaries,  remembering  the  anti- 
clerical  rigours  of  the  Ferry  laws,  came  to  tbeir  help ;  the 
Left  Centre  were  not  sorry  to  see  in  tribnlation  the  Op- 
portunists who  had  supplanted  them.  The  result  of  this, 
combined  with  the  resentment  the  French  always  feel  for 
their  public  men  in  the  hoar  of  military  disaster,  was  that 
M.  Ferry  found  himself  in  a  moment  Uie  object  of  public 
hate  more  bitter  than  any  man  had  ever  called  forth  in 
France  since  Louis  Napoleon  on  the  morrow  of  Sedan.  A 
*  concentration  *  Cabinet  was  formed,  made  np  of  hetero- 
geneous Bepnblican  elements,  M.  Brtsson  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  M.  Goblet  representing  the  Badicals,  M.  de  Freycinet, 
formerly  the  ally  of  the  Left  Centre,  and  M.  Sadi  Camot 
the  more  moderate  groups.  The  elections  took  place,  but 
eervHn  de  litte  requires  a  great  organiser  to  direct  it,  and  this 
was  why  Gambetta's  rivals  rejected  it  in  his  lifetime.  The 
reactionaries  came  back  to  the  Chamber  more  than  twice 
as  strong  as  in  1881,  and  could  they  but  hare  become  united 
and  intelligent  short  work  would  have  been  made  of  the 
Bepublic.  So  grave  was  the  danger  that  the  Bepublicans 
thought  they  had  better  not  further  expose  their  divisions  in 
the  Presidential  election  now  due,  so  in  the  last  days  of 
December  M.  Gr^vy  was  re-elected  chief  of  the  State  for 
another  term  of  seven  years. 

The  a^ed  President  was  not  fated  to  die  in  office  uor  to 
complete  a  term  of  fo\irteen  years  which,  as  was  pointed  out 
by  tLe  opponents  of  the  re-eligibility  of  a  President  who 
had  completed  one  septennate,  was  longer  than  an  average 
reign.  In  the  Cabinet  formed,  a  few  dajs  after  his  re- 
election, by  M.  de  Freycinet,  the  new  Minister  of  War  was 
supposed  to  be  the  personal  representative  of  M.  Cl^menceau, 
and  General  Boolanger's  first  public  action  was  to  take  rigo- 
rous measures  against  certain  commanding  officers  of  reactio- 
nary tendencies.  He  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  of  the 
ministry  in  its  campaign  against  the  Princes.  The  Comte 
de  Paris  was  marrying  bis  danghter  to  the  heir  apparent  of 
Portugal,  and  while  the  envoy  of  the  Kepublic  at  Lisbon  was 
congratulating  the  Portuguese  court  on  this  alliance  between 
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rete  to  celebrate  the  event  in  Paris,  of  auch  brtllianoy  that 
Eepublicans,  watching  with  dismaj  the  incoherency  of  their 
goTemment  and  its  growing  unpopnlaritj,  saw  in  it  a  menace 
to  the  regime.  After  long  and  bitter  debates  in  the  two 
Chambers,  the  expulsion  from  France  of  the  heads  of  the 
families  of  Orleans  and  Bonaparte  with  their  eldest  sodb  wa3 
decreed,  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  some  fiepnblicana  even  of 
the  Radical  groaps  against  a  proceeding  more  appropriate, 
in  their  opinion,  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Second  Empire. 
The  names  of  all  the  Princes  on  the  Army  List  were  erased 
from  it,  and  this  calling  forth  a  protest  from  the  Dae 
d'Anmale,  a  general  on  the  retired  list,  he  was  exiled  too. 
General  Bonlanger,  as  Minister  of  War,  executing  the  decree 
with  ostentation  anbecoming  to  an  officer  who  had  owed 
early  promotion  to  the  protection  of  the  Prince.  The 
expulsion  gave  an  uneasy  impression  that  the  Bepublio  was 
in  a  precarious  state  to  call  for  this  measore.  At  home, 
too,  the  governmental  disan-av  was  reflected  in  the  provinces, 
where  the  strike  at  D^cazeville  revealed  a  turbulent  spirit  at 
work  in  the  industrial  population,  and  when  the  Freycinet 
ministry  disappeared  in  December  it  was  felt  that  it  had 
left  the  affairs  of  the  country  in  a  worse  state  than  it  had 
found  tiiem. 

The  new  ministry  was  its  predecessor  with  the  moderate 
elements  ehminated.  M.  Groblet,  one  of  its  Radical  members, 
was  Prime  Ministor,  M.  Berthelot  taking  the  portfolio  of  Edu- 
cation, and  General  Boulanger  remaining  at  the  War  Office. 
The  latter  had  obtained  a  remarkable  hold  on  his  countrymen. 
Subsequent  events  showed  that  he  had  neither  intelligence  nor 
determination,  but  meanwhile  he  had  a  fine  presence,  and 
naderatood  the  art  of  self-advertisement,  as  well  as  that  of 
popularity  in  the  army.  At  the  beginning  of  1887  he  had  been 
thrown  over  by  his  inventor,  M.  Cl^menceau,  but  was  loudly 
patronised  by  the  violent  Radical  press.  The  Schnoebele 
incident  supervened.  A  French  railway  official  at  the  Irontier 
station  of  Pagny  was  decoyed  across  the  German  boundary 
and  arrested.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  war  were 
imminent  with  Germany,  and  General  Bonlanger  becamb 
the  possible  hero  who  was  to  avenge  Sedan.  When  Prince 
Bismarck  released  M.  Schnaebele  it  was  the  Minister  of 
War  who  got  the  credit,  and  so  greatly  did  he  overshadow  his 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  that  M.  Goblet  was  not  aorry  to 
be  defeated  in  May  to  get  rid  of  his  embarrassing  minister. 
General  Bonlanger  being  driven  from  office  by  the  votes  of 
the  reactionaries  whose  hero  he  was  soon  to  be.    M-iBoarier. 
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an  Opportimist,  formed  a  new  government,  which  waa  de- 
nooncdd  hj  the  RadioalB  as  being  in  the  employ  of  Germany 
hecanse  the  man  who  had  terrorised  Prince  Biamarck  was  ex- 
cluded from  it.  M.  Bonlanger  was  sent  to  command  the  Army 
Corps  which  had  headquarters  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  bnt  hu 
beharioor  was  that  of  a  plebiscitary  candidate  rather  than  of 
a  general  of  division,  and  some  of  his  organs  began  openly 
to  refer  with  approval  to  the  eovpa  d'4tat  of  Bramaire  and 
December. 

Meanwhile  IWliament  was  sterile  in  legislation,  andascandal 
which  had  long  been  whispered  occapied  it  in  the  autamn 
session.  The  son-in-law  of  K.  Qr^vy,  M.  Daniel  Wilson,  a 
prominent  deputy  who  had  been  Under-Secretary  in  several 
ministries,  was  accused  of  trafficking  the  decoration  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour  and  of  using  the  £lye^,  the  Presi- 
dent's official  residence,  where  he  hved,  as  an  agency  for  all 
kinds  of  corrupt  practices.  So  couvincing  was  the  evidence 
against  him  that  not  only  did  his  coUea^aes  of  the  Chamber 
put  the  government  in  a  minority  in  order  to  precipitate  a 
Presidential  crisis,  hut  on  M.  Gr^vy  refusing  to  take  this 
hint  and  to  lay  down  his  functions  a  long  array  of  politicians 
representing  every  Kepublican  group  declined  his  invitation 
to  form  a  ministry  except  on  condition  that  he  should  resign. 
Had  General  Bonlanger  been  a  resolute  man  he  might  at 
this  crisis  have  made  a  amp  d'itat,  for  his  popularity  with 
the  populace  and  the  army  was  increasing  as  the  Republic 
fell  deeper  into  scandal  and  anarchy.  A.t  last  K.  Cir^vy  was 
prevailed  upon  to  resign  when  Paris  was  on  the  brink  of  a 
revolution.  MM.  Jules  Ferry,  de  Freyciuet,  and  Floqnet 
were  the  candidates  for  his  succession.  M.  de  Freycinet, 
the  old  ally  of  the  Left  Centre,  was  now  the  nominee  of  the 
Radicals,  and  thus  the  rival  of  M.  Floqnet,  the  President  of 
the  Chamber.  M.  Ferry  appeared  to  command  the  greatest 
number  of  votes  in  the  two  houses,  as,  in  addition  to  his 
Opportunist  and  moderate  friends,  he  was  likely  to  have  the 
support'  of  the  reactionaries  for  a  curious  reason : — he  was  so 
hated  by  the  Badicals  that  they  threatened  that  if  he  were 
elected  there  would  be  fighting  in  the  streets  of  Paris  the 
same  night — the  insurrection  and  the  end  of  the  Republic  that 
the  Monarchbts  desired.  This  being  the  situation  on  the  eve 
of  the  congress,  a  party  of  Kadicals  met  and  decided  to  throw 
over  their  own  men  and  to  vote  for  an  '  outsider '  (the  English 
expression  was  used  by  them)  among  the  moderates.  Their 
choice  fell  on  M.  Sadi  Camot,  and  after  some  manoeuvring, 
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in  which  M.  Cl^mencean  took  a  leadiug  part,  he  was  elected 
bj  an  enormonB  majority. 

The  new  President,  though  the  nominee  of  chance,  was  an 
excellent  choice.  Kot  onlj  woe  he  a  man  of  nnimpeachable 
probity,  which  was  essential  in  high  places  at  this  moment, 
but  he  bore  a  E«volutionai7  name  onlj  less  illnstrions  than 
that  of  Bonaparte,  and  at  a  moment  when  France  was  almost 
ready  to  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  a  soldier  of  fortnne 
of  no  achievement  a  certain  eqailibriam  was  restored  in 
popular  sentiment  by  the  conferring  of  the  supreme  power  on 
the  grandson  of  the  glorions  '  organiser  of  victory.' 

The  name  and  character  of  M.  Camot  would  have  been 
powerless  to  check  for  an  instant  the  flood  of  Boulangism 
had  it  not  been  for  the  incompetence  of  the  leader  of  that 
movement  who  was  rapidly  getting  the  democracy  of  France 
at  his  back  without  knowing  how  to  utilise  it.  In  Parlia- 
ment there  was  complete  anarchy ;  not  only  warfare  between 
the  Republican  groups  but  decomposition  of  the  groups 
themselves.  M.  Camot  ou  his  election  had  called  upon  M. 
Tirard  to  form  a  ministry,  which  he  composed  of  politiciftus 
as  colourless  as  himself.  The  early  months  of  1888  were 
occupied  with  the  trial  of  M.  Wibon  and  the  conflict  of 
tiie  new  ministry  with  General  Boulanger.  The  latter  was 
first  of  all  deprived  of  his  command  for  having  come  to 
Paris  without  leave  on  a  political  mission,  and  the  former 
was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for  swindling. 
M.  Wilson  appealed  on  a  point  of  law,  and  General 
Boulanger  was  elected  deputy  for  the  Aisne  by  an  enormous 
minority.  It  so  happened  that,  the  very  day  after  this 
election,  the  President  of  the  Republic,  by  the  advice  of  the 
Minister  of  War,  signed  a  decree  removing  General  Boulanger 
from  the  army,  and  the  court  of  appeal  quashed  M.  Wilson's 
conviction.  The  coincidence  profoundly  moved  public  senti- 
ment; the  dishonest  relative  of  the  ex-President  released  by 
the  judges  of  the  Republic  the  same  day  that  its  ministers 
expelled  &om   the  army   the    popular    hero   of    universal 


Politicians  now  conceived  that,  as  General  Boulanger  was 
the  invention  of  the  Radicals,  a  strong  RadloaL  ministry 
would  be  the  remedy  to  cope  with  him,  and  M.  Floquet 
became  Prime  Minister,  M.  de  Freycinet  taking  the  im- 
portant portfolio  of  War,  which  he  retained  through  many 
ministries.  The  Floquet  Cabinet  did  nothing,  but  its 
chief  scored  one  success  by  fighting  a  duel  with  Boulanger 
and,  though  an  elderly  civilian,  wouudiag  the.GeneraL 
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Nothing,  however,  disturbed  the  latter*B  popalsjity,  and,  in 
spile  of  hia  faitare  oa  a  speaker  ia  the  chamber,  in  the 
aatamn  he  was  returned  by  great  majorities  in  several  de- 
partments. The  Bonapartists  had  already  rallied  to  him, 
and  now,  though  in  all  hia  manifestoes  he  Btiidioasly  described 
himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Bepublic,  the  mass  of  the 
Monarchists  entered  the  Boulangist  camp,  to  the  dismay  of 
the  old-fashioned  Royalists. 

The  centenary  of  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  was  to  be  cele- 
brated in  1889  by  an  International  Exhibition  in  Paris,  and 
when  that  year  opened  it  was  not  at  all  certain  whether  the 
ffites  wonld  be  inaugurated  by  M.  Camot  or  by  General 
Boulonger.  The  capital  speedily  showed  its  preferences  by 
electing  the  latter  member  for  Paris  with  a  quarter  of  a 
million  votes  and  a  majority  of  80,000  over  the  candidate  of 
the  Government,  which  took  alarm  and  proposed  the  sabstitn- 
tion  of  scruHn  d'arronditnement  for  nemtin  de  Utte,  which  was 
forthwith  done  by  the  Chambers — a  significant  comment-ary 
ot^  the  respective  advantages  of  the  two  systems.  M.  IHrard 
was  again  called  to  form  a  ministry,  M.  Constana,  who  as 
Minister  of  the  Interior  had  shown  skill  in  presiding  over  the 
elections  of  1881,  being  chosen  to  Gil  the  same  post  for  the 
elections  of  ISSdwhen  it  was  snpposed  that  General  Boulanger 
would  have  to  be  combated.  He,  however,  saved  all  further 
trouble  by  flying  the  country.  M.  Constaus  allowed  his  a^nts 
to  know  that  a  warrant  was  being  prepared  for  his  arrest  on 
thecharge  of  conspiring  against  theBepublic,andbefore  it  was 
executed  General  Boulanger  was  a  fugitive  in  Belgium.  This 
was  the  death  of  Boulaiigism.  Farther  precaution  was  taken 
by  the  passing  of  a  law  to  prevent  mnltiple  candidatures 
Tvhicb  might  have  constituted  a  plebiscite,  and,  the  Senate 
having  been  constituted  a  High  Court  for  the  trial  of  General 
Boulanger  and  two  of  his  supporters  for  high  treaaon,  they 
were  sentenced  in  their  absence  to  perpetual  imprisonment. 
But  it  was  not  the  measures  of  the  Government  that  killed 
the  movement.  It  was  General  Boulanger  himself  who 
saved  the  Republic  which  had  done  nothing  to  save  itself. 
It  had  on  the  contrary  displayed  an  anarchic  feebleness  and 
incoherency  which  would  have  made  it  an  eaay  victim  had 
the  leader  of  the  attack  on  it  possessed  courage  or  sagacity. 

The  year  1890  was  one  of  the  calmest  since  the  war.  The  ! 
Due  d'Orl^ans  in  vain  essayed  to  disturb  the  calm  by  break-  i 
ing  his  exile,  making  the  military  service  required  of  all  \ 
French  citizens  hia  pretext  for  coming  to  France,  and,  j 
after  being  imprisoned  for  a  short  time,  waa  copdooied, 
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to  the  frontier,  the  incident  being  treated  as  a  joke.  His 
great-ancle,  the  Due  d'Aamale,  had  previously  been  invited 
to  resume  bis  residence  in  France,  partly  as  a  recognition  of 
his  leg&cy  of  Chantilly  to  his  colleagues  of  the  Institute, 
partly  becanse  of  his  disapproval  of  the  Comte  de  Faris's  ill- 
starred  alliance  with  General  Boulanger.  A  ministerial 
re-arrangement  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1890,  M.  de 
Freyciuet  becoming  Prime  Minister  and  retaining  in  the 
Cabinet  its  most  important  members,  and  all  seemed  to 
point  to  the  consolidation  of  the  Bepublie.  Even  the  Church 
was  making  signals  of  reconciliation.  Cardiaal  Lavigerie, 
the  Archbishop  of  Algiers,  a  patriotic  missionary  and  a  states- 
manlike prelate,  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  fleet  to  his 
shores,  entertained  the  officers,  proposed  the  toast  of  the 
Bepablic,  and  caused  the '  Marseillaise '  to  he  played  by  his 
P^res  Blancs.  The  anger  of  the  Boyalists  knew  no  bounds, 
hut  it  was  soon  intimated  from  Home  that  the  Cardinal's 
demonstration  had  the  approval  of  the  Vatican. 

The  following  year  was  phenomenal  in  that  it  passed 
without  a  change  of  ministry.  Social  questions  were 
prominently  discussed  in  Parliament,  as  the  only  black 
spots  on  the  horizon  were  the  frequent  strikes,  accompanied 
with  riots,  and  in  one  case,  at  Fourmies  in  the  Nord,  with 
serious  bloodshed.  The  activity  of  certain  socialist  muni- 
cipal councils  was  fomented  by  these  disturbances,  which 
found  an  echo  in  the  Chamber,  where  the  Radical  group 
seemed  to  be  reuovering  its  unity  after  ite  Bonlangist 
adventures  in  veering  towards  socialism.  Otherwise  nothing 
disturbed  the  quiet  at  home.  The  death  of  General 
Boulanger,  by  his  own  hand,  the  corollary  of  his  political 
suicide,  passed  as  nnperceived  in  France  as  those  of  the  ex- 
President  Gt6yj,  or  of  Prince  Napoleon,  who,  in  ending  his 
days  at  Bome,  passed  away  in  an  atmosphere  of  anomaly 
characteristic  of  the  life  of  tiiis  Citar  d^elaage. 

The  agitations  of  the  year  1892  counterbalanced  the 
T&poBe  of  its  two  predecessors.  The  first  crisis  arose  out  of 
tiie  peacemaking  policy  of  Pope  Leo  XIII.  Following  up 
his  intinkations  to  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  he  published  in 
Fehmary  1892  an  encyclical  addressed  to  the  Catholics  of 
France,  urging  on  them  the  duty  of  accepting  the  established 
political  r^me.  The  most  conspicuous  adherent  to  the 
policy  of  the  Pope  was  Comte  Albert  de  Mnn,  the  most 
eloquent  member  of  the  Bight,  formerly  an  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  and  latterly  the  leader  of  the 
French  Christian  Socialists.    A  discussion  in  the  Chamber 
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on  the  law  of  associations  following  this  publication,  an 
animated  debate  ensned  on  the  reUitionB  of  France  with 
the  Chnrch,  in  the  conrae  of  which  the  Ministry  foand  itself 
in  a  minority.  M.  de  Frejcinet  thereupon  gave  up  the 
Fl-esidency  of  the  Conncil  to  M.  Lonbet,  an  unknown  senator 
who  had  once  been  Minister  of  Public  Works,  bnt  he 
retained  the  Ministry  of  War.  For  months  ecclesiastical 
qaestions  were  perpetnally  being  discnssed  in  Parliament 
with  increasing  acrimony,  the  disarray  of  the  reactionaries 
being  as  complete  as  the  confusion  of  the  Kepnblican 
groups.  The  dynamite  outr^es  of  the  anarchists  outside 
Parliament  did  not  conduce  to  increase  confidence  in  the 
government.  The  only  person  in  the  Bepublic  who  grew  in 
prestige  was  M.  Camot,  who  in  his  frequent  officisJ  tours 
modestly  effaced  his  personality  in  hie  office,  which  he 
illustrated  and  dignified. 

When  the  autumn  session  of  the  Chambers  commenced  it 
was  thought  that  labour  questions  would  occupy  them,  but 
everything  else  was  completely  forgotten  by  the  bursting 
forth  of  the  Panama  scandaL  Tears  before,  when  the  com- 
pany for  piercing  the  Isthmus  became  insolvent,  it  was 
whispered  that  if  an  exposure  took  place  certain  political 
personages  would  be  involved,  but  these  rumours  were  said 
to  be  libels  of  the  reactionaries,  and  a  Republican  minister, 
afterwards  sent  to  penal  servitude,  obtained  damages  for  the 
publication  of  one  of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate 
the  terror  which  reigned  in  political  circles  in  the  last  days 
of  1892.  Everyone  who  bad  a  grudge  against  a  political 
enemy  found  vent  for  it  in  the  columns  of  journals  of  every 
shade  of  opinion,  and  delation  and  calumny  became  tbeorder 
of  the  day.  Unhappily  it  was  true  that  members  of  parliament 
and  ministers  hfid  been  lai^ly  subsidised  by  the  Company 
of  Panama.  Public  emotion  culminated  in  Paris  and  the 
world  of  politics  (for  the  great  mass  of  the  French  population 
is  absolutely  indifierent  to  the  achievements  of  its  mlers) 
when  it  was  known  that  two  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  office 
were  to  be  prosecuted  by  the  advice  of  their  colleague,  the 
Minister  of  Justice,  and  a  series  of  ministerial  crises  ensued, 
M.  Eibot  forming  two  successive  ministries  in  the  course  of 
three  weeks. 

Thus,  when  1893  opened,  the  government  of  the  Bepublic 
had  lost  all  the  strength  it  had  recovered  in  the  two  years 
of  convalescence  after  the  break-up  of  the  Bonlangist  move- 
ment, and  had  there  been  at  hand  in  these  days  of  the 
Panama  scandal  a  General  Boulanger,  however  irujapalde, 
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the  Bepablic  mnat  have  succnmbed.  Bat  the  reactionaries 
showed  themBelres  utterly  inept  to  take  the  slightest 
advantage  of  Republican  misdeeds.  The  trials  of  the  persons 
accused  of  fraud  and  corrnption  commenced.  Of  twelve 
senators,  deputies,  and  ex-miniBters  prosecuted,  eleven  were 
discharged  or  acquitted  at  varions  stages  of  the  proceedings. 
One  only,  who  had  been  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  a 
Freycinet  Cabinet,  pleaded  guilty  to  receiving  large  bribes, 
and  he  wa«  sent  to  penal  servitude.  The  public  regarded 
him  as  a  scapegoat,  believing  rightly  or  wrongly  that 
there  were  nnmeroua  delinquents  worse  than  he  who  had 
not  even  been  prosecuted,  and  the  sentence  passed,  but  ; 
aifterwards  remitted,  on  the  aged  U.  de  Lesseps  aggravated  I 
the  feeling. 

M.  de  Preycinet  had  been  too  deeply  involved  in  the 
Panama  aSSair  ever  to  take  office  again,  and  hia  disappear- 
ance left  the  lists  of  '  ministrables  '  entirely  barren  of 
names  known  outside  France.  Since  that  event  three  years 
ago  six  Cabinets  have  succeeded  one  another,  and  four 
hitherto  untried  Prime  Ministers  have  presided  over  them, 
but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the  slightest  sign  of  a  man 
of  mark  appearing  to  direct  the  af&ire  of  the  country.  Of 
the  fifty  different  ministers  who  have  held  portfoUos  in 
these  last  three  years  the  one  who  gave  greatest  promise, 
M.  Casimir-Perier,  after  suddenly  reaching  a  high  eminence, 
has  disappeared,  probably  not  to  rise  again.  Of  the  four 
Foreign  Ministers  who  have  presided  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  in 
the  same  period  the  one  who  has  shown  most  ability  is  not 
a  politician  at  all  bnt  a  permanent  official  of  the  Foreign 
Office. 

The  Prime  Minister  who  '  made  the  elections  '  of  1893  was 
M.  Dnpny,  an  ex-schoolmaster,  whose  entire  official  experi- 
ence had  been  acquired  in  the  four  previous  months  as 
Minister  of  Education.  That  general  election  took  place 
amid  the  profound  indifference  of  the  population,  in  spite  of  ; 
certain  violent  contests.  The  reactionaries  showed  them- 
selves feebler  titan  ever  in  being  unable  to  make  any  profit 
out  of  the  scandals  affecting  the  BepnbUcans,  and  they  lost 
more  than  half  their  representatives.  At  the  polls  the  pro- 
portion of  abstentions  was  phenomenally  large,  and  the  most 
striking  feature  of  the  election  was  the  increase  of  Socialist 
and  Radical  Socialist  deputies. 

The  subsequent  political  events  in  France  are  too  recent 
to  need  recounting  in  any  detail.  At  the  end  of  1893  M. 
Casimir-Perier  was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  Presidency  of 
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the  djamber,  to  form  a  Cabinet,  wliich  did  not  live  for  four 
inontiLB,  wben  M.  Dapuy  reaumed  office.  M.  Casimir-Perier's 
failunto  increase  the  average  duration  of  a  ministry  did  not 
disquftfy  him  in  the  eye  of  the  National  Assembly  for  the 
SQprejIo 'power,  when  M.  Carnot's  dignified  and  blameless 


life  aEne  to  a  tragic  end  in  the  summer  of  1894.  The  secret 
histc^  of  the  Casimir-Perier  Presidency  ia  still  to  be  written, 
as  those  in  a  poaitioa  to  know  the  circumstances  do  not  believe 
that  the  scurrilous  violence  with  which  the  Socialist  press 
attacked  him  was  alone  sufficient  to  drive  from  the  £ly3^ 
the  chief  of  the  state  after  six  months'  tenure  of  office.  Thft 
election  in  January  1895,  to  succeed  two  bearers  of  histori- 
cal names,  of  an  estimable  merchant  of  Havre,  who  had  filled 
respectably  and  imperceptibly  several  ministerial  posts,  is  in 
the  recollection  of  all.  M.  Pilix  Faure  was  chosen  entirely  by 
the  votes  of  the  moderates,  that  is  to  say  of  the  Opportunists, 
of  the  Left  Centre,  and  of  the  reactionaries,  the  Radicala 
and  Socialists  supporting  M.  Brisson,  the  President  of  the 
Chamber.  Nevertheless,  the  Left  has  tried  to  take  possession 
of  the  President.  A  moderate  ministry  presided  over  by  M. 
Kibot  survived  until  the  autumn  session  of  last  year,  when  it 
was  suceeded  by  a  Radical  Cabinet  of  which  the  President  waa 
M.  L^on  Bourgeois,  an ex-fnnctionarywhohod  taken  to  politics 
and  who  when  8ouB-pr4fet  at  Reims  was  confidentially  reported 
by  his  superior  as  being  too  reactionary  in  tendency.  The 
Bourgeois  ministry  was  loudly  patronised  by  the  Socialist 
group  in  the  Chamber,  and  it  seemed  to  retain  the  confidence 
of  the  Lower  House  to  such  an  extent  as  to  embolden  it  to 
brave  the  repeated  censure  of  tlie  Senate.  The  Senate  con- 
tinuing to  pat  the  ministry  in  a  minority,  a  parliamentary 
deadlock  took  place,  and  the  collision  between  the  two 
houses  was  said  to  be  about  to  produce  a  revolutionary  up- 
rising. Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  occurred.  The 
Bourgeois  ministry  resigned.  There  was  no  fighting  in  the 
streets  of  Paris ;  a  moderate  Cabinet  took  its  place,  presided 
over  by  a  veteran  protectionist,  M.  Meline,  and  the  Chamber, 
with  that  incoberency  which  characterises  French  parliamen- 
tary proceedings,  at  once  gave  it  a  vote  of  confidence. 

At  the  whole  of  this  spectacle  the  population,  including 
that  of  Paris,  remained  absolutely  indiOerent,  taking  not  the 
faintest  interest  in  the  conflict  between  Senate  and  Chamber, 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  sole  lesson  that  we  may  leam  &om 
the  parliamentary  history  of  the  Third  Bepublic,  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  has  become  utterly  indifferent  to  politics.  So 
they  will  remain,  except  in  the  event  of  a  war,  or  of  the  advent 
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of  a  popalar  and  martial  leader  who  in  some  day  of  disturb- 
ance wHt  tonch  their  imagination.  Till  then  tiie  Comte  de 
Paris  may  die,  the  Bnc  d'Ort^ans  and  Frinoe  Victor  may  pen 
manifeatoeB,  the  Chamber  may  flout  the  Senate,  and  the 
Senate  disregard  the  Chamber,  the  Kadicals  may  accuse  the 
Opportunists  of  being  corrupt,  and  the  Opportunists  may 
retort  that  the  BadicaJs  are  apostates  to  the  principles  of  the 
Eevolntion  in  their  alliance  with  the  Socialists — all  this  may 
happen  and  the  journals  will  be  full  of  wrath  and  denuncia- 
tion, bat  the  French  nation  will  go  on  working,  indifferent 
to  politics,  and  by  its  industry  paying  for  the  misgovemment 
of  its  rulers. 

If  our  surrey  of  France  ended  here,  it  would  give  the 
impression  that  that  country  ia  on  the  eve  of  a  cataclysm, 
which  has  only  been  delayed  by  a  miracle  ;  for  if  in  Eng- 
land ministerial  instability  and  parliamentary  chaos  had 
become  chronic  during  a  score  of  years,  the  whole  nation 
would  be  involved  in  the  governmental  anarchy — commerce 
and  industry  would  be  paralysed,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
empire  threatened.  But  the  French  are  not  a  parliamentary 
people,  and  what  is  more — in  spite  of  their  revolutions, 
which  have  upheaved  Europe — they  are  not  a  political 
people.  Probably,  if  they  were,  they  would  take  some 
pains  in  the  choice  of  their  rulers ;  but  as,  primarily,  they 
are  an  industrious  community,  regarding  tiie  creation  and 
the  accumulation  of  wealth  as  of  infinitely  higher  import- 
ance than  profession  of  political  doctrine,  they  remain  in- 
di^reot  to  the  vagaries  of  their  legislative  representatives, 
working  steadily  on,  with  no  other  political  faith  than  a 
profound  desire  for  peace  and  dread  of  change.  This  is  the 
one  great  counterweight  in  France  against  the  failure  of  ' 
parliamentary  government. 

The  other  is  the  firmly  founded  fabric  of  centralised 
administration,  erected  by  the  strong  hands  of  Napoleon  on 
a  framework  inherited  i'rom  the  ancient  monarchy.  Cen- 
tralisation in  France  may  be  a  great  evil.  That  much- 
argued  question  we  cannot  discuss  here;  it  may,  however, 
be  taken  aa  certain  that  it  is  entirely  incompatible  with  the 
{Htrliamentary  system  based  on  democratic  suffrage.  It  may 
be  that  its  existence  is  one  of  the  causes  why  parliamentary 
government  is  a  failure ;  but  as  that  regime  has  been  intro- 
duced in  a  country  where  centralisation  was  already  firmly 
established,  it  is  not  likely  to  drive  out  a  system  which  has 
survived  revolutions  and  violent  changes  of  dynasty.  How- 
ever deplorable  that  may  be,  from  the  doctrinaire  fioint  of 
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view,  it  behoves  ub  to  regard  the  advantages  of  an  immove-  \ 
able  institation,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the  motive- 
power  which  keeps  the  government  of  France  going  is  the 
powerful  machine  of  centralisation. 

If  we  examine  for  a  moment  a  public  department  in  which 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  parliament  has  interfered,  with 
a  definite  policy,  under  the  Third  Bepublic — that  of  Fablic 
Instruction — we  find  the  centralised  machinery  existing  in 
all  its  vigour  just  as  when  Matthew  Arnold  eulogised  French 
secondary  education  a  generation  ago.  A  volume  of  high 
interest  might  be  written  on  the  changes  that  hare  taken 
place  under  the  Third  Republic — the  progress  of  laicisation  in 
the  primary  schools,  the  developement  of  the  superior  primary  i 
schools  and  of  technical  education,  and  even  the  efforts 
towards  what  is  called  university  decentralisation — but  the 
basis  of  the  systeni  remains  unchanged ;  all  the  educational 
establishment  of  the  land  are  still  organised  under  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Instruction ;  and  the  other  day  we  saw  the  ' 
masters  of  the  Parisian  lyc6es  going  to  pay  their  respects  to  M. 
Kamband,  their  new  Grand  Master,  just  as  their  predecessors 
did  to  M.  Dumy  under  Louis  Napoleon.  Ministers,  as  we 
have  seen,  do  not  stay  as  long  at  their  posts  as  in  the 
days  when  that  eminent  hiatoriaa  directed  the  educational 
machine,  so  conseqnently  it  and  its  sister  machines  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  State  are  superintended  by  per- 
manent officials,  who  by  the  time  they  are  of  twelve  yeais' 
standing  have  had  a  score  of  titular  chiefs. 

No  doubt  the  great  impetus  which  pnbhc  education  re- 
ceived when  the  Bepublic  had  lived  for  a  decade  was  due 
in  great  measure  to  the  reformers  who,  after  the  final  dis- 
comfiture of  the  reactionaries,  governed  the  country.  It  is 
probable  that  their  anti-clerical  zeal  quickened  their  educa- 
tional activity ;  but  the  intolerance  imputed  to  M.  Jules 
Ferry  and  his  co-workers  has,  to  some  extent,  overshadowed 
their  great  achievements.  Between  1876  and  1884  the 
budget  of  Public  Instruction  mounted  from  51  to  175 
millions  of  francs.  From  the  latter  date  the  inerease  has 
been  relatively  small,  as  since  the  enlarged  aecommodation 
necessary  for  the  education  of  the  existing  y|tth  of  the 
country  was  provided  it  has  been  found  sufficient  for  sub- 
sequent wants,  for  a  reason  most  lamentable — that  of  the 
stationary  condition  of  the  population  in  France.  It  is  thus 
that  we  find  that,  though  the  number  of  elementary  schools 
is  slightly  greater  since  1883,  the  number  of  pupils  is 
actually  less,  while  an  even  greater  proportional  decrease 
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Ib  found  in  the  secondary  schools  for  hoya  in  the  same  , 
period,  no  doabt  for  the  same  reason.     It  is  he;ond  the  ' 
scope  of  this  axticle  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  de-    ' 
popnlatioQ  of  France:  we  can  only  say  here  that  it  is  a 
danger  to  the  nation  more  serious  than  that  of  the  failure 
of  the  parliamentary  system  or  the  misgovemment  of  any  ' 
regime,  for  they  are  temporary  evils,  largely  counterbalanced  ' 
by  the   existence  of  a  strong  and  indastrious  population. 
Meanwhile   education   is   spreading   among   the   stationary 
population.    In  1872,  out  of  nearly  300,000  young  soldiers 
called  out  to  be  examined  as  to  physical  fitness  for  military 
service,  56,000  could  neither  read  nor  write,  while  in  1890,  ' 
out  of  the  same  number  of  recruits,  only  22,000  were  illite-  \ 
rate.    Female  education  has  also  improved.     la  1878,  of 
the  women  married  27  per  cent,  could  not  sign  their  names 
on  the  register,  while  only  12  per  cent,  were  in  that  condition 
in  1892.  \ 

With  regard  to  the  laicisatton  of  elementary  education, 
it  most  not  be  thought  that  the  rigorous  legislation  and  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  the  days  of  anti-clerical  combat 
had  the  effect  of  stamping  out  religions  elementary  educa- 
tion in  France.  After  the  Seize  Mai,  the  lay  elementary 
schools,  public  and  private,  were  educating,  in  1878,  three 
millions  of  children,  and  the  Catholic  schools,  public  and 
private,  1,800,000.  In  1893  the  former  had  3,800,000 
pupils  and  the  latter  1,600,000,  bat  the  numbers  and  rela- 
tive  proportion  bad  been  practically  stationary  during  the 
previous  six  years.  If  the  figures  be  analysed  it  will,  of 
course,  be  seen  that  the  Church  has  maintained  the  num- 
bers of  its  scholars  to  a  great  extent  by  the  foundation  of 
voluntary  schools,  as  while  it  is  competent  for  the  authority 
to  laicise  a  pnbUc  school  conducted  by  the  members  of  a 
religious  order,  the  contrary  process  cannot  be  adopted. 
Nevertheless,  the  figures  show  that  the  Church  has  still  a 
strong  hold  on  the  education  of  the  people,  especially  in  the 
girls'  schools,  where  the  decrease  is  very  small.  It  is 
possible  to  prove  any  proposition  or  argument  with  statistics, 
and  the  mere  perusal  of  the  figures  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Education  is  an  unsafe  guide  unless  supple- 
mented by  some  knowledge  of  French  provincial  life.  It 
should,  therefore,  be  borne  in  mind  that  because  a  school, 
and  especially  a  girls'  school,  is  classed  as  '  laic,'  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  education  differs  in  any  particular  from  that 
given  by  members  of  sisterhoods  in  charge  of  communal 
schools.     Some  of  the  lay  schoolmistresses   are   extremely 
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dcTOut  persons,  and  anxious  to  stand  well  with  the  car6  of 
the  parish.  The  la;  schoolmasters  are  more  freqaentlj 
anti-clerical,  and  as  they  inrariablj  in  Tillages  occap;  the 
position  of  secretary  to  the  Mairie,  they  are  usually  politi- 
ciaos;  but  though  many  of  them  are  aggreaaire  political 
agents,  showing  animosity  to  the  clergy,  others  are  on  ex- 
cellent terms  with  the  priest,  playing  the  organ  at  the 
church  and  aiding  him  in  his  parochial  basiness. 

The  fact  is,  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  generalise  apon 
any  phase  of  national  existence  in  France,  and  for  this 
reason  any  attempt  to  sum  up  briefly  the  situation  must 
needs  be  misleading.  As  for  the  Church,  it  is  unchajigiiig 
in  France,  not  merely  becaose  of  the  traditional  immuta- 
bility of  Borne,  but  because  its  relations  with  the  State 
were  regulated  by  the  same  strong  hand  which  fashioned 
the  civil  administrative  system.  The  Concordat  of  Napoleon 
resists  the  attacks  of  clericals  and  anti-clericals.  Con- 
sequently, ulthongh  there  has  been  a  certain  amount  of 
ecclesiastical  legislation  under  the  Republic,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  discussion  on  the  Church  in  the  two  Chambers, 
its  position  is  not  greatly  altered.  The  Republican  politi- 
cians of  the  Ferry  school,  seconded  by  the  Radicals,  no 
doubt  looked  upon  the  Church  as  a  conquered  country,  and 
the  general  tendency  of  ecclesiastical  le^lation  has  been 
repressive ;  salaries  have  been  cut  down,  fiscal  impositions 
have  been  augmented,  chaplaincies  have  been  abolished  in 
the  army,  and  the  exemption  from  military  service  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  clergy.  Neverth^ess,  the  general 
position  of  the  Church  is  unchanged,  and  the  concordatory 
oi^anisation,  with  all  its  diocesan  and  parochial  ramifica- 
tions, continues  to  exist. 

The  most  important  ecclesiastical  phenomena  in  France 
have  arisen,  not  frx>m  the  bosom  of  the  Oallican  Church, 
but  at  the  bidding  of  Borne.  The  democratic  and  oppor- 
tunist tendencies  of  Leo  XIII.  have,  in  his  relations  with 
France,  taken  the  form  of  strict  injunctions  on  the  faithful 
to  recc^ise  the  Republic  as  the  established  regime.  We 
have  already  seen  in  our  historical  narrative  how  the  saga- 
cious Pontiff  supported  Cardinal  Lavigerie,  who  led  the 
vangnard  of  that  movement,  but  the  majority  of  the 
Royalist  leaders  treated  the  admonitions  of  the  Holy  Father 
witii  as  scant  respect  as  they  bad  already  shown  to  the 
manifestations  of  the  Archbishop  of  Algiers.  The  attitude 
of  the  reactionary  chiefs  had  little  effect ;  its  most  tangible 
result  was  to  cause  the  defeat,  at  tbe  elections  of  1893,  of 
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certain  Boyalists  who  had  rallied  to  the  Eepnblic  in  obedi- 
ence to  the  Pope.  The  most  diatingaished  victim  o{  this 
policy  was  the  Comte  Albert  de  Mttn,  who  lost  his  seat  in 
the  Morbihan.  That  eloquent  orator  had  become  well 
known  ontside  France,  not  as  a  monarchical  depatj,  bnt  as 
the  apostle  of  Christian  Socialism,  a  creed  which  lieo  XIII. 
had  patronised  in  his  encyclical  ntterancea.  Owing  to  the 
attractive  personality  of  ite  foremost  exponent,  the  preaching 
of  Christian  Socialism  has  given  to  the  movement  a  pro- 
minence out  of  proportion  to  its  spread  among  the  popula- 
tion ;  and  when  M.  de  Mun  sought  another  seat  in  the 
Chamber,  he  did  not  ask  the  suSrages  of  an  industrial 
centre,  but  was  elected  by  an  agricultural  constituency  of 
Finist^re  where  his  Christianity  was  more  highly  appreciated 
than  his  Socialism. 

With  the  extended  representation  in  the  Chamber  of 
Socialism  that  does  not  call  itself  Christian  it  is  impossible  to 
deal  in  a  general  survey  of  the  situation  in  France,  because 
any  generalisation  on  the  subject  would  be  misleading. 
The  Socialism  of  Boubaix  in  the  Nord  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  the  Gascon  Socialism  at  Toulouse,  and  both  differ  from 
the  revolutionary  Socialism  of  the  Communards  of  Paris, 
Though  all  these  forms  of  it  have  one  point  of  resemblance, 
in  that  they  designate  the  party  of  disorder.  Then,  asun, 
arises  the  question  of  the  relations  of  modem  Sociiuism 
with  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  that 
leads  to  a  apecnlation  of  high  interest  as  to  whether  the 
Socialists  vrill  ever  capture  the  votes  of  the  peasant  pro- 
prietors. The  anti-Semitic  movement  in  France  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  a  war  against  capital,  and  its  a^nts  confess 
that  in  pursuing  their  propaganda  in  rural  dutricts  where 
the  clergy  have  influence — -the  priests  being,  for  obviona 
reasons,  amenable  to  the  anti-Semitic  doctrine — ^the  greatest 
cantion  has  to  be  exercised  in  the  use  of  terms,  as  the 
peasant  has  a  vague  idea  that  Socialism  means  the  confis- 
cation of  the  soil  he  owns.  At  present  complete  confusion 
reigns  among  the  Socialist  chiefs,  not  only  from  the  jealousy 
of  rival  sects  and  coteries,  but  even  in  the  definition  of  their 
first  principles,  one  group  applauding  M,  Millerand  for  his 
excommunication  from  the  faith  of  sSl  who  do  not  recognise 
that  Uiere  is  no  Socialism  that  is  not  Collectivism,  while 
others  denounce  the  definition,  both  as  nnscientific  and  as 
tiding  to  alarm  the  individualist  democracy  of  the  rural 
provinces. 

From  the  English  point  of  view  the  dismay  caused  in  th^ 
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Moderate  Repoblican  party,  of  which  M.  L^on  Saj  was  ths 
spokesman,  at  the  prospect  of  an  income  tax  being  establiahed 
in  France,  is  ezcesaire ;  bat  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  habits  of  French  thriftiness,  and  the  BecretiTeness  of  the 
peasant  in  piling  np  his  hoards,  the  amount  of  which  he  con- 
ceals from  his  nearest  kindred.  It  is  his  complete  liberty 
in  saving  and  accumulating  that  is  one  cause  of  the  wealth 
of  the  French  nation.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  young  school 
of  politicians  which  has  no  sympathy  with  the  Socialists, 
or  even  with  the  fiadicals,  whose  members  are  in  favour 
both  of  an  income  tax  and  of  the  progressive  method  of  its 
imposition,  their  fancy  being  taken  by  the  practice  in 
England  of  the  Conservative  party  to  introduce  sweeping 
measares  of  reform.  Several  of  them  are  included  in  Hie 
moderate  M^line  cabinet  which  has  displaced  the  Kadicol 
Bourgeois  ministry,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  leading, 
not  very  willingly,  the  Prime  Minister,  who  is  best  known 
as  a  prominent  protectionist. 

In  the  principle  which  M.  M^line  represents  the  country 
is  practically  united  j  indeed,  one  may  say  that  Protec- 
tionism is  one  of  the  few  questions  on  which  France  has 
made  up  its  mind.  At  Lyons,  at  Bordeaux,  and  at  other 
commercial  centres,  tradition,  as  well  as  local  industry,  has 
maintained  a  remnant  of  Free-traders,  but  they  are  only  a 
remnant.  It  is  useless  for  the  advocates  of  Free-trade  to 
lecture  France  on  the  consequences  of  its  policy  as  regards 
the  mother- country.  There  is,  however,  one  aspect  of 
French  Protectionism  which  it  behoves  our  statesmen  to 
watch  closely.  The  French  possessions  abroad,  which  are 
ranked  aa  colonies,  have  recently  been  increased  by  the 
annexation  of  Madagascar,  and  there  are  French  politicians, 
protectionists  up  to  a  certain  point,  who  are  expressing 
doubts  if  it  will  be  for  the  welfare  of  that  vast  territory 
to  apply  to  it  the  tariff's  which  are  exacted  by  French 
custom-houses.  They  exhort  M,  M^line,  notwithstanding 
his  principles  and  the  free  hand  that  he  has  to  apply  them, 
to  hesitate  before  crippling  the  developement  of  this  great 
country  in  its  infancy  as  a  French  possession.  The  com- 
merce of  the  colonies  under  a  protective  regime  can 
hardly  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Complete  statistics  of 
the  departments  of  the  State  are  brought  oat  somewhat 
tardily  in  France,  and  we  have  before  us  the  comparative 
statement  of  the  exportatioos  and  importations  in  the 
colonies  corrected  only  up  to  1893 ;  but  the  previous  decade 
was  one  of  great  importance,  as  it  saw  the  so-called  xolonial 
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moremeDt,  of  which  tbe  most  conspicuous  feature  was  the 
Tonkin  expedition.  It  is  therefore  instructive  to  note  that 
the  importotionB  into  the  French  colonies,  which  increased 
enormonsly  up  to  1884,  have  since  that  date  decreased, 
having  amounted  to  252,000,000  francs  in  that  year  and  ' 
227,000,000  in  1893.  The  same  movement  is  to  he  observed  / 
in  the  matter  of  exportations,  which  in  1884  were  of  the/ 
value  of  240,000,000  francs  and  in  1893  only  195,000,000.  ' 
It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  this  compntation  the  great 
poesesaions  of  France  in  North  Africa  do  not  figure. 
Algeria  is  not  a  colony,  but  an  integral  part  of  France, 
administered  neither  under  the  new  Colonial  Office  like 
Cochin-Chino,  Senegal,  Martinique,  and  henceforth  Mada- 
gascar ;  nor  like  Tunis,  which  is  a  protectorate  subject  to 
the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs.  It  is  divided  into  provinces, 
which  are  practically  departments,  each  having  a  pr^fet  at 
its  head,  and  administration,  finance,  justice,  and  education 
are  under  the  respective  orders  oE  the  various  ministries  in 
Paris,  the  governor-general  being  a  kind  of  general  inspector 
of  this  outlying  part  of  France,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  responsible  to  no  minister  in  particular.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  the  condition  of  Algeria  after  two  generations  of 
occnpation  is  satisfactory;  not  only  is  its  maintenance  very 
costly  to  France,  hut,  what  is  more  significant,  the  French 
people  have  possessed  this  magnificent  territory  at  their 
gates  for  over  sixty  years,  and  nearly  one-half  of  the 
sparse  European  population  is  not  French.  This  fact, 
more  eloquently  than  anything  else,  displays  the  weakness 
of  the  French  colonial  system.  When  France  takes  posses- 
sion of  any  portion  of  the  earth,  near  or  remote,  her  sons 
decline  to  exile  themselves  and  to  go  forth  to  develope  it. 
Consequently,  French  colonisation  usually  means  the  de- 
spatch to  the  new  dependency  of  a  band  of  officials,  of 
whom  the  most  important  are  the  custom-house  officers. 
Differential  taxation  against  the  imporfs  of  foreign  powers  is 
the  chief  result  of  the  so-called  colonial  expansion  of  France. 
An  independent  Ministry  of  the  Colonies  has  been  established 
too  recently  to  be  judged  by  its  results.  It  has  under  it,  as 
we  have  seen,  neither  Algeria  nor  Tunis,  the  latter  being  a 
protectorate  under  the  Foreign  Office,  and  as  Tunis  pays  its 
way,  while  Algeria,  at  the  best,  is  a  costly  military  training 
ground,  it  is  not  surprising  that  at  the  Quai  d'Orsay  the 
belief  in  the  system  of  protectorates  should  be  strong. 
Time  will  show  what  the  new  Colonial  Department  will  do 
for  Mada^^car. 
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The  enthasiasm  on  the  departure  of  the  troops  which 
went  out  on  the  expedition  to  that  ielaad  was  bo  scant 
that  it  waa  evident  that,  had  diaaBt«T  awaited  them,  Bimilar 
to  that  which  occurred  to  the  forces  in  Tonkin,  the  ministets 
considered  respoDsible  would  have  experienced  M.  Jules 
Ferry's  unpopularity.  As  it  was,  the  hardships  suffered  on 
the  route  during  that  ill-organised  expedition  caused  con- 
ijiderable  popuUr  feeling,  as  the  army,  as  at  present  organ- 
ised, is  not  a  professional  corps,  the  whole  nation  passing 
through  its  ranks.  France  with  all  her  wealth  could  not 
afford  to  lose  the  productive  lahour  of  over  300,000  of  her 
youth  annually  for  three  years,  which  would  mean  a  per- 
petual drain  of  a  million  young  men.  The  proportion  of 
exemptions  differs  from  year  to  year.  This  year,  for  example 
(of  which  we  shall  not  have  the  official  returns  for  a  long 
while  to  come),  it  is  said  that  the  authorities  have  been 
nansually  severe ;  the  average,  however,  seems  to  be  abont 
forty  per  cent.  The  men  excused  from  service  include  those 
who  have  legal  right  of  exemption  as  being  the  support  of 
their  families,  and  those  afflicted  with  physical  infirmity. 
The  statistics  on  this  subject  are  an  example  of  the  danger 
of  the  study  of  that  class  of  literature  when  unsupported 
by  independent  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  the  official 
figures  {for  example,  in  1892,  when,  out  of  343,000  recruits, 
108,000  were  rejected  for  physical  unfitnasa]  would  give  the 
impression  that  France  was  becoming  a  nation  of  invalids 
and  cripples,  whereas  a  very  slight  Iwdily  or  constitutional 
imperfection  will  exempt  from  service.  Moreover,  a  large 
number  of  those  who  are  accepted  have  to  serve  only  one 
year  instead  of  three  by  reason  of  their  belonging  to  certain, 
professions,  or  of  having  passed  certain  examinations,  or  of 
fulfilling  other  conditions  which  accord  this  partial  exemp- 
tion, Tet  when  all  these  palliations  are  taken  into  account, 
it  is  a  terrible  tax  on  the  resources  of  the  nation.  To  say 
that  the  military  service  is  accepted  cheerfully  would  be  mis- 
leading, but  it  is  submitted  to  without  much  complaint,  and 
here  we  have  that  amazing  phase  of  modem  democracy,  uni- 
versal suffrage  giving  its  sanction  to  universal  military  service. 
The  ethical  effect  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  nation 
passing  through  the  ranks  of  the  army  is  too  complicated  a 
subject  to  be  treated  cursorily.  It  may  be  said,  however, 
that  though  France  is  a  nation  of  soldiers,  it  is  not  a  nation 
of  bellicose  warriors,  and  if  the  country  had  to  declare  for 
peace  or  war,  the  fact  that  every  family  in  the  land  has  to 
contribute  its  fighting  contingent  would  secure  peace  in 
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perpetait;.  TJnfortanatelj,  whenever  France  is  involved  in 
war,  the  ooantrj  will  have  had  as  little  to  aaj  to  it  as  in  the 
days  of  nndemocratic  government.  It  will  be  decided  at 
Paris,  perhaps  on  orders  from  St.  Petersburg,  and  no 
doubt  the  boulevards  will  be  as  delirious  as  they  were  in 
July  1870,  while  a  section  of  the  Parisian  population  shouts 
in  the  name  of  the  peaceable  French  nation. 

"With  international  complications  we  do  not  intend  here  to 
deal.  The  interior  condition  of  France  may,  however,  have 
a  very  decided  bearing  on  them  in  the  near  future,  and  our 
task  has  been,  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  government  of  that 
country  since  the  last  great  European  war,  and  by  glancing 
at  some  of  the  results  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  Republican 
r^me,  to  make  clear  what  are  the  chief  features  in  the 
actual  situation  of  our  neighbours.  There  seems  to  be  a 
complete  failure,  beyond  remedy,  of  the  Parliamentary  system, 
with  no  alternate  r^me  supported  in  the  country,  the 
State  being  saved  from  anarchy  by  the  strong  machinery  of 
centralised  government  which  survives  not  only  ministries 
and  parliaments,  but  revolutions  and  dynasties.  Then  there 
is  the  nation,  as  regards  the  vast  majority  of  its  members, 
peaceable,  industrious,  indifferent  to  politics ;  and  then, 
formed  of  the  manhood  of  this  nation,  there  is  one  of  the 
most  gigantic  armed  forces  the  world  has  ever  seen.  What 
will  be  the  result  of  this  combination  in  the  declining  days 
of  the  nineteenth  century?  Will  the  centralised  machine 
be  strong  enough  to  resist  the  disarray  of  governmental 
anarchy  P  Will  the  thrift  and  labour  of  the  people  be  snfiS- 
cient  to  make  up  for  the  eztrav^ance  of  the  incompetent 
exponents  of  the  Parliamentary  system?  Will  some  feeble 
combination  of  politicians,  Ottered  in  their  Bepnblican 
vanity  by  the  interested  alliance  of  an  autocratic  power,  put 
at  its  disposal  the  armed  manhood  of  France?  TheTe  is  no 
one  in  tJiat  land,  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Vosges,  who 
would  venture  to  make  a  forecast. 

It  is  the  desire  of  Englishmen  of  all  parties  to  see  France 
peaceful  and  prosperous,  and  governed  by  a  stable  Govern- 
ment deserving  the  respect  of  her  citizens.  On  this  side 
of  the  Channel  there  is  nothing  but  goodwill  towards  the 
French  Republic. 
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Abt.  IX. — Historical  and  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  Hational 
Portrait    QaUery.     Compiled    Ijy    Sir    George    Sohabp; 
reviued,  Ac.,  by  Lionel  Cost,  M.A.     London  :  1896. 
Tt  was  stated,  in  a  biography  of  Freemaa's  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  that  in  spite  of  his  interest  in  architecture  he 
had  only  once  in  his  life  been  dragged  into  a  picture  gallery 
by  the  exertions  of  his  friend  J.  R.  Green.     It  is,  we  take  it, 
the   misfortune  of  history  that  its  writers  have   been  too 
ready  to  rely  upon  purely  literary  evidence  and  to  ignore  the 
historical  contributions  of  painting  and  the  arts.    The  de- 
votees of  history  might  take  a  lesson  from  Dante  and  gain 
their  information 

'  Non  pur  per  lo  sonar  delle  parole, 
Ma  per  la  vbta  che  non  meno  agogna.' 

At  times  a  drawing  may  be  the  sole  authority  for  a  fact;  the 
Irish  Celtic  chieftaans  of  Elizabeth's  time  have  been  often 
incorrectly  and  picturesquely  described.  The  authentic 
evidence  for  them  is  a  drawing  by  Albert  I>iirer  in  the 
museum  at  Berlin.  For  those  who  see  in  history  *  little  but 
'  the  biography  of  great  men,'  Carlyle  declared  with  tratfa 
that  '  a  bodily  likeness '  was  '  one  of  the  most  primary 
'  wants.'  Painting  also  may  throw  a  no  less  welcome  light 
upon  the  character  of  an  institution  or  of  a  people.  The 
picture  of  Ambn^o  Lorenzetti  at  Siena  interprets  the 
Ghibelline  view  of  the  Empire  no  less  clearly  than  the  '  De 

*  Monarchia ; '  and  the  frescoes  and  paintings  of  Florence 
reveal  to  us  a  new  and  altogether  different  order  of  beings 
from  the  Florentines  who  are  described  in  the  writings  of 
Macchiavelli  and  Guiciardini.  Nevertheless,  we  once  heard 
a  brilliant  scholar  remark  that  he  took  no  account  of  pictures, 

*  except,  of  course,  of  those  few  which  had  worked  themselves 

*  into  literature.' 

The  greater  accessibility  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
may,  perhaps,  do  something  to  more  fully  convince  oar 
historians  of  the  need  of  illustrating  our  history  by  our  art. 
The  collection,  founded  in  1856,  baa  at  le^th  concluded 
its  period  of  forty  years'  wandering  from  Westminster  to 
South  Eeusington,  and  thence  to  the  distant  wilderness  of 
Bethnal  Green.  It  will  be  of  far  more  assistance  in  the 
more  convenient  position,  which  it  owes  to  the  munificence 
of  Mr.  Alexander,  by  the  side  of  the  National  Giallery.  The 
oonntry  is  under  very  real  obligations  to  Sir  George  Scbar^ 
the  late  director  of  the  Gallery,  who  had  administered  it 
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from  Uie  first.  It  is  to  hia  bonndless  devotion  to  his  task 
and  to  the  exhaoative  knowledge  of  English  portmit-painting 
which  he  enshrined  in  his  note-booke,  that  the  collection 
owes  its  present  excellence.  It  seems  part  of  the  irony  of 
fate  that  he  was  deprived  by  ill  health  of  the  pleasure  to 
which  he  had  looked  forward  of  rearranging  the  collection  in 
its  present  home.  We  look  forward  to  the  sncceasfnl 
developement  of  the  Gallery  under  the  efficient  directorate  of 
Mr.  CtiBt.  We  do  not  think  we  are  derogating  from  the 
dae  prerogatives  of  the  Gallery  in  thinking  of  it  mainly 
OB  a  great  deposit  of  historical  material.  To  the  portrait- 
painter  no  doubt  it  speaks  a  different  language.  There  are 
fine  paintings  there,  of  course.  But  there  is  no  superlative 
Holbein;  to  see  his  work  at  its  best  you  must  go  to 
Windsor.  It  [can  hardly  be  said  that  Sir  Joshua  and 
Gainsboroogh  are  fairly  represented ;  their  finest  work  is 
either  next  door  or  scattered  in  private  houses  up  and  down 
England ;  and  to  see  an  adequate  Vandyke  yon  must, 
again,  go  to  the  National  Giailery.  In  fact,  Mr.  Watts  is  the 
only  painter  who  has  contributed  the  worthiest  representa- 
tion of  his  skill  in  portrait-painting  to  the  collection.  It 
is  not  merely  a  gallery  of  fine  portraits.  It  is  primarily  a 
collection  of  portraits  of  the  men  who  in  these  last  300  years 
have  deserved  best  of  their  country.  On  the  whole  the 
trtiBtees  have  successfully  followed  the  lines  laid  down  by 
Lord  Stanhope  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  Gallery. 

'  There  ought  uot,'  he  said, '  to  be  in  this  collection  a  single  portrait 
OS  to  which  a  man  of  good  edacatioD  passing  round  and  seeing  the 
name  in  the  catalogue  would  be  under  the  necessity  of  asking,  "  Who 
is  he  7 "  Such  a  question  ought  to  be  dediive  against  the  admission 
of  the  portrait.' 

Here  was  a  high  standard,  which  gives  us,  we  own,  an 
exalted  and  even  formidable  idea  of  what  the  trustees  con- 
sider a  good  education.  Still,  if  the  legend  at  the  bottom  of 
the  picture  affords  a  welcome  support  to  a  hesitating  memory, 
we  almost  always  feel  that  the  short  biography  justifies  the 
admisBion.  It  is  not,  for  instance,  at  the  first  glance 
apparent  upon  what  ground  Lady  EUenborough  bases  her 
right  to  appear  among  the  too  scanty  collection  of  eminent 
women.  But  the  experience  of  'lanthe'was  surely  varied 
and  unique.  Our  doabts  are  satisfied  as  we  learn  that,  after 
the  death  of  Lord  EUenboroagh,  she  was  successively 
married  to  a  Bavarian  nobleman,  to  a  Greek  general,  and 
then  to  an  Arab  sheik.  We  could  hare  certainly  without 
much  regret  skied  a  divine  or  two  above  the  dado,    Of^ 
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course  also  the  collection  ia  not  yet  complete.  Drake, 
Frobisher,  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Strafford,  Gibbon,  and  Shelley 
are  amon^  the  notable  gaps  which  have  not  yet  been  filled 
np.  Still,  with  Bome  omissions  and  one  or  two  superfluities, 
we  have  here  a  Sritiah  '  Thoasand,'  who  in  their  different 
ways  have  left  their  mark  deepest  upon  the  life  of  England. 
And  what,  we  may  ask,  is  the  contribution  which  these  1,050 
odd  pictures,  drawings,  and  statues  makes  to  the  history  of 
our  country  ? 

In  the  first  pla«e,  the  Gallery  brings  back  once  more  to 
our  minda  the  slow  uprising  of  British  art  in  a  way  little 
calculated  to  flatter  onr  national  self-complacency.  Honce 
Walpole  used  to  find  the  evidence  of  the  artistic  backward- 
ness of  Elizabethan  times  in  the  extravagant  ornament  of 
Queen  Elizabeth's  portraits,  with  her  '  hair  loaded  with 
'  crowns  and  powdered  with  diamonds,  her  vast  ruff,  her 
'  vaster  fardiugale  and  a  bushel  of  pearls.'  We  may,  per- 
haps, see  in  such  ornament  not  merely  the  ostentation  of 
vanity,  but  a  naive  and  unchecked  delight  in  light  and 
colour  and  gorgeous  decoration,  which  angured  not  ill  for 
art.  But  let  any  one  look  at  the  quaint  portrait  of  Sir 
Henry  Unton  (d.  1596),  with  its  odd  procession  of  scenes 
passing  through  the  background ;  the  little  pictures  of  his 
birth,  marriage,  his  Oxford  amusements,  his  travels  to 
*  Venis,'  *  Paddna,*  and  across  the  Alps  to  the  Low  Countries ; 
his  funeral  procession  and  his  monument;  and  then,  as 
evidence  of  the  desperately  late  developement  of  English  art, 
let  him  remember  that  Raphael  had  been  dead  for  about 
eighty  years  before  the  picture  was  painted.  Nor  is  it  par- 
ticularly flattering  to  our  pride  to  remind  ourselves  that  for 
the  first  250  years  of  painting  in  England  what  paiuting 
was  done  was  not  executed  by  English  hands.  For  two 
centuries  and  a  half  England  found  it  easier  to  buy  than  to 
breed.  Henry  VIII.  began  by  borrowing  Holbein  from  Basle. 
From  Spain  Sir  Antonio  More,  a  native  of  Utrecht,  was  sent 
by  Charles  V.  to  paint  Queen  Mary  and  her  Court.  Zuccaro 
and  Gheeraedts  and  Mierevelt,  who  painted  the  circle  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  came  to  us,  the  one  from  Italy  and  France, 
the  second  from  Bruges,  and  the  third  from  Delft.  Charles  I. 
invited  Vandyke  from  Antwerp;  Sir  Peter  Lely,  the  son 
of  a  man  who  had  changed  his  name  Irom  Tan  der  Yaas, 
was  bom  at  Soest,  in  Westphalia ;  and  Sir  Godfrey  Eneller, 
court-painter  to  five  kings  of  England,  came  to  us  from 
Lubeck.  Dobson,  who  painted  with  Charles  I.  at  Oxford, 
and  Walker,  '  Cromwell's  portrait-pwnter,'  are   the  only 
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English  names  to  note  io  a  period  which  may  be  considered 
either  as  a  loag  captivity  of  England  to  the  foreigner,  or  as 
an  inatance  of  that  unity  and  interdependence  of  European 
civilisation  -which  national  histories  often  flagrantly  ignore. 
The  legacy  of  this  tradition  perhaps  acconnta  for  an  nn- 
fortnnat«  habit  which  the  English  sovereigns  of  a  later  date 
have  contracted  of  having  themselves  painted  by  second-rate 
foreigners.  This  period  may,  however,  be  said  to  end  in 
1723,  to  adopt  an  arbitrary  bnt  convenient  date.  In  that 
year  Kneller  died  and  Sir  Joshna  was  bom,  and  some  of 
Hogarth's  most  famous  engravings  were  just  about  to 
appear. 

It  was  about  the  year  1775  that  Winckelmann  wrote  a 
treatise  to  prove  that  the  English  were  incapable  of  achiev- 
ing excellence  in  art,  partly  because  of  their  natural 
deficiency  of  genius,  partly  because  of  their  abomioable 
climate.  Winckelmann's  treatise  was  no  sooner  written 
than  it  was  disproved  by  the  appearance  of  BeynoMs, 
Gainsborough,  and  Bomney.  The  attempt  to  explain 
social  characteristics  by  reference  to  race  qualities  is  a 
treacherous  experiment  at  any  time,  and  is  usually  a 
cloudy  method  of  confessing  one's  ignorance.  There  are 
other  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  the  backwardness  of  British 
art.  It  was  probably  the  Beformation  more  than  any  other 
cause  which  prevented  the  seed  that  might  have  been  sown 
by  Holbein's  visit  from  springing  up  and  coming  to 
maturity.  It  is  true  that  in  the  IjOw  Countries  the  Infor- 
mation merely  changed  the  kind  of  painting  that  was 
produced.  But  there  painting  bad  taken  firm  root  before 
the  great  religions  change  arrived.  It  was  different  in 
England.  That  event  out  us  off  from  the  great  artistic 
centi-es  of  Europe.  It  made  even  foreign  painters  regard 
England  as  a  country  possibly  perilous  for  the  soul  and 
anyhow  nnremunerative  for  the  pocket.  It  is  said,  for  in- 
stance, that  Zacearo  left  Queen  Elizabeth's  Court  in 
protest  against  the  Protestantism  of  the  country.  It  hod 
also  a  permanent  effect.  It  shut  the  door  on  any  opening 
for  religious  art.  Nowhere  is  there  a  sharper  contrast 
between  the  chieBy  Teutonic  North  and  the  mainly  Latinised 
Sonth  of  Europe  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  interior  of  their 
respective  churches  and  cathedrals.  In  England  there 
was  to  be  no  place  for  painting  in  the  chnrohes.  As  late  as 
1773  there  waa  a  scheme  for  decorating  the  inside  of  St. 
Panl's  with  paintings  by  Sir  Joshua  and  Romney,  West, 
Barry  and  Angelica  Eaufmann ;  but  the  Bishop  of  London 
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waa  then  too  good  a  Prote3taiit,  and  interposed  hia  ban. 
When  West  wished  to  do  some  religious  paintings  for  the 
private  chapel  of  Cieorge  III.,  it  needed  the  egtablishment 
uf  a  committee  of  half  a  dozen  bishops  to  reassure  the  mind 
of  the  scmpntouB  King  that  there  was  no  Popery  in  it.  The 
ruin  done  by  the  Reformation  was  more  perfectly  carried 
out  by  the  Poritaos.  The  worst  kings  from  the  political 
point  of  view  have  often  been  the  best  from  that  of  painting. 
Charles  I.  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  He  was  par  ex~ 
cellence  the  best  painter's  king  that  England  ever  had. 
Must  not  the  mouths  of  the  trustees  of  the  National  Gallery 
still  water  at  the  thought  of  the  glories  of  Charles's  gallery, 
his  460  paintings,  his  twenty-eight  Titians,  nine  Raphaels, 
sixteen  Vandykes,  eleven  .Holbeins,  eleven  Correggios, 
seven  Tintorets,  four  Yeroneses,  and  two  Leonardos  ?  The 
Parliament  sold  them  all  for  the  sum  of  38,000L  The 
famous  order  of  1645  ran  that  all  pictures  and  statues  at 
York  House  should  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland  and 
the  North,  if  not  savouring  of  idolatry.  Those  which  con- 
tained representations  of  the  Yii^in  or  the  Second  Person 
of  the  Trinity  should  be  burnt.  Ireland,  however,  got  little 
of  the  money.  It  went  partly  to  pay  the  King's  debts,  and 
partly  to  strengthen  the  navy. 

The  Civil  Wars  left  little  leisure  for  artistic  effort  except 
ou  the  part  of  the  medallists.  We  know  of  one  painter, 
Cornelius  Janeen,  who  quitted  the  country  for  a  less  turbu- 
lent land  at  the  request  of  his  wife.  Puritanism,  toOj  left 
l>ehind  its  permanent  trace  upon  the  nation.  A  love  of 
beanty  seemed  to  savour  of  sin ;  an  approach  to  the  seusuona 
was  the  first  snare  of  the  devil.  There  was  a  Puritan  tract 
published  in  1678  called  '  Jnst  and  Eeasonable  Apprehen- 
'  sions  of  Naked  Breasts  and  Shoulders.'  When  native 
British  art  was  at  last  to  make  a  shoot,  it  was  full  of  the 
strong,  moral,  Philistine  feeling  that  pervades  and  spoils  the 
ivork  of  Hogarth.  It  was  not  to  picture  to  us  divine  Olympian 
irods  and  goddesses,  nor  a  vision  of  etherealised  angels.  It 
was  to  tell  us  the  sad  and  awful  ends  of  rakes  and  harlots 
•iiai  idle  apprentices. 

'  Nut  here,  0  Apollo,  were  haunts  meet  for  thee.' 

Of  course  the  custom  of  painting  pictures  for  exhibition 
and  subsequent  sale  is  very  modem  iu  origin.  The  Academy 
dates  only  from  1768.  Thus  through  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  painting  in  England  was  a  very  slender 
plant,  nntended  by  the  nation  and  nourishing  almost  alone 
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i&tbesnnBhiiteof  the  Coart.  Portrait-paiatiDg  was,  indeed, 
almost  the  sole  branch  of  the  art  left  Btanding.  It  was  the 
only  lacratiTe  portion  of  the  profession.  In  a  print  of 
Hogarth's  the  current  of  rojral  favour  waters  the  trees  of 
painting,  scnlpture,  and  architecture.  The  two  former 
flourish ;  of  painting  one  low  single  ahoot  alone  remains 
green,  and  this,  by  an  ingenious  device,  is  shown  to  represent 
portraiture.  It  was  out  of  this  depth  of  degradation  that 
painting  lifted  itself  towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  under  the  presiding  genius  of  Sir  Joshua,  whom 
Buskin  once  at  least,  and  at  all  events  in  one  passage,  called 
'  the  prince  of  portraH^paintera,'  and  '  one  of  the  seven 
*  colonrists  of  the  world.' 

*  Fainting,'  said  Dr.  Johnson, '  is  an  art  that  can  illustrate, 
'  but  cannot  inform.'  There  is  little  in  the  distinction 
which  is  drawn  by  the  doctor.  The  method  of  information 
which  is  used  by  painting  is  not  verbal.  Bat  it  would 
appear  that  painting  can  inform  ns  about  a  period  by 
illustrating  it  for  us.  Every  one  realises  how  Dante  or 
OoeUie  illustrate  and  reveal,  while  they  influence  and  modify, 
the  character  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Similarly  it  is 
possible  to  read  the  character  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  works  of  Sir  Joshua  and  Hogarth  at  least  as  clearly  as 
in  the  writings  of  Bolingbroke  and  Burke.  Sir  Joshua 
exhibits  to  ns  the  century  in  its  own  grand  style ;  he  portrays 
it  in  the  light  in  which  it  would  have  desired  itself  to  be 
represented ;  he  gives  us  the  picture  of  the  great  aristocracy, 
which  captured  the  Crown  in  the  first  half  of  the  century 
and  which  fought  in  the  last  half  against  the  power  of 
George  IIL  In  all  good  faith,  without  the  sneers  of 
Thackeray,  he  shows  us  the  elegance,  the  pomps  and 
vanities  of  the  aristocratic  society,  the  brainless  arrogance 
of  the  young  fops  of  the  day,  and  the  stately  and  dignified 
manners  of  the  ancien  regime.  He  gives  us  a  ghmpse,  too, 
of  the  intellectual  circle;  his  brash  is  as  essential  as 
Boswell's  pen  to  bring  Dr.  Johnson  before  the  eyes  of 
posterity.  We  catch  s^ht  of  Burke  not  through  a  cloud  of 
rhetoric,  bat  in  the  somewhat  unfamiliar  aspect  of  his  plain 
brown  dreaa.  Garrick  snSered  his  features  to  be  drawn  by 
him,  and  did  not  provoke  him,  as  he  did  intentionally  pro- 
voke Gainsborough,  into  despair  at  finding  that 'he  possessed 
'  every  one's  features  but  his  own.'  Or,  again,  Sir  Joshua 
gives  us  the  spirit  of  the  'second  hundred  years'  war.'  As 
Charles  Kingsley  once  said, '  there  you  get  a  glimpse  of  the 
*  age  which  put  its  back  into  the  fight  against  the  French 
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'Kevolution  and  beat  it.'  He  repreaentB  the  age  on  ita 
heroic  Bide  in  his  portraits  of  these  strong  and  bellicose 
seamen,  such  as  Admiral  Eeppel,  whom  he  mast  have 
studied  with  care  on  his  first  voyage  to  Borne.  Even  to 
name  Sir  Joshna  and  Hogarth  in  one  breath  is  illnstrative 
of  the  age  in  which  both  lived.  Sir  Joshua  only  once 
allndes  to  Hogarth  in  the  *  Discourses ; '  he  could  not  but 
feel  him  to  be  a  sinner  against  all  the  canons,  and  beyond 
the  pale.  In  truth,  the  two  men  lived  in  different  worlds 
apart,  and  misunderstood  ea^^h  other ;  but  then  the  people  of 
England  were  bisected  into  separate  worlds  at  that  time,  with 
at  least  an  equally  sharp  division.  Some  glimpses  of  the  great 
world  are  shown  us  by  Hogarth ;  but  in  the  '  Marriage  a  la 
■  Mode '  he  only  touches  either  on  its  foibles  and  weaknesses, 
it«  vanity,  its  extravagance,  its  profligacy,  its  greed  of  gold ; 
or  else  he  gives  a  glimpse  of  the  manners  and  fashions  of 
the  age,  the  furniture  of  the  rake's  levee  room,  the  apart- 
ments of  the  husband  and  wife,  the  rage  for  building,  their 
hroken-DOsed  busts,  their  cards,  and  their  blue  china.  But 
Hogarth  answers  the  needs  of  the  school  of  history,  which, 
wearied  of  kings  and  courts,  demands  to  know  *  what  the 
'  people  were  doing.'  If  that  question  be  asked  of  England 
in  the  eighteenth  centmy  yoa  must  turn  to  Hogarth  for  the 
answer.  Hogarth  drew  his  inspiration  from  the  life,  the 
bustle,  the  inexhaustible  vitality  of  the  crowds  of  London. 
The  old  buildings  and  churches  and  unsavoury  streets  live 
for  us  again  in  his  paintings  and  engravings.  In  the 
ordinary  political  history  we  guess  the  existence  of  this 
coarse,  brutal  and  degraded  populace  from  the  career  of 
Wilkes,  the  ferocity  of  Junius,  and  from  a  casual  explosion 
of  the  submerged  depths  in  the  Gordon  riots.  The  living 
picture  of  this  brutalised  under-world,  which  lay  far  out  of 
the  ken  of  Sir  Joshua  and  his  stately  nobility,  is  given  us  in 
Hogarth.  His  painting,  said  Fuseli,  is  'tbe  history  book 
'  of  the  vulgar.'  Some  of  his  scenes  contribute  little  to  the 
sum  total  of  the  beautiful  existing  in  the  world  for  all  their 
excellent  drawing ;  but  to  tbe  historian  they  are  invaluable 
as  fathoming  the  depths  of  the  demoralisation  of  this  same 
'  vulgar,'  the  grossness  of  their  vice,  their  cock-fights,  their 
Tyburn  executions,  their  alcoholism,  and  their  gin.  Itisaimply 
with  a  boundless  interest  in  every  kind  of  life,  with  the  eyes 
of  a  moralist  doubtless,  but  not  the  least  with  the  eyes  of 
a  reformer,  that  Hogarth  draws  his  picture;  and  he  savagely 
caricatured  the  Methodism  which  was  the  sole  instrument  at 
work  to  raise  the  people.    Again,  May  in  his  '  Constitutional 
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*  History '  quotes  the  letter  of  George  III.  in  which  the  King 
oBers  Lord  liorth  some  '  gold  pills  '  as  a  useful  specific  for 
a  general  election.  This,  with  the  generalities  of  Boling- 
hroke  or  Burke,  is  the  sort  of  literary  evidence  that  exists  for 
the  political  corruption  of  the  day ;  but  in  the  contest  at 
Guzzledown  one  can  see  with  one's  own  eyes  a  corruption, 
which  was  less  refitted  and  hypocritical  than  in  the  Parlia- 
mentary elections  of  our  time  ;  and  Hogarth  revelled  in 
what  he  called  '  the  celestial  spirit  of  anarchy  and  confusion ' 
which  he  saw  in  it.  Or,  again,  we  have  in  him  a  picture  of 
the  rise  of  the  new  commercial  magnate,  with  his  cold- 
blooded love  of  money  and  his  basiness-like  precautions 
about  his  dead  daughter's  riug ;  or  of  the  national  hatred 
and  contempt  of  the  starved  French  in  liis  picture  of  the 
'  Gates  of  Calais.'  Horace  Walpole,  indeed,  considered  him 
'  rather  as   a   writer  of  comedy  with   a  pencil   than  as  a 

*  painter.'  As  a  writer  of  comedy  with  a  pencil  he  had  him- 
self wished  to  be  considered — at  all  events  so  far  as  the  Bake's 
and  Harlot's  progress  were  concerned.  But  it  is  a  singular 
and  unexpected  thing  about  him  that  after  all  he  was  much 
more  than  this.  The  portrait  of  himself  in  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery  and  the  picture  of  Sigismunda  in  the 
National  Gallery  must  make  us  dissent  from  Walpole's 
view  that '  as  a  painter  be  had  but  little  merit.'  He  has 
been  regarded  too  much  as  the  moralist  and  the  caricaturist. 
He  had  a  vast  capacity  for  producing  ugliness,  but  it  is 
strange  after  all  to  find  that  as  a  colourist  he  achieved  a 
texture  equal  to  that  of  the  old  masters.  It  is  not  at  all, 
therefore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  all  his  contemporaries  held 
that  his  colouring  was  bad. 

Nor  is  it  merely  the  general  character  of  an  age  which  the 
painters  reveal  to  posterity.  Every  now  and  then  some 
special  feature  or  some  particular  deteil  is  brought  by  them 
into  prominence.  Take,  for  instance,  the  military  group  in 
Boom  25  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery ;  it  suffers,  perhaps, 
a  little  from  the  absence  of  the  Elizabethan  seamen,  one 
representative  of  whom  is  upstairs  in  the  Tudor  room.  Is 
it  not  of  interest  to  note  bow  the  group  seems  dominated 
by  its  admirals  ?  We  see  Clive  and  Wolfe  and  even 
Wellington  surrounded  and  overshadowed  by  the  naval 
heroes,  who  made  possible  the  Buccesses  of  the  generals 
upon  ^e  land.  Is  it  not  also  of  some  significance  &at  the 
only  portrait  in  the  gallery  connected  with  South  Africa  is 
that  of  the  admiral  who  annexed  the  Cape  to  the  British 
Empire?     Facing  this  group  on  the  opposite  ivall  there 
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happens  to  bang  the  portrait  of  Kobert  Browning.  It  is 
a  not  unhappy  coincidence  of  arrangement  that  the  author 
of '  Home  Thonghts  from  Abroad '  chances  to  face  the  con- 
queror of  Cape  St.  Yincent,  the  hero  of  Gibraltar,  and  the 
victor  of  Trafalgar.  '  Here  and  there  has  England  helped 
'  me ;  how  shall  I  help  England,  say  ? ' 

Or,  to  take  a  different  point,  the  groups  of  Foritaa 
portraits  are  well  calculated,  we  think,  to  remove  some 
popular  misconception.  Walker  waa  a  painter  who  was 
quite  capable  of  representing  strength  when  he  saw  it,  as  in 
his  portrait  of  Cromwell ;  but  his  Lambert  and  his  Ireton  axe 
scarcely  the  type  of  men  whom  we  associate  with  Ironsides. 
Intelligence  seems  marked  on  the  open  forehead  of  Ireton ; 
refinement  and  ahilily  appear  to  be  visible  in  the  &ce  of 
Lambert.  But  these  men  scarcely  seem  the  stnff  to  make 
civil  wars  with.  It  may  be  worth  while  too  to  notice  one 
smaU  point  of  fashion  and  to  glance  at  the  hair  they  wear. 
We  have  onr  menial  picture  of  the  crop-haired  'Boundhead;' 
but '  Roundhead  '  waa  a  nickname  and  not  a  description,  at 
least  of  the  leaders.  All  the  Puritan  leaders  of  note  in  the 
Gallery  wear  their  hair  lonjf.  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall, 
Lambert,  Ireton,  Milton,  Cromwell  himself  all  follow  the 
fashion.  'Bonndhead'  wa8,of course,  anickname  applied  to 
Puritans  because  they  had  the  support  of  the  short-haired 
apprentices  of  the  City.  It  implied,  no  doubt,  the  party 
of  the  City  mob.  The  only  people  of  this  period  in  the 
collection  who  really  wear  tJieir  hair  short  are  Archbishop 
TJseher  and  Archbishop  Laud. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  of  course  obvious  limits  to 
the  amount  of  light  which  pictures  can  throw  on  the 
character  of  an  age.  Glance  at  the  portraits  of  the  Bestora- 
tion  period.  The  real  life  of  the  time  is  not  to  be  found  in 
the  room  which  seems  dedicat<ed  to  the  tutelary  genios  of 
ChiiSnch,  but  in  the  scientiGc  dcvelopement  of  the  time,  in 
the  vigorous  life  of  Parliament,  and  in  the  social  changes  of 
the  age.  But,  for  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act, 
or  the  decay  of  the  yeomanry,  we  must  look  in  other  direc- 
tions than  Eut. 

It  is  clear  too  that  painting  may  make  no  light  or  un- 
important contribution  to  the  ever  fascinating  subject  of 
character  analysis.  '  Iiet  a  man  read  a  character  in  my 
'  Lord  Clarendon,'  says  Jonathan  Bichardson,  '  and  certainly 
'  never  was  there  a  better  painter  in  that  kind ;  he  will  find 
'  it  improved  by  seeing  a  picture  of  the  same  person  by 
'  Vandyck.'     Doubtless  the  study  of  physiogfuomy  is   still 
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less  of  a  science  than  the  science  of  histoiy.  But,  after  all, 
we  trost  in  ordinarj  life  our  instinctlTe  impreasioQS  of  men. 
Unfair  they  maj  be,  but  we  take  by  them  our  measure  of 
a  man's  personality.  Why  should  we  put  less  confidence  in 
the  study  of  a  great  historical  personage  by  those  who  have 
a  special  ^nius  in  reading  character  in  the  coantenance? 
There  is,  indeed,  a  class  of  men  who  largely  win  their  place 
by  sheer  charm  of  personality.  Their  position  sometimes 
puzzles  posterity,  and  a  picture  may  be  the  sole  means  of 
giving  the  clue.  The  present  generation  has  almost  for- 
gotten  everything  about  Lord  Melbourne,  except  his  famous 
qnestion,  *  Why  can't  you  let  it  alone  ? '  His  portrait  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  available  explanation  of  the  now  under- 
rated capacity  of  the  man,  and  of  the  strong  personal 
attraction  which  be  had  for  all  who  knew  him. 

Again,  the  portraits  serve  to  clear  our  conceptions  of  the 
characters  who  played  a  secondary  part  on  the  stage.  We 
all  frame  aa  we  read  more  or  less  accurate  ideas  of  the  great 
names  of  history.  But  our  study  of  an  ^e  is  rarely  detailed 
or  leisurely  enough  to  let  us  linger  over  the  minor  men, 
who  yet  have  their  place  for  those  who  would  grasp  the 
whole  pictare  of  the  age.  The  group  of  Elizabethans  is  at 
present  somewhat  meagre,  but  here  is  the  best  place  to  get 
an  idea  of  the  vain-looking  and  self-conscious  Darl  of  Cum- 
berland, the  amateur  Baleigh  of  his  time,  who  spent  his 
fortone  in  fitting  out  expeditions  to  bum  places  of  minor 
importance  in  the  southern  seas.  Surely  too  it  is  worth 
while  to  know  the  unmistakeable  features  of  Sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  who  kept  the  Great  Seal  under  Elizabeth.  *  Sir 
'  Nicholas's  soul  lodges  well,'  said  the  Queen  in  allusion  to 
the  portliness  of  his  person.  His  mind  had  an  equally 
characteristic  lodging,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  were  possessed 
of  many  of  those  qualities  which  found  expression  in  the 
books  of  that  more  illustrious  son  of  his,  whom  a  groat 
historical  collection  is  scarcely  entitled  to  continue  to  call 
*  Lord '  Bacon. 

Again,  there  are  some  pictures  which  are  of  interest  as 
showing  not  merely  the  appearance  of  a  man,  but  also  a 
glimpse  into  some  characteristic  surroundings.  We  are 
brought  close  to  Scott  by  the  picture  of  him  and  his  belong- 
ings in  his  study  at  Abbotsford  with  his  dog,  the  vase  whicii 
Byron  gave  him,  the  sword  of  Montrose,  the  pistol  of 
Claverhouse,  and  half  a  dozen  other  interesting  and  amusing 
cniios.  At  times  a  bit  of  costume  lights  up  a  point  of 
character  or  Hfe-hietory  with  singular  vividness.     Witness 
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the  aeries  of  four  drawinge  of  Coleridge,  Soathey,  Words- 
worth, and  Lamb,  done  in  bla^k  chalk  by  Hancock  for  their 
friend  Joseph  Cottle,  the  bookseller  of  Bristol.  It  gires  aa 
Coleridge  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr,  the  year  before  his 
annus  mirabilis ;  Southej  at  the  a^  of  twenty-two ;  and 
Wordsworth  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight.  They  still  wear 
the  Serolutionary  dress  of  Bobeapierre'a  day,  thongh  by  the 
time  these  portraits  were  painted  (1796  and  1798)  the  golden 
hopes  of  the  early  Revolntionists  were  as  dead  in  their  minds 
as  Robespierre  himself.  It  is  worth  while,  too,  to  see  the 
same  ma.n  at  different  periods  of  his  life.  There  are  two 
other  portraits  of  Coleridge  which  hang  near  each  other. 
In  the  first,  painted  by  Peter  Vandyke  in  1795,  it  is  the 
Coleridge  of  the  scheme  of  panfcisocracy — 

'  The  rapt  one  of  the  godlike  forehead, 
The  heaven-eyed  creature.' 

Tlie  second,  painted  by  Allston  at  the  close  of  the  Bevolo- 
tiooary  wars  in  1814,  gives  ns  the  Coleridge  of  the  inter- 
minable inconsecutivenesa  of  his  metaphysical  books.  It  is 
now,  as  Wordsworth  described  him  again,  only  'a  noticeable 
'  man  with  large  grey  eyes,'  who  looks  a  little  like  a  dean. 
It  is  the  Coleridge  who  asked  Charles  La.mb  if  he  had  ever 
heard  him  preach,  and  to  whom  '  the  frolic  and  the  gentle  * 
replied  that  he  had  never  in  all  hie  life  heard  him  do  any- 
thiDg  else.  We  feel  a  friendlier  feeling,  too,  towards  Jeremy 
Beutham,  after  seeing  him  first  as  a  bright  boy  of  thirteen 
with  his  violin  and  hia  copy  of  verses  on  the  aoceaaion  of 
George  III.,  and  la,ter  as  the  famons  thinker  in  his  green 
old  age. 

Of  course  it  may  happen  that  exceptional  mobility  of 
countenance  may  tarn  out  to  be  too  much  for  the  painter. 
It  is  true  that  round  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  there  has 
clustered  a  multitude  of  spurious  productions,  which  were 
freely  ascribed  to  her  because  they  were  portraits  of  a 
woman  in  a  ruff.  But  the  variety  of  expression  in  the 
authentic  pictures  shows  in  her  the  emotional  nature,  in 
which  the  face  not  merely  lightens  or  darkens,  bnt  is 
actually  transformed  by  the  alternate  moods  of  feeling 
withiu.  Or,  again,  a  picture,  which  may  not  necessarily  be 
bad,  may  yet  mislead  and  throw  us  off  the  scent.  '  They 
'  have  tried  to  paint  me  several  times,'  said  John  Bright  of 
himself;  'I  don't  think  they  have  ever  sncceeded.  They 
'  have  made  me  look  a  very  ordinary  person,  not  at  all  like 
*  what  1  feel.'     It  was  perfectly  just  criticism  on  his  part. 
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Oratora  rarely  seem  to  be  adeqaatelj  represented.  We 
naturally  think  of  them  in  the  excitement  of  debate  or  fired 
with  the  animation  of  eloquence.  Bat  those,  nnfortanately, 
are  not  the  moments  in  which  painters  can  get  them  to  sit 
to  them.  And  the  face  of  John  Bright  in  repose  gave  little 
or  no  idea  of  the  lion  which  lay  latent  in  him. 

Still  the  possibility  of  deception  through  a  portrait  does 
not  destroy  its  value  as  historical  evidence.  The  literary 
docament  may  eqaally  play  us  false.  Each  must  be  tested 
with  critical  eyes  by  the  recognised  tests.  Each  is  a  clue 
to  the  truth,  and  neither  should  be  overlooked.  Clearly, 
too,  we  must  allow  for  the  influence  of  any  passing  style  or 
fashion  of  pictorial  representation.  Copley's  picture  of  Lord 
Heatbfield  is  doubtless  a  portrait  study  of  hia  historical 
pictnre  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar  in  the  National  Gallery. 
The  real  portrait  of  the  man  is,  of  course.  Sir  Joshua's 
representation  of  him  with  the  key  of  the  fortress  in  his 
huid.  We  have  only  to  compare  the  two  pictures  to  see 
that  Lord  Heathfiela  was  not  a  man  of  this  theatrical 
heroism,  the  fire  of  this  commanding  eye  and  outstretched 
hand.  All  this  is  part  of  the  historic^  painter's  mise  en 
Bc^K.  Sir  Joshua  shows  us  that  a  much  soberer  valour,  a 
tougher  and  more  dogged  endurance,  was  the  real  charac- 
teristic of  the  man  who  held  Gibraltar  during  the  three 
years*  siege.  Copley  has  not  painted  a  portrait  of  Lord 
Beathfield.  He  baa  painted,  as  was  legitimate  for  an  histo- 
rical painter,  a  pictore  of  a  great  commander,  idealised  from 
Lord  Heatbfield,  in  the  prevailing  fashion  of  military  and 
naval  heroism.  It  was,  aa  Stevenson  says  in  one  of  his 
esaaya,  a  '  somewhat  stmtting  and  vainglorious  valour,' 
which  the  heroea  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  expected 
to  display.  They  were  to  be  men  not  merely  of  great 
actions,  but  of  high  sentiments  and  with  a  certain  grand 
air  in  tiieir  daring.  And  this  moat  be  allowed  for  in  forming 
an  impression  of  Lord  Heatbfield  from  the  two  pictnres. 

Again,  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  infinence  of  tlie 
conventional  disguise  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  Hogarth  satirised  the  prevailing  style  of  por- 
traiture in  his  day  in  one  of  the  pictures  that  hang  on  the 
walls  of  the  aristocrat's  room  in  his  '  Marriage  a  la  Mode.' 
A  family  portrait  of  a  nobleman  in  armour  and  full-bottomed 
wig  ia  represented  as  Jupiter  wielding  a  thunderbolt  in  his 
hand.  James  II.  and  William  m.  look  strangely  unreal 
and  angular  in  tiie  armour  which  they  never  could  have 
worn,  and  which  has  by  their  time  become  a  mere  stase 
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property  of  the  studio.  It  requires  a  certain  effort  to 
recollect  that  painting  did  uot  emancipate  itself  from  the 
strange  demands  made  upon  it  by  the  grand  style  till  the 
picture  of  the  death  of  Wolfe  by  West.  The  innovation 
of  introducing  modem  costume  into  modem  historical 
painting  now  seems  simple  enough ;  but  Sir  Joshua  dis- 
suaded it  as  a  rash  and  hazardous  experiment,  and  pleaded 
for  the  retention  of  the  classical  dress.  West's  Quaker 
love  of  truth  enabled  him  to  brush  through  the  absurdity. 
It  was  not  for  nothing  that  aa  a  boy  in  Pennsylvania  he 
had  learnt  to  mix  his  colonrs  from  the  Cherokee  Indians, 
and  afterwards  had  scandalised  the  connoisseurs  of  fiome, 
who  met  to  note  the  impression  made  upon  the  untutored 
American  on  the  first  sight  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican 
by    the    exclamation,   '  My    God,   it's    a   young    Mohawk 

*  warrior !  *  Sir  Joshua,  after  the  picture  was  finished, 
confessed  that  West  was  right,  and  that  Roman  srmonr 
was  not  in  place  for  the  picture  of  an  '  event  which  hap- 

*  pened  in  the  year  1759,  in  a  region  of  the  world  unknown 
'  to  Greeks  and  Romans  and  at  a  period  of  time  when  there 
'  existed  no  warriors  who  wore  snch  costame.*  Not  all  the 
world  was  convinced,  however,  and  Barry  showed  him  the 
better  way  by  painting  all  the  jiersonages  at  the  death 
scene  of  Wolfe  in  a  state  of  nudity.  It  is  perhaps  a  relic 
of  this  tradition  which  accounts  for  Bancroft's  surprising 
assertion  that  when  the  British  soldiers  set  out  for  their 
attack  on  Bunker  Hill,  '  the  dazzling  lustre  of  a  summer's  sqq 
'  was  reflected  from  their  burnished  armonr.'  The  armour  was 
bad  enongh ;  but  still  worse  was  the  full-bottomed  wig,  which, 
owing  to  the  prematnre  baldness  of  Louis  XIV.,  spread 
over  European  society,  and  fell  like  a  blight  upon  painting 
in  the  days  of  Lely  and  Kneller.  It  lias  oeen  noticed  that 
the  faces  of  the  Elizabethans  look  more  modem  in  character 
than  the  men  of  the  eighteenth  centnty.  To  some  extent 
that  is  due  to  the  revived  habit  of  wearing  beards,  which 
our  soldiers  brought  back  from  the  Crimea.  But  it  is  the 
terrible  wig  which  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  deadening 
uniformity  of  tiie  epoch  which  it  dominated.  The  monotony 
which  it  introduces  can  be  judged  by  a  glance  at  the  por- 
traits of  the  jndges.  It  is  true  that  Lord  Eldon's  face  in 
his  bust  and  Lord  Thnrlow's  in  his  portrait  have  adapted 
themselves  to  their  environment;  indeed,  these  broadly- 
marked  features  seem  built  to  match  this  species  of  head- 
gear. But  otherwise  it  is  not  of  much  use  to  look  at  portraits 
of  jndges.    They  are  pictures  of  official  robes  wiUi  a  wig 
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on  them.  It  was  once  asked  why  Lord  Campbell  did  not 
ochiere  in  the  Honse  of  Lords  the  success  which  would 
hare  been  expected  from  his  great  forensic  ability.  '  Jaek 
'  Campbell,*  was  the  reply,  *  is  fire  foot  eight ;  he  has  got 

*  red  hair,  and  he  is  a  Scotchman ;  that  is  enough.*  But 
there  he  is,  looking  as  stately  and  dignified  as  Lord  Lynd- 
hnrst  or  any  one  of  them.  The  men  of  the  wig  epoch  all 
tend  to  look  alike.  There  are  the  same  arched  eyebrows, 
the  same  square  nose,  rarely  seen  in  ordinary  life;  the 
same  fat  and  conventional  lips  turn  down  at  the  Tiniform 
corners  of  identical  months.  The  strongest  of  individualities 
can  scarcely  survive  it.  It  may  be  taken  as  a  proof  of 
England's  political  genius  that  after  fifly  years  of  revo- 
lution she  was  able  to  find  in  Walpole  what  France  baa 
failed  to  find — a  statesman  efficient,  stolid,  and  beefy,  for 
the  land  to  rest  under  for  twenty  years.  But  Sir  Bobert 
is  here  smug,  burly,  complacent,  scarce  visibly  capable  of 
doing  the  staunch  service  which  he  rendered  to  England. 
Of  coarse  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  prevailing 
aoiformity.  The  carelessness  of  Lely  is  seen  uo  less  in  his 
draperies  than  in  his  faces.  The  habits  of  Yandyck,  it 
has  been  pointed  out,  are  those  of  his  time.  Lely's  are 
'  a  sort  of  fantastic  nigh^own  fastened  with  a  single  pin.' 
Both  Lely's  and  Kneller's  work  suffered  from  their  habit  of 
painting  '  potboilers.'  '  He  drew  many  graceful  pictures,' 
said  Bidden  of  Lely,  '  but  few  of  them  were  like ;  and  thb 
'  happened  to  him  because  he  always  studied  himself  more 

*  than  those  who  sat  to  him.'  Eneller  expounded  a  theory 
of  portrait-painting  which  throws  light  on  some  of  his  own 
characteristics.  '  Painters  of  history,'  he  said,  '  make  the 
'  dead  live,  and  do  not  begin  to  live  themselves  till  they 
'  are  dead.  I  paint  the  living,  and  they  make  me  live.* 
Against  mere  flattery  too  we  have  to  be  on  our  guard. 
Sir  Joshua  once  painted  Dr.  Johnson  reading  a  manuscript 
near  his  short-sighted  eyes.  '  It  is  not  friendly,'  protested 
the  Doctor,  '  to  hand  down  to  posterity  the  imperfections 

*  of  any  man.'  It  was  an  acute  observation  of  Charles 
Kingsley's  that  in  our  times  painters  flatter  by  smoothing 
out  wrinkles  and  improving  the  appearance,  while  in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  their  flattery  took  the 
form  of  indicating  a  general  resemblance  to  a  reigning 
sovereign.  Few  kings  or  courtiers  would  care  to  take  the 
dnuiic  precautions  which  Cromwell  took  when  he  sat  to 
Ldy ;  and  few  painters  would  care  to  expose  themselves  to 
the  criticism  (quoted  by  Macaiday  and  applied  to  .himself! 
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which  Charles  U.  made  of  the  portrait  for  which  he  sat  to 
John  Biley.  '  Is  this  like  me  9  Then,  odsfish,  I  am  an  agly 
'fellow.'  So  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centary 
portraits  the  poets  and  men  of  letters  are  often  of  the  most 
interest.  They  were  out  of  the  Court  life,  and  their  undress 
nightcaps,  as  in  the  case  of  the  clear-cut  features  of  Pope, 
left  the  painters  a  better  chance  of  expressing  their  in- 
dividuality intact. 

It  is  of  doubtful  value  to  make  suggestions  as  to  the 
conduct  of  an  institution  which  is  under  able  management. 
The  suggestions  of  the  critic  have  generally  occurred  before, 
and  considerations  of  finance  or  Acts  of  Parliament  block 
the  v^ay.  Still  the  value  of  the  Gallery  would  be  greatly 
euhanced  by  the  addition  of  sets  of  miniatures,  coins, 
medals,  and  illustrative  drawings.  Some  stray  specimens 
of  all  these  have  already  appeared  and  we  should  heartily 
welcome  more.  We  could  wish  that  the  omnipotence  of 
the  legislature  would  transfer  to  the  Gallery  the  fine  series 
of  English  medals  which  now  lie  in  the  British  Museum,  or, 
failing  that,  a  set  of  electrotypes  should  be  provided  for 
purposes  of  comparison.  A  collection  of  miniatures  would 
seem  especially  desirable.  For,  after  all,  Holbein's  visit  to 
this  country  did  not  pasB  utterly  away  without  leaving  any 
seed  behind.  No  British  school,  as  we  have  seen,  arose  from 
his  paintings,  but  bis  Windsor  miniatures,  perfect  as  they 
could  not  fail  to  be  from  the  very  nature  of  his  genius,  are 
the  starting-point  of  a  native  school  of  miniatare-painting, 
which  struck  root  and  flourished.  It  is  of  interest  not 
merely  from  the  historical  value  of  the  portraits  produced 
by  the  school,  but  also  as  an  example  of  a  British  ui  which 
we  are  apt  to  forget  iu  the  general  barrenness  of  Englbh 
painting  before  the  time  of  Hogarth.  It  was  an  art  which 
had  its  early  masters  in  the  Olivers  and  the  Hilliards  during 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  ;  and  it  culminated  in  the 
highestpointof  perfection  which  it  was  possible  for  such  an 
art  to  attain  in  the  work  of  Samuel  Cooper,  as  compared 
with  which  the  Cosways  of  the  last  century  stand  in  the 
relation  oftheworkof  Sir  Joshua  to  that  of  Titian.  Headers  of 
•  Roderick  Bandom '  will  remember  the  scene  where  Narclssa 
goes  into  raptures  over  the  miniature  of  the  hero.  It  was 
a  quarrel  about  a  miniature  which  brought  down  upon  Lord 
Herbert  of  Cherbuiy  a  singularly  lively  attack  by  Sir  John 
Ayres  close  to  Scotland  Yard.  Miniatures  were,  of  course, 
the  photographs  of  the  day,  and  it  is  an  art  which  the 
modern  developement  of  photography  has  killed  alpng  Trith 
i..„:„.,-,n,C.OOt^lL- 
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the   pastels   of   Hamilton   and   Downmaji   and  the   pencil 
drawings  of  Edridge. 

The  value  of  a  set  of  illustrative  drawings  can  be  appreciated 
by  a  glance  at  Schaak's  portrait  of  Wolfe.  Probably  no  one 
will  see  the  picture  for  the  first  time  without  an  unpleasant 
surprise.  There  is  dash  and  energy  in  the  &ce,  but  tlie  fooliub 
air  of  coxcombry  goes  far  to  support  the  well-known  story, 
discredited  by  his  biographer,  about  the  intoxicated  swagger 
ol'  bis  last  interview  with  Pitt.  Bat  there  are  two  drawings, 
unfortunately  in  another  room,  which  throw  a  different  light 
on  the  point.  The  oil  painting  must  have  been  worked  up 
f^om  the  first  of  these,  a  rough  outline  sketch  of  Wolfe  taken 
at  Quebec  by  Captain  Eervey  Smith  shortly  before  the 
General's  death.  The  second  is  a  drawing  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  this  more  gracious 
portrait  is  the  real  Wolfe.  It  shows  us  a  man  possessed  of 
as  much  fire  and  equally  bubbling  over  with  energy,  but 
without  the  unfortunate  characteristics  too  plainly  visible  in 
the  painting  of  Schaak.  We  wish  that  there  were  drawings 
of  equal  interest  to  illustrate  the  paintings  of  tbe  two  Pitts. 
We  have  to  thank  a  recent  exhibition  of  gross  want  of  public 
spirit  for  depriving  the  Gallery  of  the  chance  of  securing 
something  better  than  the  present  very  unworthy  repre- 
sentation of  tbe  elder  Pitt.  The  most  commanding  political 
genias  of  the  eighteenth  century  seems  fated  to  survive  only 
ia  fragments.  Nothing  is  left  of  his  oratory  but  a  few  broken 
sentences  and  similes ;  bis  great  schemes  of  statesmanship 
never  got  further  than  mere  outline,  and  Richard  Brompton 
was  certainly  inadequate  to  a  task  which  should  have  fallen 
to  Sir  Joshua.  We  are  scarcely  better  off  with  the  younger 
Pitt.  It  is  true  that  we  have  Nollekens's  bust,  which  re- 
presents him  in  his  youth,  and  there  is  a  caricature  hy 
Gillray  portraying  him 'with  bis  eye  in  tbe  air.'  Bot  tbe 
Hoppner  painting  of  Pitt  is  a  replica  painted  from  the 
Mulgrave  portrait,  finished  three  months  before  bis  death. 
Already  here  we  have  what  Wilberforce  called  by  anticipa- 
tion '  the  Austerlitz  look '  on  his  &ce.  It  is  the  figure  of  a 
man  broken  in  the  Sisyphean  task  of  constructing  a  Concert 
of  Europe,  which  fell  to  pieces  almost  before  it  was  made. 
Both  Pitt  and  Fox,  whom  posterity  thinks  of  as  the  youngest 
of  politicians,  are  here  represented  in  later  life;  and  we 
think  with  regret  of  the  splendid  Flaxman  statue  at  Glasgow 
(a  cast  of  which  is  at  South  Kensington),  which  supplies  the 
figure  of  Pitt  with  the  life  and  animation  that  a  mere  reader 
of  his  dignified  and  faultless  periods  looks  for  in  printin  vain. 
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At  times  too  a  portrait  ma,j  ^ve  a  real  cha&ce  of  checking 
a  possibly  orerdrawa  popular  eebimate,  or  at  least  of  making 
as  paase  and  reconsider.  The  most  startling  case  in  the 
GaUerj  is  that  of  JefiEreys's  portrait,  by  KneUer.  It  is,  no 
donht,  flattered,  bat  it  is  an  early  work  of  Sir  God&ey'a, 
before  he  became  Court  painter.  Jeffreys  is  represented  as 
recorder  of  London  whea  he  was  aboat  thirty  years  of  age  ; 
he  was  promoted  to  that  office  in  1678,  and  Eneller,  whose 
most  careless  work  was  done  at  the  close  of  his  career,  had 
only  come  to  London  in  1674.  And  yet  within  ten  years  at 
the  latest  (for  Je6rreys  died  in  the  Tower  in  1689)  hia  name 
was  to  be  loaded  for  ever  with  an  overwhelming  mass  of 
infamy.  It  is  startling,  therefore,  to  find  in  the  portrait 
(looked  at  quite  apart  from  its  historical  associations)  the 
singularly  winning  and  attractive  expression  of  a  man  of  cul- 
ture and  refinement,  and  Kneller  has  taken  pains  abont  those 
pleasant  and  sympathetic  eyes.  '  Brate,' '  butcher,'  mnrmura 
the  passer-by  with  Macanlay  in  his  mind  and  no  eyes  in  his 
head.  The  face  is  emphatically  not  that  of  a  brute  or  a 
butcher,  and  it  seems  as  ludicrous  to  apply  such  terms  to  it 
as  to  ascribe  a  certain  epithet  to  Mr.  Balfour.  And  now  let 
us  turn  np  the  character  in  Macanlay.  The  historian 
vehemently  falls  fonl  of  bis  *  forehead  of  brass  and  his 
*  tongue  of  venom.' 

'  The  depravity  of  this  man  has  passed  iato  a  proverb.  He  was 
constitutionaUy  pione  to  iueolence  and  the  angry  passions,  the  most 
consummate  bully  ever  known  in  his  profesaioD.  His  countensace 
and  his  voice  must  always  have  been  naamiable.  Impudence  and 
ferocity  sat  upon  bis  brow.  The  glare  of  bis  eyes  bad  a  feaclnation 
for  the  unhappy  victim  on  whom  they  were  fixed.  Yet  his  brow  and 
his  eye  were  said  to  be  leas  terrible  than  the  savage  lines  of  hia  month. 
Hia  yell  of  fiuy,  as  was  said  by  one  who  had  often  heard  it,  sounded 
hke  the  thunder  of  the  judgement  day.' 

It  would  be  mere  paradox  to  try  to  whitewash  the  character 
of  Jeffreys,  although  i^anlay  himself  points  out  that  both 
parties — the  Tories  to  save  the  character  of  the  Stuarts,  the 
Whigs  for  obvious  reasons — conspired  to  say  no  good  word 
about  him.  But  here  is  a  point  where  the  literary  and 
pictorial  evidence  are  at  hopeless  loggerheads.  It  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  that  Macanlay  never  saw  this  portrait ;  and 
whether  it  be  a  case  of  a  Tito  turned  by  ambition  into  the 
savage  and  unscrupulous  creature  of  a  oourt,  or  whether  it 
be  a  vulgar  instance  of  the  demoralisation  brought  about  by 
the  brandy  bottle,  the  divergence  certainly  seems  to  need 
to  be  reconciled  and  to  be  cleared  np,  ,  -.  , 
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Before  leaving  the  Gallery  we  cannot  but  say  a  word  on 
the  splendid  line  of  Mr.  Watts'a  poi-traits  in  room  No.  25. 
The  country  is  ander  a  deep  obli<Tation  to  Mr.  Watts  for  his 
determination  to  paint  for  the  sake  of  the  public  the  most 
interesting  personalities  of  our  age.  It  happens  but  too 
rarely  that  so  generous  an  impulse  is  accompanied  by  so 
masterly  a  capacity  for  the  work.  There  are  many  men  of 
interest  above  and  around  on  the  walls  where  the  Watts 
portraits  are  hanging.  Nor  is  it  at  first  sight  quite  clear 
why  everything  but  the  military  group  of  pictures  opposite 
is  so  completely  eclipsed  and  outshone  by  them.  It  is 
difficult  to  look  at  Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Macaulay 
above.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  as  the  traditions  of  the 
grand  style  of  Sir  Joshua,  after  being  continued  by  Hoppner 
and  Opie,  Lawrence  and  Baebum,  died  away,  the  English 
portrait^painting  of  the  early  part  of  the  centnry  fell  off  into 
a  style  of  representation  which  waa  dull,  commonplace,  and 
*  atodgy '  in  the  extreme.  It  was  oat  of  this  drear  level  of 
prose  that  Mr.  Watts  lifted  portraiture  by  the  force  of  his 
imaginative  insight  into  character.  He  does  not  trust  to 
posture  or  attitude  to  gain  dignity  or  strength.  He 
relies  entirely  on  giving  through  ^e  expression  of  his 
sutrjects'  faces  an  interpretation  of  the  work  of  their  lives. 
'  Portraiture,'  said  Horace  Walpole, '  requires  no  passion,' 
but  these  portraita  are  full  of  the  feeling  that  is  needed 
'  to  dive  into  the  spirit-depths,'  and  to  paint  the  soul  as  well 
as  the  hair  or  the  eyes.  It  is  true  that  Eossetti  did  not 
wholly  appreciate  the  endeavour  to  represent  his  soul's 
aspirations ;  '  he  has  made  me,*  he  said  characteristically, 

'  like  a baby  trying  to  look  like  Shakespeare.'    The 

contrast  of  the  two  portraits  of  Carlyle  by  Mr.  Watts  and  Sir 
John  Millais  affords  a  good  illustration  of  Mr.  Watts's  method. 
Sir  J.  Millais  refused  to  finish  his  sketch,  because  it  was 
criticised  as  being '  merely  the  portrait  of  a  Scotch  peasant.' 
So  doubtless  it  is,  but  none  the  less  true  to  Carlyle  for  that, 
with  hia  plain  simplicity  of  life,  his  sense  of  humour,  his 
capacity  for  work.  Mr.  Watts'a  portrait  is  the  Carlyle  of 
'  Sartor  Besartus '  or  '  Latter-Day  Pamphlets,'  the  jaundiced 
and  dyspeptic  Teufelsdrockh  with  his  beard  cnrUng  scornfully 
up  to  his  nose  at  the  thought  of  a  nation  of  fools  that  insiste 
upon  shooting  Niagara.  Mr.  Watts  is,  therefore,  less  success- 
ful when  one  may  reasonably  suspect  him  to  be  a  trifle  out  of 
sympathy  with  his  subject :  did  not  he  too  find  J.  S.  Mill  a 
trifie  '  sawdusty  'i>  He  requires  that  hia  sitter,  as  in  the 
Cardinal  Manning,  should  look  the  character.     He  -oapiiO|b , 
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be  at  Ilia  best  when  the  subject  '  wears  a  jacket,'  and  does 
not  bear  his  own  peraonalitj  lenbly  written  on  bis  face. 
Kobert  Browning  once  thanked  God  '  be  boosted  two  soul- 
'  sides,  one  to  face  the  world  with,  one  to  show  a  woman 
'  when  be  loved  her.'  The  soul-side  with  which  he  used  to 
&ce  the  world  showed  us  as  active,  vigorous,  and  un- 
degenerate  a  personality  as  an;  in  our  literature  since  the 
days  of  Chaucer.  But  he  did  not,  like  Tennyson,  always 
consciously  wear  the  laurel  bays  upon  his  brows ;  ho  did  not 
perpetually  trail  the  mantle  of  the  bard  behind  him.  Con- 
sequently, while  Mr.  Watts 's  rendering  of  Tennyson  is 
triumphant,  Browning  did  not  so  well  lend  himself  to  the 
more  imaginative  tr^tment.  To  some  extent  we  are  not 
sorry  to  have  bard  by  for  comparison  the  very  matter-of-fact 
sottl-stde  with  which  Browning  managed  to  face  Mr.  Bndolph 
Lehmann.  Mr.  Lehmann  does  not  give  us  Brovming's  self, 
but  his  clothes  and  his  superficial  appearance  at  some 
moment  of  ordinanr  uninspired  conversation,  when,  as  in  his 
poem  called  'A  Likeness,'  he  and  his  Mend  sat  down  to 
'  Tallc  about  peocil  and  lyre 
And  the  National  Portrait  Gallary.' 

Where,  however,  Mr.  Watts  has  a  subject  to  his  complete 
liking  the  representation  is  certainly  supreme,  and  he  rises 
to  his  highest  point  in  rendering  the  Herculean  power  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  with  his  boll  neck,  formidable  eyes,  ond  the 
iron  self-control  of  the  lines  round  his  month  ;  or  in  present- 
ing to  QB  the  firmness,  the  exquisite  modelling,  the  subtle 
delicacy  of  Lord  Stratford  de  Bedcliffe,  surely  an  inimitable 
delineation  of  the  iron  baud  in  the  silken  glove.  The  whole 
series  of  Mr.  Watts's  portraits  is  a  contribution  indeed  to  the 
history  of  the  Victorian  era.  We  wish  we  were  aware  of  a 
literary  historian  who  had  written  the  period  as  well. 
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Abt.  X. — 1.  Report   on   ike  Administration,   Finaneet,   and 
Condition  of  Egypt.     {Egjpt,  No.  1,  1896.) 

2.  Fire  and  StDord  in  the  Sudan.     By  Rudolf  C.  Slatin 
Pasha.     London :  1896. 

3.  Speech  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Morley,  M.P.,  at  the 
Leeds  PhUosopkieal  Sail.     The  '  Times '  of  June  4,  1896. 

4.  Speech  of  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
June  12.     The  '  Times '  of  June  13,  1896. 

/~\K  March  13  last  a  short  and  abrupt  paragraph  in 
^^  the  Times  announced  that  the  Hgyptian  army  was 
about  to  advance  on  Dongola.  There  were  probably  not 
fifty  people  in  the  kingdom  who  the  day  before  had  had 
the  faintest  saspicion  that  each  a  step  was  contemplated. 
Bnt  the  moment  the  aDnouncement  was  mode  every  one  who 
was  at  all  familiar  with  the  Egyptian  problem  recognised 
the  immense  importance  of  this  nnexpected  move.  The 
policy  of  frontier  defence,  consistently  and  on  the  whole 
Buccessfally  followed  for  more  than  eleven  years,  had  been 
abandoned.  The  Egyptian  Question,  which  is  indeed  always 
with  ns  but  in  very  varying  degrees  of  iutensity,  had  once 
more  entered  upon  an  acute  phase. 

And  this  latest  Egyptian  crisis  differed  in  one  important 
respect  from  almost  all  its  predecessors.  Unlike  the  Firman 
qnestion  of  the  spring  of  1892,  or  the  young  Khedive's 
abortive  coup-  d'etat  of  Janoary  1893,  or  the  *  frontier 
*  incident '  of  January  1894,  it  was  not  forced  upon  us  by  tbe 
action  of  others.  It  is  true  that  there  had  recently  been 
some  Dervish  raids  north  of  Wadi  Haifa,  as  there  have  been 
from  time  to  time  during  all  the  years  since  Haifa  and 
Sarras  have  formed  the  southem  frontier  of  Egypt.  It  is 
true  also  that  Kassola  was  being  seriously  menaced  by  the 
Khalifa's  forces,  and  that  if  Eassala  had  fallen  there  would 
have  been  a  considerable  revival  of  Dervish  activity  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  Suakin  and  Tokar.  But  the  mere  protec- 
tion of  Egyptian  territory,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  or  in  the  Eastern  Sudan,  required  no  enterprise  of 
anything  like  the  magnitude  of  that  on  which  Egypt  is  now 
engaged,  if  indeed  it  required  any  forward  movement  at  all. 
For  purely  del'ensive  purposes  the  Halfa-Sarras  and  Suakin- 
Tokor  positions  have  proved  amply  sufficient.  Even  if 
Kassala  had  fallen,  though  there  would  certainly  have  been 
increased  frontier  troable,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
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would  have  been  any  danger  greater  than  such  as  has  been 
once  and  again  averted  by  the  Bimple  strategy  of  leaving  the 
Dervishes  to  cross  the  desert  and  attack  us  instead  of  going 
across  the  desert  to  attack  them.  To  speak  of  the  advance 
on  Dongola  as  a  defensive  measure  is  nothing  less  than 
absurd. 

It  is  the  natuiul  tendency  of  every  govemmeot  exposed 
to  parliamentary  criticism  to  minimise  the  importance  of  a 
great  change  of  policy.  To  this  instinct  must  be  attributed 
the  eSbrt  made  in  the  first  instance  by  the  apologists  of  the 
Ministry  to  justify  this  forward  movement  solely  on  the 
grounds  of  the  alleged  danger  to  the  frontier  of  Egypt,  and 
of  the  unquestionably  perilous  position  of  the  garrison  of 
Kassala.  No  doubt  the  suddenness  of  the  advance  was  due 
to  a  desire,  not  otherwise  than  laudable,  to  assist  the  Italians 
in  the  sore  straits  in  which  they  found  themselves  between 
the  victorious  Abyssinians  on  the  one  hand  and  a  fresh 
aggressive  movement  of  the  Dervishes  on  the  other.  The 
diversion  of  the  Klialifa's  attention  to  the  defence  of  his 
northern  frontier  was  welt  calculated  to  weaken,  as  in  fact 
it  did  weaken,  the  force  of  his  attack  upon  Eassala.  But 
the  help  thus  given  to  the  Italians,  though  appreciable,  was 
not  sufficient  to  justify  so  great  a  sacrifice  to  Egypt  and  to 
England  as  that  involved  in  the  present  Sudan  campaign. 
That  campaign  would  never  have  been  undertaken  if  there 
had  not  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  British  Ministry,  or  at 
least  of  its  dominant  members,  a  conviction  that  sooner  or 
later  it  would  be  necessary  to  recover  the  Sudan  for  Egypt. 
That  being  so,  anxiety  to  aSbrd  immediate  relief  to  Italy  in 
her  critical  situation  might  well  induce  them  to  do  at  once 
what  in  their  judgement  had  in  any  case  to  be  done  at  some 
time  or  other.  This  is  by  far  the  most  rational  and  satis- 
factory explanation  of  that  sudden  resolve  to  advance  on 
Dongola,  which  so  startled  the  world  four  months  ago. 
And  this  is  the  explanation  which,  after  three  months  of 
somewhat  futile  parliamentary  fencing,  Lord  Salisbury  him- 
self gave  of  it  in  bis  admirable  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  June  12.  '  I  have  long  thought,'  so  he  said  in  effect, 
'  that  we  ought  to  recover  the  Sudan  for  Egypt,  but  I 
'  should  have  preferred  to  wait  till  she  was  in  a  better 
'  position,  especially  in  a  better  financial  position,  to 
'  make  such  an  attempt.'  But  the  straits  in  which  the 
Italians  found  themselves  precipitated  a  move  which, 
however  ultimately  desirable,  it  would  have  been  better 
to    postpone.      Still,   the    move    itself  was    right,   though 
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the  occasion  was  somenha-ti  sudden.  '  We  ehaU  not  have 
•  placed  Egypt  in  the  position  in  which  she  deserves  to  stand 
'  till  the  Egyptian  Bag  Boats  over  Khartnm.' 

Memorable  words  these,  words  which  mark  a  great  tnrn- 
ing-point  in  the  history  of  our  dealings  with  Egypt.  Five 
or  even  three  years  ago,  perhaps  even  later  than  that,  no 
British  Minister  would  have  ventured  to  speak,  hardly  would 
he  have  ventured  to  think,  of  the  reconguest  of  the  Sadan. 
The  fact  that  such  language  shonid  be  possible,  not  to  say 
popnlar,  now,  indicates  a  remarkable  change  of  national 
opinion.  Few  popnlar  impressions  in  this  fickle  democratic 
age  have  gone  so  deep  or  lasted  so  long  aa  the  profonnd 
disgust  with  the  very  name  of  the  Sudan,  which  resulted 
from  the  series  of  bloody  and  costly  blunders,  beginning  with 
the  expedition  of  General  Hicks  and  ending  with  the  failure 
of  the  attempt  to  relieve  General  Gordon.  The  Conservative 
Government  of  1886-92  was  almost  as  mnch  affected  by 
this  feeling  as  Mr.  Conrtney  and  Mr.  John  Morley.  When 
in  December  1888  it  became  necessary  to  turn  afew  hundred 
Dervishes  out  of  their  trenches  round  Suakin,  it  was  only 
with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  after  taking  extreme  and 
aJmost  ludicrous  precautions  against  the  remotest  possibi- 
lity of  a  disaster,  that  the  Government  consented  to  this 
momentous  euterprise.  It  took  more  than  a  year  for  the 
military  authorities  at  Cairo,  even  with  the  support  of  Lord 
Cromer,  to  persuade  the  Ministry  of  Lord  Salisbury  to 
consent  to  the  recapture  of  Tokar,  which  was  efiticted  in 
February  1891.  Yet  the  advance  on  Tokar  was  a  passing 
incident,  a  detail,  a  trifle  compared  with  the  advance  on 
Dongola.  It  only  required  a  few  regiments.  It  was  all  over 
in  a  few  weeks.  It  involved  nothing  beyond  itself.  The 
advance  on  Dongola  is  occupying  the  whole  Egyptian  army. 
It  opens  a  chapter  which  will  require  months,  perhaps  years, 
for  its  completion.  It  involves  ultimately,  aa  Lord  Salisbury 
has  recently  confessed,  the  overthrow  of  the  empire  of  the 
Khalifa  and  the  recovery  of  Khartum.  Yet  it  was  decided 
upon  in  forty-eight  hours,  and  has  been  accepted  by  the 
nation,  now  that  its  full  meaning  is  understood,  with 
equanimity  if  not  with  approval. 

It  would  take  us  too  long  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  this 
revolution  of  popular  feeling,  interesting  as  such  an  inquiry 
might  be.  No  doubt  the  '  shrinkage  of  Africa '  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  We  have  begun  to  realise  that,  if 
there  be  still  any  portion  of  that  continent  which  it  is  vital 
to  our  interests  to  prevent  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  our 
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European  rivals,  there  is  no  time  to  lose  in  bringing  it  under 
onr  own  influence.  The  nndoabted  presence  of  the  Belgians, 
the  rumoured  designs  of  the  French  on  the  Upper  Nile, 
have  spoiled  the  waiting  game  with  regard  to  the  Sadan. 
And  at  the  same  time  it  is  borne  in  upon  us  that  the  waiting 
game,  even  if  still  politic,  is  inhuman.  The  horrors  of  the 
present  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  Sudan  have  been  vividljr 
brought  before  us  by  the  successive  revelations  of  Father 
Uhrwalder  and  of  Slatin  Pasha.  In  his  remarkable  book — 
'  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan  ' — Slatin  has  drawn  a  picture 
of  the  cruelty  and  destmctiveness  of  the  Khalifa  and  his 
Baggara  fellow-tribeamen,  of  the  awful  suEFeriog  of  the 
subject  races,  which  it  is  impossible  for  Engl^hmen  to  con- 
template with  equanimity.  After  all  we  are  responsible  for 
the  abandonment  of  the  Sudan.  That  abandonment  may 
have  been  inevitable  at  the  time  when  it  was  resolved  upon. 
Egypt,  in  her  broken-down  condition  of  twelve  years  ago, 
was  simply  incapable  of  holding  the  Sndan,  and  we  had  our 
hands  too  full  to  hold  it  for  her.  But,  as  Sir  Alfred  Milner 
has  said  in  '  England  in  Egypt,* '  the  fact  that  Egypt  gave 
'  up  the  Sudan,  when  she  simply  had  not  the  strength  to 

*  hold  it,  is  no  reason  why  she  should  not  recover  it,  or  part 

•  of  it,  when  she  once  more  has  the  strength,'  And  the 
duty  of  such  ultimate  reconquest  appears  the  more  impera- 
tive and  the  more  urgent  now  that  we  know  how  terrible  is 
the  condition  of  things  which  has  resulted  from  the  with- 
drawal of  Egyptian  authority,  and  will  continue  till  it  is  re- 
established. 

Bat,  say  the  critics,  Egypt  is  even  now  not  strong  enongh 
either  to  conquer  or  to  keep  the  Sudan.  The  attempt  to  do 
BO  will  overtax  her  powers,  and  will  create  such  a  drain 
upon  her  resources,  that  all  internal  improvement  will  be 
checked,  if  indeed  the  country  is  not  again  plunged  into  its 
old  financial  embarrassments.  And  this  is  an  ailment 
which  undoubtedly  deserves  to  be  very  carefully  examined. 
But  before  entering  upon  that  examination,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  observe  how  remarkable  is  the  admission  which 
the  use  of  such  an  argument  implies  on  the  part  of  those 
who  are  foremost  in  odvancing  it.  For  who  are  the  persons 
who  are  so  solicitous  lest  a  war  in  the  Sndan  should  check 
the  growing  prosperity  of  Egypt  and  the  work  of  reform, 
which  under  English  guidance  is  going  on  with  such  giant 
strides  in  every  branch  of  Egyptian  administration?  They 
are  those  very  Badical  politicians  who  from  the  first  year 
of  our  Occupation  have  never  ceased  to  ut^e  our  withdrawal 
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from  Egypt,  and  whose  advice,  if  followed,  would  have 
strangled  at  its  birth  that  great  civilisiag  and  restorative 
process  which  they  now  profess  themselrea  so  anxions  to 
preserve.  We  are  adjured  not  to  meddle  with  the  Sudan 
becanse  it  will  max  the  progress  of  Egypt.  The  appeal  is 
worth  attention,  bnt  it  comes  from  a  suspicions  qnarter.  If 
those  who  make  it  had  had  their  way  in  the  past,  there 
would  have  been  no  progress  to  mar. 

^  Bnt  we  hare  no  wish  to  escape  from  discassing  the  case 
on  its  merits  by  abusing  the  plaintiff's  attorney.  The 
choice  that  it  ia  an  injury  and  an  injustice  to  Egypt  to 
involve  her  in  fresh  adventures  in  the  Sudan  is  one  which 
Englishmen  jealous  of  the  honour  of  their  country  must  be 
anxious  to  meet  frankly.  And  none  will  be  more  anxious  to 
meet  it  than  those  who,  like  ourselves,  are  proud  of  Britain's 
work  in  Egypt,  and  desire  its  continuance.  They  will  be 
the  first  to  admit  that  we  are  only  trustees  of  the  power 
and  resources  of  Egypt,  and  that  the  cettuia  que  trustent 
are  the  Egyptian  people. 

That  being  so,  it  would  be  a  breach  of  trust  to  use 
Egyptian  troops  or  Egyptian  money  for  purposes  which, 
however  good  in  themselves,  were  of  no  interest  to  Egypt. 
And  it  wonld  be,  if  not  an  absolute  breach  of  trust,  yet  an 
act  of  folly  almost  amounting  to  one,  if,  in  pursuit  of  any 
more  distant  Egyptian  interest,  we  were  to  involve  the 
conntry  in  an  enterprise  entailing  sacrifices  that  might 
endanger  its  most  immediate  and  vital  interest,  internal 
prosperity  and  progress.  To  set  up  a  good  defence  for 
our  present  action  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  we  are  doing 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

First,  then,  ia  the  reconqaest  of  the  Sudan,  or  of  any 
portion  of  it,  an  Egyptian  interest  at  all  9  It  is  no  answer 
to  the  question  to  say  that  every  Egyptian  who  thinks 
about  such  subjects  would  reply  to  it  with  an  unhesitating 
affirmative,  for  Egyptians,  like  other  people,  are  very  far 
from  always  knowing  what  is  best  for  themselves.  The 
question  is  indeed  one  with  regard  to  which  a  good  deal 
may  be  said  on  both  sides.  For  our  own  part  we  have 
little  doubt  that  the  possession  of  the  Sudan,  at  least 
as  far  as  Khartum,  Eossala,  and  Sennar — the  original 
Egyptian  dominions  prior  to  Ismail  Pasha's  vast  but  ill- 
digested  conquests  te  the  south  and  west — would  be  of 
material  benefit  to  Egypt.  It  is  her  natural  Hinterland, 
a  country  with  which  at  all  times  she  has  stood  in  close 
intercoorse,  and  the  trade  of  which,  once  considerable,  and 
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certain,  with  proper  management,  to  become  far  more  con- 
siderable in  fntnre,  is  an  important  element  in  her  wd&re. 
Moreover,  this  region  contoina  the  two  most  impOTtant 
positions  in  the  raJlej  of  the  great  river  which  has  created 
Egjpt,  the  jnnctioD  of  the  Blae  and  White  Nile  at  Khar- 
torn,  and  the  jnnction  of  the  onited  Niles  with  the  Atbai« 
just  above  Berber.  The  mixture  of  races  which  inhabit 
this  region  are  atin  in  faith  and  not  very  dissimihtf  in 
habits,  ideas,  and  the  degree  of  their  civilisation  to  a  great 
part  of  the  population  of  Egypt  proper.  The  ejstem  of 
government,  which  of  late  years  ha^  succeeded  so  well 
between  Assuan  and  Wadi  Haifa,  wonld  meet  with  no 
greater  difficulty  between  Haifa  and  Khartum,  if  once  the 
tyranny  of  the  Baggara  invaders  had  been  broken  down. 
Were  geographical  and  ethnical  considerations  alone  to 
determine  the  bonndariea  of  states,  no  one  wonld  dream  of 
drawing  the  boundary  of  Egypt  north  of  the  junction  of 
the  Nilea. 

Bnt  whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  interest  of  Egypt 
in  the  possession  of  the  Northern  Sudan,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  her  supreme  interest  in  its  pacification. 

'  There  can  be  no  permanent  rest  for  Egypt,'  aays  Sir  A.  Milner, 
'as  long  OB  a  reign  of  explosive  barbarism  Btill  prevails  from  Suakin 
to  Darfur,  and  from  Wadi  Haifa  to  Wadelai.  .  .  .  Bgypt  U  never 
likely  to  feel  at  ease,  the  Egyptian  question  can  never  be  regarded  aa 
even  approximately  settled,  until  order  is  restored  ia  the  Nile  valley 
to  at  least  a,  considemble  distance  beyond  Khartum.' 
In  other  words,  Sgypt  cannot  live  in  peace  with  the  Mahdist 
empire  ever  threatening  her  from  the  soath. 

For  mere  purposes  of  defence  no  doubt  her  present 
frontiers  are  as  good  as  any  to  ward  o£F  Dervish  raids. 
But  is  there  never  to  be  an  end  of  raiding  Dervishes  P  Is 
Egypt  to  acquiesce  for  ever  in  the  presence  at  her  gates  of 
a  barbiiroua  military  state,  with  which  not  even  a  truce  is 
possible,  because  its  whole  raison  d'etre  is  to  wa^  incessant 
war,  and  primarily  to  wage  war  on  Egypt?  A  man  may 
be  fairly  confident  that  his  doors  and  shutters  are  strong 
enough  to  keep  out  btu^lars,  but  for  all  that  he  will  hardly 
feel  at  ease  with  a  gang  of  professional  burglars  permanently 
located  in  the  adjoining  street.  It  is  not  a  better  frontier 
that  Egypt  wants,  but  better  neighbours.  It  may  or  may 
not  be  to  her  advantage  to  own  Khartum,  bat  it  must  be 
enormously  to  bet  advantage  to  make  an  end  of  its  present 
owners— to  destroy,  as  soon  as  she  can  destroy,  that  hostile 
power  on  her  flank,  which  exists  to  compass  her  destruction. 
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It  maj  indeed  be  said  that  Eg^pt,  eren  if  she  overthrows 
the  KhsJifa  aud  reoccapies  Khartam,  will  not  be  free  from 
frontier  troableB — ;tbat  she  mast  be  prepared  to  be  on  her 
^m&rd  f^ainst  savage  neighbours,  wherever  her  borders  are 
fixed.  And  this  may  be  perfectly  trae ;  bnt  the  argument 
shows  a  great  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  danger  to 
which  Egypt  is  at  present  exposed.  It  is  one  thing  to 
march  with  tinml;  tnbes,  who  may  make  occasional  raids 
upon  your  territory,  and  whom  it  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  punish ;  it  is  quite  another  thiug  to  march 
with  a  military  despotism,  barbarous  indeed,  but  powerful 
and  highly  organised,  which  is  permanently  at  war  with 
you.  Every  civilised  state  with  uncivilised  neighbours  must 
be  prepared  for  occasional  raids  upon  its  territory.  We 
ourselves  have  plenty  of  experience  of  them  on  the  north- 
western frontier  of  India.  But  such  forays,  however  irksome, 
are  tolerable.  It  may  even  be  better  to  put  up  with  their 
recurrence  than  to  attempt  definitely  to  subjugate  the  wild 
tribes  who  can  worry  but  cannot  seriously  injure  us.  But 
would  it  be  tolerable  to  have  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
permanently  at  war  with  us,  and  declaring  his  first  duty 
in  life  to  be  the  conquest  of  India?  Should  we  iu  that 
case  have  any  alternative  but  to  conquer  Cabul  ?  Ko  civi- 
lised power  can,  or  ought  to,  tolerate  the  neighbourhood 
of  a  great  barbarous  state  vowing  and  practising  eternal 
hostility,  or  ever  will  tolerate  it,  except  from  sheer  neces- 
sity. 

And  it  is  sheer  necessity  alone— her  inability  to  put  an 
end  to  the  intolerable — which  has  caused  Egypt  to  acquiesce 
for  eleven  years  in  the  establishment  of  an  implacable  foe 
upon  her  southern  frontier.  That  she  has  been  able  to 
exist  at  all  with  such  a  neighbour  has  been  due,  in  the 
first  instance,  to  the  presence  of  a  large  British  garrison, 
and  latterly  to  the  success  of  liritiah  officers  in  creating 
a  native  army  which  is  an  efficient  fighting  machine.  Tlie 
first  daty  of  that  army  has  been  to  protect  Egypt  against 
the  permanent  menace  of  Mahdiam.  Its  ultimate  object 
must  be  to  put  an  end  to  that  menace  for  good  and  all. 

Bat  is  Egypt  yet  strong  enough  to  make  the  attempt? 
That  is  the  second  and  more  difficult  question  which  has 
to  be  answered  by  the  advocates  of  our  present  action. 
And  this  is  a  qnestion  which  it  is,  unfortunately,  impossible 
to  meet  with  a  categorical  affirmative.  The  Egyptian  army 
may,  contrary  to  the  expectation  even  of  miiny  friendly 
9ritics,  prove  equal  to  the  task  of  regaining  Don^ola,  and 
i..„:„.,.-i.,UOOt^lc 
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later  on,  if  the  Khalifa's  power  ia  undermined  by  that  first 
reverse,  of  regaininjf  Berber  and  Ehartum.  So  far  the 
omens  are  favourable.  Moreover,  now  that  we  are  once  so 
deeply  committed  to  a  forward  policy,  the  Egyptian  army 
would  doubtless,  if  need  were,  be  reinforced  by  British  of 
Indian  troops.  But  the  military  part  of  the  business, 
though  ansious  and  difficult,  is  not  the  most  serious  part. 

The  Eg:yptian  army  may  be  equal  to  its  heavy  task.  But 
how  about  the  Egyptian  exchequer  ?  On  this  point  it  will 
be  as  well  to  cherish  no  illusions.  Financially  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  iB  not  yet  ready  to  undertake  so  heavy  a, 
burden  as  that  of  reconquering  and  reorganising  any  por- 
tion of  the  Sudan,  and,  if  it  tries  to  do  so  unaided,  it  will 
be  beggared  by  the  attempt. 

No  doubt,  if  it  were  possible  to  apply  for  this  purpose 
the  two  huge  Reserve  Fands,  which  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Cfttsse  de  la  Dette — funds  amounting  together  to 
4,550,0O0i.(E.) — the  position  might  be  different.  But  then, 
as  regards  one  of  these  funds— that  consisting  of  the  savings 
efiected  by  the  conversion  of  the  debt,  which  can  only  be 
used  with  the  unanimone  consent  of  the  Powers — no  one  in 
his  senses  ever  imagined  that  France  would  agree  to  its 
employment  in  the  present  emergency.  And  even  the  other 
' — the  General  Reserve  Fund — if  available  at  all,  a  point 
which  is  still  in  dispnte  before  the  International  Tribunals, 
is  not  available  to  anything  like  the  necessary  extent.  Five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  is  a  nice  little  sum  of  ready 
money  with  which  to  start  on  a  campaign.  But  500,000i. 
will  not  reconquer  Dongola,  still  less  Khartum.  And 
yet  still  less  will  it  suSSce  to  provide  these  provinces,  when 
they  are  reconquered,  with  even  the  rudiments  of  a  civilised 
government. 

But,  even  if  it  were  possible,  would  it  be  right  to  devote 
the  whole,  or  the  bulk,  of  the  Reserve  Funds  to  the  recon- 
qnest  of  the  Sudan?  Looking  at  it  from  the  Egyptian 
point  of  view,  we  cannot  honestly  say  that  we  think  it 
-would.  After  what  has  already  been  said,  we  shall  hardly 
be  suspected  of  underestimating  the  importance  of  that  re- 
conquest  to  Egypt.  But,  important  though  it  be,  it  is  not 
the  most  urgent  of  the  many  good  objects  which  compete 
for  the  surplus  revenue  of  Egypt.  There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  which  that  country  needs  so  much  as  a  liberal  outlay 
of  public  money.  Let  not  the  economists,  who  are  always 
declaiming— and  not  without  reason — against  the  lavish 
and  growing  public  expenditure  of  almost  everv  civilised 
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nation,  be  too  much  shocked  by  this  assertion.  They  are 
accnstomed  to  rich  conntries,  where  the  State,  or  some 
other  public  body,  is  often  wheedled  into  doing  extrava- 
gantly what  private  enterprise  would  do  cheaply  and  better, 
or  what  does  not  need  doing  at  all.  But  in  Egypt  there  is, 
under  an  honest  administration,  no  fear  whatever  of  public 
money  being  thrown  away.  It  is  too  urgently  required  for 
necessaries  to  be  sqaandered  on  Inzuries.  The  State  is  the 
great  landlord,  and  almost  the  only  capitalist.  Whatever 
has  to  be  done  for  the  developement  of  the  resources  of  the 
country  must  be  done  with  the  help  of  the  State,  or  ib 
stands  little  chance  of  being  done  at  all.  The  difficulty  of 
the  Egyptian  6nancier  is  not  so  much  to  defend  the  Treasury 
against  unreasonable  demands  as  to  choose  among  the 
number  of  unquestionably  good  objects  competing  for  his 
favour — which  are  the  best  and  the  most  urgent. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  for  the  present  purpose  to  inqnire 
what  place  among  good  olijects  of  public  expenditure  is 
occupied  by  the  recovery  of  the  Sudan.  The  reason  why, 
if  Egypt  WOTe  free  to  dispose  of  her  Reserve  Funds  as  she 
chose,  she  ought  not  to  devote  them,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  the  Sudan,  is  that  this  single  object  would  swallow  up 
all  that  she  has  without  putting  her  financially  into  a 
better  position  in  the  future.  But  in  the  condition  in  which 
Egypt  at  present  finds  herself  the  first  maxim  of  sound 
poli(^  with  regard  to  expenditure  is  to  devote  it  to  objects 
which  are  not  only  good,  bat  remunerative.  The  great 
need  of  Egypt  is  more  revenue.  And  the  best  use  for  her 
spare  money  is  to  spend  it  on  those  purposes  which  are  not 
only  beneficial  in  themselves,  but  which,  by  increasing  the 
revenue,  will  provide  increased  funds  in  future  years  for 
other  good  objects.  But  among  wise  projects  of  a  repro- 
ductive bind  there  is  one  which  at  present  stands  out  pre- 
eminent— the  Nile  Reservoir.  Here  we  haye  an  outlay 
which  in  a  very  few  years  is  bound,  humanly  speaking,  i« 
add  largely  to  the  land  revenue,  not  only  without  any 
increase,  but  even  in  the  face  of  a  reduction  of  the  average 
rate  of  land  tax.  It  is  not  only  in  itself  the  best  and  most 
popular  purpose  to  which  the  Eeserre  Funds  could  be  devoted, 
but  it  is  one  which  will,  if  accomplished,  hasten  the  ful- 
filment of  many  other  cherished  schemes.  French  obstruc- 
tion, no  doubt,  may  frustrate,  or  more  likely  only  delay  it, 
as  it  did  the  abolition  of  the  Corv^,  and  so  many  other 
good  works.  But,  be  that  as  it  may,  this  is  the  enterprise 
which  a  statesman,  thinking  only  of  the  interest^  of  Egypt,. 
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woald  put  first  in  his  programme  nhen  coDBidcring  how  the 
Reserve  Funds  might  be  applied  for  the  greatest  benefit  of 
the  country. 

These  remarks,  however,  lie  beside  the  main  atgnment. 
It  is  needless  to  inquire  whether  it  would  be  right  to  derote 
the  Keserve  Funds  to  the  Sudan  war,  seeing  that,  with  the 
doubtful  exception  of  500,0001.,  it  is  impossible  so  to  devote 
them.  But,  Heserve  Funds  apart,  what  means  has  the 
tiovemment  of  Egypt  to  pay  such  a  bill  as  is  now  being  mn 
up  at  Sualcin  and  on  the  Nile  reaches  south  of  Haifa? 
Everybody  who  has  the  least  acquaintance  with  the  subject 
knows  that  it  has  none.  The  country  no  doubt  is  growing 
richer  every  day.  The  resources  of  the  State,  regarded  as  a 
whole,  show  the  most  satisfactory  signs  of  expansion.  But 
owing  to  the  preposterous  dual  system,  the  result  of  inter- 
national agreements,  by  which  an  enormous  amount  of 
revenue  is  swept  every  year  into  the  Reserve  Funds,  while  a 
quite  inadequate  sum  is  allowed  for  the  expenses  of  adminis- 
^tion — including,  be  it  observed,  all  works  of  public 
improvement — the  Government  is  artificially  poor.  By 
honesty,  by  ability,  by  thrift  often  verging  upon  parsimony, 
the  British  directors  of  Egyptian  finance  have  nevertheless 
succeeded  of  late  years  not  only  in  making  both  ends  meet, 
but  in  securing  a  constantly  increasing  margin.  Year  after 
year  a  little  additioual  money  has  been  provided  in  the 
Budget  for  some  necessary  relief  or  reform,  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  land  tax,  the  abolition  of  the  Corvee,  for  public 
works,  justice,  schools,  sanitation. '  And  yet  year  after  year 
the  Government  has  closed  its  accounts  with  a  small  surplus, 
quite  independent,  of  course,  of  the  large  surpluses  which 
flow  automatically  into  the  cofiFers  of  the  Caisse.  But  the 
annual  surplus  of  the  Government,  thus  painfully  acquired, 
would  not  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Sudan  campaign  for  a 
single  month.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  The  Govern- 
ment has  no  power  to  borrow,  except  to  the  extent  of  one 
million  on  current  account.  One  of  the  many  fetters  im- 
posed on  the  financial  independence  of  Egypt  {the  37th 
Article  of  the  Law  of  Liquidation  modified  by  the  25th 
Article  of  the  London  Convention)  has  taken  care  of  that. 
When  the  million  was  exhausted  the  Government  would  be 
penniless.  By  infinite  pinching  and  screwing,  which  would 
render  them  intensely  unpopular  throughout  the  whole 
country,  the  Treasury  officials  might  succeed. in  finding  the 
sinews  of  war  for  a  httle  while  longer.  But  for  more  than 
a  few  months   even  these  desperate  remedies  would  not 
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avai].  Not  only  would  every  -work  of  improvement  be 
■topped,  but  tbe  ordinary  baainess  of  administration  could 
not  be  carried  on.  The  salaries  of  tbe  ofBciala  conld  not  be 
paid,  and  tbey  vrotild  begin  to  pay  tbemaelves,  as  they  do 
now  in  Turkey,  as  they  did  in  Egypt  in  the  time  of  Ismail, 
Finally,  after  plunging  the  whole  administration  of  the 
connirr  into  disorder,  the  E^ptian  Government  would  have 
once  more  to  go  cap  in  hand  to  the  Powers  asking  for 
further  financial  relief,  and  ready  to  submit  to  any  con- 
ditions, however  onerous,  in  order  to  obtain  it. 

Of  course  things  will  never  be  allowed  to  come  to  this 
pass.  Yet  to  this  pass  they  would  surely  come  if  Egypt 
were  to  attempt,  unassisted,  to  recover  Dongola  and 
Khartum.  It  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  from  tbe  purely 
Egyptian  point  of  view  the  time  is  yet  ripe  for  such  an 
enterprise.  It  is  years  too  soon.  No  statesman  looking  to 
the  interests,  and  relying  upon  tbe  resources  of  Egypt  alone, 
much  aa  be  might  wish  to  see  '  the  Egyptian  flag  float  over 
'  Khartum,'  would  dream  of  plunging  into  a  Sudan  expe- 
dition at  the  preaent  time.  He  would  feel  that  the  aacrifice 
was  too  great,  however  desirable  the  object. 

To  aay  this,  however,  is  not  to  condemn  the  action  of  onr 
own  country  in  poshing  Egypt  forward  into  the  Sudan  even 
at  {his,  for  her,  premature  moment.  British  Ministers,  aa 
they  themselvea  admit,  have  bad  other  thinga  to  consider  on 
this  occasion  besides  the  interest  of  Egypt.  There  was  the 
interest  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  whom  it  is  our  policy  to  con- 
ciliate, in  averting  auy  fresh  disaster  to  the  Italian  arma. 
There  was  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  heraelf  to  forestall 
any  other  European  Power  in  eatablisbing  itself  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  Sudan  and  adding  a  fresh  complication  to  tbe 
problem,  already  aufBciently  complicated,  of  our  future 
position  in  Egypt.  Last,  but  not  least,  there  was  tbe 
interest  of  humanity  in  putting  an  end  to  a  reign  of  cruelty 
in  the  Sudan  more  terrible  than  all  the  atrocities  of  the 
slave-trade.  With  all  these  objects  in  view,  and  knowing 
beaides  that  for  tbe  sake  of  Eg3rpt  herself  the  reconqueat  of 
the  Sudan  was  ultimately  necessary,  tbe  British  Ministry 
might  well  feel  jnatified  in  urging  Egypt  to  go  forward,  even 
before  abe  waa  financially  equal  to  the  task. 

Bat — in  justice  to  Egypt— only  on  one  condition.  If  we, 
the  trustees  of  Egypt,  use  the  power  of  our  ward,  partly 
no  doubt  for  her  interest,  but  partly  also  for  our  own,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  in  her  intereat  any  such  costly  enter- 
prise should  be  avoided,  then  clearly  we  cannot  allow  her  to 
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bear  the  whole  burden  of  tbe  nntimely  effbit.  That  she 
should  share  the  burden  is  fair,  for  she  will  share  the 
advanta^.  Bat  to  throw  it  all  on  her  would  be  mostunfEkir, 
for  the  advantage  is  not  wholly  hers,  and  the  moment  is  not 
hers  at  all,  but  onrs.  Egypt  in  any  case  sapplies  the  bulk 
of  the  men.  She  will  in  any  case  hare  to  find  at  least  some 
of  the  money.  But  there  is  a  clear  limit,  beyond  which  we 
cannot  in  justice  make  her  pay,  and  that  is  tbe  point,  where 
farther  payment  would  create  disorder  in  ber  financeB  and 
throw  her  administratire  machinery  out  of  gear.  And,  in 
the  absence  of  any  substantial  assistance  from  the  Beserre 
Funds,  that  point  is  very  easy  to  reach.  It  is  most  necessary 
for  us  to  reahse  this,  and  from  tiie  outset  to  face  the  fact 
that,  whatever  tbe  extent  of  the  Sadan  expedition  may  be, 
it  is  this  country  which  will  have  to  defray  the  lion's  share 
of  its  cost.  No  doubt  that  is  an  unpleasant  prospect  for  the 
Ministry.  But  it  is  not  one  which  the  country  at  large  need 
contemplate  with  any  great  alarm.  Nothing  indeed  would 
be  more  idle  tiian,  in  view  of  all  the  uncertainties  of  the 
position,  to  attempt  at  this  moment  to  make  any  guess  as  to 
the  probable  cost  of  the  enterprise  on  which  we  ore  now 
fairly  embarked.  All  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  wUl  be  the 
cheapest  course  in  the  long  run  to  make  a  clean  job  of  it. 
And  even  the  reconquest  of  the  whole  Northern  Sadari,  if, 
as  now  seems  possible,  it  can  be  effected  with  Egyptian 
troops,  would  not  be  such  a  very  costly  business.  A  sum 
which  might  spell  absolute  ruin  to  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment woidd  not,  except  in  the  exaggerated  language  of 
party  warfare,  be  very  momentous  to  Great  Britain.  Say 
that  it  cost  us,  in  the  long  run,  two,  three,  or  even  five 
millions.  No  doubt  that  is  a  serious  figure,  and  the  House 
and  the  platform  would  nng  with  Badical  denunciations  of 
the  incredible  enormity  of  such  an  expenditure.  But,  alter 
all,  have  we  not  made  a  clear  eighteen  millions  out  of  the 
Government  of  Egypt  by  buying  its  most  valuable  asset  at 
the  time  of  its  deepest  financial  embarrassment  i* 

So  much  from  the.  point  of  view  of  justice.  But  the 
necessity  of  preventing  Egypt  iixim  falling  into  fresb  finan- 
cial straits  over  this  Sudan  business  is  forced  upon  us,  not 
only  by  a  sense  of  justice,  but  by  the  clearest  considerations 
of  self-interest.  The  relapse  of  Egypt  iut»  financial  embar- 
rassment and  consequent  administrative  disorder  would  bo 
in  the  highest  degree  discreditable  to  Great  Britain.  Oar 
position  in  that  coantry  is  legally  wealc ;  but  as  long  as  we 
can  point  to  the  continuous  progress  of  Egypt  tinder  our 
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inflaence,  ■  as  long  aa  we  can  show — as  for  ten  years  past  we 
have  been  able  to  show — that  cor  presence  there  is  an  un- 
mixed blessing  to  the  Egyptians,  the  position,  though  legally 
weak,  is  morally  strong.  Bnt  if  that  progress  were  to  cease — 
if  to  eight  years  of  growing  surplusea  were  to  succeed  a 
series  of  deficits  attributable  to  a  Sudan  expedition  forced 
upon  Egypt  by  England— if,  instead  of  adding  year  by  year 
some  new  featare  to  the  long  list  of  administraHve  reforms, 
we  were  to  omit  or  curtail  first  one  and  then  another  of 
those  items  in  the  Budget,  which  represent  money  spent  for 
the  advancement  of  the  people — then  the  answer  of  England 
to  those  who  constantly  misrepresent  and  malign  her  policy 
would  be  gone.  We  should,  by  undoing  our  own  work, 
destroy  the  very  foundations  of  onr  position  in  Egypt,  which 
rests  on  the  general  conHensos  of  nnprejadiced  mankind, 
that  our  inflaence  in  the  Nile  Valley  has  been  used  unsel- 
fishly in  the  canse  of  civilisation,  and  that  the  community 
of  nations  has  an  interest  in  its  maintenance. 

And  from  a  yet  lower,  bnt  not  unimportant  point  of  view, 
that  of  the  every-day  diplomatic  intercourse  of  the  Great 
Powers,  we  should  get  into  endless  diflSculties.  When  the 
Sgyptian  Qovernment  has  a  surplus,  then  Egypt  is,  in  the 
main,  despite  all  the  endless  petty  vexations  arising  from 
the  abuse  of  European  privileges,  administered  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  In  other  words,  Egypt  with  a 
Burpins  ia,  under  present  circumstances,  virtually  admini- 
stered in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Great  Britain.  But 
when  the  Egyptian  Government  is  in  a  deficit,  then  the 
(idminiBtration  of  the  country  ia  in  commission.  The  Caisse, 
the  Mixed  Tribunals,  the  other  interested  Powers,  any  or 
all  of  whom  may,  at  a  given  moment,  for  reasons  wholly 
irrelevant  to  Egypt,  be  disposed  to  cross  and  thwart  British 
policy,  have  endless  opportunities  of  interference.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  carry  back  the  mind  to  the  state  of  things 
which  existed  in  1883-84-85,  before  the  London  Con- 
vention had  opened  a  way  of  escape  for  Egypt  from  her 
financial  embarrassments,  and  the  improvement  of  the 
country  under  British  administration  had  enabled  her  to 
avail  herself  of  that  vray.  During  those  unhappy  years 
pn^^ss  was  almost  stopped  in  Egypt,  yet  the  Egyptian 
Question  was  the  constant  torment  of  the  British  foreign 
Office,  and  one  of  the  chief  preoccupations  of  all  the  Chancel- 
leries of  Europe.  Snrely  no  British  statesman  with  a 
memory,  however  much  he  might  dislike  asking  Parliament 
to  nuae  a  couple  of  millions  for  the  Sudan,  would  not  a 
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handrecl  times  aooner  do  that  than  face  tbe  intermmable 
and  dangerouB  diplomatic  coinplicatioiis  which  a  fresh  period 
of  Egyptian  insolvency  wonld  produce. 

It  comes  to  thisj  then,  that  the  eacceas  and  the  justifica- 
tion of  the  present  forward  movement  in  the  Sudan  depends 
upon  the  readiness  of  the  Government  and  the  country  to  face 
resolutely  the  fresh  responsibility  which  it  involves.  The 
advance  on  Dongola  was  a  bold  move.  Boldly  persisted  in, 
it  wUl  result  in  advantage  alike  to  this  country,  to  E^yptt, 
and  to  the  general  interests  of  civilisation.  But  to  insum 
such  a  result  three  things  are  necessary:  that,  however 
gradually  we  may  advance,  we  should  not  desist  till  tbe 
barbarous  despotism  of  tbe  Khalifa  is  a  thing  of  the  past ; 
that  w«  should,  Jrom  tbe  outset,  proceed  to  organise  tbe 
administration  of  tbe  reconquered  provinces  on  our  own 
lines ;  and  that,  whatever  expense  their  reconquest  and 
reorganisation  may  involve,  we  should  not  allow  it  to  imperil 
the  hardly-won  solvency  of  the  Egyptian  Government.  That 
may  seem  a  large  programme,  but  there  is  nothing  appalling 
in  the  tast.  The  Northern  Sudan  is  ready  for  a  return  to 
civilisation.  The  flood  of  fanaticism  which  once  snbmerged 
it  has  subsided.  If  only  tbe  alien  tyranny  of  tbe  Baggara 
ia  overthrown,  the  native  tribes  of  the  country  will  readily 
■  and  joyfully  revert — as  indeed  they  are  already  reverting — 
to  their  allegiance  to  the  Egyptian  Government.  Under 
that  Government,  even  in  its  old  unreformed  condition,  they 
lived  for  half  a  century,  not  indeed  in  prosperity  and  com- 
fort, but  in  a  condition  which  was  happiness  itself  compared 
with  what  they  have  experienced  during  tbe  last  ten  yeara. 
With  tbe  reformed  administration  which  they  will  now 
experience,  Egyptian  in  name,  bnt  British  in  fact,  there  ia 
no  reason  why  the  peace  of  the  country  shonld  ever  again 
be  seriously  disturbed.  To  maintain  tbe  simple  form  of 
administration  necessary  to  preserve  order  and  to  protect 
trade,  the  resources  of  the  country  will  fully  suffice.  Some 
moderate  outlay  may  be  necessary  to  b^n  with,  bat,  a 
&ir  start  once  made,  the  Korthern  Sudan  will  be  self- 
supporting. 

And  to  some  extent  tbe  work  of  reorganisatioa  will  be 
facilitated  if  Great  Britain  has  been  obli^d  to  proride  the 
means  of  reconquest.  If  this  country  finds  tbe  money  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  tbe  recovery  of  tbe  lost  Egyptian 
provinces,  it  will  be  difficult,  nay,  impossible,  for  any  other 
Power  to  object  to  the  arrangements  which  may  be  made 
between  aa  and  the  Khedive  with  regard  to  their  fhtare 
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goremmeiit.  It  ia  ntmeceBBary  at  pTesent  to  speoalate  about 
the  details  of  those  airangemeiLtB.  Snffice  it  to  say  that  if 
England,  being  alreadj  responsible  for  the  good  government 
of  uie  Ehedive's  present  dominioaa,  chooses  at  her  own  cost 
to  add  to  them  any  portion  of  the  Sudan,  she  will  be  in  a 
position,  which  no  one  can  gainsay,  to  lay  down  the  prin- 
oiples  of  administration  which  are  to  be  applied  to  this 
reconqaered  territory.  It  may  seem  pedantic  to  insist  on 
this  point,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
posaible  imporbuce.  Egypt,  thanks  to  her  administrative 
incompetence,  lost  the  Sudan ;  Egypt,  unaided,  would  never 
have  regained  it.  If  Great  Britain  recovers  it  for  Egypt, 
she  will  have  the  undoubted  right  to  establish  in  the  re- 
covered country  an  administration  consonant  with  her  own 
ideas  of  goTemment,  unfettered  by  any  of  these  influences, 
Dative  or  international,  which  in  Egypt  itself  have  ham- 
pered, though  they  have  not  frustrated,  our  civilising 
mission. 

The  prospect,  no  doubt,  is  anything  but  agreeable  to  those 
politicians  who  dieapprove  in  toto  of  our  predominant  posi- 
tion in  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  To  the  responsibilities, 
which  we  have  already  undertaken  with  regard  to  Egypt 
herself,  we  are  abont  to  add  the  duty  of  re-establishing 
civilised  government  in  at  least  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Sudan.  It  is  possible  indeed  to  represent  this  step  as 
a  necessary  preliminary  to  our  retirement  from  Egypt.  That 
country,  it  may  he  said,  was  mistress  of  the  Sudan  on  the 
day  of  TeUel'Kebir,  We  were  bound,  before  leaving  Egypt, 
to  restore  to  her  the  territories  which  belonged  to  her  at 
the  date  of  our  occupation.  This  was  the  line  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  argument  in  his  speech  to  the  Primrose  League 
on  April  29.  But  this  line  of  argument,  though  diplomati- 
cally '  correct,'  is  in  reality  the  reverse  of  convincing. 

And  it  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  violent  opposition  offered  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  by  a  certain  school  of  Radical  poUticiana.  To 
object  to  that  policy  on  grounds  of  humanity  is  preposterous. 
*  A  thousand  men,'  said  Mr.  Morley  in  his  speech  at  Man- 
chester on  June  17,  'were  killed  the  other  day  in  Africa' — 
as  though  that  settled  the  question.  If  ten  thousand  men 
were  billed  in  the  struggle  with  the  Ebalifa,  it  would  be  a 
cheap  price  to  pay — from  the  point  of  view  of  humanity — 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  mthlesa  and  devastating  tyranny 
which  during  the  past  ten  years  haa  prevailed  throughout 
the  Sudan.    No,  it  is  not  the  death  of  a  number  of  Dervishes, 
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it  is  the  extension  of  the  inflaence  and  of  the  reBponsibilittes 
of  Great  Britain  wbich  excites  the  indication  of  the  critics 
of  the  GoTernment.  They  would  do  better  to  state  their 
objection  frankly.  It  is  monstroas  to  represent  the  establish- 
ment  of  civilised  government  in  the  Sudan  as  inhuman.  It 
would  be  perfectly  arguable  to  maintain  that  it  was  an 
niijastifiable  addition  to  the  already  enormoas  responsi- 
bilities of  Great  Britain. 

But  does  the  reconquest  of  the  Sndan  really  add  so  greatly 
to  these  responsibilities?  The  answer  to  that  (jnestiou 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  we  are  already  committed 
in  Egypt.  For  this  much  may  safely  be  asserted,  that  if  we 
are  in  any  case  fixed  in  Egypt  for  an  indefinite  period  oar 
position  will  not  be  weakened,  but  strengthened,  by  over- 
throwing the  hostile  power  at  Khartum,  which  is  a  constant 
menace  to  that  country.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  in  a 
position  to  leave  Egypt,  either  immediately  or  at  some  early 
date,  and  think  it  right  to  do  so,  then  this  forward  move  is 
a  mistake,  for  it  renders  subsequent  withdrawal  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

We  are  thus  brought  face  to  face  with  the  further  and  the 
main  question — How  deeply  are  we  already  committed  in 
Egypt,  independently  of  any  extension  of  Egyptian  dominion 
to  Dongola  or  Khartum?  And  again,  are  onr  responsibili- 
ties in  Egypt,  however  great,  such  as  we  should  try  gradually 
to  escape  from  or  frankly  and  fully  accept? 

To  what  extent  are  we  committed  ?  Let  any  intelligent 
reader  take  up  the  latest  report  of  Lord  Cromer  on  '  The 
'  Finances,  Administration,  and  Condition  of  Egypt,  and  the 
*  Progress  of  Heforms,'  •  and  answer  that  question  for  him- 
self. The  report  referred  to  is  not  like  some  of  those  which 
have  preceded  it  from  the  same  hand,  notably  that  of  1891,t 
a  comprehensive  review  of  the  progress  of  the  country  over 
a  number  of  years.  It  is  httle  more  than  the  record  of  a 
single  twelvemonth's  work.  It  preaches  no  doctrine.  It 
seeks  to  point  no  moral,  yet  the  moral  stares  at  you  from 
every  page. 

What  is  the  lesson  which  the  report  teaches  ?  That  Egypt 
is  steadily  advancing  on  the  road  of  civilisation  ?  That  in 
every  branch  of  her  administration,  in  finance,  public  works, 
justice,  police,  hygiene,  hospitals,  prisons,  there  is  visible 
with  each  succeeding  year  some  new  improvement,  some 
further  inroad  of  energy,  honesty,  and  common  sense  upon 

*  'Egypt,'  No.  1,  1896.  t  'Egypt,'  No.  8, 1891. 
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the  old  administratiTe  lethargy,  iDeptitnde,  and  corruption  ? 
That  lesson  no  donbt  may  be  learnt  from  Lord  Cromer's 
pages,  but  it  is  one  with  which  we  have  by  this  time  become 
tolerably  familiar.  There  is  something  else  which  mast 
strike  every  observant  reader  of  this  unpretentious  narrative, 
something  which  is  not  yet  so  fully  realised  in  this  conntry, 
but  which  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  our  present 
inquiry.  Egypt  is  progressing  rapidly — we  all  know  that — but 
how  is  she  prt^ressing  ?  What  ia  the  motive  power  in  this 
incessant  forward  movement  P  How  are  humane  and  in- 
telligent methods  of  government  devised,  introduced,  sus- 
t^ned? 

The  answer  may  not  be  encouraging,  but  it  ia  perfectly 
clear.  The  motive  power  is  all  from  without.  Beforms, 
moral  and  material  alike,  have  to  be  imposed  upon  a  people 
which  does  not  understand  them,  always  begins  by  suspect- 
ing them,  and,  even  when  rEtjoicing  in  their  results,  still  fails 
to  grasp  the  connexion  between  the  effects  which  it  welcomes 
and  the  alien  methods  by  which  they  have  been  brought 
about. 

Wherever  you  look  it  is  the  same  story.  The  report  deals 
at  length  with  the  improvements  which  have  been  effected 
in  the  administration  of  the  provinces.  For  many  years 
there  was  no  improvement  to  chronicle  in  this  respect, 
only  incessant  changes  and  unsettlement,  one  unsuitable 
system  jostiing  with  another  till  no  one,  from  the  governor 
of  a  province  down  to  the  village  headman,  knew  what 
he  was  abont.  At  length,  in  1894,  things  came  to  a 
crisis.  After  the  usual  struggle  an  English  Adviser  was 
imported  into  the  hitherto  purely  native  Ministry  of  the 
IJiterior.  From  that  moment  light  began  to  dawn  upon  the 
chaos.  The  powers  of  the  various  local  authorities — Mndirs, 
Mamurs,  and  Police — were  properly  defined.  The  authority 
of  the  Omdeha,  or  village  headmen,  was  subjected  to  certain 
limits,  but  within  those  limits  it  was  legalised  and  confirmed. 
Instead  of  an  irregular,  arbitrary  power,  at  once  oppres- 
sive and  inefficient,  they  now  have  clearly  recognised 
functions,  and  as  long  as  these  functions  aro  duly  performed 
they  enjoy  valuable  privileges.  Responsibility  is  fixed. 
Bewards  or  punishment  follow  with  something  like  certainty 
upon  the  manner  in  which  it  ia  discharged.  Above  all, 
selection  by  merit  has  now  become  the  rule  in  appointing  to 
all  vacancies  in  the  provincial  administration.  The  uuclens 
is  being  formed  of  a  native  Civil  Service,  into  which  men 
are  introduced  on  the  gronnd  of  fitness,  and  in  which  pro- 
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motion  will  be  by  regnlar  Btepa  and  dependent  on  the 
faitiiful  discbaj^ge  of  dn^. 

All  thia  18  only  common  sense — tbe  application  to  Egypt 
of  principles  approved  by  tbe  experience  of  every  cirilMcd 
nation.  Yet  every  step  in  the  process  was  taken  in  the  first 
instance  in  the  teeth  of  native  opposition,  and  so  it  vrill  be 
with  every  futore  step  of  the  same  kind.  The  hope  that  the 
BQccesB  of  our  past  reforms  will  disarm  prejudice  against 
fresh  changes  proceeding  from  the  same  source  has  so  far 
not  been  realised.  Indeed  it  was  never  a  reasonable  hope. 
The  habits  of  mind  of  a  people  alter  slowly,  and  the 
methods  of  Western  civilisation  are  alien  to  Egyptian  habits 
of  mind.  In  time,  no  doubt,  if  Egypt  is  allowed  to  live  on 
under  this  imported  European  system,  even  tbe  mental 
attitude  of  her  inhabitants  will  gradually  be  modified  by  the 
permanent  change  in  the  external  conditions  of  their  life. 
But  who,  with  the  whole  history  of  the  East,  with  our  own 
experience  in  India  before  him,  can  expect  that  transforma- 
tion to  be  anything  but  a  gra^iual  one? 

Our  experience  with  regard  to  the  reform  of  provincial 
administration  is  only  a  replica  of  what  happened  in  the 
reform  of  justice.  In  an  appendix  to  Lord  Cromer's  report, 
the  Judicial  Adviser  to  the  Khedive,  Sir  John  Scott,  deals 
vrith  the  fortunes  of  his  own  department  during  the  past 
year.  In  doing  so  he  has  occasion  to  refer  specially  to  tbe 
good  effects  of  two  recent  changes  in  the  judicial  system — 
the  extension  of  summary  jurisdiction  by  the  multipUcation 
of  siogle-jndge  courts  for  small  cases,  and  the  creation  of  a 
Committee  of  Judicial  Surveillance.  He  does  not  go  on  to 
say — what,  nevertheless,  will  be  within  the  memory  of  all 
who  have  followed  the  recent  history  of  Egypt — that  both 
these  measures,  which  have  proved  so  productive  of  good 
results,  as  well  as  tbe  appointment  of  Sir  John  Scott  himself, 
which  was  the  beginning  of  all  judicial  reform,  were  violently 
opposed  at  the  outset  sJike  by  the  native  bureaucracy,  the 
native  bench,  and  native  public  opinion. 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  of  the  same  kind 
from  other  portions  of  the  report.  But  space  compels  us  to 
confine  ourselves  to  one  more,  perhaps  the  most  striking  of 
all.  If  there  is  any  department  of  the  Egyptian  administra- 
tion in  which  the  success  of  the  British  controllers  has  been 
uniform  and  generally  recognised,  it  is  Irrigation.  More- 
over, the  Anglo-Indian  engineers,  to  whom  that  success  is 
due,  are  personally  popular.  They  are  better  known  in 
every  comer  of  Egypt  thnn  any  other  Europeans.  The  benefit* 
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they  have  bestoweil  upon  the  country  are  palpable  to  the 
humblest  fellah,  and  for  these  benefits  men  of  all  classes  are 
sincerely  gratefal.  Indeed,  some  of  the  British  Irrigation 
officers  enjoy  a  personal  inSaence  among  the  people,  which 
no  other  member  of  the  governing  class,  native  or  foreign, 
can  egnal.  And  yet  almost  all  the  great  reforms  which 
these  officers  hare  introduced,  and  to  the  good  eGfects  of 
which  they  owe  this  nniqne  inflnence,  were  in  the  first 
instance  opposed  by  native  opinion.  If  pOpalar  approval 
had  been  necessary  for  their  adoption,  they  would  never 
have  been  carried  out.  And  the  heads  of  the  Irrigation 
Department  are  evidently  prepared  for  similar  opposition  in 
the  fntnte.  Mr.  Garstin,  the  tTnder-Secretary  of  State  for 
Public  Worts,  whose  report  for  1895,  like  Sir  John  Scott's, 
appears  as  an  appendix  to  that  of  Lord  Cromer,  refers  in  a 
tone  of  grave  warning  to  the  danger  of  a  deterioration  of 
the  soil  of  Egypt  in  consequence  of  the  abuse  of  the  oppor- 
tunities of  irrigation. 

'  A  high-water  level  maintained  ia  the  caoala,'  he  writes,  '  tends  to 
increase  infiltraCioD,  and,  by  raturatinf;  the  f>oil,  to  deteriorate  it  by 
alow  but  sure  degrees.  The  habits  of  the  Egyptian  caltivator  also 
assist  in  aggmvuting  this  evil.  He  talies  no  account  of  the  amount  of 
water  actually  necesrary  to  insure  the  satisfactory  maturiag  of  hia  crop. 
Wherever  he  finds  the  water  available,  he  deluges  his  field  with  it,  and 
the  soil  is  not  only  speedily  caked  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but 
eventually  becomes  sour,  and  loses,  to  a  large  extent,  its  productive 

To  check  this  evil  the  Public  Works  Department  are  con- 
sidering the  introduction  daring  the  winter  and  autumn 
months  of  *  a  regular  system  of  rotating  the  canals  into 
'  fixed  periods  of  high  and  low  level.'  Such  a  system,  Mr. 
Garstin  maintains,  would  be  of  material  benefit  to  the  land 
for  more  than  one  reason.  But  he  is  under  no  illusions  as 
to  the  reception  which  the  change  will  meet  with  from  the 
people,  who  have  so  matiy  reasons  for  putting  confidence  in 
the  good  judgement  of  the  Irrigation  Department. 

*  The  introduction  of  such  a  system,' he  continues,  ^  teill  douhtleia 
atfirtt  raise  aa  outcry.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  that  the  majority  of  land- 
owners will  in  time  understand  the  object  of  the  measure,  and  appre- 
ciate its  benefit.  Those  who  do  not  must  be  saved  from  themseloe», 
even  if  against  their  will.' 

Saved  &om  themselves  !  These  three  words  sum  up  the 
essence  of  all  onr  work  for  the  benefit  of  the  Egyptian  people. 
If  this  is  true  even  of  irrigation,  a  matter  comparatively 
jsimpte,  physical,  within  the  understanding  and  daily  experi- 
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ence  of  every  peasant,  bow  mach  more  is  it  applicable  to 
tbe  complicated  intellectaal  and  moral  ieBaes  iovolred  in 
the  reform  of  justice  and  of  edocation,  or  in  tbe  gradaal 
eradication  of  all  tbe  inveterate  vices  of  a  cormpt  (Mental 
administration.  The  trnth  ia — we  bad  better  make  op  oar 
miods  to  it — civilisation  is  atill  an  exotic  in  Modern  Egypt. 
No  donbt  it  bas  its  native  votaries,  and  thej  are  an  increasing 
number.  But  the  time  bas  not  yet  come — it  ia  not  yet  even 
visible  in  tbe  dimmest  distance — wben  native  enei^es  will 
be  adequate  to  sustain  it.  Take  away  tbe  external  influence 
wbicb  baa  imposed,  and  wbicb  is  still  constantly  obliged  to 
defend,  the  r^ormed  system,  and  not  only  will  tbere  be  an 
end  of  progress,  bat  tbe  work  already  accompliabed  will 
surely,  if  ^owly,  and  perbaps  not  even  slowly,  crumble 
away. 

Tbe  clear  recognition  of  that  fact  is  the  '  beginning  of 
'  wisdom  *  for  tbe  British  people  in  considering  tbe  course  of 
their  future  policy  in  tbe  valley  of  tbe  Nile.  We  have 
been  too  apt  to  bide  the  trae  state  of  the  case  from  ourselves 
and  from  others  out  of  anxiety  to  disclaim  any  selfish  designs 
with  regard  to  Egypt.  Our  object,  we  have  declared  over 
and  over  again,  is  not  to  keep  Egypt  for  ourselves,  but  to 
enable  her  gradually  to  dispense  with  onr  guidance.  As  the 
best  proof  of  onr  sincerity,  we  are  fond  of  pointing  to  tbe 
fact  that  we  have  not  sought  to  multiply  English  func- 
tionaries, but,  wherever  possible,  bsve  made  use  of  Egyptian 
agents  in  the  work  of  reform  which  we  have  initiated.  Onr 
beat  efforts,  so  runs  our  apologia,  have  been  directed  to 
educating  tbe  natives,  whether  in  the  Array,  the  Courts,  or 
tbe  Civil  Service,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  carry  on  that 
work  for  themselves,  and  the  number  of  sncb  educated 
natives  is  coustontly  on  the  increase. 

All  this  ia  true,  but  it  is  not  tbe  whole  truth.  There  ia 
another  side  to  the  question,  wbicb,  in  order  to  avoid 
irritating  French  jealousy  or  hurting  Egyptian  feelings,  it  ia 
thought  politic  to  suppress.  And  so  statements  in  tiiem- 
selves  true,  but  partial,  are  allowed  to  create  a  false  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  cannot  read  between  the  lines.  '  If,' 
saya  tbe  uninitiated  reader,  *  tbia  work  of  educating  the 
'  Egyptians  in  civilised  methods  and  ideas  is  going  on  apace, 
*  then  surely  the  time  mast  be  approaching  when  the  people 
'  thns  disciplined  can  be  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation 
<  without  external  aid.  That  time  may  not  actually  be  close 
'  at  hand,  but  it  must  at  least  be  appreciably  nearer  than 
'  when  the  piocesa  of  '*  teaching  the  Egyptians  to  govern 
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•  "  themBeWea "  first  commencecl.'  It  is  paisfal  to  have 
to  dispel  theae  agreeable  inferences,  bat  uo  one  who 
baowB  Bgjpt  realljT  beUeree  that  the  fabric  of  reformed 
goremment  could  now  stand,  or  will  at  any  meaeurable 
distance  of  time  be  able  to  stand,  without  the  continued 
protection  of  the  power  that  reared  it.  The  plant,  to  adapt 
an  old  metaphor  of  Lord  Salishnry's,  is  of  too  tender  a 
growth  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  the  fostering  care  of  the 
gardener.  This  would  be  the  case  even  if  Egypt  were, 
except  for  British  interference,  an  independent  country. 
But  the  difficulty  of  Egyptian  self-goremment  is  indefinitely 
increased  by  the  anomaJoiis  privileges  of  every  kind  eujoyed 
within  her  borders  by  a  host  of  foreigners  of  rarious  natio- 
nalities. To  govern  in  accordance  with  cirilised  principles  a 
people  still  so  backward  as  the  mass  of  the  Egyptians,  and 
that  in  the  face  of  all  the  delicate  questions  requiring 
infinite  judgement,  patience,  and  diplomacy  for  their  solu- 
tion, which  arise  from  the  suzerainty  of  Turkey  and  the 
qoasi-tatelage  of  fourteen  foreign  Powers,  is  one  of  the  moat 
difScolt  political  problems  to  be  fonnd  anywhere  in  the 
worid.  To  deal  with  it  successfully  would  be  utterly  beyond 
the  power  of  the  cirilised  section  of  Egyptian  society,  were 
its  numbers  ever  so  much  greater,  its  civilisation  ever  so 
much  more  ingrained,  than  they  actually  are.  No  donbt 
Lord  Cromer's  principle  of  *  European  heads  and  Egyptian 

*  bands '  will  be  carried  more  and  more  into  practice  as  time 
goes  on.  It  is  possible  to  imagine,  though  even  that  is  still 
lar  off,  a  reformed  Egypt  in  which  the  actual  work  of  ad- 
miniflbation  would  be  almost  wholly  done,  and  well  done,  by 
natives.  What  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  is  a  reformed 
Egypt,  in  which  a  purely  native  admiuiBtration  could 
BQCcessfully  resist  the  encroachments  of  privileged  aliens, 
the  ignorant  prejudices  of  the  mass  of  the  people  and  the 
selfish  rapacity  of  the  pasha  class,  without  external  support. 
That  support  need  not  always  take  the  form  of  an  army  of 
occupation.  The  form  of  it  may  vary.  The  important  thing 
is,  that  in  some  form  or  other  it  should  always  be  known  to 
be  there.  As  long  as  the  inhabitants  of  Egypt — native  and 
foreign — believe  that  the  same  power  which  created  the 
reformed  system  is  still  determined  to  uphold  it,  that  system 
will  stand.  When  they  cease  to  have  that  belief,  the 
system  will  begin  to  totter.  Do  what  we  will.  Great 
Britain  cannot  escape  from  the  burden  of  supporting  it 
unless  she  is  prepared  to  see  it  fall. 

The  choice  before  us  is  therefore  still  the  old  choiee, 
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precieel;  the  same  nhicb  la;  before  us  in  the  first  days  of 
the  OccapatioD,  unaltered  bj  all  the  efforts  and  all  tbe 
success  of  tbe  intervening  years.  Tbe  alteroatire  wbicb 
then  presented  itself  was  Retirement  or  Befortn,  and  it  was 
ao  inexorable  alternative.  British  statesmen  did  not  like  to 
face  it.  Tbej  foresaw  correctly  all  the  embarrassmeata 
which  would  result  from  oar  remaining  in  Egypt;  yet  they 
felt,  on  tbe  other  hand,  the  impossibility  of  leaving  her  jogt 
to  welter  on  in  increasing  misery  and  disorganisation.  And 
so  they  sought  a  middle  coarse.  They  desired  to  retire,  but 
they  desired  first  to  reform.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pursnit 
of  tbe  latter  object  was  bound  to  conflict  with  the  attain- 
ment of  tbe  former.  We  have  now  been  reforming  for  four- 
teen years,  but  retirement  is  not  one  whit  nearer.  Indeed, 
in  some  respects,  it  is  more  difficult  to  wash  our  hands  of 
Egypt  to-day  than  it  would  have  been  directly  after  Tel-el- 
Kebir.  For  to  do  so  now  would  involve  tbe  sacrifice  of  alt 
that  baa  been  achieved  in  the  interval — a  prospect  which  the 
British  nation,  proud  as  it  is  of  the  results  of  the  British 
regime  in  Egypt,  would  never  contemplate  with  equanimity. 

But  while  the  abandonment  by  Great  Britain  of  her  pre- 
dominant influence  has  become  not  leas  but  more  difficult, 
the  embarraBsments  arising  from  tbe  exercise  of  that  influ- 
ence show  no  signs  of  diminishing.  The  hope  that  France 
might  in  time  become  reconciled  to  the  existing  state  of 
affairs  has  so  far  been  absolutely  disappointed.  It  is  not  as 
if  we  had  not  done  everything  in  our  power  to  mitigate 
tbe  annoyance  caused  to  France  by  tbe  spectacle  of  English 
predominance  in  the  Nile  valley.  Over  and  over  again  we 
have  sacrificed  our  own  advantage — nay,  more,  we  have  sacri- 
ficed the  good  of  Egypt,  and  at  times  gone  near  to  imperilling 
tbe  success  of  onr  whole  work  there,  in  order  to  allay  French 
suspicions  or  to  appease  French  jealousy.  It  has  all  been 
in  vain.  The  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  Nile  valley 
involves  constant  and  very  serious  friction  between  this 
country  and  France. 

And  even  that  is  not  the  end  of  the  difficulty.  Apart  entirely 
from  the  peculiar  irritation  which  it  causes  to  France,  our 
guardianship  in  Egypt  is  under  present  conditions  a  source 
of  diplomatic  weakness  to  us.  That  country  is  one  in  which 
a  number  of  Powers  have  certain  rights  of  interference  recog- 
nised by  international  agreements.  These  rights  of  inter- 
fei-ence  are  no  doubt  reduced  to  narrow  limits  as  long  as  the 
Egyptian  Government  is  not  short  of  money  and  the  country 
prosperous  and  (H^erly,      But  in  a  greater  or  less  degree 
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they  alirajB  exist,  and  they  are  a  weapoD  of  some  importance 
in  the  hands  of  any  Power  which  may  hare  reasons  of  its 
own  for  wishing  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Great 
Britain.  It  is  needless  to  go  farther  afield  to  seek  for  illns- 
trations  of  such  a  contingency.  We  have  only  to  consider 
what  would  have  happened  if  our  quarrel  with  Germany 
over  the  Transvaal — now  happily  ia  the  course  of  being 
fl.llayed — had  led,  we  will  not  say  to  war,  but  to  prolonged 
diplomatic  tension  between  the  two  countries.  The  first 
thing  Germany  would  hare  done  would  have  been  to  range 
herself  on  the  side  of  France  and  Russia  in  Egypt.  The 
Egyptian  Government  would  then  no  longer  have  been  able 
to  count  on  a  majority  of  the  Caisse,  and  a  majority  of 
the  Caisse  friendly  to  the  Government,  if  not  absolutely 
indispensable,  ia  yet  of  great  importance  to  the  smooth 
working  of  Egyptian  administration,  and  to  the  progress  of 
reforms.  The  danger  has  for  the  moment  been  averted, 
bat  it  is  not  removed.  It  is  always  possible  that  Germany, 
when  she  has  any  serious  difficulty  with  England,  may  be 
tempted  to  turn  the  Egyptian  screw.  And  the  power  thus 
possessed  by  Germany  is  possessed  by  others,  though  they 
may  be  less  likely  to  use  it.  As  long  as  we  remain  respon- 
sible for  the  administration  of  Egypt  we  give  in  a  sense 
hosta^s  for  onr  good  behaviour  to  every  State  which  is  in  a 
position  to  worry  the  Egyptian  Government.  And  that  is 
a  privilege  not  confined  to  the  Great  Powers.  In  a  lesser 
degree  it  belongs  even  to  the  minor  Powers,  which  enjoy 
the  benefit  of  the  Capitulations,  and  it  may  be  used  for  our 
annoyance,  not  only  by  Prance  or  Germany,  but  by  Spain, 
by  Portagal,  or  by  Greece. 

And,  lastly,  our  position  in  Egypt  weakens  our  infiaence 
at  Constantinople.  We  mention  this  point  lest  we  should 
seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  but  in  onr  own  view  it  ia  of 
greatly  inferior  importance  to  those  already  referred  to. 
Ko  donbt  it  is  unpleasant  for  the  British  Ambassador  at 
Constantinople  that,  whenever  he  is  trying  to  induce  the 
Porte  or  the  Sultan  to  follow  British  advice,  be  is  liable  to 
be  met  with  some  reference  to  Egypt.  But  the  experience 
of  recent  years  has  shown  that  the  likelihood  of  Turkey 
taking  our  advice,  or  any  good  advice,  is  in  any  case  ex- 
tremely remote.  What  the  Turkish  Government  under- 
stands is  force.  When  the  suggestions  of  the  British 
Ambassador  seem  to  have  force  behind  them,  the  Turkish 
Government  will  listen,  a  little  less  civilly  perhaps,  but  no 
less  attentively,  because  of  our  presence  in  Egypt.     And,  on 
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the  other  hand,  eren  were  we  to  come  oat  of  Egypt,  anj 
BuggeatioQS  of  oars  to  Turkey,  unless  supported  bj  force, 
would  still  be  disregarded,  though  perhaps  in  a  rather  more 
coarteoua  manner  than  they  might  be  to-day.  It  is  evi- 
dently not  worth  while  to  sacrifice  any  aabstaiitial  object  of 
British  policy  to  such  au  ignis  fatuue  as  the  hope  of  gaining 
a  hold  on  the  present  Turkish  Gorernment.  And  as  for 
the  Turkish  people,  if  ever  they  were  to  become  a  factor 
in  politics,  what  reason  should  they  have  to  resent  oar 
action  in  Egypt?  What  we  have  done  for  the  Egyptians 
is  just  what  the  Turks,  as  a  people,  would  wish  to  do  for 
themseWes,  if  only  they  had  the  initiative  and  the  oppor- 
tunity. With  a  reformed  Turkey — if  such  a  thing  be 
possible — it  might  some  day  be  of  the  highest  importance 
for  Great  Britain  to  ally  herself.  But  it  is  not  to  the  party 
of  reform  in  Turkey  that  our  presence  in  Egypt  is,  or  ever 
would  be,  objectionable.  The  Turkish  argument  therefore 
may  for  present  purposes  be  put  aside.  The  real  difficulties 
arising  out  of  our  Egyptian  policy  are  felt  not  at  Constan- 
tinople, but  in  Paris,  and  to  some  extent  in  other  civilised 
capitals.  And  those  difficulties  we  have  no  wish  whatever 
to  underrate. 

It  is  indeed  impossible  not  to  feel  the  great  awkwardness 
of  the  situation.  But  the  answer  to  it  all  is  that  we  cannot 
get  rid  of  Egypt  altogether,  even  by  abandoning  that  posi- 
tion of  anthority  which  alone  enables  us  to  keep  her  iu  the 
path  of  order  and  progress.  By  such  abandonment  we 
should  be  sacrificing  the  interests  of  the  Egyptians  without 
freeing  ourselves  from  the  incubus  of  the  Egyptian  Question. 
If  indeed  we  could  wash  oar  hands  of  the  country  alto- 
gether, withdraw  not  only  our  troops  but  our  administrators 
and  the  English  officers  in  the  Egyptian  army,  and  make 
up  our  minds  that  we  should  for  ever  and  a  day  trouble 
our  heads  as  little  about  the  internal  condition  of  Egypt  aa 
we  do  about  that  of  Peru,  then  our  national  responsibilities 
would  be  materially  reduced.  Such  a  course  would  be 
superlatively  selfish,  but  it  would  at  luast  effectually  lighten 
the  ship.  But  such  a  course  has  no  advocates.  No  one 
even  suggests  that  Great  Britain  can  afford  to  be  absolutely 
indifferent  to  the  fate  of  Egypt.  To  let  that  country 
relapse  into  disorder  and  barbarism,  however  discreditable, 
might  from  a  purely  selfish  point  of  view  be  regarded  as 
a  possible  policy.  But  what  is  not  possible,  consistently 
with  the  protection  of  our  most  vital  imperial  interests,  is 
to  let  her  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  Great  Power.     And 
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tlie  only  sure,  aa  well  ae  the  only  honourable,  way  of  pre- 
venting such  a  catastrophe  is  to  keep  Egypt  from  slipping 
back  into  snch  a  condition  of  misgovei-nment  aa  woald 
tempt,  if  it  did  not  necessitate,  foreign  intervention.  But 
this  involves  either  the  continuance  of  the  virtual  protec- 
torate of  Great  Britain  or  the  substitntion  of  some  other 
form  of  protectorate,  such  aa  the  Dual  Control  of  Great 
Britain  and  France  or  the  Multiple  Control  of  all  the  Great 
Powers.  Tet  if  we  are  to  be  responsible  for  Egypt  at  all,  it 
is  far  safer  and  easier  to  be  solely  responsible.  A  Dual 
Control,  a  Multiple  Control,  would  be  just  as  much  fraught 
— nay,  more  fraught — -with  dangers  of  international  com- 
plications than  the  sole  control  of  Great  Britain,  uid  it 
would  be  far  lees  efficient  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
prosperity  and  peace  of  Egypt. 

It  must  never  be  for^tten  that  our  difficalties  in  that 
conntry  did  not  begin  with  the  bombardment  of  the  forts 
outside  Alexandria.  They  began  with  the  breakdown  of  tlie 
native  government  under  Ismail  Pasha,  a  breakdown  precipi- 
tated by  Ismail's  personal  misdemeanours,  but  inevi^ble  in 
any  case  as  intercourse  with  Europe  grew  closer,  and  the 
solvent  of  European  ideas  came  to  be  powerfully  applied  to 
the  secular  stagnation  of  Mahommedan  Egypt.  We  have 
had  many  troubles  over  Egypt  sioce  the  Occupation,  notably 
in  'the  years  of  gloom,'  1883,  1884,  and  1885.  But  we  have 
never  had  snch  troubles  or  run -such  risks  as  during  1881  and 
the  spring  of  1882,  nor  has  civilisation  in  Egypt  ever  stood 
in  such  imminent  peril.  Ko  embarrassments  which  our  pre- 
sent position  may  cause  us  are  to  be  compared  for  a  moment 
with  the  embarrassment  and  the  danger  which  vronld  result 
from  the  recurrence  of  such  a  state  of  things.  And  there  is 
only  one  way  by  which  its  recurrence  can  certainly  be  pre- 
vented, and  that  is  by  leaving  order  and  oirilisation  in  Egypt 
under  the  gaardianahip  of  a  single  Great  Power.  For  as  long 
as  a  single  Power  is  responsible  for  the  peace  of  Egypt  any 
possible  disturbers  of  that  peace  will  hesitate  to  push  things 
to  extremes.  But  if  the  responsibility  were  divided  they 
would  always  hope— and  in  view  of  Uie  impotence  of  the 
'  concert  of  Europe '  in  other  quarters  they  would  surely 
hope  with  reason — that  the  mutual  jealousy  of  the  protect- 
ing Powers  would  paralyse  them  all.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, with  Egypt  once  more,  as  in  1881,  fast  sliding  into 
chaos,  and  with  France  and  England,  and  probably  in  this 
instance  not  only  France  and  England,  at  daggers  drawn  as 
to  the  means  by  which  to  save  her,  could  we  expect  a  second 
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time  to  get  out  of  the  difficulty  with  the  same  marrellons 
lack  which  we  bad  in  1882?  Surely  it  would  be  temptiug 
Providence  rather  too  wantonly  to  expose  oorselTes  and 
Europe  to  the  repetition  of  such  an  imbroglio. 

Yet  aomu  perplexity  of  that  kind  woald  be  the  possible, 
nay  probabltt,  outcome  o£  the  substitution  of  ruj  inter- 
national guardianship  for  the  present  sole  guardianship  of 
England,  And  not  only  that,  but  in  order  to  substitute  the 
worse  for  the  better  system  we  should  hare  to  pasa  through 
a  period  of  transition  which  would  itself  be  full  of  difficulty 
and  peril.  The  virtual  guardianship  of  England,  however 
uniLuthorisecI,  is  a  reality,  and,  more  than  that,  it  is  a  proved 
aud  brilliant  success.  The  only  possible  alternative,  on  the 
other  band,  is  a  mere  hazy  idea,  without  form  and  void.  To 
give  shape  and  substance  to  it  would  require  long  and  com- 
plicated negotiations,  and  possibly  involve  a  European  Con- 
ference. But  there  is  probably  no  nation,  except  France, 
which  would  enter  a  Conference  on  the  Egyptian  Question 
without  deep  unea^inesii. 

The  idol,  we  might  almost  say  the  fetish,  of  European 
diplomacy  at  the  present  moment  is  the  atatut  quo.  So 
deeply  impressed  are  all  the  Powers  with  the  danger  of  dis- 
turbing existing  political  relations,  however  unsatisfactory, 
that  mey  agree  to  tolerate  hideous  and  threatening  evils, 
like  the  condition  of  Armeuia  and  other  parts  of  Turkey, 
rather  than  risk  the  general  conflagration  which  might 
result  from  attempting  to  pat  an  end  to  them.  While  that 
ia  the  general  attitude,  can  anything  be  madder  than  to 
propose  to  disturb  the  ataiui  quo  in  Egypt,  which  is  not  only 
not  an  evil,  but  the  greatest  possible  blessing,  alike  to  the 
natives  and  to  all  the  Legitimate  European  interests  in  the 
country?  France,  no  doubt,  is  bostUe  to  the  atatiu  quo, 
and  as  her  hostility  is  based  on  sentiment  rather  than  on 
reason,  she  may  be  expected  to  grasp  at  any  opportuuity  of 
upsetting  it,  though  the  material  advantage  to  herself,  if 
she  were  to  succeed  in  the  attempt,  is  far  from  clear.  Aud, 
in  order  to  oblige  France,  it  is  possible,  though  by  no  me:ius 
certain,  that  fCussia  may  make  a  move  in  the  matter.  But 
Russian  statesmen  have  many  nearer  preoccupations,  and 
though  they  may  feel  bound  to  demonstrate  their  good  will  to 
their  French  allies  by  proposing  a  Conference,  or  otherwise 
harassing  us,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  would  be 
ready  to  go  to  any  great  lengths  in  a  question  which  is  of 
little  direct  interest  to  their  own  country.  That  Russia 
should  join  France  in  going  to  war  about  Egypt — ^if  indeed 
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France  herself  were  prepared  for  so  rash  an  enterprise — is 
more  than  unlikely,  especially  as  it  would  be  no  easy  matter 
even  for  the  combined  power  of  the  two  nations  to  tnra  ns 
cat  of  a  conntry  which  ia  commaDded  from  the  aea.  In  face 
of  a  reaolate  attitude  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  proposals 
to  distarb  the  status  quo,  from  whatever  quarter  they  might 
emanate,  would  prol^bly  end  in  smoke.  I^  on  the  other 
hand,  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  frightened  out  of  our 
present  position,  the  consequent  nueettlement  would  not 
improbably  end  in  war. 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  upon  the  negative  advantages 
of  the  policy  of  retaining  our  control  over  Egypt,  for  no 
doabt  the  cluef  reaaon  for  clinging  to  our  present  position, 
with  all  ite  drawbacks,  is  that  any  other  possible  arrange- 
ment would  be  worse.  Bnt  we  must  not  be  held  to  admit 
that  there  are  no  positive  advantages  arising  to  Great 
Britain  from  her  predominance  in  the  Kile  valley.  And  these 
advantages  are  not  only  material.  The  success  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  di£Scult  task  of  raising  Egypt  from  the 
depth  of  misgovern ment  and  misery  to  her  present  com- 
paratively high  degree  of  prosperity  and  order  has  gained 
for  na  an  amount  of  moral  credit  which  it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate,  and  it  ia  of  capital  importance  to  the  repata- 
tion  of  this  country  that  that  credit  should  be  maintained. 
With  the  sole  exception  of  the  French,  whom  on  this 
qnestion  no  one  regards  as  impartial  judges,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  all  civilised  mankind  to  the  value  of  the 
reaalts  which  have  been  achieved.  It  is  no  small  matter 
to  have  played  so  successful  a  part  on  so  conspicuous  a 
stage.  Egypt  ia  one  of  the  best-known  countriea  in  the 
world.  Tiuvellers  from  every  tiorner  of  the  earth  flock 
there  in  increasing  numbers.  The  work  which  England 
has  done  in  Egypt  is  beginning  to  be  understood  and 
appreciated,  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  America, 
and  wherever  it  ia  understood  it  adds  to  the  prestige  of 
the  conntry  by  which  it  has  been  accomplished.  It  is  a 
solid  advantage  that  Great  Britain  should  have  given  to 
all  the  world  thia  new  proof  of  her  peculiar  gift  of  ruling 
backward  races,  and  guiding  them  firmly,  bnt  without 
violence  and  without  tyranny,  along  the  path  of  progress. 
It  is  hardly  less  important  tlut  the  British  officers  of  the 
Egyptian  army  should  once  more  have  demonstrated  what 
Englishmen  of  a  certain  class  can  do  in  making  trustworthy 
soldiers  ont  of  material  apparently  so  unreliable  as  the 
fellahs  of  Egypt  or  the  blacka  of  the  Sudan.  The  Ussoii  of 
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tbat  achievement  will  not  be  lost  upon  our  rivals,  especially 
when  it  is  bome  in  mind  tbat  Great  Britain  is  peculiarly 
rich  in  the  class  of  men  who  make  such  officers,  and  has  in 
her  A&iatic  and  African  dontioions  an  unlimited  supply  of 
fighting  material,  which  British  officers  Imow  how  to  teain. 

Thus,  after  making  every  allowance  for  the  drawbacks 
involved  in  the  maintenance  of  our  virtnal  protectorate  over 
Egypt,  there  still  appears  to  be  an  overwhelming  case 
against  abandoning  it.  But  if  that  be  so,  and  if,  as  seems 
increasingly  evident,  the  British  people  are  now  determined 
not  to  surrender  their  control  over  the  destinies  of  Egypt, 
has  not  the  time  come  for  clearly  announcing  that  determi- 
nation? What  possible  advantage  can  there  be  in  at- 
tempting to  hide  our  resolutions  from  the  world,  or  to  meet 
the  inquiries,  which  France  is  sure  to  make  from  time  to 
time,  as  to  the  date  of  our  withdrawal,  with  the  old 
shuffling  excuses  ? 

It  would  surely  be  less  dishonest  to  say  at  once  that  we 
find  we  are  unable  to  do  what  we  have  so  often  declared 
that  we  were  going  to  do,  than  to  keep  on  repeating  that  we 
mean  to  do  it,  when  we  have  not  the  least  idea  when  or  how. 
No  doubt  our  declarations  about  withdrawal,  absolutely 
sincere  when  first  made,  are  very  difficult  to  get  over.  But 
they  will  not  become  less  difficult  by  being  repeated  now, 
when  they  have  ceased  to  be  sincere.  And  awkward  as  is 
the  situation  which  we  have  created  for  ourselves  by  these 
rash  declarations,  it  is  possible  to  escape  from  it  without 
dishonour  if  we  would  even  now  fece  it  boldly  and  tell  the 
simple  truth.  The  truth  is  that  at  the  time  when  we 
declared  that  we  were  going  to  leave  Egypt  as  soon  as  we 
had  restored  order  we  did  contemplate  early  withdrawal. 
Wu  had  not  then  the  least  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
we  had  undertaken.  But  we  soon  found  that  to  restore  any 
order  worthy  of  the  name,  any  order  that  would  last  six 
months  after  the  withdrawal  of  British  bayonets,  it  was 
necessary  to  reform  the  administration  of  Egypt  root  and 
branch.  And  now  that  we  have  reformed  it,  we  have  learnt 
another  lesson — namely,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  re- 
formed system  and  of  the  order  baaed  upon  it  is  only  possible 
on  one  oundition.  That  condition  is  that  the  Power  which 
has  restored  prosperity  and  created  good  government  in 
Effypt  should  for  a  length  of  time,  of  which  it  is  qnite  impos- 
sible to  foresee  the  limit,  continue  to  watch  over  its  work. 
And  from  that  duty,  the  abandonment  of  which  would  be 
disastrous  to  Egypt  and  dangerous  to  the  general  peace,  we 
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are  determined  DOt  to  eliriak.  We  know  more  tbaii  we  did 
when  we  made  onr  original  declarationB,  and  in  conseqaence 
of  oar  greater  experience  we  bare  changed  our  minds.  Let 
the  man  or  the  nation,  which  has  never  gone  back 
apon  its  word  b;  the  Ught  of  greater  knowledge,  caat  the 
first  stone. 

No  donbt,  if  any  other  nation  hod  done  anything  upon 
the  faith  of  oar  original  declarations,  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  hare  done — if  we  had,  to  ase  legal  language, 
received  any  good  consideration  for  them — then  they  might 
be  regarded  as  honoarably  binding  on  as,  however  incon- 
venient, however  mischievous,  their  fulfilment  would  be. 
Others  having  kept  their  part  of  the  bai^in,  we  should 
have  been  bound  to  keep  ours.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  never  was  a  bargain  with  anybody.  No  nation  can 
Bay  that  it  was  misled  to  its  hurt  by  tiie  coarse  we  have 
pursued.  Nor  is  there,  except  in  a  single  quarter,  any  dis- 
position to  reproach  as,  ready  as  foreign  nations  generally 
are  to  accuse  us  of  perfidy,  with  bad  faith  in  respect  of 
Egypt.  On  the  contrary,  the  services  we  have  rendered  in 
that  coantry  are  acknowledged,  the  force  of  the  considera- 
tions which  have  made  us  deviate  from  our  original  iuteu- 
tion  is  admitted,  by  the  generality  of  mankind.  And  the 
one  nation  which  is  constantly  casting  onr  declarations  in 
oar  teeth — declarations,  be  it  observed,  that  were  not  made 
specially  to  that  nation,  but  to  the  world  at  large — is  pre- 
cisely the  one  which  has  the  least  right  to  complain  of  onr 
conduct.  It  was  France  which  first  dragged  us  into  a  policy 
of  active  intervention  in  Egypt  by  means  of  the  Joint  Note 
of  January  1882.  It  was  France  which,  when  the  moment 
came  to  give  effect  to  that  warning,  ran  away  and  left  us 
to  do  the  work  alone.  When  the  fight  was  over,  and  we 
began  the  weary  task  of  re-establishing  order  in  Egypt, 
France  instantly  set  to  work  to  hamper  and  thwart  us  by 
every  means  in  her  power,  and  from  that  day  to  this  what- 
ever we  have  done  for  the  good  of  Egypt  has  been  done  in 
the  face  of  French  opposition.  Finally,  when  in  1887,  after 
an  endless  course  of  weary  negotiations,  we  had  arrived  at 
an  arrangement  with  the  Sol^n,  under  which  our  military 
occupation  of  Egypt  would  ere  now  have  come  to  an  end, 
France  once  more  stepped  in,  and  by  the  vehemence  of  her 
menaces  induced  him  to  refuse  to  ratify  the  Convention  he 
had  agreed  to.  For  the  fact  that  British  troops  are  in 
Egypt  to-day  France  has  no  one  to  thank  but  herself.  If, 
after  all  this,  any  Englishman  feels  serious  compunction 
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liecause  France  ia  able  to  confront  ub  with  declarations 
about  Egypt — not  a  wbit  stronger  than  tbose  wfaicb  she 
has  heraelf  made  about  Tunis,  and  of  which  we  do  not  even 
take  the  trouble  to  remind  her — his  conscience  mast  be 
aensitire  indeed. 

But  if  France  baa  no  moral  right  to  hold  us  to  the  Fulfil- 
ment of  our  first  ill-considered  profesaions,  she  certainly  is 
entitled,  if  only  on  the  ground  of  courtesy,  to  be  frankly 
told  what  our  real  intentiona  are,  now  that  we  have  had 
time  enough  and  to  spare  to  realise  all  the  conditions  of  the 
problem.  It  is  naturally  maddening  to  the  French  to  be 
treated  like  children,  and  put  off  again  and  again  with  these 
musty  assurauces  with  which  in  our  deeds  we  do  not  even 
pretend  to  couform.  Moreover,  the  abandonment  of  mysti- 
fication, the  plain  avowal  of  what  our  action  in  Egypt  really 
means,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  ns  in  the  discbai^e 
of  onr  difficult  task  there.  It  must  always  be  a  principal 
aim  of  Bntish  policy,  in  its  attempt  to  effect  the  maximum 
of  improvement  in  Egypt,  to  free  the  Government  of  that 
country  from  some  of  tbose  international  fetters  which  so 
seriously  hamper  progress,  and  especially  from  the  compli- 
cated and  now  wholly  superfluous  restrictions  imposed  on 
its  financial  freedom.  With  the  guarantee  which  the  con- 
trol of  Great  Britain  affords  to  the  creditors  of  Egypt,  the 
elaborate  system  invented  to  check  the  extravagance  and 
dishonesty  of  her  native  rulers  has  become  a  useless  incum- 
brance. It  is  unnecessary  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
bondholders,  and  it  is  a  formidable  handrance  to  the  de- 
velopement  of  the  resourcea  of  the  country.  But  how  can 
we  even  ask  the  Powers  to  modify  that  system,  onlesa  we 
are  prepared  to  say  in  unequivocal  language  that  we  mean 
to  remain  responsible  for  the  good  government  of  Egypt 
and  for  the  tulfilmeut  of  her  luternational  obligations? 
If  that  assurance  were  given,  there  ia  no  reason  whatever  why 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  debt  should  not  be  ren- 
dered absolutely  simple — a  snm  sufficient  to  cover  interest 
and  a  liberal  sinking  fund  remaining  a  first  charge  on  the 
*  assigned '  revenues,  while  the  balance  of  those  revenues 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  annual  income  of  Egypt  went  straight 
into  the  Treasury,  to  be  applied  as  the  Government  thought 
fit.  It  may  be  said  that  France  would  never  a$>ree  to  such 
ji  simplification,  and  we  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that 
France  would  easily  or  at  once  agree.  But  the  point  is 
that,  nntil  our  own  intentions  are  made  perfectly  clear,  we 
cannot  even  begin  to  move  in  the  desired  direction.     At 
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present  France  clinga  desperately  to  everj  atred  of  inter- 
national control  in  Egypt,  because  she  hopes  by  these  means 
to  worry  England  into  withdrawal.  If  it  were  once  realised 
that  the  effort  was  hopeless,  even  France  might  be  willing 
to  surrender  weapons  which  may  indeed  be  nsed  to  the 
detriment  of  Egypt,  and  the  nae  of  which  may  make  Prance 
odioQS  in  Egyptian  eyes,  but  which  are  qnite  ineffectnal  for 
the  purpose  for  which  Blone  she  employs  them. 

And,  finally,  the  clear  declaration  of  onr  intentions  is 
necessary  before  we  can  hope  to  regularise  our  own  position 
in  Egypt.  At  present  we  are  usurpers.  However  benefioent 
our  authority,  it  is  devoid  of  all  legal  title.  The  want  of 
any  international  recognition  of  our  virtual  protectorate  is  a 
serious  weakness,  and  lies  at  the  root  of  aU  our  embarrass- 
ments. As  long  as  we  cannot  obtain  that  rect^nition  we 
must  go  on  as  we  are,  but  it  should  be  a  constant  object  of 
onr  policy  to  obtain  it  as  soon  as  we  can.  Here  again  it 
may  be  said  that  France  will  never  consent.  But  never  is  a 
long  time,  and  Franco  is  not  everybody.  Moreover,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  even  France  would  in  the  long  run  prove 
hopelessly  intractable  if  frankly  dealt  with.  The  policy  for 
which  we  have  been  contending  would  no  doubt  be  very  dis- 
tasteful to  France,  and  its  enunciation  might  in  the  first 
instance  evoke  a  vigorous  protest  on  her  part.  But  that 
policy  after  all  is  nothing  like  so  bad,  from  her  point  of 
view,  as  the  objects  which  the  French  believe  us  to  be 
puraniug.  O^hey  believe  that  we  are  cunningly  paving  the 
way  for  the  annexation  of  Egypt.  But  the  British  people,  if 
we  read  their  mind  aright,  have  no  wish  to  annex  Egypt. 
They  do  mean  to  remain  responsible  for  her  security  and 
good  government.  They  are  determined  not  to  let  the  work 
of  the  last  fourteen  years  be  undermined  or  overthrown,  and 
they  will  not  tolerate  interference  with  it  from  any  quarter. 
Now  that  is  a  policy  to  which  the  majority  of  the  Powers  are 
already  tacitly  consenting,  and  in  which  even  France  may 
ultimately  be  willing  to  acquiesce.  No  doubt  she  would 
prefer  that  we  should  renounce  any  predominance  whatever 
in  Egypt ;  but  if  that  were  clearly  hopeless  she  might  see 
more  wisdom  in  joining  with  others  to  recognise  the 
exceptional  rights  which  our  exceptional  sacrifices  have 
given  us  than  in  advertising  her  impotence  by  barren  pro- 
tests and  ineffectual  acts  of  annoyance.  And,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  order  to  ensure  general  recognition  of  our  position 
as  protectors  of  Egypt,  there  ate  many  concessions,  impor- 
tant from  the  point  of  view  of  French  sentiment,  which  we 
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coald  afford  to  make.  No  doabt  to  arrive  at  any  nnder- 
standing  with  France  would  be  a  work  of  great  difficulty. 
It  might  take  a  long  time ;  bat  it  ib  not  hopelesB  if  we  can 
once  make  up  onr  minda  to  let  France  and  Europe  know  what 
we  really  mean.  Tn  the  diacuasions  which  are  Bare  to  ariBe, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  with  regard  to  the  Sudan 
campaign  and  the  queations  arising  oat  of  it — questions  like 
that  of  the  powers  of  the  Oaisse  or  the  extent  of  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Mixed  Tribunals — we  shall  have  ample  oppor- 
tanitiea  of  making  oar  objects  and  intentions  clear.  It  is 
of  importance  that  we  should  nse  them  to  tree  our  diplo- 
matic attitude  with  regard  to  the  Egyptian  Question  from 
that  evasireneaB  and  ambiguity  with  which  it  has  hitherto 
not  nnnatnrally  been  reproached. 
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Art.   I. — 1.  Hwtoire   du  Second  Empire.      Par  Pierre  de 
LA  GoBOB.     Tomes  I- III.     Paris:  1894-96. 

2.  M^moiret  dv.  Due   de  Pertigny.     Par  M,   H.  de   Laiee, 
Cte.  d'Espagny.     Paris:  1896. 

3.  Souvmire     Militairea,     1866-1870.        Par     le     G^n^ral 
Lebkdn.     Paris :  1895. 

I^ore  than  twenty-six  years  have  passed  since  a  crueh- 
ing  defeat  suddenly  terminated  the  existence  of 
the  Second  Empire.  A.  whole  generation  has  since  grown 
up  to  manhood.  Only  a  few  of  the  men  who  stood  round 
the  throne  of  the  third  Napoleon  survive.  The  events  of  hia 
reign  have  already  become  matters  of  history ;  and  as,  in 
M.  Guizot'e  phrase,  the  history  of  'the  day  before  yester- 
'  day '  is  always  imperfectly  known,  the  policy  of  Napo- 
leon III.  is  probably  less  familiar  to  many  people  than 
that  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  tJie  character  of  the  nephew  than 
that  of  the  uncle.  Yet  the  last  few  years  have  done  much 
to  unveil  the  plots  and  counterplots  which  occurred  and 
recurred  during  the  whole  course  of  the  Second  Empire. 
One  by  one  the  men  who  advised  the  sovereign  have 
contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  the  past.  We  are  no 
longer  dependent  on  Victor  Hugo's  impassioned  *  Histoire 
'  d'un  Crime '  to  appreciate  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Empire  had  its  birth.  We  know  more  tban  M.  Zola 
knew  when  he  wrote  the  '  D^b&cle '  of  the  causes  which 
produced  the  final  catastrophe  at  Sedan.  During  the 
hut  few  months  especially  the  publication  of  M.  de  la 
Gorce's  '  Histoire  da  Second  Empire  ' — a  work  which  has 
been  crowned  by  the  French  Academy — of  M.  de  Peraigny's 
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*  Memoirs,'  of  tieuerul  Lebnin's  '  BecoUectioas,*  and  of 
M.  Gmile  0lli7ier*3  reminiscences  in  the  '  Revue  des  Deax 

*  Mondes,'  baa  tbrown  new,  and  in  some  respects  strange, 
light  on  many  of  the  eventa  of  the  period.  We  ought, 
in  cousequence,  to  be  able  to  sum  up  the  results  of  the 
reign,  and  to  weigh  the  character  of  the  sovereign,  without 
being  misled  either  bj  the  passiona  or  prejudices  which 
affected  contemporarr  writers  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ; 
and  we  propose,  ax^co^dingly,  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  the 
task,  with  the  aid  of  the  boots  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, and  whose  titles  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

In  order  that  we  may  fairly  appreciate  the  events  to 
which  we  shall  have  to  allude  we  must  try  to  recall  the 
circumstances  in  which  Napoleon  rose  to  the  presidency  of 
the  French  Kepnblic  in  1848.  At  that  time  a  wave  of 
revolntioo  was  sweeping  over  Europe.  The  election  of 
a  Liberal  Pope,  at  tbe  close  of  18i6,  had  stimuluted  the 
hopes  of  all  those  who  were  oppoaed  to  antocratic  govern- 
ment.  A  feverish  desire  for  change  waa  affecting  almost 
every  nationaUty  in  Earope,  and  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
movement  which  was  already  causing  disorder  in  Italy,  and 
which  waa  about  to  produce  civil  war  in  Austria,  and 
a  Chartist  demonstration  in  London,  should  excite  the 
ansceptible  population  of  France.  Louia  Philippe  had 
reigned  over  the  French  people  for  nearly  eighteen  years. 
He  had  in  M.  Guizot  one  of  the  best-inatructed  and  beat- 
intentioned  of  modern  etateamen  as  his  adviser.  All  that 
was  most  respectable  in  the  respectable  middle  class  was  in 
favour  of  the  monarch  and  his  minister.  But  France  has 
never  been  governed  for  any  lengthened  period  by  the 
bourgeoisie,  and  no  other  class  had  any  enthusiasm  for 
Louia  Philippe.  Legitimista  were  still  desiring  the  return 
of  the  legitimate  representative  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
people  were  still  longing  for  popular  government.  M.  Gutzot'a 
sober  policy  and  reasoned  utterances  failed  to  impreaa  the 
imagination.  'The  whole  system  of  the  Cabinet'  (so  a 
Deputy  complained)  'may  be  summed  up  in  the  words, 
'"Nothing,  nothing,  nothing,'"  A  policy  of 'nothing' 
could  not  resist  the  force  of  a  strong  popular  movement, 
and  a  demonstration,  which  might  proWhly  have  been 
suppressed  by  a  little  activity,  produced  the  fall  of  the 
minister  and  the  flight  of  the  monarch. 

We  need  not  recapitulate  at  any  length  the  events  of  the 
succeeding  ten  months.  The  brilliant  episode  of  Lamartino'a 
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administratioD,  the  terrible  rising  of  the  Bed  Bepublicana  in 
Jane,  and  the  presidency  of  Curaignac — all  these  things 
resalted,  in  some  sort  or  other,  in  failure ;  and  these  failares 
led  directly  to  the  election  of  a  Napoleon.  Since  the 
overthrow  of  the  First  Empire,  France,  in  feet,  had  tried 
aristocratic  goremment  and  hereditary  monarchy,  and  had 
parted  from  both  at  the  Bevolation  of  Jaly.  She  bad  tried 
middle-class  gorei'nment  and  constitutional  monarchy,  and 
had  parted  from  both  at  the  Rerolntion  of  184S.  She  had 
tried  popular  government  and  republican  institntions,  and 
both  had  been  discredited  by  the  failure  of  Lamartine  and 
the  bloodshed  of  June.  A  terror  of  the  Reds  threw  the 
friends  of  order  tt^tber,  and,  as  the  two  branches  of  the 
Bonrbon  family  were  impossible,  induced  them  to  concur  in 
the  election  of  the  Prince  who  represented  the  achievements 
of  the  First  Empire. 

At  the  time  of  Louis  Napoleon's  election  to  the  presi- 
dency there  were  many  Frenchmen  who  had  raised  them- 
selves to  eminence  by  their  abilities.  Whatever  may  be  the 
case  in  our  own  time,  France  in  1848  had  no  dearth  of 
great  men.  In  Victor  Hugo  she  had  a  great  man  of  letters, 
in  Arago  a  great  man  of  science,  in  Tte  Tocqueville  a  great 
political  thinker.  But  besides  these  men,  whose  tempera- 
ments and  whose  studies  hardly  fitted  them  to  play  a  leading 
part  in  a  great  crisis,  she  had  many  others  who  had  raised 
themselves  to  distinction  in  the  field,  in  the  Senate,  and  in 
the  public  service.  M.  Thiers  was  exercising  a  profound 
inflnence  by  his  knowledge,  his  patriotism,  and  his  oratory. 
M.  Lamartine,  during  bis  brief  administration,  had  impressed 
the  charm  of  bis  genius  on  the  nation ;  and  M.  Cavaignac 
had  won  many  adherents  by  his  ability  and  bis  character. 
In  addition  to  these  Marshal  Bugeaud,  the  conqueror  of 
Algeria,  and  General  Changarnier,  who  held  the  command 
in  Paris,  had  raised  themselves  to  the  front  rank  by  their 
military  capacity.  France,  therefore,  was  in  no  need  of  a 
new  man.  She  had  men  of  her  own,  of  proved  merit,  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  first  place  in  her  new  Republic.  And,  till  the 
eleventh  honr,it  seemed  certain  that  the  voice  of  France  would 
be  raised  in  favour  of  one  of  them.  The  Chamber  had  been 
just  elected  by  imiversal  saffr^e;  and  M.  Emile  OUivier 
has  lately  told  us  that,  if  the  election  of  a  President  had 
been  entrusted  to  the  Chamber,  more  than  two-thirds  of  its 
votes  would  have  been  cast  in  favour  of  Cavaignac. 

Yet  the  name  of  Napoleon,  and  the  memories  of  the  First 
Empire,  proved  more  potent  factors  than  the  oratory  of  Thiers 
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or  the  character  of  Cavaignac.  From  the  moment  that 
the  Prince  returned  to  France,  and  took  his  seat  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  his  chances  steadily  improved.  If  he 
had  not  anything  to  offer,  he  waa  ready  to  offer  everything. 
To  those  who  had  been  alarmed  by  the  outbreak  of  revolu- 
tion he  promised  order ;  to  the  Catholics,  the  protection  of 
religion ;  to  the  Liberals,  religious  liberty.  He  aasnred  the 
friends  of  peace  that  peace  was  the  first  of  his  desires ;  he 
assured  the  patriots  that  his  desire  for  peace  would  not 
prevent  him  from  pursuing  a  resolute  foreign  policy. 

'  Je  me  d<5vouerai  sans  arriere-pensee  a  raflermissement  d'line 
repiibli(|ue  aage  par  bob  lois,  honncte  par  sea  intentionn,  grande  et 
forte  par  (*a  iicte^.  Je  niPttrai  mon  honneur  k  lai.sser,  au  boui  de 
quatre  ana,  a  mon  nuccexseur  le  pouvoir  affermi,  la  liberty  intacte,  un 
progr^  I'^el  accompli.' 

These  assurances,  made  on  the  eve  of  the  electiou,  fanned 
the  increasing  enthusiasm.  France,  as  one  of  the  Prince's 
supporters  afterwards  explained,  had  such  need  of  a  Charle- 
magne that  it  was  pardonable  to  see  a  Charlemagne  in  a 
Napoleon.  The  people,  by  an  enormous  majority,  elected 
the  Prince,  and  the  fnture  Emperor  became  President  of  the 
Republic. 

If  the  French  had  preferred  an  unknown  prince  to  the 
proved  capacity  of  Cavaignac,  their  preference  had  not  been 
due  to  any  belief  in  Napoleon's  ability.  Nearly  all  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  him  bad  formed  the  lowest 
opinion  of  his  powers.  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  known 
him  for  nearly  twenty  years,  described  him,  in  1829,  as  a 
wild  harum-scarum  youth,  apparently  without  serious  thought 
of  any  kind.  Thiers  said  of  hira  in  1848,  '  Je  I'ai  beauconp 
'  etudi^  de  pres  et  de  loin.  C'est  un  homme  absolument 
'  nul.*  His  attempt  at  Strasburg  and  his  dramatic  descent 
on  Boulogne  had  increased  the  contempt  which  was  almost 
universally  felt  for  him.  We  know  now  that  the  opinion 
which  was  formed  of  Louis  Napoleon  before  1848  was  as 
erroneous  as  that  which  was  formed  of  him  after  1852.  In 
later  years,  indeed,  it  was  said  with  some  point  that  he  had 
twice  deceived  Europe — once  by  convincing  men  that  he  was 
a  fool,  and  once  by  persuading  them  that  he  was  a  states- 
man. Posterity  will  not  readily  admit  that  the  man  who 
planned  the  coup  d'ital  was  a  fool,  but  will  equally  hesitate 
to  allow  that  the  man  who  embarked  on  the  Franco-German 
war  was  a  statesman.  The  fact  is  that  Napoleon  had  a 
genius  for  plot  and  counter-plot,  which  might  have  made  the 
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fortune  of  the  leader  of  a  secret  society.     '  R^vear  et  con- 

*  spirateur,*  writes  M.  de  la  Gorce,  *  il  le  fut  sur  le  trone  et 

*  tonjoure. 

There  were,  indeed,  other  phases  in  Napoleon's  character 
which  would  have  ensured  for  the  man  respect  in  almost  any 
other  capacity  than  that  which  he  was  called  on  to  fill.  M. 
de  la  Gorce  ustly  speaks  of  his  excellent  heart.  He  says 
elsewhere — 

'  Quellcs  que  fusaent  les  rigueurs  de  la  politique,  son  pencliant  le 
porta  presque  toujours  vera  la  clemence.  Sa  coDstaDte  bontiS  lui  valut 
quelquea  affections  durables  qai  I'lionor^rent,  et  s'honurdrent  ellea- 
memes  par  une  fidelity  plus  forte  que  la  diegrSce.  11  eut  le  louable 
d^sir  de  la  piuK  civile,  et  rBinbition  de  rftablir  la  liberty  qu'il  avait 
jadis  abattue.  Par.desaua  tout,  il  aitna  le  peuple,  uon  pas  spdciale- 
meot  le  aien  (car  il  ^tait  plus  humanitaire  que  patriote),  mais  toiu 
les  peuples;  c'est-^-dire  lea  pauvrcB,  les  faibles,  lea  dieb^rit^a.  Ala 
nouvelle  de  sa  mort  I'lui  de  sea  advernaires  disait :  "  Je  I'ai  combattu, 
mats  je  n'ai  pu  me  rcaigner  a  le  hair."  Ce  mot  peint  bien,  je  crois,  la 
peos^  commune :  et,  par  une  singuliere  indulgence,  faite  de  com- 
passion, faite  aussi  de  gratitude  pour  une  uncienne  prosperity,  la  nation, 
qui  a  taut  soufTert  des  erreurs  de  son  souvcrain,  ee  cuntentc  de  ne  pas 
le  regretter,' 

The  hetter  side  of  the  Emperor's  character  wa,a  reflected 
in  the  lady  who  became  his  wife.  The  strong  religious 
views  which  the  Empress  entertained  were  freqaently  a 
cause  of  embarrassment  to  her  husband.  Those,  indeed, 
who  a  few  years  ago  read  M.  Thouvenel's  *  Le  Secret  de 
'  I'Empereur '  probably  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  its 
author  had  no  secret  to  disclose.  But  they  must  have  been 
impressed  by  the  evidence  which  M.  Thouvenel  produced  of 
the  vast  inflaeoce  which  the  Empress  exerted  on  all  questions 
of  policy  affecting  the  Koman  Church.  The  Empress,  how- 
ever, was  not  merely  strong  in  her  devotion  to  the  Chnrch ; 
she  shared  with  the  Emperor  a  genuine  desire  to  alleviate 
the  tot  of  the  poor.  There  is  a  pleasant  story  that  the 
municipality  of  Paris  voted  a  sum  of  300,000  francs  to  pur- 
chase her  a  tiara  of  diamonds  as  a  wedding  gift.  She 
refused  the  present  in  these  terms : 

'  J'«!prouveuQsentiment  p^nibleen  Bongeantquelepremieracte public 
qui  a'attache  a  mOQ  nom  au  moment  de  mon  mariage  est  une  depenee 
considerable  pour  la  ville  de  Paris.  Voua  me  rendrez  plus  beureuse 
en  employant  eu  charit^a  la  somme  que  voua  aviez  ix6e.  Je  desire 
que  mon  mariage  ne  soit  roccasion  d'ancnne  charge  nouvelle  pour  le  pays 
auquel  j'appartieaa  d^rmata  :  la  seule  chose  que  j'ambitionne  c'cst  de 
paitager  avec  TEmpereur  I'amour  et  Teatime  du  peuple  franfaiae." 
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We  gladly  dwell  on  these  pleaaaot  traits  in  the  character 
of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empress  at  the  coiniuencement  of 
au  article  in  which  we  shall  have  little  else  to  say  in  faronr 
of  the  Second  Empire.  The  better  qualities  of  the  man  can- 
not, indeed,  be  allowed  to  condone  the  faults  of  the  sovereign ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  faults  of  the  sovereign  should 
not  wholly  blind  us  to  the  better  qualities  of  the  man. 

These  amiable  traits  in  the  Emperor's  character,  however, 
could  not  redeem  his  fatal  defects  as  a  ruler.  No  man  who 
has  risen  to  a  position  of  equal  prominence  has  ever  dis- 
played so  great  a  difficulty  in  making  up  his  onn  mind. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  career  he  was  incapable 
of  decision ;  and  the  helm  of  State,  which  he  hesitated  to 
guide,  was  constantly  grasped  by  firmer  men  who  had  the 
merit  of  knowing  what  they  wanted  to  do.  It  is  this  cir- 
cumstance which  gives  so  much  interest  to  the  posthumous 
memoirs  of  M.  de  Persigny,  which  we  have  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article.  There  is,  indeed,  some  difficulty  in 
forming  a  just  appreciation  of  M.  de  Persigny's  character. 
If  we  follow  M.  de  la  Gorce  we  shall  regard  him  as  a 
'peraonnage  fantasque,  d^vou^,  mais  exigeant,  tout  a  fait 
'  inegal  a  sa  haute  fortune.'  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
accept  M.  de  Persigny's  own  account,  we  shall  look  upon 
him  as  exercising  a  controlling  influence.  The  truth  pos- 
sibly lies  between  the  two  extremes. 

Iti  the  first  days  of  the  presidency  N'apoleon  desired  to 
steer  a  middle  course.  He  had  promised  to  maintain  the 
Itepublic,  and  he  chose  as  his  ministers  the  friends  of 
republicans,  like  Thiers ;  be  placed  at  the  head  of  hia 
Government  Odilon  Barrot,  a  man  whose  vehement  oratory 
would  have  made  him — so  Cobden  thought — a  second  Bright 
if  he  had  been  born  in  England,  but  who  in  M.  de  Per- 
signy's opinion  was  a  mere  puppet  in  Thiers's  hands,  a 
man  of  whom  a  friend  sneeringly  said,  '  No  man  in  the 
'  whole  world  thinks  so  deeply  of  nothing.*  All  that  M.  de 
Persigny  could  do  was  to  associate  with  Thiers's  friends 
M.  de  Falloux,  an  avowed  Boyalist,  whose  memoirs  should 
be  carefully  compared  with  M.  de  Persigny's  narrative.  But 
ne  wished  to  do  much  more.  He  thought  that  the  Prince's 
election  should  have  led  directly  to  a  change  of  men  ;  that 
the  President  should  have  surrounded  himself  with  ministers 
prepared  to  give  effect  to  a  new  policy,  and  who,  in  their 
turn,  should  have  removed  almost  every  pr^fet  in  France. 

Though  M.  de  Persigny  was  unable,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
enforce  his  own  views  on  hia  irresolute  master,  he  laboured 
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vigorously  to  counteract  the  error  which  he  conceived  the 
GoTemmeat  had  made  iu  neglecting  to  effect  a  summary 
change  of  officials.  He  feared  that  the  old  machinery  would 
he  powerless  to  prevent  the  triumph  of  the  Bed  Bepublicans  at 
the  coming  election,  and  that  France,  at  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  presidency,  would  be  subjected  to  a  new  Reign  of 
Terror.  Widely  aa  the  ministers  differed  on  other  subjects 
from  M.  de  Persigny,  they  shared  his  appreheusions,  and 
they  nrged,  as  the  best  means  of  combating  revolution, 
that  Bugeaud  should  be  brought,  from  his  command  at 
Lyons,  to  Paris,  and  made  Minister  of  War.  But,  thoagh 
M.  de  Persigny  shared  or  inspired  the  apprehensions  of  the 
ministers,  he  wholly  dissented  from  the  remedy  which  they 
proposed.  He  thought  that  Marshal  Bugeaud,  instead  OE 
being  brought  to  Paris,  should  be  left  at  Lyons,  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  Alps,  and  that  he  should  be  instructed, 
if  the  necessity  should  arise,  to  join  hands  with  Changamier, 
who  held  the  command  in  Paris,  and  to  check,  by  concerted 
action,  any  popular  rising. 

Napoleon,  so  M.  de  Persigny  thought,  shared  these  views ; 
but  he  shrank,  characteristically,  from  formally  adopting 
them.  He  contented  himself  with  sending  M.  de  Persigny 
to  Lyons  to  coufitr  with  the  Marshal.  He  evidently  desired 
that  the  Marshal  should  accept  the  responsibility  of  deciding 
on  the  course  to  be  pursued. 

With  such  instructioDS — or  rather  without  instructions — 
M.  de  Persigny  left  Paris  on  the  eve  of  the  general  election. 
As  he  passed  through  Ch&lons  the  evident  excitement  of  the 
populace  convinced  him  that  a  new  revolution  was  immi- 
nent. Groups  of  men  ran  through  the  streets  waving  the 
red  &ag,  and  shouting,  '  A  bas  les  Blancs !  Vive  la  r^pu- 
*  blique  democratique  et  sociale  I '  Lyons  was  in  a  state  of 
disorganisation.  Money  bad  disappeared ;  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  cash  a  note.  The  prefet,  frightened  out  of  his  senses, 
begged  M.  de  Persigny  t^  forward  his  resignation  to  the 
President,  and  to  aak  that  his  successor  might  at  once  be 
appointed.  The  news  which  arrived  from  neighbouring  towns 
was  grave. 

'  Ce  n'^lait  paa  eeulemcnt  dans  la  ville  de  L)'r>n  et  dona  le  depaixe- 
ment  du  Khone,  maie  dans  tuua  les  depart  em  ent«  voisina,  que  la  lists 
dee  KougegineDa9alt  do  Vcmportcr.  Lex  populations  .  .  ,  acclamaient 
partout  les  listes  rougeti.  Le  cri  de  :  "  A  bus  lea  blancs !"  pouas^daDa  lea 
villts  et  dona  les  campHgnef,  bouleveraiiit  toutea  lea  letea.' 

And  the  first  news  that  arrived  from  the  polling  places 
was  equally  serious. 
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*  Len  reBtiltata  officiela  dea  Elections  commeD^Aient  n  pai-veiiir  .  .  . 
et  inalheuieusement  &  cliaque  d^pecbe,  arrivant  des  d^parteuents 
voiuns,  c'^lait  line  aouvelle  victoire  de  la  d£ini^;{^e.  Apr^s  leKhfine 
veDftient  I'Ain,  la  Loire,  I'lsere,  I'Ard^che,  le  Jam,  la  Haute-Loice, 
Sadne-et-Lolre,  la  Drome,  etc.,  tout«  une  rast«  r^ion  de  la  France 
avait  acclam^  les  coryph^a  du  SocialUme.' 

There  was  a  wide  difference  between  Bageaud  and  de 
Persignj.  The  former  kad  risen  to  fame  nnder  Lonis 
Philippe ;  and  his  faith  and  hope  were  with  the  Orleanists. 
The  latter  was  an  Imperialist  hy  oonriction,  and  the  personal 
friend  of  the  Prince  President.  Bat  both  of  them  were 
imbued  with  a  terror  of  the  Beds,  and  with  a  conviction 
that  their  success  would  lead  to  civil  war.  Persigny  per- 
suaded Bageaud  that  the  only  hope  of  preserving  order  lay 
iu  the  Priuce  President;  and  Bageaud,  alarmed  at  the  dis- 
orders in  Lyons,  and  afraid  that  the  excitement  surging  in 
the  city  would  extend  to  his  troops,  decided  to  evacuate  the 
town,  holding  only  its  forts,  to  put  his  whole  army,  scattered 
from  the  Alps  to  the  centre  of  France,  in  motion,  to  con- 
centrate it  on  some  point  between  Lyous  and  Paris,  and, 
joining  hands  with  Changamier,  to  prepare  for  crushing 
the  democracy.  Happily,  perhaps,  for  Bugeaud's  reputa- 
tion, better  news  came  from  the  provinces  before  this  deci- 
sion conid  be  CEirried  ont.  If  Lyons  and  its  neighbourhood 
had  supported  the  Beds,  the  rest  of  France  rallied  to  the 
cause  of  order.  The  movenieot  on  which  Bugeand  had 
decided  became  obviously  unnecessary.  The  orders  which 
had  been  issued  to  the  troops  were  countermanded ;  they 
were  directed  to  fall  back  on  their  original  positions ;  and 
the  experiment  of  the  Republic  was  allowed  to  be  tried  for 
another  two  years. 

If  M.  de  Persigny's  account  of  this  episode  is  trustworthy 
— and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  rests  on  his  authority^ 
it  shows  that,  from  the  election  of  the  President,  there  stood 
behind  his  chair  a  man  who  held  no  office,  but  who  had  a 
power  greater  than  that  of  any  responsible  minister — a  man 
who  saw  from  the  first  that,  thoogh  the  President  owed  his 
election  to  a  plebiscite,  Napoleouism  rested  on  forSe,  and 
that  force  must  be  employed,  whenever  the  occasion  arose, 
to  maintain  it  in  power.  This  view  was  to  receive  a  striking 
illustration  at  the  end  of  1851.  Affairs  at  that  time,  it 
may  be  admitted,  were  in  a  critical  position.  From  the 
summer  of  1849  to  the  autumn  of  1851  everyone  observed 
a  growing  tension  between  the  President  and  the  Assembly. 
Month   by   month   it  became   increasingly   evident  that  a 
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Napoleon  elected  by  universal  suffrage,  and  supported  bj 
the  army,  was  necessarily  drifting  towards  Imperialism. 
Montb  by  month  it  became  equally  plain  that  the  Assembly, 
composed  chiefly  of  Legitimista,  Orleanists,  and  Kepub- 
licana,  waa  opposed  to  the  drift.  In  May  1850  it  en- 
deavoored  to  combat  it  by  an  electoral  law  which  largely 
restricted  the  franchise.  The  passage  of  such  a  law 
constituted  a  direct  challenge  to  the  Prince,  whose 
power  waa  founded  on  a  plebiscite.  But,  except  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Ministry,  the  aubetitution  of  M. 
Baroche  for  Barrot,  and  the  introduction  into  the  Cabinet 
of  men  like  Achille  Fould  and  Bouher,  who  subsequently 
held  high  positions  in  the  Empire,  no  definite  step  was 
taken  till  January  1851.  At  the  beginning  of  that  month 
Changamier,  whose  tendencies  had  previously  been  in 
doubt,  and  who  had  earned  in  consequence  the  nickname 
of  '  the  Sphinx,'  issued  an  order  to  the  army  directing  the 
troops  to  abstain  on  parade  from  every  manifestation  and 
from  every  cry.  The  order  waa  avowedly  occasioned  by  the 
fact  that,  at  a  recent  review,  the  soldiers  had  received  the 
President  with  the  shout :  *  Vive  Napol^n ! ' ;  and  Chan- 
gamier  was  at  once  removed  by  the  President  himself  from 
the  command  of  the  Army  of  Paris. 

The  removal  of  Changamier  was  the  first  act  of  overt  war 
between  the  President  and  the  Assembly  ;  and,  by  placing 
the  Army  of  Paris  under  Baraguay  d'Hilliera,  a  soldier  in 
whom  the  President  could  confide,  it  led  indirectly  to  the 
coup  d'etat.  During  the  whole  of  1851  the  President  was 
preparing  for  this  event,  and  towards  the  end  of  October  he 
precipitated  matters  by  nominating  a  new  Ministry  of  hia 
own — by  placing  M.  de  Manpas  over  the  police,  and  St. 
Amaod  at  the  head  of  the  War  Office— and  by  demanding 
the  repeal  of  the  electoral  law  of  1850.  The  obvious  dis- 
iuclination  of  the  Chambers  to  do  his  bidding  gave  some  sort 
of  justification  for  what  followed.  On  the  night  of  Decem- 
ber 2  the  most  prominent  statesmen  and  generals  ia  Paris 
were  arrested  in  their  beds.  On  the  following  morning 
Paris  awoke  to  find  the  streets  covered  with  placards, 
announcing  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  the  institution 
of  universal  suffrage,  and  the  approaching  election  of  a 
President  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  Troops,  careftilly 
stationed  at  central  positions,  controlled  the  streets,  and 
prevented  the  assembling  of  t^e  Chambers.  The  Deputies 
who  endeavoured  to  meet  elsewhere  were  summarily  arrested. 
Before  tiie  dawn  of  December  3  two  hundred  and  thirty-five 
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of  the  represeotatives  of  the  people,  including  twelve  Btates- 
men  of  Cabinet  rank,  were  in  prison.  Before  the  following 
day  bad  closed  Paris  ran  red  with  blood.  Resistance  in  the 
provinces  wa.B  subsequently  stamped  out  with  the  ferocity 
which  bad  been  displayed  in  Paris. 

'  None  will  ever  know,'  wrote  Kinglake,  '  the  number  of  men  wbo 
at  this  period  were  either  killed  or  imprisoned  in  France,  or  sent  to  die 
in  Africa  or  Cayenne;  but  the  paoegyrist  of  Louia  Bonaparte  and  hia 
folio w-plultera  acknowledges  that  the  number  of  people  who  were 
seized  and  trannported  within  the  few  weeks  which  followed  the 
'2nd  of  Decembur  amounted  to  the  enormuua  number  of  twenty-six 
thousand  fire  hundred.' 

We  do  not  forget  that  Louis  Napoleon's  conduct  was 
approved  by  Lord  Palmerston,  and  that  it  was  subsequently 
condoned  by  a  vote  of  the  French  people,  when  we  record 
our  deliberate  opinion  that  the  coup  d'etat  was  one  of  the 
greatest  crimes  against  society  which  any  ruler  of  any  civilised 
nation  has  committed  during  the  present  century.  There 
may  be  occasions  of  great  national  emergency  when  it  may 
be  the  duty  of  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  safety  of 
a  State  to  arrogate  to  themselves  unconstitutional  powers, 
but  nothing  that  had  occurred  in  France  in  1851  justified 
such  an  usurpation.  No  doubt  a  serious  tension  existed 
between  the  President  and  the  Assembly;  no  doubt  the 
peculiar  Constitution  of  1848,  which  omitted  to  entrust  the 
President  with  the  power  of  dissolution,  created  some 
embarrassment;  but  the  ht^ad  of  the  State  was  the  last 
person  in  France  who  should  have  encountered  the  evils  of 
civil  war  for  the  purpose  of  terminating  the  crisis.  It 
might  have  been  bis  duty  to  resist  the  attacks  of  others, 
bub  nothing  could  justify  his  attacking  the  Constitution 
himself. 

M.  de  Persigny  has  the  merit  to  conceal  in  his  'Memoirs  * 
the  precise  part  which  be  may  have  taken  personally  in  the 
coup  d'etatf  and  he  haa  shown  elsewhere  so  clear  a  desire 
to  arrogate  to  himself  the  credit,  or  discredit,  of  the  various 
measures  by  which  Napoleon  rose  to  the  throne,  that  perhaps 
we  may  absolve  him  of  direct  responsibility  and  say,  with 
Kinglake,  that  tlie  hand  of  Persigny  was  not  the  band 
employed  to  execute  the  measures  of  the  Elysee.  Bat,  if 
we  may  acquit  him  of  complicity  in  the  crime  of  1861,  we 
have  bis  own  confession  that  be  took  a  leading  part  in 
introducing  the  Empire.  The  story  is  usually  told  that  the 
pr^fet  of  Bourges,  where  Napoleon  slept  ou  an  autumn 
progress   in    1852,   gave   the  people   instructions  to   shont 
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'  Vive  Napol^n  ! '  But  it  is  added  that  he  wrote  '  Vive 
'  Napol^D  ! ! ! '  and  that  the  people,  mistaking  the  three 
notes  of  admiration  for  a  nameral,  hailed  the  Prinoe  as 
'  Napoleon  III.'  But  the  story  reads  very  diffei-ently  in 
M.  de  Persigny'a  pages.  M.  de  Persigny  declares  that,  on 
the  eve  of  the  President's  journey,  he  asked  the  Cabinet  for 
definite  instructions  as  to  the  policy  which  he  should  parsne 
daring  the  progress.  *  What  inetractione  can  you  want  P ' 
asked  his  colleagaes.  '  We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  great  crisis,' 
M.  de  Pers^ny  answered,  '  The  people  have  been  saved  from 
'  the  dangers  of  anarchy ;  they  will  probably  show  their 
'  enthusiasm  in  their  cries.  Suppose  they  raise  a  shont  of 
'  "  Vive  I'Empereor !  " '  The  Cabinet  at  these  words  was  in 
positive  uproar.  They  rose  from  their  seats,  broke  into 
small  groups,  and  angrily  asked  M.  de  Persigny  if  he  wanted 
civil  war.  Napoleon  himself  was  agitated  by  the  unexpected 
scene.  He  deprecated  any  desire  for  change,  and  any 
attempt  to  bring  about  any  unconstitutional  demonstra- 
tion. M.  de  Persigny  seemed  entirely  isolated.  Napoleon 
had  emphatically  disapproved  his  counsel.  His  colleagoes 
asked  him  whether  he  did  not  intend  to  resign. 

Instead,  however,  of  resigning,  Persigny  pondered  over 
the  situation.  He  hod  no  doubt  that  the  people,  on  the  one 
hand,  were  expecting  and  desiring  the  restoration  of  the 
Empire,  and  that,  among  the  cheers  with  which  Napoleon 
would  be  greeted,  isolated  cries  of  '  Vive  I'Emperenr !  * 
would  be  heard.  Bat  he  had  also  no  donbt  that  the 
authontiea,  left  without  instructions,  would  feel  it  their  duty 
to  suppress  these  cries,  which  would  accordingly  be  drowned 
in  the  more  general  shout  of  '  Vive  la  B^publique ! '  So 
thinking,  on  the  eve  of  Napoleon's  journey,  be  decided  on 
sending  for  the  pr^fets  of  the  departments  which  Napoleon 
would  reach  first;  and  as  M.  Abbatucci,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  was  the  personal  friend  of  the  pr^fet  of  the  Loire, 
he  passed  him  over  and  summoned  M.  Pastoureau,  the  pr^fet 
of  the  Cher,  the  department  in  which  Boorges  is  situated. 

M.  de  Persigny  tiius  describes  his  interview  with  Pas- 
toureaa : — 

'  There  is  a  train,'  he  begao,  '  leaviog  Paris  for  Bourges  in  an  bour, 
Take  care  to  catch  it.  Itesume  your  duties  without  Beeing  any  one 
here,  and  without  letling  a  bouI  koow  your  secret  iostructioiiB.  These 
inetruclions  itre,  "  L'Enipire  I  "  "  Vive  rEmpereurl  "  Aud  let  us  tii't 
make  a  mistake.  The  Duke  de  Beichstadt  never  reigned.  But  he  wus 
proclaimed  Kiii{>eror  by  hie  father.  Keoder,  then,  ibis  homBge  to  the 
memoiy  of  a  great  man,  and  announce  the  nephew  oa  N^ideou  III. 
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I  have  already  told  you  to  summon  all  the  mimicipalities  of  yoar 
department.  Set  in  hand,  without  losing  a  moment,  flags  inscribed 
"  Vive  I'Empereur  t  "  on  one  mde  and  "  Vive  Napoleon  HI  1  "  on  the 
other.  Place  the  lame  inacriptiona  on  the  triumphal  arches  under 
which  the  Prince  will  pass.  Preserve  the  utmost  secrecy  in  these  pre* 
luirations,  and,  when  the  day  comes,  telegraph  to  me,  from  hoiu'  to 
hour,  aU  that  occurs.' 

Tbe  pr^fet  was  electrified  by  these  instruotioas.  He 
assnmed — as  he  well  might  assume — that  they  were  the 
orders  of  the  Government.  He  returned  to  give  effect  to 
them;  and,  aa  he  telegraphed  the  details  of  the  Prince's 
reception  and  the  enthuBiaetic  cries  which  had  greeted 
Napoleon  III,,  M.  de  Persigny  at  once  communicated  the 
news  to  the  rest  of  the  departments.  The  electric  telegraph 
was  used  to  galvanise  France  into  enthusiasm  for  the  Second 
Empire. 

If  it  be  really  true  that  M.  de  Persigny  issued  these  orders 
to  the  pr^fet  without  the  knowledge  of,  or  rather  in  defiance 
of,  the  wishes  of  the  President  and  his  own  colleagues,  we 
can  only  say  that  he  took  upon  himself  a  graver  responsi- 
bility than  any  other  public  man  of  the  present  century  has 
incurred.  The  mere  iact  that  he  judged  the  situation  more 
correctly  than  others,  and  that  fVance  approved  by  a 
plebiscite  the  proclamation  of  the  Empire,  cannot  condone 
the  disloyalty  of  his  conduct.  And,  if  his  narrative  he 
coiTect,  he  was  guilty  immediately  afterwards  of  a  less 
important  but  similar  treachery.  The  crown  had  been 
firmly  set  on  Napoleon's  brow ;  but  it  was  still  necessary  to 
gild  it;  and  the  Cabinet,  at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Fould  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  Emperor,  agreed  to  propose  a 
civil  list  of  12,000,000  fr.  (480,000^)  a  year.  M.  de  Persigny 
from  the  first  thought  the  proposal  a  mistake.  Louis 
Philippe  had  received  a  civil  list  of  18,000,000  fr.  The  civil 
list  of  Louis  XVI.  had  amounted  to  25,000,000  fr.  Fifty 
millions  in  1853  was,  in  M.  de  Persigny's  judgement,  the 
equivalent  of  25,000,000  fr.  in  the  latter  half  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century ;  and  a  civil  list  of  12,000,000  fr.,  therefore, 
was  practically  only  one-fourth  the  sum  which  had  been 
thought  necessary  to  support  the  dignity  of  Louis  XVI. 
The  Cabinet,  however,  adhered  to  M.  Fould's  proposal.  The 
Emperor  himself,  when  U.  de  Persigny  approached  him  on 
the  subject,  declined  to  allow  him  to  reopen  the  question. 
And  the  matter  was  apparently  settled. 

Nothing,  however,  was  ever  settled  when  M.  de  Persigny 
was  opposed  t^o  the  decision,  and  on  this  occasion,  aa  on  the 
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more  important  one  to  wkich  we  have  already  referred, 
*  a  andden  thonght '  came  across  his  braio  and  suggested  a 
new  act  of  treachery.  The  Senate  was  on  the  eve  of  meet- 
ing, and  M.  de  Fersignj  aammoned  hia  carriage  and  drove 
to  iba  Senate.  He  met  M.  Troplong,it8  president,  at  the  en- 
trance, holding  in  hia  hands  the  proposal  for  12,000,000  fr. 
M.  Troplong  had  been  present  at  the  Cabinet  at  which  this 
amount  had  been  agreed  npon,  and  had  rather  feebly 
supported  M.  de  Persigny'a  more  libera]  suggestion.  M. 
de  Persigny  now  aeanred  him  that  hia  argamente  bad  had 
a  wonderfnl  effect  on  the  Emperor,  who  had  come  ronnd 
to  the  lai^r  view  and  consented  to  the  25,000,000  fr.  M. 
Troplong  accepted  M.  de  Persigny'a  aaanrance,  entered 
an  adjoining  room,  and  altered  the  amount.  Within  a  few 
hours  the  civil  list  of  25,000,000  fr.  was  voted  by  the  Senate. 

If  this  atory  be  tme  it  affords  striking  proof  of  the  nn- 
scmpulona  character  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  men  who  stood 
round  Napoleon's  throne.  But  we  hesitate  to  accept  it  on 
the  testimony  of  a  man  who  charges  himself  with  a  gross  lie. 
We  cannot  but  think  that  M.  de  Persigny,  on  this  occasion 
at  any  rate,  was  less  guilty  than  his  confession  makes  him 
appear,  and  that  the  messagG  which  he  carried  to  the 
president  of  the  Senate  was  delivered  with  the  approral,  or 
at  any  rate  with  the  knowledge,  of  tbe  Emperor. 

Throngh  plot  and  bloodshed,  falsehood  and  treachery, 
Napoleon  had  now  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambition. 
President,  Emperor,  Napoleon  III.,  he  had  it  all — all  that 
his  brooding  imagination  had  ever  contemplated.  But  tbe 
hardest  portion  of  his  work  was  still  before  him.  He  had 
to  live  ap  to  the  name  which  had  won  him  the  throne ; 
and  this  was  tbe  very  thing  which  he  was  unlikely  to  be 
able  to  do.  It  is  said  that  Jerome  Bonaparte  once  said  to 
him,  '  You  have  nothing  of  the  Emperor  about  you ; '  and 
that  the  Emperor  replied,  '  Tou  are  mistaken,  my  dear 
'  uncle  :  I  have  hia  family.'  In  all  other  respecta  the  new 
Gmperor  had  none  of  the  qualitiea  which  diatingnished  the 
old.  What  talents  he  possessed  had  already  been  displayed 
in  the  plots  and  intrigues  which  had  procured  his  elevation. 
We  might  almost  thenceforward  apply  to  him  Carlyle's 
saying  of  Brieone,  '  It  took  such  talent  and  industry  to 
*  gain  the  place  that  to  qualiQr  for  it  hardly  any  talent  or 
'  industry  was  left  disposable.' 

It  was  obvious,  too,  that  no  little  ability  was  required  to 
place  tbe  new  Emperor  in  a  firm  position.  The  excitement 
of  the  moment  had  procured  his  elevation  to  the  throne ; 
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bot  the  recollection  of  the  eou.p  d'4tal  couM  not  be  per- 
manently obliterated.  '  It  was  necessary,'  as  Einglake  pnt 
it,  '  to  distract  France  ^m  thinking  of  her  shame  at  home 
'  by  sending  her  attention  abroad.'  The  Emperor,  indeed, 
to  do  him  justice,  was  probably  averse  from  war.  He 
endearonred  to  reassure  the  Continent  by  his  striking 
declaration,  *  L'Gmpire,  c'est  la  paix,'  and  he  tried  to 
reconcile  the  people  to  his  rale  by  inaugurating  a  system 
of  public  works,  which  almost  involved  the  reconstruction 
of  Paris  and  the  embellishment  of  every  provincial  town. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  in  M.  Hanssmann  an 
administrator  who  was  prepared  to  carry  out  his  sovereign's 
suggestions  at  any  cost.  We  are  not  now  going  to  criticise 
a  policy  which,  on  the  one  hand,  covered  France  with 
works  of  which  she  is  naturally  proud,  but,  on  the  other, 
crippled  her  with  an  expenditure  which  has  left  an  enduring 
mark  on  her  Gnances.  We  content  ourselves  with  recording 
M.  de  la  Gorce's  pregnant  saying  of  M.  Haussnaann,  '  De 
'  toutes  les  creations  dn  Second  Empire,  la  sienne  est  presqne 
*  la  seule  qui  ait  oompl^temeut  surv^cu.' 

But,  however  much  the  Emperor  may  have  hoped  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  war  by  occupying  the  people  at  home,  events 
proved  too  strong  for  him.  In  Great  Britain,  indeed, 
apprehensions  were  everywhere  entertained  that  a  new 
Napoleon  would  endeavour  to  avenge  the  defeat  of  the  First 
Empire  by  reversing  the  verdict  of  Waterloo.  But,  though 
genuine  alarm  was  felt  both  by  statesmen  and  people  in 
this  country,  perhaps  there  was  never  any  great  danger  of 
a  conflict  with  Frauce  at  that  time.  In  the  first  place, 
most  of  Napoleon's  advisers  realised  the  grave  risks  of 
attacking  a  country  which  was  predominant  at  sea ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  Napoleon  himself,  during  his  long  exile, 
had  formed  many  friendships  in  England,  and  was  reluc- 
tant to  quarrel  with  a  country  whose  power  he  had  learned 
to  respect  and  whose  hospitality  he  had  enjoyed.  Some 
other  issue  had  to  be  discovered  which  the  strength  of 
France  could  be  employed  to  determine.  There  was  one 
cause  in  which  popularity  could  obviously  be  acquired. 
France  was  both  a  religious  and  a  Catholic  country,  and  the 
party  of  order,  which  had  rallied  to  Napoleon's  support, 
was  precisely  that  which  was  most  anxious  to  sustain  the 
interests  of  the  Church.  Already,  at  the  commencement  of 
his  presidency.  Napoleon  had  resolved  on  that  occupation 
of  Bonie  which — with  one  short  interval — was  destined  to 
continue  till  the  closing  months  of  his  reign.     In  the  East, 
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however,  questions  were  arising  of  almost  as  great  interest 
to  deTont  Roman  Catholics  as  the  maintenance  of  the  tem- 
poral authority  of  the  Pope.  In  1740  France  had  acquired, 
by  treat;  with  the  Forte,  the  right  of  protecting  the  holy 
places  at  Jerusalem.  But  an  age  which  was  reading 
Voltaire,  and  which  was  preparing  the  Revolution  of  1789, 
cared  comparatively  little  for  the  right  which  it  had  thus  ob- 
tained ;  and,  as  time  went  on,  Rassia  succeeded  in  extracting 
from  the  Porte  several  promises  inconsistent  with  the  privilegtt 
which  had  been  accorded  to  France.  These  discordant  conces- 
sions, however,  liad  attracted  little  attention  till  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  was  instructed  to  demand  the 
strict  execution  of  the  arrangements  of  1 740.  'I'he  Sultan  was 
thus  placed  in  a  position  of  great  difficulty.  He  could  not 
comply  with  the  demands  of  France  without  withdrawing 
the  concessions  which  he  had  made  to  Rassia.  Throughout 
1852  be  endeavoured  to  gain  time.  But  before  the  year 
closed  the  persistence  of  the  French  compelled  him  to  yield; 
and  this  concession,  profoundly  irritating  to  Russia,  induced 
the  Czar  to  strengthen  his  armies  on  the  Turkish  frontier, 
and,  in  the  beginning  of  18r>il,  to  despatch  Prince  Mentschi- 
kotf  on  a  special  mission  to  the  Porte.- 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  inclination  in  this 
article  to  describe  the  negotiations  which  followed,  or  the 
events  of  the  terrible  war  which  interrupted  the  forty 
years'  peace.  If  the  Crimean  war  was  justifiable,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  defending  the  Emperor's  conduct.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  it  was  both  a  mistake  and  a  crime,  France 
and  her  Emperor  were  not  the  only  criminals.  In  con- 
nexion, however,  with  what  we  have  already  said  it  is  in- 
teresting to  observe  how  largely  M.  de  Persigny  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  rupture.  He  was  the  one  of  Napoleon's 
advisers  who  desired  to  resent  the  foolish  conduct  of  the 
Czar  in  addressing  the  Emperor,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  as  *  Monsieur  et  bon  ami,'  instead  of  as  *  Monsieur 
'  mon  fr^re ; '  and,  later  on,  he  was  the  minister  who — 
against  the  advice  of  all  his  colleagues — induced  Napoleon 
to  take  the  decisive  step  of  ordering  the  French  fleet  to 
Salamis.  It  is  worth  while  also  observing  that,  if  the 
results  of  the  war  were  not  commensurate  witli  the  exertions 
which  it  called  forth,  and  the  sacrifices  which  it  necessitated, 
the  one  man  in  Europe  who  gained  most  from  the  struggle 
was  the  Emperor  himself. 

'  Lea  vrais  fruits  de  la  viotoire,'  wrttcB  M.  Ae  In  Gorce  with  great 
juatice,  '  c'^taient  la  nouvelle  consecration  de  son  mim,  rimpuissaace 
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d^Hormais  av^^  dea  partia,  et  par-desaufl  tout,  mxx  yeux  de  I'Europe 
coinme  de  la  France,  la  l^itimation  de  son  aveaement.' 
The  months  which  followed  the  close  of  the  war,  in  fact, 
saw  the  zenith  of  Napoleon's  career.  He  had  sacceeded,  so 
far,  in  all  he  had  aUempted.  He  hod  raised  himself  and 
his  country  to  the  first  rank  among  sovereigns  and  nations. 
He  had  conquered  his  enemies  abroad,  he  had  stifled  opposi- 
tion at  home.  He  had  apparently  persuaded  his  people 
that  a  benevolent  despotism  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
governments ;  and  with  increasing  prosperity  at  home,  with 
peace  apparently  assured  abroad,  he  had  almost  induced 
them  to  forget  the  liberties  which  they  had  lost. 

For  some  years,  indeed,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
Crimean  war  the  position  of  France  and  the  power  of  the 
Emperor  seemed  apparently  undisturbed.  Armed  to  the 
teeth,  the  country  was  regarded  as  the  most  formidable  of 
Continental  nations.  The  peace  of  Europe,  to  all  appear- 
ances, depended  on  the  will  of  her  sovereign,  the  undisputed 
master  of  her  legions.  Tet  Napoleon  himself  could  hardly 
have  been  deceived  b_v  the  circumstaQces  which  alarmed  the 
European  world.  He  must  have  been  conscious  of  in- 
creasing difficulties  both  at  home  and  abroad.  At  home 
the  elections  of  1857  resulted  in  the  return  of  an  Opposi- 
tion, small  indeed  in  numbers  hut  fertile  in  resources, 
whose  growing  strength  ultimately  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
introduce  large  and  liberal  innovations  into  his  system  of 
government.  Abroad  the  persistence  of  Count  Cavour  was 
gradually  forcing  the  claims  of  Italy  into  prominence,  and 
compelling  the  Emperor  to  assume  an  attitude  which  was 
destined  to  drive  him  into  a  new  war.  Few  statesmen, 
indeed,  at  the  time  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  Franco- 
Aastrian  war  of  1859 ;  jet  M.  de  la  Gorce  is  hardly  wrong 
in  attributing  the  ultimate  downfall  of  the  Empire  to  the 
Emperor's  Italian  policy.  He  is  scarcely  exaggerating  when 
he  writes,  '  C'est  en  Italie  que  s'est  decide  le  sort  dn  Second 
'  Empire' 

Manj  reasons,  both  public  and  privat«,  induced  the  Em- 

Eteror  to  hesitate  before  finally  determining  to  throw  in  his 
ot  with  Piedmont.  The  policy  of  Cavour  was  directly 
opposed  to  the  cause  of  Borne ;  and  the  Emperor,  both  on 
public  and  private  grounds,  had  every  desire  to  keep  on 
good  terms  with  the  Pope.  The  attitude  of  religions 
France,  the  views  of  the  Empress,  were  eqnally  opposed  to 
a  quarrel  with  the  head  of  tne  Catholic  Church ;  and  the 
Emperor  himself  was  aware  that  the  sapport  of  the  Pope 
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would  impart  strength  to  hia  own  throne,  and  improve  the 
prospects  of  his  son's  snccession,  French  statesmen,  more- 
OT^,  were  disposed  to  regard  the  consolidation  of  Italy  as 
aofaroarable  to  the  interests  of  France.  It  was  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Foreign  Office  that  their  country  shonld  be 
fiarronnded  by  weab  ueighboare,  and  they  considered  it  a 
mere  act  of  madness  to  farther  the  creation  of  a  second 
Prussia  behind  the  Alps.  In  addition  to  these  weighty 
reasons  there  was  a  practical  difficulty  in  insisting  on  the 
non-intervention  of  Austria  in  Italian  affairs.  For  if 
AQBtrian  troops  were  occupying  the  States  of  the  Church, 
French  troops  were  holding  Borne  itself ;  and,  as  Lord 
Clarendon  adroitly  reminded  Cavour  in  1856,  if  Piedmont 
was  determined  to  protest  against  Austrian  action,  how 
could  she  avoid  following  np  her  protest  by  denouncing 
the  French  occupation  of  Rome  9 

If  a  man  with  either  less  ability  or  more  scruples  than 
Cavour  had  presided  over  the  ministry  at  Turin,  these 
reasons  would  probably  have  prevented  the  Franco-Austrian 
war  of  1859.  But  no  arguments  and  no  difficulties  ever 
weighed  with  Cavour  against  his  resolute  determination  to 
make  his  own  country  supreme  in  Italy.  The  first  decisive 
step  which  he  took  in  this  direction  was  taken  when  he 
prevailed  on  the  Western  allies  to  accept  the  assistance  of 
Piedmont  in  the  Crimea.  Though  France  and  England 
refused  to  pledge  themselves  to  ulterior  measures  in  return 
for  this  assistance,  Cavour  succeeded  in  establishing,  by  his 
action,  a  strong  claim  on  their  future  goodwill.  And  this 
claim  was  recognised  by  the  admission  of  Piedmont  to  the 
Congress,  summoned  after  the  war,  at  Paris,  while  Cavour 
gained  at  it  the  further  advantage  of  securing  an  informal 
discossion  of  the  condition  of  Italy.  These  successes  raised 
Cavour  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  placed  the  Italian 
question  on  a  new  basis.  But  Cavonr  probably  attached 
still  more  importance  to  the  unofficial  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy and  support  which  he  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
both  before  and  after  the  Congress.  '  Tell  Walenski  in 
'  confidence,'  so  the  Emperor  said  to  the  Piedmontese  minister 
before  the  Congress  met,  '  what  you  think  I  can  do  for 
'  Italy.'  He  added,  after  the  Congress  was  over,  *  I  cannot 
*  at  the  present  moment  make  war  upon  Austria.  But  do 
'  not  distress  yourself;  I  have  a  conviction  that  peace  will 
'  not  last  long.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  Emperor  at  the  time  meant  little 
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had  not  made  up  his  mind  to  risk  all  the  oonBeqaences  of 
a  freah  war.  Bat  hia  words  natarallj  indnoed  Oaronr  to 
persevere  in  hia  policy.  In  the  earlj-  months  of  1857  the 
Piedmonteae  minister  encouraged  the  formation  of  the 
Soci^t^  Nationale  Italienne,  a  aocietj  which  openlj  ad- 
vocated the  cause  of  Italy  in  Piedmont,  and  secretly 
enrolled  its  sapporters  in  Lombardj  and  Venetia.  The 
aocietj,  or  Cavour,  inflnenced  the  press  both  io  Piedmont 
and  in  Europe.  Attention  was  thus  everywhere  directed  to 
the  wrongs  of  Italy,  and  the  minister  lost  no  opportunity 
of  pressing  its  cause  on  the  Emperor,  on  whose  decision  the 
whole  issue  seemed  to  depend. 

Matters  were  thus  alowly  progressing  when  Orsini 
made  his  horrible  attempt  on  the  Emperor's  life.  Orsini 
was  an  Italian  refugee ;  be  had  laid  hia  in&moos  plans  in 
this  country ;  and  ^e  French  preaa  and  the  EVencfa  colonels 
loudly  complained  that,  under  the  pretext  of  hospitality, 
an  allied  nation  should  afford  shelter  to  assassins.  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  waa  driven 
from  oGSce  because  he  was  supposed  to  have  insufficiently 
resented  the  complaint.  Bat  London  was  not  the  only 
capital  in  Europe  which  waa  affording  shelter  to  Italian 
refugees.  In  no  country  were  they  more  nnmeroos  than  in 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  A  journal,  moreover,  published 
in  Piedmont  had  the  hardihood  to  excoae  Orsini'a  crime. 
'WaJewski,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  demanded  the  sup- 
pression of  the  paper,  and  invited  the  Qovernment  of  Pied- 
mont to  provide  for  the  security  of  mankind.  Frenchmen 
of  all  parties  besought  the  Emperor  to  abandon  the  un- 
grateful people  who  repaid  his  kindness  with  murder.  And 
M.  de  Hiibner,  the  Austrian  Minister  at  Paris,  declared  that 
the  moroent  was  come  for  forming  a  strict  alliance  between 
France  and  Austria.  Thus  for  a  few  weeka  statesmen 
seemed  justified  in  thinking  that  all  Cavoor'a  hopes  and 
preparations  had  been  destroyed  by  Omini's  outrage.  The 
underatanding  between  France  and  Piedmont,  so  carefully 
prepared  by  Cavour,  was  apparently  shattered  by  the  explo- 
sion of  Oraini'a  bombs.  But  it  is  the  nnforeseen  which 
constantly  happens  in  history.  In  undertaking  Orsini*8 
defence  Jules  Favre  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  crime ; 
but  he  endeavoured  to  excuse  it  by  representing  the  assassin 
as  a  martyr,  laying  down  his  life  for  the  cause  of  Italy ;  and 
he  concluded  his  defence  by  reading  a  letter  from  Orsini  to 
the  Emperor,  in  which  the  mnrderer  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  hia  intended  victim. 
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'  J'adjare  Totre  MajeBt^  de  rendre  h  I'ltalie  I'ind^pendance  que  aes 
en&tcts  out  perdue  en  1849  par  1ft  fsnte  niSme  dea  Fnu^aia.  Que 
Totre  Mftjefit^  se  rappelle  que  lea  It&Iiens,  ftu  milieu  desqueh  ^tait  mon 
pire,  verB^reDt  a*ec  joie  leur  sang  pour  Napol^oa  le  Grand,  partout  oil 
il  lui  plut  de  lea  conduire;  qu'elle  ae  rappelle  que  tant  que  I'ltalie  ne 
eera  pas  ind^pendaate,  la  tranquillity  de  I'Eorope  et  celle  de  votre 
Majeat^  ne  aerotit  qu'une  chim^re.  Que  votre  Majesty  ne  repousse  pas 
le  vcBU  aaprSme  d'un  patriote  sur  les  marchea  de  I'^chafaud ;  qu'elle 
dSiivre  ma  patrie,  et  les  b^oMictionfl  de  vingt-cinq  millions  de  citoyens 
la  suiTTont  dana  la  posl^rit^.' 

The  testament  of  Orsitii — aa  Jules  Favre  called  it  at  the 
time — followed  up,  as  it  was,  by  a  second  letter  to  the 
Emperor  on  the  ere  of  his  execution,  made  an  eztraordinarf 
impression.  The  Emperor  himself  was  profoundly  moved 
bj  the  appeal  which  bad  been  made  to  him.  Whether  in 
his  earlier  days  he  bad  been  the  'complice  des  lib^raoz 
'  Italiena,'  whether  as  such  he  recognised  ^at  his  old  fellow- 
oonspirators  had  special  claims  on  him  in  his  new  position, 
or  whether  he  was  simply  nnnerred  by  the  horrible  nature 
of  the  attempt  on  his  life,  and  alarmed  at  the  possibility  of 
its  repetition— Ihese  are  questions  to  which  it  is  impossible 
to  give  a  decisive  answer.  What  is  certain  is  that  the  rery 
attempt,  which  seemed  at  first  to  have  destroyed  the  Franco- 
Piedmontese  alliance,  drew  France  and  Piedmont  still  more 
closely  together,  and  that  Orsini's  letters  in  February  were 
followed  by  the  secret  meeting  of  Cavour  and  Napoleon  at 
Flombidres  in  June. 

Even  in  the  life  of  the  third  Napoleon  few  incidents  are 
more  discreditable  than  the  details  of  this  famous  interview. 
The  most  powerful  of  European  sovereigns,  and  the  ablest 
of  European  statesmen,  deliberately  devised  a  pretext  for 
attacking  Austria.  With  equal  deliberation  they  decided 
what  Piedmont  should  receive,  and  what  she  should  cede. 
They  rearranged  the  map  of  Italy  and  the  boundaries  of 
Southern  France }  while  one,  at  least,  of  the  two  men  fixed 
on  the  actual  date  at  which  this  conspiracy  should  take 
effect.  Napoleon,  indeed,  pursued  for  some  months  after 
Plombi^res  a  policy  of  concealment,  which  made  it  impos- 
sible for  stitesmen  to  divine  his  true  intentions.  He  half 
perauaded  Lord  Palmerston  and  Lord  Clarendon,  who  visited 
him  at  Compi^gne  during  the  autumn,  that  peace  would 
be  undisturbed.  And  though,  on  the  first  day  of  1859,  he 
startled  the  world  by  his  famous  complaint  to  M.  de 
Hiibner,  the  Austrian  Ambassador  at  Paris — 'Je  regrette 
*  que  noB  relations  avec  Totre  goavemement  ne  soient  pins 
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*  aoBBi  bonnes  qae  par  le  pasa^  *  * — and  thoagh  he  sanctioned, 
or  rather  inspired,  the   faraona    pamphlet   'Napol^n  III 

*  et  I'ltalie,'  he  repeated,  in  February,  in  opening  tke  French 
Legislatare,  the  promise  of  his  reign,  <  L'Empire  c'est  la 
'  paiz,'  and  he  readily  grasped  at  the  good  offices  of  this 
country  to  arrange  possible  terms  with  Austria.  Bnt  the 
negotiations  which  ensued  were,  from  tbe  first,  destined  to 
faU.  The  question  of  peace  or  war  rested  with  the  Emperor ; 
and  the  Emperor,  et  Plombi^res,  bad  placed  himself  in  the 
hands  of  the  statesman  who  was  resolved  on  war,  and  who 
was  determined  that  Napoleon  should  not  forego  the  engage- 
ments which  be  had  made. 

In  the  first  instance  the  Franco^Austrian  war  increased 
the  Emperor's  reputation.  Europe  was  startled  to  obserre 
that  the  Emperor,  while  professing  that  he  was  unprepared, 
waa  able  to  Uirow  a  formidable  army  across  the  Alps  ;  to 
defeat  the  best  troops  of  Austria  in  two  battles ;  and  to 
drive  the  Austrian  army  before  him  into  the  fomons 
Quadrilateral.  On  the  other  hand  reflection  showed  that 
the  Emperer  had  failed  to  carry  out  his  avowed  intention  of 
freeing  Italy  from  the  Alps  to  the  Adriatic,  while  statesmen 
knew  that  tbe  armistice,  which  was  concluded  at  Yillafranca, 
was  attributable  to  Napoleon's  aecessities  and  fears,  and  not 
to  his  moderation.  Possibly,  indeed,  the  EmperoHs  better 
nature  was  touched  by  tbe  suCFerings  which  he  witnessed  at 
Solferino,  and  by  tbe  knowledge  that  serious  sickness  was 
spreading  among  his  troops.  But  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
profoundly  alarmed  by  the  attitude  of  Froasia,  and  by  the 
possibility  of  a  fresh  campaign  being  forced  on  him  on  the 
Rhine  t  while  his  best  troops  were  engaged  in  Lombardy. 
By  embarking  on  the  war  he  had  earned  the  distrust  of 
every  Power  in  Europe.  By  desisting  from  the  war  he  had 
estranged  himself  from  his  new  ally.  Every  step  which  he 
took  in  future  increased  his  growing  difficulties,  till  the  war 

•  This  is  the  accepted  account  of  the  incident.  But  we  have  it 
from  one,  to  whom  Count  HUbner  related  tbe  afiair,  that  the 
Emperor's  words,  wfaalerer  they  were,  were  not  intended,  and  not 
undentood,  to  convey  a  threat  They  were,  however,  overheard,  and 
misunderstood,  by  the  Secretary  to  another  Embassy,  who  immediately 
reported  to  his  Government,  and  put  in  public  circulation,  the  phrase 
— with  the  menacing  signification — that  alarmed  all  Europe. 

t  Count  Vitzthum  told  Lord  Malmeabury  in  May  that,  if  Austna 
were  defeated,  nothing  would  prevent  Germany  from  ridng,  and 
that  if  the  allies  gained  a  battle  400,000  men  would  march  on  Paris 
('  Memoirs  of  a  Minister,'  p.  486)^ 
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appeared  in  its  ^e  light,  as  M.  de  la  Gorce  calls  it — 
'  fnneste,  mais  poar  la  France  seulement.*  The  canae  of 
Italy  did  not,  indeed,  suffer  from  tlie  alteration  in  the 
Emperor's  policy.  Bat  the  Italians  were  tanght  to  recog- 
nise that  all  that  was  effected  both  in  1859  and  in  1860  was 
accomplished  in  opposition  to  the  Emperor.  In  1859  the 
Dnchies  and  Tascanj  voluntarily  threw  in  their  lot  with 
Piedmont,  and  Italy  understood  that  they  owed  more,  in 
doing  so,  to  the  diplomatic  labours  of  English  statesmen 
than  to  the  previoos  interposition  of  France.  In  1860 
Qaribatdi's  invasion  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
while  Lamorici^re's  defeat  at  Castelfidardo  procured  the 
annexation  of  the  States  of  the  Church  to  Piedmont.  The 
Fiedmontese  kingdom  became  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  Reli- 
gions France  saw  with  surprise  and  regret  the  abandonment 
of  the  Church.  Military  France  saw  with  mortification  the 
defeat  of  a  French  general  in  command  of  French  rolan- 
teers.  Political  France  saw  with  dismay  a  new  and  powerful 
country  consolidating  on  its  south-eastern  frontier. 

Throughout  the  period  in  which  these  decisive  events 
were  occurring  the  Emperor  was  in  a  state  of  almost 
ludicrous  irresolution.  Just  as,  before  the  Italian  war,  he 
had  inspired  the  publication  of  *  Napoleon  III  et  I'ltalie,' 
so  at  the  close  of  1859  be  inspired  the  equally  famous 
pamphlet  '  Le  Fape  et  le  Congrds.*  He  tried  to  prove,  in 
its  pages,  that  the  Pope's  position  would  be  strengthened 
by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  bis  temporal  power;  but 
its  publication  defeated  all  the  objects  at  which  he  was 
aiming.  The  French  Foreign  Minister,  M.  Walewski,  re- 
signed ofiBce,  because  he  was  unable  to  obtain  an  official 
disavowal  of  its  contents.  The  Congress,  on  which  the 
Emperor  bad  set  his  heart,  became  impracticable,  from  the 
mere  knowledge  of  his  views ;  and  the  Catholic  party  in 
France  broke  from  the  Emperor. 

If  M,  de  Fersigny  may  be  trusted,  he  strove  vigorously  to 
persuade  the  Emperor  to  taJte  another  course.  He  protested 
strongly  against  Lamorici^re  being  allowed  to  go  to  Rome ; 
and  he  advised  the  Emperor  to  occupy  the  Marches  with 
French  troops,  instead  of  suffering  their  defence  to  be 
entrusted  to  Lamorici^re's  feeble  forces.  In  1860,  however, 
M,  de  Persigny  no  longer  exercised  the  influence  which 
he  had  exerted  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Empire.  The 
Emperor  listened,  but  did  nothing.  Yet  M.  de  Persigny's 
advice  vras  supported  by  Napoleon's  official  coafcsellors. 
M.  de  Qrammont,  the  French  ambassador  at  Borne,  wrote 
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to  M.  Thonvenel,  the  Foreign  MinUter  of  France,  beting 
that  he  might  be  aathorised  to  contradict  the  rnmoara 
of  French  inaction,  which  reached  him  from  every  quarter. 
M.  Thouvenel,  in  his  turn,  wrote  to  the  Emperor,  who 
was  at  Marseilles,  and  begged  for  inatructJons.  The 
Emperor  affected  to  believe  that  the  whole  question  was 
so  clear  that  it  was  hardly  worth  examination.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  write  to  the  King  of  Piedmont,  but  he 
should  write  in  euch  terms  aa  these :  Should  the  Fied- 
montese  troops  eventually  cross  the  frontier  to  preserve 
order,  or  to  pnt  down  an  iusurrection,  France  would  have 
nothing  to  say.  But  if,  while  a  French  army  was  occupying 
Bome,  a  Piedmontese  army  should  invade  the  territory  of 
the  Church,  France  would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  her 
minister  from  Turin.  In  vain  M.  Thouvenel  urged  the 
Emperor  to  despatch  a  positive  ultimatum  to  Piedmont; 
the  Emperor  toned  down  its  language  till  it  became  a 
friendly  i 


■  Entre  la  d^p@cbe  imp^riale  et  la  r^actioD  libell^  an  qua!  d'Oreay 
on  remarqueia  la  difierence.  Ce  qui,  dans  le  prnjel  de  M.  Thouvenel, 
avait  la  forme  d'une  sommation  devenait,  sous  la  plume  de  rEmpereur, 

une  humble  et  anodine  priire.' 

The  great  Italian  minister  was  not,  of  course,  likely  to 
be  turned  from  hia  purpose  by  the  prajers  of  bis  old  ally. 
He  saw  plainly  that,  in  the  interests  of  Piedmont,  the  time 
for  action  had  come,  and  that  the  irresolute  attitude  of  the 
Emperor  made  it  important  to  act  quickly.  The  frontier 
was  crossed ;  the  battle  of  Castelfidardo  was  fought ; 
Lamorici^re  was  defeated ;  and  the  Pope,  notwithstanding 
the  presence  of  a  Frencb  army  in  Rome,  found  himself 
stripped  of  his  richest  provinces. 

The  consequences  in  France  were  disastrous  to  the  Emperor. 
As  M.  de  Persigny  said— 

'En  laift-aaDt  s'accomplii  c«t  act«  funeete  .  .  .  I'Empereur  jetait  ga 
politique  dans  des  complications  ineztriciiiblea.  Aux  yeux  de  toute 
I'Europe  eon  gouvernenieiit  6lait  frapp^  de  discr^diL  II  avait  voula 
emp^cber  I'unit^  de  I'lialie,  et  I'unit^  de  I'ltalie  a'accompliaBait.  II  avait 
voulu  prot^ger  le  Saint-Si^ge,  et  le  Saint-Sifege  perdait  sea  plufl  riches 
provinces.  .  .  .  Faiblesae  on  mauvaise  foi,  telle  dtait  la  seule  explica- 
tioD  de  I'attJtude  du  goiivcrnenient  fraa^ais.' 

In  the  French  Chamber,  where  the  Emperor  hod  just  con- 
sented to  allow  the  introduction  of  reporters,  a  Deputy  used 
still  stronger  language. 

*  La  Franoa  a  cbang^  t&  politique ;  la  France  a  recul^  non  devaot  le 
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petit  Pi^ont,  non  devant  rAnglateire  ...  la  r^roIudoD  incU'Dee 
due  Onini,  voil^  ce  qui  a  Ikil  r«ctiler  la  France.' 
More  si^faiGcant  still,  the  speech  was  followed  by  a  diri- 
Bton  in  which  the  GoTemment  only  succeeded  ia  defeating 
its  usaal  supporters  by  126  votes  to  91. 

It  was  not,  howerer,  only  in  France  that  the  £mperor 
suffered.  This  country  had  been  the  warm  ally  of  the 
Empire.  Nothing  had  done  more  to  confirm  Kapoleon's 
position  than  the  English  alliance.  But  England  saw  with 
alarm  the  power  which  Napoleon  had  exerted  on  the  plains 
of  Lombardy.  She  regarded  with  dislike  and  disapproval 
the  rectiScation  of  the  southern  boundaries  of  Fnuice  by 
the  annexation  of  Saroy  and  Nice.  Public  men  in  Englana 
thenceforward  never  lost  their  distrust  of  the  Emperor, 
while  the  nation  generally  showed  their  opinion  of  him  by 
originating  that  great  volunteer  movement  which  still 
endures. 

There  was,  however,  one  other  quarter  of  Europe  where 
the  policy  or  indecision  of  the  Emperor  was  to  produce 
more  serious  consequences.  The  union  of  Italy  naturally 
imparted  freah  strength  to  that  desire  of  nations  to  combine 
which  has  so  profoundly  influenced  the  politics  of  the 
century ;  and  in  Central  Europe  a  more  powerful  race  than 
the  ItaliaDs  were  longing  for  union.  The  defeat  of  Austria 
gave  Prussia  her  opportunity,  '  La  Prnsse,  charm^e  des 
*  d^faites  antrichiennes,  maia  inqui^te  des  victotres  fran^aises, 
'  flottait  entre  sa  jalousie  satis^te  et  sa  pear  qui  commen9ait 
'  d'^veiller.'  Napoleon,  moreover,  had  not  only  placed  Prussia 
at  the  head  of  Germany  by  defeating  ber  rival  at  Solferino ; 
he  had  put  a  strong  weapon  in  her  hands  by  signing  the 
treaty  of  Villafranca.  For  Italy  could  never  rest  satisfied 
wbiler  Venetia  remained  Austrian ;  and  Prussia,  therefore, 
whenever  she  chose  to  pick  a  qnarrel  with  Austria,  could 
safely  rely  on  Italian  help,  and  reckon  on  placing  her  enemy 
between  two  fires.  Singularly  enough,  too,  Napoleon  was 
to  find  in  Prussia  a  statesman  as  resolute  and  as  uncom- 
promising as  Cavour  himself.  Cavour  had  moulded  the 
Emperor's  policy  as  the  potter  moulds  the  clay.  Bismarck 
was  to  crush  him  with  a  grasp  of  iron. 

Twice,  indeed,  in  the  ten  years  of  power  which  were  still 
left  to  him  Napoleon  had  the  opportunity  of  arresting  the 
growing  power  of  Germany.  In  1864,  in  conjunction  with 
England,  he  might  have  stopped  the  invasion  of  Denmark ; 
bu^  with  unusual  directness,  he  told  Lord  Clarendon  that 
if  he  went  to  war  he  must  strive  for  other  objects — the 
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freedom  of  Venice,  the  acquiaition  of  the  Bheniah  provincea 
— and  the  GoTerament  of  thiB  country,  in  conaeqnence, 
refuBed  to  embark  on  a  atruggle  which  must  have  involved  a, 
continent  in  bloodshed.  Two  yeaxs  later,  if  M.  de  Persign; 
may  be  trusted,  the  Emperor  had  the  chance  of  stopping  the 
union  of  Germany ;  for  Austria,  threatened  with  war  by 
Prussia,  made  overturea  which,  if  they  had  been  accepted, 
must  have  altered  European  history.  In  M.  de  Persigny's 
words — 

'  Voici  quelle  ita.it  cette  proposition  :  TAutriche  coosentait  &  c^der 
ta  Y^D^tie  k  I'ltalie  Ji  deux  conditiouB :  la  premiere,  que  ta  Franca  et 
ritalifl  resteraient  neutree  dans  le  conflit  entre  TAutriche  et  la  Pruase  ; 
la  aeconde,  que,  si  I'Autrlche  aortait  victorieUHe  de  la  lutte,  cUe 
s'lDdemniserait  par  la  Silesie  de  la  perte  de  Ven6tie,  sans  pr^tendre  a 
rien  de  plus ;  en6o  M.  de  Mettemicn  ajoutait  que,  quant  aux  provinces 
du  Ehin,  it  n'appart«nait  pas  k  I'Autriclie  de  diapoBer  d'un  teriitoire 
allemand  en  foveur  de  la  France ;  maia  que,  comnie  c'^tait  surtout 
une  questJOD  k  vider  enire  la  France  et  la  Prusae,  ei  d'une  mani^re  ou 
d'une  autre  ce  territoire  venait  k  tomber  dans  qob  mains,  rAuLricbe  n'y 
ferait  aucune  oppositlou.' 

But  the  Emperor,  bound  by  a  aecret  understanding  with 
Italy,  and  Italy,  bound  by  her  engagements  with  Prussia, 
felt  unable  to  accept  this  offer.  The  war  began,  and  the 
supremacy  of  Prussia  in  Germany  was  assured. 

After  Sadowa  war  between  France  and  Pmasia  became, 
sooner  or  later,  inevitable.  The  French  could  not  pei^ 
manently  endure  the  consolidation  of  a  first>rate  military 
Power  on  their  Kheuiah  frontier ;  the  Germans  could  not 
patiently  tolerate  the  heavy  burden  of  a  period  of  prolonged 
preparation  for  the  struggle.  It  reqnired,  therefore,  no 
perspicacity  to  foresee  that  war  would,  in  all  probability, 
occur ;  and,  as  Sir  C.  Dilke  has  recently  pointed  oat,  the 
chances  were,  if  war  ensned,  that  it  would  take  place  in  the 
course  of  1870.  For  Pruasia  had  the  disposal  of  the  North 
German  armies  np  to  the  spring  of  1871,  and  if  the  great 
statesman  who  controlled  her  destinies  desired  to  stnke  a 
decisive  blow  it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  would 
deliver  it  while  the  whole  strength  of  Germany  was  at  his 
disposal.  Napoleon  had  these  facts  before  him.  Though 
he  was  as  ignorant  as  our  own  statesmen  of  the  organisation 
and  strength  of  the  German  armies,  though  he  was  partially 
blind  to  the  disorganisation  and  defects  of  his  own  forces,  he 
must  have  known  that  the  struggle,  if  it  took  place,  would 
be  severe,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  taJce  decisive 
measures  to  provide  for  it.       The  light  which  General 
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Lebnin  throws  both  on  what  the  Emperor  did  and  what 
he  foiled  to  do,  at  this  time,  with  thia  object,  imparta  peculiar 
interest  to  hia  '  Sonvenira  Militaires.' 

It  seems  clear,  from  General  Lebrun's  account,  that,  in 
1866,  the  French  army  vtaa  defeciire  both  in  men  and 
material.  Nominally  consiBttng  of  600,000  men,  tha  Crimea 
and  Italy  had  both  proved  that  it  could  not  apare  more  than 
150,000  troops  for  a  foreign  expedition.  In  1866,  moreover, 
it  bad  been  further  enfeebled  by  losses  in  Mexico,  and  by  M. 
Pould's  unseasonable  retrenchments.  Aware  of  these  facta, 
immediately  after  the  Prusso- Austrian  War,  the  Emperor 
appointed  a  commission  to  consider  whether  the  army  should 
be  permanently  increased.  The  military  members  of  the 
commiaaion  were  strongly  of  opinion  that  large  additions 
should  at  once  be  made  to  it.  The  ministers  who  served  on 
it,  however,  declared  that  their  political  position  would  be 
untenable  if  they  were  compelled  to  ask  for  more  men  and 
more  money  from  the  Legislature.  The  Emperor,  hesitating 
between  these  conflicting  opiniona,  endeavoured  to  com- 
promise the  matter  by  supplementing  the  regular  army  with  a 
Garde  Mobile,  to  be  employed  only  in  France,  and  to  defend 
the  frontiers  and  garrison  the  fortresses  in  time  of  war. 
But  even  this  expedient  waa  not  carried  ont ;  the  ministers 
objected  to  ask  the  Legislature  for  the  neceseary  fnnds  :  and 
the  army — while  the  nation  was  drifting  towards  war — waa 
suffered  to  remain  weak. 

Arms,  moreover,  were  as  defective  as  men.  The  French 
artillery  was  markedly  inferior  to  the  artillery  of  other 
nations.  French  officers,  specially  selected  to  inquire  into 
the  matter,  were  amazed  and  alarmed  at  the  superior 
practice  of  Belgian  cannon.  The  French  ride  waa  still  more 
plainly  inferior  to  the  Prussian  needle  gun,  whose  power 
had  been  incontestably  proved  both  in  Denmark  and  at 
Sadowa.  The  Emperor'a  military  advisers  bad,  at  any  rate, 
done  their  best  to  procure  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
number  of  men ;  but  they  resieted  any  improvements  in  the 
arms.  The  needle  gun,  they  declared,  would  lead  to  an 
inconceivable  waste  of  ammunition;  superior  artillery  could 
be  defeated  by  new  tactics;  and  the  French  army — whatever 
its  equipment— would  always  be  ready  to  sustain  the  honour 
and  the  cause  of  France.  The  men  at  the  head  of  the 
French  army — aa  General  Lebrun  bitterly  complains — closed 
their  eyea  to  the  light,  and  slumbered  in  an  optimism  from 
which  nothing  could  arouse  them. 

One  expedient,  however,  was  still  possible.  If  France 
coold  not  be  persuaded  to  raise  either  the  quantity  or  the 
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quality  of  her  armaments,  she  might,  ab  least,  obtain 
additional  strength  from  alliances  with  other  nations.  At 
the  h^inning  of  1870,  the  Archdufee  Albert,  an  officer  of 
diBtinction  and  the  ancle  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  was 
sent  to  France :  nominally  to  study  the  organisation  of  the 
French  army,  bat,  in  reality,  to  propose  a  strict  alliance 
between  France,  Austria,  and  Italy.  The  Emperor  was  so 
much  impressed  with  the  proposal  that  he  consented  to 
send  an  officer  to  Vienna,  to  concert  a  plan  of  campaign 
against  Prussia  with  the  Archduke;  and  in  May  1870 
Cteneral  Lebnm,  who  was  entrusted  with  the  mission,  dia- 
cnssed  with  the  Archduke  an  elaborate  scheme  for  the 
iaraaion  of  Prussia  by  the  three  Powers,  presumably  in 
the  spring  of  1871.  The  Archduke  based  his  whole  plan 
on  the  assumption  that  France  could  mobilise  her  forcee  so 
qnickly  that  she  could  throw  a  formidable  army  across  tbe 
frontier  on  the  fifteenth  day  after  tbe  declaration  of  war; 
and  that  Prussia  would  take,  on  the  contrary,  seven  weeks 
to  concentrate  her  armies.  On  this  hypothesis,  he  assumed 
that  the  French  could  reach  Nuremberg  in  force  before  the 
Prussians  were  ready  to  move.  The  Emperor  of  Austria, 
who  subsequently  had  an  interview  with  Lebmn,  assured 
him  that  if  the  French,  in  occupation  of  Sonthem  Ger- 
many, were  to  proclaim  themselves  the  liberators  of  German 
territory,  public  opinion  in  Austria  woald  justify  him  in 
joining  in  the  war;  and  the  French  and  Austrian  armies 
might  then  join  hands  in  Saxony.  Some  tidings  of  this 
scheme,  which  was  laid  before  Napoleon  in  the  closing 
days  of  June,  probably  reached  Count  Bismarck's  ears, 
and  induced  him  to  make  a  new  move.  If  war  were  to 
come  he  was  determined  that  it  should  come  at  a  time  of  his 
own  choosing,  and  he  accordingly  met  the  projected  alliance 
between  France  and  Austria  by  encouraging  the  Hohen- 
zollern  candidature  for  the  crown  of  Spain.  France,  as  he 
probably  foresaw,  insisted  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  candi- 
date. But  France — as  he  could  hardly  have  foreseen — was 
not  satisfied  with  the  withdrawal.  Though  the  projected 
alliance  suggested  or  necessitated  a  policy  of  waiting,  she 
had  the  folly  to  demand  a  guarantee  for  the  future  which 
Prussia  could  not  give.  Whether  the  French  ministers 
were  deceived  on  tbe  state  of  their  armaments;  whether 
they  were  alarmed  at  visible  symptoms  of  discontent  in  the 
army,  and  thought  war  essential  to  secure  the  permanence 
of  the  dynasty — with  light  hearts  and  with  inadequate 
preparations   they   plunged   into  tbe    struggle   which   in- 
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volred  the  downfall  of  the  Empire  and  the  prostration  of 
their  countir."  The  event  proved  at  once  the  worthless- 
neaa  of  the  Archduke's  calculations.  Under  their  irresolute 
Emperor,  the  mobilisation  of  the  French  forces  was  pro- 
tracted over  weeks.  Under  their  resolute  Minister,  the 
mobilisation  of  the  German  armies  was  accomplished  in 
days.  The  projected  invasion  of  Germany  waa  turned  into 
an  invasion  of  France;  and  Austria  was  deprived  of  the 
opportunity,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  her  Emperor,  would 
alone  have  afforded  any  justification  for  interference. 

We  have  endeavoured,  in  what  we  have  written,  to  select 
the  few  passages  in  the  Emperor's  career  which  illustrate 
at  once  the  stoiy  of  his  rise  and  of  his  fall  and  his  capacity 
or  incapacity  for  government.  We  have  had  no  space  to 
dwell  on  the  transition  from  autocratic  to  constitutional 
government  during  the  later  years  of  the  Empire,  on  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Mexican  campaign,  and  the  advantages  of  the 
Commercial  Treaty  with  this  country.  We  have  made  no 
allusion  to  the  n^otiations  respecting  Luxemburg,  or  to 
tbe  infamous  proposals  for  the  partition  of  Belgium  which 
Bismarck  published  in  1870,  and  whose  publication  did  so 
much  to  deprive  the  Emperor  of  English  sympathy.  We 
have  endeavoured  to  follow  the  central  thread  of  the  narra- 
tive. Greatly  as  we  disapprove  of  tbe  Emperor's  policy,  we 
have  tried  to  do  justice  to  the  better  points  of  his  character. 
We  are  far  from  regarding  him  as  a  bad  man.  We  believe 
that  he  honestly  desired  to  do  his  duty  in  the  great  position 
to  which  he  had  risen,  and  that,  frequently  as  he  drifted 
into  plot  and  crime,  hie  instincts — if  he  had  only  possessed 
the  strength  to  follow  them— would  have  usually  guided  him 
into  a  better  course.  We  cannot,  moreover,  be  wholly 
insensible  either  to  his  relations  with  this  country  or  to 
the  unparalleled  catastrophe  of  his  fall.  We  feel  something 
lite  gratitude  for  the  one ;  we  are  moved  to  pity  by  the 
other.  The  spectacle  of  the  Emperor  at  Sedan,  indeed, 
softens  our  criticism.     In  compassion  for  the  physical  and 

'  M.  Emile  OUivier,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  has  endeavotired  to 
justily  the  policy,  for  mhich  he  was  largely  reeponBible,  by  citing  the 
projected  alliance  with  Austria  and  Italy,  which  General  Lebrun  haa  dis- 
cloaetl.  '  So  certain  was  the  alliance,'  he  asserts, '  that  the  plaa  of  cam- 
paign,  for  which  the  Emperor  has  been  so  much  blamed,  was  imposed 
on  us  by  the  German  military  staff.'  But  M.  Ollivier  has  omitted  to 
explain  why  tha  French  Ministry,  knowing  that  the  alliance  was  pro- 
iected,  should  have  hurried  on  the  war  while  the  negotiation  for  the 
alliance  was  still  incomplete.  ,  -~  r 
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mental  sufferings  of  the  man  we  almost  forget  to  blame  ttie 
faults  of  the  ruler. 

Yet  we  must  not  foi^t  that,  Irom  first  to  last,  the  story 
of  the  Empire  is  a  story  of  crime,  and  that  the  story  of  the 
£mperor  is  the  story  of  a  conspirator.  Through  plot  and 
counterplot  he  made  his  way  to  the  throne ;  throagh  plot 
and  counterplot  he  mored  to  the  Italian  war,  which  was  the 
commencement  of  his  downfall;  throagh  plot  and  counter- 
plot he  drifted  into  the  final  struggle  which  ended  at  Sedan. 
His  idea  of  statesmanship  was  intrigue ;  like  the  mole,  he 
burrowed  underground.  Like  the  mole,  his  course  was  so 
tortuous,  and  so  concealed,  that  those  who  were  nearest  to 
liim  were  frequently  unable  to  see  whither  he  was  trending. 

The  tortuous  nature  of  his  policy  was  partly  due  to  his 
fatal  irresolution,  his  chief  disqualification  for  rule.  He 
drifted  from  point  to  point  on  the  dood  and  ebb  of  decision 
and  indecision;  and,  while  he  hesitated,  the  helm,  at  the 
chief  crises  of  his  career,  was  seized  by  bolder  men.  In 
the  earher  years  of  his  power  the  policy  of  the  sovereign — if 
M.  de  Persigny  may  be  believed — was  moulded  by  M.  de 
Persigny.  In  the  middle  of  bis  career  the  Emperor's  hands 
were  forced  by  the  resolute  policy  of  Cavonr  and  the 
atrocious  crime  of  Orsini.  At  the  close  of  it,  while  the 
Emperor  was  intriguing  with  Austria  or  commanding  and 
conntermandiug  the  mobilisation  of  his  own  troops.  Prince 
Bismarck  assumed  control  of  the  situation;  and  the 
Emperor  was  as  powerless  to  withstand  the  great  Fmssian 
chancellor  as,  eleven  years  before,  he  had  proved  powerless 
to  resist  the  policy  of  the  great  Italian  minister. 

Irresolution  is  a  defect  in  any  ruler;  but  it  is  disastrous 
when  the  ruler  is  a  man  with  ambitions  to  satisfy  and  ideas 
to  fulfil.  That  the  Emperor  was  ambitious,  everyone  will 
acknowledge.  The  nephew — as  H.  de  la  Gorce  puts  it — had 
inherited  not  merely  the  name  but  the  ambitions  of  the 
uncle.  That  he  was  an  idealist  will  be  equally  admitted. 
During  bis  years  of  patient  waiting,  he  clung  to  tJie  idea 
or  the  dream  of  a  second  empire ;  during  his  years  of 
successful  and  unsuccessful  rule  he  equally  clung  to  the  idea 
that  France,  under  his  rule,  should  follow  the  example  of 
the  ancient  world;  and  that,  as  the  first  Napoleon  had 
achieved,  like  Julius  Ciesar,  political  and  military  success, 
so  the  third  Napoleon  should  revive  the  polish  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Augustan  age. 

At  one  moment  of  his  career  the  idea  was  almost  realised. 

The  first  exhibition  in  France  showed  the  people  Qf  neigh- 
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bonring  nations  how  much  had  been  done  to  increaee  its 
wealth  and  beaatifj  its  capital.  Amidst  all  the  anxieties  of 
a  great  war,  the  Emperor — so  it  seemed — had  neglected 
nothing  that  conld  multiplj  the  resoorces  and  add  to  the 
dignity  of  his  empire.  Luxury,  wealth,  heanty,  wit  were 
concentrated  in  his  Coart ;  and  the  visitor  at  Paris  might 
almost  have  repeated  the  words  of  the  Queen  of  Sheba, 
'  Behold  the  half  was  not  told  me  :  thy  wisdom  and  prosperity 
*  exceedeth  the  fame  which  I  heard.' 

Yet  all  this  prosperity  rested  on  a  hollow  basis.  The 
highly  ciTtlised  community,  indeed,  which  trusts  to  its  ruler 
for  the  measures  or  for  the  reforms  which  it  should  initiate 
itself,  will  always  be  at  a  disadvantage.  It  will  lose  the 
habits  of  self-help  and  relf-reliance,  the  qualities  that  make 
for  greatness  in  all  countries  and  in  all  ages ;  and,  dependent 
on  the  views  and  ambitions  of  one  man,  will  cease  to  have 
views  and  ambitions  of  its  own.  The  ruler,  moreover,  what- 
ever may  be  in  theory  his  power,  will  be  unable  to  carry  out 
what  the  nation  can  easily  accomplish.  Napoleon,  at  the 
height  of  his  power,  hod  not  sufficient  influence  to  insist 
on  the  addition  to  the  strength,  and  on  the  improvements 
in  the  weapons  of  his  army  which  he  knew  were  indis- 
pensable, and  which  might  have  saved — if  they  had  been 
effected — his  dynasty  from  downfall  and  his  country  from 
disaster.  But  the  proposal,  insufficient  as  it  was,  provoked 
an  opposition  which  led  to  its  withdrawal.  Contrast  this 
failure  with  the  recent  policy  of  this  country  where  the 
opinioa  of  the  public  has  forced  on  two  successive  govern- 
ments vast  additions  to  the  navy.  It  is  the  government  of 
the  many,  and  not  the  government  of  one  man,  that  acts 
strongly  and  decisively  in  great  crises. 

If,  as  we  have  said,  the  story  of  the  Empire  is  the  story 
of  a  crime,  it  is  the  story  also  of  a  misfortune.  Amidst  the 
many  changes  through  which  France  has  passed  since  the 
Revolution  she  has  experienced  nothing  so  disastrous  as 
the  Second  Empire.  It  cost  her  huge  sacrifices  both  of  men 
and  money,  and  it  did  not  afford  h^  even  the  scanty 
consolation  of  success.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  possible  that 
the  Empire  inflicted  even  worse  evils  on  France  than  the 
defeat  of  her  armies  and  the  dismemberment  of  her  terri- 
tory. It  crushed  out  all  that  was  best  and  purest  iu  French 
pontics ;  it  substituted,  for  what  it  destroyed,  a  policy  of 
corruption.  Perhaps,  however,  the  Second  Empire  accom- 
plished one  good  thing.  It  made— let  us  hope — a  return  to 
Imperial  institutions  impossible. 
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Abt.  II. — 1.  Santa  Teresa :  her  Life  and  Timet.  By 
Gabbiela  CuNlTiNaHAUB  Gbaham.  2  vols.  London : 
1894. 

2.  8t.  John  of  the  Cross :  Life  of,  and  Works.  '  The  Ascent 
'  of  Monnt  Carinel,'  '  The  Dark  Night  of  the  Sool,'  Ac. 
2  vols.  Translated  hj  David  Lewis,  M.A.  Loudon : 
1889,  1891. 

3.  Blessed  Henry  Suso .-  Life  of.  Related  bj  Himself. 
Translated  by  T.  F.  Kkoi.     London :  1865. 

4.  XVI  Revelations  of  Juliana  of  Norwich.     Reprint.     1843. 
^Phebe  are  certain  terms  of  general  olassiGcation  that  seem 

predestined  to  breed  confusion  in  criticism  and  thought ; 
and  among  these  the  term  of  Mysticism  might  be  almost 
considered  one  of  the  most  pre-eminently  bewildering. 
Under  the  head  of  Mystics  we  find  included  indifferently  a 
Sta.  Teresa  and  a  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  a  Maeterlinck  and  a 
Paul  Verlaine.  The  epithet,  indeed,  is  one  of  those  of 
which  the  significance  embraces  such  varying  characteristics 
that  no  dictionary  can  keep  pace  with  the  subtle  develope- 
ments  it  is  perpetually  acquiring.  In  this  cose,  as  in  many 
another,  no  effort  of  scientist  or  philosopher  avails  to  set 
barriers  to  the  fresh  interpretations  of  ancient  formnlas. 
The  friction  of  common  use  wears  away  old  limits,  and  the 
daily  language  of  daily  life,  hurrying  past,  confesses  its 
poverty  of  invention  by  a  constant  adaptation  of  old  verbal 
symbols — begged,  borrowed,  and  stolen  from  the  most 
unlikely  sources — to  its  own  immediate  exigencies.  Thai 
it  is,  as  we  all  know  and  continually  forget,  that,  while  the 
diction  of  bygone  days  survives,  senses  utterly  unfamiliar  to 
the  past  attach  themselves  to  every  part  of  speech,  making, 
in  the  matter  of  meajiines,  a  recuirent  game  of  definitions 
for  the  grammarians  of  each  successive  generation.  The 
threefold  problem  of  past,  present,  and  future  is  always  con* 
fronting  us  in  the  vocabulary  of  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
to-morrow.  What  did  these  words  mean  once  to  those  in 
whose  footprints  we  tread,  whose  voices  we  echo,  with  all 
that  gulf  of  dissimilarity  a  lingering  likeness  serves  to 
accentuate.  What  will  they  mean  on  the  lips  of  those 
to  come  after  us,  associated  with  accumulated  combina- 
tions of  memory,  recoloured  with  the  atmosphere  of  unborn 
years,  when  the  very  thoughts  of  which  language  is  to-day 
the  sign  audible  will  have  assumed  aspects  our  fancy  swerves 
in  anticipating  P 
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Thiui,  arrested  by  tbe  strange  riddle  of  tliat  phase  of 
hmnau  life  and  thought  and  feeling,  presented  in  the  records 
of  those  men  and  women  of  mediseral  Europe  to  whom  by 
common  conseat  tbe  name  of  Mystics  has  been  specially 
accorded,  it  becomes  necessary  to  circumscribe  and  restrict 
the  designation.  Further,  to  analyse  what  general  quality 
is  indicated,  from  this  narrowed  point  of  view,  by  the  term 
recently  applied,  without  discrimination  o(  species,  to  so 
many  forms  of  Supernaturalism,  to  all  systems  of  Symbolism, 
and  to  most  of  the  obscurer  manifestations  of  emotional  or 
intellectual  Spiritualism.  To  do  this  effectually  we  mast  in 
the  first  place  divest  Mysticism  of  some  of  its  attributes  and 
Bocessories — from  the  dogmas  of  special  sects,  and  from  the 
fantastic  extravagancies  of  special  schools — with  which  it  has 
been  intimately  connected. 

That  the  Catholic  Mystic  of  the  West  has  been  insererably 
allied  with  the  miracle- worker  and  vision-seer  is  undeniable. 
That  he  and  his  Protestant  brethren,  both  in  the  por- 
traitures of  life  and  of  fiction,  are  often  and  justly  identified 
with  the  crude  idea  of  Supernaturalism — with,  that  is,  the 
idea  of  preternatural  and  extraneous  powers  worting  by 
personal  or  material  agencies — is  equally  apparent.  Yet,  if 
supernataralism  be  regarded  as  the  continent,  mysticism 
hfdds  within  that  contineat  a  fortresaed  rainbow  country 
of  its  own.  Even  more,  it  is  alleged  by  certain  initiate 
that  the  creed  of  the  supernaturalist  is  hardly  consonant 
with  that  of  the  genaine  mystic  viewed  in  the  light  of 
later  interpreters.  And  there  is  an  onder-stratum  of  truth 
in  this  apparent  paradox,  for  to  the  mystic,  although  in 
OQtward  substance  and  form  his  miracle  or  vision  might 
be  the  very  same  as  the  miracle  or  vision  of  the  mere 
supernaturalist,  the  cause  would  claim  another  origin. 
By  the  writers  of  earlier  ages  a  clear  difierence  was  recog- 
nised between  one  vision  and  another.  The  external  or 
*  bodily  showing,'  of  which  they  speak,  and  which  may  be 
classed  as  the  supernatural  vision,  was  not  confounded  with 
tbe  '  ghostly  seeing '  of  tbe  understanding,  albeit  the 
same  person  might  at  one  and  the  same  time  possess  both 
fiioulties  of  vision.  *  All  this  was  showed  by  three  parts,' 
a  fourteenth-century  seer  says,  '  by  bodily  sight,  by  words 
'  formed  in  my  understanding,  and  by  ghostly  sight.'  And 
Serenas  de  Cressy,  the  de  Cressy  of  whom  the  author  of 
<  John  Inglesant '  has  drawn  a  winning  if  not  an  historical 
portrait  in  the  romance  to  which  he  owes  his  literary 
reputation — writes,  that  those  visions  'which  were  more 
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'  pare,  iatitae,  and  withal  more  certajne,  were  wrought  hj  a 

*  divine  illapae  into  the  spiritaal  [as  dietinguished  from  the 
'  sensual]  part  of  the  soul.'  These  latter  constitute,  atrictlr, 
the  visions  of  mysticism. 

Indeed,  this  pervading  idea  of  under-currents  of  life,  of 
lives  within  lives,  forms  an  elementary  characteristic  of  the 
mystic's  creed.  What  to  the  supernataralist  proper  lies 
without  to  him  lies  within,  and  while,  broadly  speaking,  the 
tendency  of  the  supernatnralist  has  generally  been  to  materia- 
lise spirit,  that  of  the  mystic  has  always,  however  nncon* 
eciously,  led  him  to  spiritualise  the  animal  creation  and  to 
vitalise  matter.  Sir  James  Stephen,  writing  in  this  journal 
of  St.  Francis  d'Assisi,  makes  the  assertion  that '  each  living 
'  thing  was  a  brother  or  sister  to  him  in  a  sense  which  almost 

*  ceased  to  be  figurative.     To  all  inanimate  beings  he  ascribed 

*  a  personality  and  a  sentient  nature  in  something  more  than 
'  a  sport  of  fancy ; '  and  Mrs.  Graham,  in  her  introdnetion  to 
the  Life  of  Sta.  Teresa,  notes  the  na'if  sympathy  with  nature 
and  animal  life,  the  community  of  obedience  and  worship, 
withxbirds,  beasts,  and  plants,  belonging  to  what  may  be 
called  the  mystic  period  of  Sta.  Teresa's  order.  Thus  it  was 
no  fantastic  childishness  that  impelled  St.  Francis  to  preach 
to  mie  sirocchie,  the  birds,  or  to  undertake  the  conversion  of 
sHch  four-footed  felons  as  the  ferocUnmo  lupo  d'  Agobio. 
These  legends,  and  they  are  many,  embody  a  deep-sighted 
recognition  of  the  multitudinous  souls  of  creation,  and  as 
such  are  bat  a  rational  invocation  to  the  life-created  to  laud 
and  serve  the  life-creator,  as  to  this  day  the  churches  sing 
'  Benedicite,  omnia  opera  Domini  .  .  .  .'  Later  exponents 
of  the  mystic's  faith  have  betrayed  a  kindred  sentiment. 
Nature,  animal  and  vegetable,  matter  itself  in  its  most  inert 
substances,  is  to  the  mystic  so  replete  with  dormant  energies 
that  theoretically  there  is  little  scope  left  for  exterior  inter- 
positions. Earth,  if  we  may  so  express  the  position,  can 
perform  her  own  miracles — in  fact,  is  always  performing 
them.  Such  phrases  as  that  employed  by  Kovalis,  in  whom 
Moravian  traditions  lingered,  when  he  says  that  the  plants 
are  language  to  the  earth's  thoughts,  are  no  empty  figures 
of  speech.  Life — the  faith  has  been  summarised — slept  in 
the  stones,  dreamt  in  ihe  plants,  and  wakened  in  man. 

'  That  this  creed  is  capable  of  being  converted  into  an 
'  irrehgions  pantheism  I  well  know,*  Coleridge  acknowledges, 
referring  to  Tanler,  the  fourteenth-century  Dominican,  to 
Jacob  Kihme,  the  Lutheran  theosophist  of  the  sixteenth, 
and  to  other  teachers  of  Qerman  mysticism.     But  he  oon- 
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feases  that  their  writings  at  once  served  to  prevent  his  mind 
becoming  imprisoned  by  anj  single  dogmatic  system,  and 
kept  alive,  to  ase  his  graphic  expression,  '  the  heart  in  the 
'  head.'  Daring  his  wanderings  in  the  wilderness  of  doubt, 
he  adds  emphatically,  if  they  were  a  moving  cloud  of  smoke 
by  day  they  were  always  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  by 
their  aid  he  '  skirted  without  crossing  the  sandy  desert  of 
'  unbelief.' 

Whatever,  nevertheless,  might  be  the  intellectual  doctrines 
of  mysticism  to  whose  iustmmentality  Coleridge  owed  re- 
demption, it  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  in  practice  and 
action,  in  countries,  times,  and  minds  where  primitive  super- 
naturalism  was  a  dominant  habit  of  thought,  each  was  com- 
monly co-existent,  if  not  co-extensive,  with  the  other,  and 
that  both  found  similar  manifestations  in  inspired  revelations 
and  divine  visions,  whether  the  seer  were  a  German  ascetic, 
a  heretic  cobbler,  or  a  Spanish  ecstatic. 

Nor  ia  the  admixture  of  mysticism  and  supernaturalism 
the  only  element  of  confusion  in  the  definition  of  the  former. 
At  every  pa^e  it  is  the  inevitable  fate  of  the  mystic  to 
employ  the  phraseology  of  symbolism.  There  is  a  recurrent 
point  where  the  imi^ery  by  which  he  intends  to  convey  the 
conception  of  an  actuality  is  fused  with  the  language  by 
which  he  intends  to  convey  the  conception  of  an  allegorical 
figure  [Wahrzeicken).  A  determinate  boundary  line  exists, 
as  Novalis  points  ont,  to  the  mental  capacities  of  definite 
conception,  beyond  which  representation  cannot  retain 
strength  or  form.  There  the  utterance  of  the  mystic  becomes 
perforce  that  of  the  symbolist.  Thus  the  stanzas  of  Fray 
Juan  de  la  Cruz— a  puritan  among  transceodentalists— are 
written  in  the  language  of  pure  similitudes.  He  paraphrases 
the  apostrophes  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  of  Spanish  serenades, 
of  pastoral  verses  with  equal  boldness. 

*  Where  haat  thou  hidden  Thyaelf 
And  abandoned  me  in  my  gronniog,  0  my  Beloved  ? 
Thou  haat  fled  like  the  hart, 
Having  mounded  me ; 
I  ran  after  thee  crying  ;  but  thou  wert  gone,' 

are  the  words  the  saint  of  asceticism  places  in  the  month  of 
the  soul.  And  in  another  poem,  when  the  soul  sets  out  on 
her  pursuit  of  perfection,  he  thus  describes  the  search : — 

'  In  a  dark  night, 
With  anxious  love  inflamed, 
0,  happy  lot ! 
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Furth  unobserved  I  went, 
My  faoUBs  being  now  at  rest 
Id  darlcneai  and  in  aafetj, 
Bj  the  secret  ladder,  di^uiaed. 

O,  happy  lot ! 
In  darkuess  and  concealment 
My  house  being  novf  at  reat.' 

Or,  mimickiDg  tbe  aoceata  of  pastoral  verse : — 
'  A  shepherd  is  aloae  and  in  pain, 
Deprived  of  all  pleasure  and  joy, 
His  thoughts  on  hia  shepherdess  intent, 
And  his  heart  by  love  cruelly  Com.' 

In  such  allegories  Saa  Joan  strives,  as  he  himself  explains, 
to  convey  those  meanings  to  the  mind  of  his  readers  that 
commoQ  speech  could  not  convey.  On  the  other  hand,  when 
Henry  Subo  sees  the  Eternal  Wisdom  seated  beside  his  soul, 

*  which,  leaning  lovingly  towards  God's  side,  and  encircled 

*  by  God's  arms,  lay  entranced,*  he  is  evidently  attempting 
to  depict  what  was  to  him  an  actuality  of  spiritual  vision. 
The  blending  of  either  method,  when  the  vision  of  the  utter- 
able  passes  into  the  vision  of  the  unutterable,  abould  not, 
however,  be  suffered  to  blur  the  distinction  between  the 
attitude  of  the  pure  mystic  and  that  of  the  pure  symbolist. 
To  the  mere  symbolist  the  iatercnnnexion  of  the  emblem 
with  that  which  it  allegorises  is  accidental,  temporal,  and 
artificial,  but  to  the  believer  in  the  undercurrents  of  nature's 
vitalities  a  symbol  must  be  more  than  a  symbol.  It  must  not 
only  represent  as  an  arbitrary  cypher  the  spiritual  object 
symbolised,  it  must  have  some  fundamental  affinity  with  it; 
it  must  possess  some  radical  correspondenco  of  life  with  life, 
permanent,  essential,  and  vital. 

Setting,  however,  aside  this  aspect  of  the  question,  it 
remains  to  solve  the  problem,  to  detect  when  and  where 
the  written  language  should  be  taken  to  represent  a  simili- 
tude, and  when  and  where  it  must  be  accepted  as  signifying 
an  actuality.  To  unravel  this  riddle  is  the  thankless  task 
of  the  commentators,  who,  each  according  to  his  own  creed, 
adhere  to  the  literal  or  the  metaphorical  interpretations  of 
equivocal  passages,  or  again  explain  both  away. 

'  In  their  simplicity  of  soul ' — Coleridge  here  is  paraphrasiDg 
Schelling— '  the  mystics  made  their  words  the  immediate  echoes  of 
their  feelings.  .  .  .  Under  the  excitement  of  grasping  new  and  vital 
truths  the  uneducated  man  of  genius  may  easily  mistake  the 
tumultuous  sensations  of  nerve,  ihe  apcctrex  of  fancy,  as  parts  or 
symbols  of  the  truths  opening  upon  him.' 
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Nor  to  those  who  are  careful  to  inqaire  is  such  a  line  of 
apology  without  plausibility,  though  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz — 
than  whom  waa  no  more  competent  judge — oEFers  a  atemer 
solution.  *  Their  mind  and  eenee  and  feelings  [of  aspirants 
*jet  imperfect  in  the  path  of  God]  are  full  of  fancies, 
*  whereby  they  very  often  see  ima^nary  and  spiritual  visions 
'  .  .  .  wherein  the  deril  and  their  own  proper  fancy  most 
'  frequently  delude  the  son).'  Hia  sentence  was  doubtless 
as  well  merited  as  it  was  uncompromising. 

Yet  when  erery  vision,  every  sensation,  has  been  sifted, 
every  inspiration  analysed,  when  the  mystic's  position  has 
been  accni-ately  formulated,  and  his  claims  confuted  or 
allowed,  we,  of  the  laity,  may  chance  to  feel  that  in  matters 
of  mysticism  the  critic  kboura  but  in  vain.  He  may  reduce 
it  to  a  system,  the  '  science  absolument  exacte,'  of  M. 
Huysmans's  *  biographical  fiction ;  he  can  supply  modem 
synonyms  of  obsolete  terms,  and  elucidate  the  social  or  his- 
torical surroundings  of  bygone  thought ;  he  can  define  its 
species — theopathetic,  theosophic  or  thcurgic,  transitive  or 
intransitive.  Nevertheless,  when  all  in  said  and  done,  we 
are  inclined  to  repudiate  our  obligations  to  the  pen  of  the 
expositor,  nay  more,  some  amongst  us  might  be  well-nigh 
tempted  to  believe  that  we  could  have  understood  the  text 
had  it  not  been  for  the  commentary ! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  mysticism  is  rather  an 
atmosphere  than  a  system,  if  we  ext^ept  that  anomalous 
school  of  scholastic  mysticism  represi;iited  in  the  twelfth 
century  by  Hugo  de  St.  Victor,  in  the  thirteenth  by  Bona- 
ventura  (one  of  whose  works  was  translated  into  English 
verse  as  early  as  the  year  1330),  and  by  which,  no  doubt,  San 
Juan  de  la  Cruz  was  strongly  influenced.  But  apart  from  this 
school,  and  considering  mysticism  from  a  personal  point  of 
view,  it  plainly  belongs  to  that  evasive  part  of  a  man's  in- 
dividuality that  we  confusedly  call  temperament,  rather  than 
to  that  more  definite  and  self- determinative  fraction  we  name 
character.  Ite  very  essence  is  undefinableness ;  it  demands 
not  an  explanation  but  an  interpretation. 

Such  interpretation  is  to  be  found,  if  anywhere,  in  the 
qualities  distinguishing  the  Catholic  mystics  of  earlier  ages, 
by  the  study  of  their  lives  and  of  such  writings  as  they 
themselves  have  bequeathed  to  us.  Nor  are  these  few  in 
number  or  inconsiderable  in  bulk.  In  the  sixteenth  century 
Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  the  great  master  of  contemplation,  as 

•  £n  Jtoute,  Hayemma,  1896.     PariB. 
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well  as  Sta.  Teresa  de  Jesas  heraelf,  left  works  adequately 
representatire  of  the  mjBtical  asceticism  of  their  day. 
Behind  is  a  multitudinous  company  of  Tolnmes : — St. 
Bridget*  of  Sweden  filled  many  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
St.  Mechtildf  (the  saint  whom  German  criticism  haa 
striven  to  identify  with  that  Matilda  of  Dante's  who 
gathering  flowers  by  the  clear  stream  haa  bewildered  the 
commentators  of  the  '  Divine  Comedy '}  wrote  five  books  of 
spiritual  grace;  the  Visions  of  B.  Aagela}  of  Foligno, 
taken  down  by  her  confessor,  also  belong  to  the  fourteenth 
century.    Henry  Suso  was  author  of  the  '  Book  of  the  Ever- 

*  lasting  Wisdom,'  as  well  as  the  author — or  relater — of  his 
'  Life.'  St.  Catherine  §  of  Siena  dictated  her  *  Ecstatic 
'  Dialogue.'  Juliana  of  Norwich,  to  cite  those  only  whose 
works  modern  Catholicism  has  attempted  to  popularise,  be- 
came likewise,  though  in  different  guise,  what  the  gentle 
monk  BIosiUB  denominates '  a  secretary  of  God.*  It  is  a  litera- 
ture full  of  monotonous  repetitions,  of  raptures  that  by  force 
of  reiteration  become  the  very  platitudes  of  emotioa ;  but 
full  also  of  a  fantastic  human  interest,  of  a  distinctive  beauty 
of  colouring,  of  a  shadowy  delicacy  of  perception,  and  more- 
over it  possesses  not  seldom  <  a  miracle  and  passion '  of 
thought  that  not  even  the  barbarisms  of  langna^  or  the 
vapidity  of  modern  translation  can  nullify. 

Of  the  '  undaunted  Daughter  of  Desires '  commemorated 
by  the  poet  Crashaw  in  stanzas  of  transcendent  enthusi- 
asm, Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  Mrs.  Graham  has  given  what 
may  practicaUy  be  regarded  as  an  exhaustive  acconnt.  From 
the  first,  the  story  of  her  personal  life  is  crowded  with 
picturesque  incident,  and  its  picturesqueness  has  lost  nothing 
at  the  hands  of  her  recent  biographer,  whose  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  time  and  country  of  which  she  writes  lends 
a  graphic  vividness  to  her  portrayal  of  the  persons,  scenes, 
and  surroundings  of  that  old  Spanish  world. 

'  On  Wednesday,  Day  of  San  Bertoldi  of  the  Order  of 
'  Carmelites,  on  the  29tn  day  of  March,  1515,  at  five  in  the 

*  morning,'  so  runs  the  brief  entry  fouod  after  her  death  in 
Teresa's  breviary,  '  was  born  Teresa  de  Jesus,  the  sinner.* 
Daughter  of  an  illustrious  race,  Teresa  spent  her  childhood 


•  RevelatioDB  of  St.  Bridget  (i  rant-la  led).     London,  1874. 
t  Select  EeveltttioDB  olSt.  Mechtild  (tranBlaled).     London,  1875. 
X  Viaions  :ind  InBtructicns  of  B.  Aiigela  of  Foligno  (translated). 
London,  1871. 

§  Dialogue  ol  Sr,  Catherine  td  Siena  (irumlated).     London,  1896. 
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in  the  city  of  Avila.  The  arma  of  dead  soldiers  of  her 
blood  carved  on  tombs,  blazoned  over  gateways  and  arches, 
on  choTch  pillars  and  in  stained  windows,  confronted  her  at 
ererj  tnm  with  memories  of  their  past  achievements  and  of 
the  nnforgotten  traditions  of  their  fame,  as  she  grew  up  in 
the  town  set  amid  the  wild  sierras  of  Central  Spain,  where 
the  sombre  dignity  of  mediffival  Gothic  stonework  was 
mingled  with  the  grace  of  Moorish  arabesqne.  At  six  years 
old  she  too  is  inspired  with  dreams  of  glory ;  she 

'  Thinks  it  abame 
Life  should  so  long  play  witb  tliat  breath 
Which  spent  can  buy  so  brave  a  death.' 

Taking  with  her  a  like-minded  child-brother,  Teresa 
sets  oat  for  the  land  of  the  Moors,  '  that  so,'  she  tells  the 
episode  in  the  *  hfe  *  written  by  herself,  '  we  might  be 
'  beheaded  there.'  The  child's  play  of  martyrdom  frustrated, 
it  was  sacceeded  by  games  of  make-belieTe  hermitages  built 
in  her  garden,  where  spiritual  books  are  spelt  orer,  and  the 
refrain  of  eternity, '  for  ever,  for  ever,  for  ever,'  is  continnally 
upon  the  lips  of  the  two  baby  playmates.  Thus,  as  in  most 
such  lives  of  the  saints  of  Catholic  mediEevalism,  the  gospels 
of  holy  childhoods,  embroidered  witb  many  a  fable  and 
legend,  are  banded  down  to  us  by  their  grave  cbroniclera, 
possessing,  like  the  spurious  gospels  of  Christ's  infancy,  a 
charm  that  seta  sober  truth  at  defiance.  Teresa's  first  child- 
hood over,  the  page  is  varied  with  new  imaginations.  Chival- 
rous romances  supersede  spiritual  studies ;  for  rosaries  and 
crucifix  and  hermitage  come  gay  dresses  and  vain  com- 
panionships ;  dreams  of  the  world  evict  the  dreams  ot 
immortality.  But  the  terror  of  hell  overtakes  her  renegade 
heart ;  the  st«m  doom  of  sanctity  has  fallen  upon  Teresa. 
It  was  no  light  doom  in  those  days,  and  to  falfil  its  obliga- 
tions she  must  seek  the  rule  of  the  cloister.  The  call  to  the 
religious  life  comes,  and  she  obeys,  bat '  the  sharpness  of 

*  sense   I   felt   on  going  out  of  my  father's  honse  was  so 

*  extreme,  that  I  believe  it  will  not  be  greater  in  the  agony 
'  of  death,'  she  writes. 

Nor,  for  the  moment,  did  it  seem  as  if  the  experience  of 
that  second  agony  would  be  long  delayed.  Maladies,  the 
revenge,  it  might  seem,  that  the  soul  wreaks  npon  the  body 
when  spirit  victorious  tramples  the  vanquished  senses  uader- 
fi>ot,  take  deadly  hold  upon  the  delicately  nurtured  frame  of 
the  girl-nun ;  she  suffers  all  the  tortures — racked  nerves, 
crippled  limbe,  and  that  intense  sadness  which  disjoints  the 
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mincl  and  reason — that  physical  pain  can  inSict  apon  its 
victims.  Yet  Teresa  is  of  the  fibre  that  dies  hard; 
neither  the  sickness  nor  the  remedies  avail  wholly  to  kill 
her;  and  as  the  seasons  pass  bj  in  the  Convent  of  the 
Encaniacion — where  twentj-five  years  of  her  life  were  to  be 
spent — her  health  in  some  measure  comes  back,  and  it  is  her 
sonl  that  snfiers  a  relapse.  In  that  lax  social  atmosphere  of 
the  nnreformed  convent  locotorio,  the  ring  of  the  swords  and 
spurs  of  gay  cavaliers  mingles  with  the  jingle  of  the  nuns* 
rosaries,  secular  guests  come  and  go,  and  Teresa,  beaatifal 
of  feature,  young  and  keen-witted,  trusted  by  her  superiors 
with  honourable  freedom,  forms  friendships  with  the  world 
which  her  conscience  proclaims  to  be  enmities  with  God. 
Again  conscience  prevails;  these  vain  preoccupations  are 
arandoned.  Qod  allows  no  rivalry  of  loves,  and  Teresa  must 
be  not  only  a  saint  but  an  ascetic  A  new  and  second  birth 
of  her  soul  lands  ber,  as  it  were,  with  feet  apon  a  new 
shore  ;  she  enters  a  region  whose  boundaries  she  had  before 
but  faintly  descried.  Raptures  and  ecstasies,  visions  and 
illuminations  succeed  one  to  another,  and  the  converse  of 
angels  replaces  the  lost  comradeship  of  friends.  *  I  knew 
'  not,'  she  says,  '  that  it  was  possible  for  one  to  see  anyone 
'  but  with  the  eyes  of  the  body ; '  bnt  henceforth  her  inner 
eyes  are  open.  What  relation  these  mystic  annals  of  Teresa's 
girlhood  and  earlier  womanhood,  whether  written  by  herself 
or  by  her  priest-biographers,  bear  to  reality,  it  is  difficult  to 
divine.  Their  aim  in  writing  does  not  correspond  to  our 
aim  in  reading,  and  where  they  are  endeavouring  to  inscribe 
the  life  of  a  saint  we  are  attempting  to  decipher  the  character 
of  a  girl.  Mrs.  Graham  has  fully  appreciated,  and  to  a  great 
extent  surmounted,  the  difficulty  in  her  effort  to  reconcile 
the  two — the  life  of  the  woman  with  keen  imaginations 
thwarted,  with  vehement  affections  detached  and  human 
instincts  broken  from  their  earthly  anchors^,  and  the  life 
of  the  spiritnal  politician  whose  invulnerable  courage  and 
pure  intention  endowed  her  with  power  to  revolutionise  the 
lives  of  men  and  women,  monks,  nuns,  courtiers,  sinners, 
and  saints  who  fell  under  her  sway.  From  the  period  lying 
between  her  forty-first  and  forty-third  years,  Teresa's  record 
as  a  simple  religions  becomes  obliterated  in  the  events  of  her 
active  career  of  some  twenty-sii  years ;  ber  vie  intime  of  the 
soul  becomes  subordinate  to  the  claims  of  practical  life  as 
the  design  of  restoring  the  rule  of  ber  Order  to  its  primitive 
rigour  rises  and  developes  in  her  mind.  Toil,  anxiety,  fame 
and  offence,  honour  and  strife  are  henceforth  hers^  until  on 
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the  evening  of  an  October  day,  in  the  year  1582  (the  nun 
who  had  chaise  of  the  conveut  infirmary  tells  the  atorj) : — 

'  Sitting  at  a  low  wiodow  of  the  room  where  Teresa  lay,  she  [the  narra- 
tor] heard  a  confiued  kind  of  noise  .  .  .  and  soon  after  saw  a  great  number 
of  peraoni  all  in  white  and  glittering  with  wonderful  splendour,  wbr, 
passing  through  the  monastery  .  .  .  came  near  to  the  bed  where  the 
blessed  mother  lay ;  immediately  she  surrendered  but  soul  to  God.' 

The  well-known  events  of  her  life  as  one  of  the  great 
monastic  reformers  are  public  property,  and  she  takes  her 
valiant  place  among  the  St.  Francises,  the  St.  Dominies,  the 
Loyolas  of  the  past  ages,  claiming  the  praise  and  dispraise, 
the  love  or  enmity  of  men.  It  is  needless  here  to  review 
the  fatniliar  chronicle  of  Teresa's  successes  and  failures,  her 
triumphs  and  defeats  in  that  vivid  world  of  Philip  II.'s  reign — 
a  world  of  chivalry  and  enterprise  and  crime— of  the  Holy 
Inquisition  and  of  the  maBsacres  of  Peru.  It  is  with  Teresa 
in  her  character,  or  the  character  ascribed  to  ber,  as  a  mystic ; 
with  that  chapter  of  her  personal  experiences  (limited,  we  are 
informed,  to  her  first  years  of  convent  life,  and  to  ten  years 
of  her  later  career),  and  with  those  pa^s  of  her  writings 
that  record  and  analyse  those  experiences,  that  we  are  con- 
cerned. As  a  mystic  Teresa  will  prohably  live  in  the 
classification  of  the  Church.  Yet  we  are  compelled  to  admit 
the  truth  of  her  latest  biographer's  repeated  assertions— 
the  Seraphic  Doctor  of  Castile  was  not  essentially  or  typically 
a  mystic.  Mysticism  with  her  lacked  somewhat,  although 
it  is  difficult  to  define  what  it  is  that  is  absent.  The  vision 
of  the  mystic  is  there,  but  the  eyes  that  see  it  are  not  the 
mystic's  eyes,  and,  rapturous  as  may  be  the  ecstasy  of  joy  or 
suffering,  we  are  still  constrained  to  feel  that  it  is  not  Teresa 
who  is  absorbed  by  the  vision,  but  the  vision  that  is  absorbed 
by  Teresa.  Mysticism  with  her  is  rather  on  episode  than  a 
temperament.  It  is  not  the  single-hearted,  the  single-aimed 
life  of  narrower  or  more  passive  natui'es,  nor  can  we  help 
being  dimly  aware  that  the  brain  was  ever  in  some  degree  a 
spectator  in  that  spiritual  theatre  where,  by  mystic  rule,  the 
soul  alone  mi?ht  enter. 

It  is  possible  that  outward  circumstance  had  more  than  a 
little  influence  in  determining  the  quality  of  her  ecstasies. 
The  story  of  Teresa's  miraculous  communications  with  the 
unseen  is  a  singular  commentary  on  the  popular  belief  that 
the  visionary  was  at  all  costs  and  times  a  growth  stimulated 
and   encouraged  by  authoiitative  Catholicism,  a   belief  at 
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wbicli  Yanghaii,*  or  his  NoncoDformiBt  conscience,  connives. 
For  a  long  season — the  dates  are  indefinite — Teresa's  rixions 
were  made  the  subject  of  incredulous  scrutiny.  Discoun- 
tenanced alike  by  her  most  intimate  friends  and  by  her 
spiritual  advisers,  she  was  held  at  the  bar  of  judgement. 
At  that  time,  the  period  of  her  divine  revelations,  it  would 
have  taken  but  a  hair's  weight  more  of  easpicion  and  the 
Inquisition  would  in  all  probability  have  claimed  her  for  its 
prey,  for  the  Church  of  that  day  was  fully  prepared  to 
endorse  the  modern  dictum  that  if  the  mystic  of  the  East  is 
always  a  slave,  the  mystic  of  the  West  is  usually  a  rebel. 
Teresa's  mind  was  tortured  by  the  contagion  of  doubt  and 
disparagement ;  while  indomitably  sincere  to  her  perilous 
faith  in  herself,  that  faith  became  the  faith  of  the  accused, 
it  lost  its  spontaneity,  its  freedom,  and  its  simplicity.  In 
the  necessities  of  self-defence  it  became  guarded,  analyti- 
cal and  controversial ;  nor  when  adversaries  were  silenced 
and  opponents  convinced,  is  she  left  wholly  victor  of  the 
field.  Her  own  mind  has  played  traitor  and  in  part  gone 
over  to  the  enemy,  nor  to  the  very  end  are  these  doubts, 
ambushed  in  her  own  keen  intelligence,  cancelled.  '  That  she 
'  was  never  entirely  satisfied  as  to  whether  she  was  not  deceiv- 
'  ing  herself  is  evident  to  anyone  who  has  read  her  "  Life  " 
*  with  an  unbiassed  mind.  Her  doubts  as  to  whether  these 
'  things  were  of  divine  or  diabolical  origin  tormented  her  in 
'  life  and  were  only  stilled  as  she  was  nearing  the  grave,' 
says  her  bic^apher,  and,  though  possibly  the  statement  is 
exaggerated,  it  seems  on  the  whole  just.  As  a  hero,  as  a 
soldier,  as  even  a  humonrist,  her  brilliant  figure  stands  out, 
with  beauty  of  body  and  beauty  of  soul,  among  the  kings 
and  courtiers,  the  saints  and  the  sinners  of  her  time. 
'  By  all  thy  dow'r  of  lights  and  fires, 

By  all  the  eagle  In  thee,  all  the  dove, 

By  all  thy  lives  and  deaths  of  love, 

By  thy  large  draughts  of  iatellectual  day, 

And  by  thy  thirsts  of  love  more  large  than  they.' 

By  all  these  things  Teresa  will  he  remembered  when  her 
mysticism  is  forgotten  and  out  of  mind.  Teresa's  own 
words,  spoken  on  death's  threshold,  prefigure  the  years  to 
come  with  partial  accuracy.  *  This  "  Saint,"  '  she  said,  and 
aged,  tired,  and  sick,  her  voice  has  its  old  ring  of  laughter, 
'  will  be  no  longer  wanted.'     Of  Teresa,  as  a  mystic,  the 

•  Hours  with  thy  Mystics. 
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world  tralf,  for  loss  or  gain,  has  no  need ;  and  the  world's 
memory  knows  what  it  wants,  and  for  what  it  does  not  want 
it  has  a  convenient  trick  of  oblivion. 

If  the  practical  uses  of  mysticism  may  be  traced  in 
the  records  of  Teresa's  career,  the  acholarahip,  the  intel- 
lectaality,  the  poetry  of  mysticism,  fonnd  in  the  sensi- 
tive austerity  of  the  humblest  of  saints,  Teresa's  greatest 
disciple,  San  Juan  de  la  Cruz,  its  most  passionate  ex- 
ponent. The  Galahad  of  Monks,  he  celebrates  the  divine 
union  of  love  in  a  hymn  of  almost  unparalleled  temerity 
in  ita  adaptation  of  the  language  of  human  passion  to 
the  expression  of  the  mysteries  of  the  soal.  Beading, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that  the  sordid  perse- 
cutioQS,  the  bodily  tortures  inflicted  upon  him  by  un- 
worthy brethren,  imprisonments,  scourgings,  and  disgrace, 
left  his  spirit  serenely  untroubled.  Thrice  only,  amongst 
all  the  storms  of  his  life,  was  he  a«cased  tbat  he  had  sinned 
by  discomposure.  Once  his  humility  rebelled  against  a 
painter  who  had  painted  him  by  stealth ;  once,  again,  when 
a  careless  speaker  had  seemed  to  liken  the  poverty-loving 
Carmelite  to  the  great  Bridegroom  of  Poverty — St.  Francis. 
The  third  occasion  is  tinchronicled.  The  most  compassionate 
of  ascetics,  it  was  said  of  him  that  bis  body  *  was  the  only 
'  creature  of  God  to  which  he  showed  no  mercy.'  Of  all 
mystics,  he  represents  perhaps  moat  completely  the  extreme 
phase  of  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit  from  every  bond — 
more,  fVom  every  faculty — of  human  nature.  Hts  is  the 
mysticism  of  mysticism ;  the  idea  itself  becomes  but  a 
symbol,  the  most  abstract  thought  less  than  a  metaphor, 
in  relation  to  what  lies  behind  it.  Forms,  figures,  and 
natural  apprehensions  are  but  hindrances;  in  the  'dark 
'  night '  of  the  lonely  soul  (the  phrase  is  old  as  mysticism 
itself)  can  the  spirit  alone  attain  illumination  and  achieve 
its  brideship  with  the  divine  Bridegroom.  It  is  the  mysti- 
cism of  the  supreme  sarrender  of  self,  with  its  supreme 
compensation — the  '  having  nothing,  and  yet  possessing  all 
'  things.' 

But  from  the  lives  and  works  of  the  Teresas  and  San 
Juans,  the  leaders  and  marshals  of  the  host,  we  turn  in- 
stinctively to  those  less-known,  less-remembered  figures,  who 
shared  the  conditions  of  that  enigmatical  spiritnal  life  with- 
out participating  in  its  renown.  Contradictory  as  it  may 
seem,  the  fame  of  the  individual  is  apt  to  obscure,  if  not  to 
pervert,  our  conceptions  in  the  study  of  a  type.  The  criti- 
cism of  history  has  touched  and  retouched  the  outline  of 
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tte  featares,  partisan  prejudice  has  alternately  defaced  aad 
reBtored  the  original,  shifting  traditions  have  tinted  and 
retinted  its  primary  colours,  and,  perhaps,  more  than  all 
those  accidents  of  celebrity,  we  are  dimly,  but  penetratingly, 
conscious,  as  we  look  on  the  portrait  exhibited,  of  the  eyes 
of  the  thousands  who  have  gazed  on  it  before,  who  gaze  on 
it  now ;  and  in  the  sense  of  those  thronging  beholders  we 
lose  possession  of  that  hermitage  of  thought  in  which  surely 
the  mind  should  dwell  if  it  would  appreciate  the  spirit 
of  that  mysticism  whose  birthplace  was  solitude,  the  pro- 
foundest  solitude  of  all  solitudes,  the  innermost  cloister  of 
the  soul. 

Therefore  it  is  that,  from  the  study  of  such  books  aa 
Shbo's  '  Life '  and  Juliana's  '  Berelations  '  we  seem  to  glean 
a  sharper,  because  a  more  single,  impression — an  impression 
akin  to  a  sensation — of  the  atmosphere  and  temperament 
(apart  from  the  doctrines  and  systems]  of  the  mystic's  life. 
Suso  himself  occupies  a  midway  station  between  the  two 
great  phases  of  mysticism :  that  of  the  annihilation  of 
human  nature  and  that  of  its  spiritualisation.  The  out- 
line of  his  external  record  is  commonplace  enough.  Hein- 
rich  von  Berg,  known  to  the  world  by  his  mother's  name 
Saess,  Latinised  Suso,  to  himself  as  Amandus  (which  name 
was  revealed  of  God),  was  bom  at  Feberliagen,  in  the  first 
year  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  whole  desire  of  hia 
mother,  we  learn  incidentally,  was  to  live  a  spiritual  life  ; 
but  her  husband  was  full  of  the  world.  Through  this 
diversity  she — possibly  his  father  also— had  much  to  suffer. 
At  thirteen  Heinrich  entered  a  Dominican  monastery,  at 
eighteen  he  was  '  perfectly  converted  to  God ; '  he  be<».me, 
finally,  after  enduring  much  suffering  at  the  hands  of  bis 
brethren  in  religion,  Prior  of  one  of  the  communities  of  his 
order,  and  died  at  Ulm  at  the  a^  of  sixty-five.  His  *  Life ' 
was  taken  down  from  his  own  relation  by  one  of  his  spiritual 
daughters,  and  added  to  in  later  years  by  his  own  hand, 
curiously  enough,  in  the  name  of  the  nun  (Elizabeth  Staglin) 
by  whom  the  earlier  portions  had  been  inscribed. 

His  story  lies  in  a  sombre  historic  framework.  A  devotional 
world,  mad  with  terror  under  the  lash  of  plague  and  pesti- 
lence, was  offering  its  holocausts  of  victims  to  superstitions 
which  were  the  sacrilege  of  faith.  A  panic-stricken  impulse 
to  penitence  had  clothed  itself  in  the  grotesque  masquerade 
of  contrition— the  rites  of  the  Flagellants.  Condemned 
by  the  more  sober  authorities  of  Church  and  State,  they 
formed  a  vagrant  pilgrim  brotherhood,  recruited  from  every 
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aex  and  class.  Tbey  passed  from  town  to  town,  a  dark 
train,  blazoned  with  the  red  cross  symbolic  of  propitiatory 
suffering,  lacerating  tbemselres  on  the  highways,  in  the 
streets  and  market-places  with  the  iron-pointed  scourge — the 
badge  and  instmment  of  their  confraternity — offering  to 
the  eyes  of  fanatic  mobs  the  spectacle  of  their  self-inSicted 
tortnres.  The  '  Geisslerlied,'  the  song  of  bloodahedding, 
rang  through  the  lands  they  traversed. 

'  Sinner,  canst  thou  to  Me  atone, 
Three  pointed  nails,  a  ttionty  crown, 
The  Holy  Cfobb,  a  spear,  a  wound  7  ' 

Miracles  and  crimes  followed  in  their  wake,  the  massacre 
of  thouaands  of  Jews  testified  to  the  savage  fierceness  of 
this  moral  plagae.  Amongst  the  Christians  the  thirst  for 
slaughter  apread  like  a  fever,  while  amongst  the  victims  a 
thirst  for  martyrdom  outrivalled  the  lust  for  blood.  Mean- 
while the  undevotional  world  was  peopled  with  apparitions, 
with  phantasms  of  witchcraft  and  magic,  and  dominated  by 
the  shadowy  imaginations  of  astrolc^ers,  soothsayers,  and 
alchemists.  In  Suao's  narrative  the  spirit  of  this  century  is 
pictured  with  a  vividness  and  reality  Froissart  himself,  his 
contemporary,  does  not  surpass.  Miracles  occnr — the 
miracles  of  a  period  when  men  found  belief  in  miracles  more 
easy  of  credence  than  belief  in  imposture,  when  every 
facility  of  deception  existed  in  a  life  fall  of  illusions,  when 
the  saint  was  as  often  the  dupe  of  his  disciples  as  the 
disciples  of  the  saint,  and  common  incidents  and  trivial 
accidents  were  seen  and  interpreted  by  those  to  whom  the 
agency  of  the  supernatural  was  a  familiar  key  to  all  enig- 
matical phenomena.  We  follow  Suso  through  scenes  of 
peril  and  adventure  told  with  the  disjointed  directness  of  a 
child's  narrative,  and  more  than  once  the  incidents  of  the 
story  recall  the  wanderings  of  Charles  Beade's  poor  hero, 
the  pious  but  timorous  monk  Gerard,  of  '  The  Cloister  and 
'  the  Hearth.' 

One  such  episode,  for  sake  of  its  quaint  picturesqueness 
and  unconsciously  grim  humour,  is  worthy  to  be  cited  at 
length,  all  the  more  as  in  it  we  seem  to  see  embodied 
in  flesh  and  blood  the  outward  character  of  the  man  whose 
inner  record  lies  upon  so  different  a  plane  : 

'  Once  upon  a  time,  when  the  Servitor  [Suso]  was  returning  from 
the  Netherlands,  his  road  lay  up  the  Rhine.  He  bad  with  him 
a  companion  who  was  young  and  a  good  walker.  Now,  it  happened 
one  day  he  could  not  keep  up  with  his  swift  companion,  for  he  bad 
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become  very  dred  and  iti,  and  in  consequenco  the  compaaion  had  gone 
ahead  of  him.  The  Serrilor  looked  back  to  Me  if  anjone  was  follow- 
ing in  whose  company  he  might  go  through  the  forest,  at  the  akirla  of 
which  he  had  amved,  for  it  was  late  in  the  day.  The  forest,  more- 
over, was  of  ill  repate,  for  many  persons  bad  been  murdered  in  it. 
The  Servitor  therefore  waited  lo  see  if  anyone  was  coming. 

'  At  length  two  persons  approached  ut  a  very  rapid  pace,  the  one 
a  young  and  pretty  woman,  ihe  other  a  tall  ferocious-looking  man, 
can-ying  a  apear  and  a  long  knife.  The  Servitor  waa  struck  with 
dread  at  the  terrible  appearance  of  the  man.  ...  He  thought  within 
himself,  "  O,  Lord  !  what  kind  of  people  are  these  !  How  am  I  to  go 
through  this  great  forest,  and  how  will  it  fare  with  me?"  Then  he 
made  the  ngn  of  the  cro^a  over  his  heart  and  ventured  it.  When  they 
were  already  deep  in  the  forest,  the  woman  came  to  him  and  asked 
him  who  bo  was.  As  soon  as  he  had  told  she  said,  "  Dear  sir,  I  know 
you  well  by  name.  I  pray  you  hear  my  confession.  .  .  .  Alas,  worthy 
air,  it  is  with  sorrow  1  tell  you  my  sad  lot.  Do  you  see  the  man  who 
follows  us7  He  is  by  trade  a  murderer,  and  he  murders  people  here 
in  this  wood.  Ho  never  spares  anyone.  He  has  deceived  me  and 
carried  me  off,  and  [  am  forced  to  be  hia  wife." 

'  The  Servitor  was  so  terrified  by  these  words  that  he  nearly  fainted, 
and  he  casta  vary  sorrowful  look  all  round  if  haply  there  were  any 
mode  of  escape  ;  but  there  was  no  one  to  he  seen  or  heard  in  the  dark 
forest  except  the  murderer.  Then  he  thought  within  himself,  "  If, 
weary  as  thou  art,  thou  trieEt  to  flee,  he  will  soon  overtake  and  kill 
thee;  if  thou  criest  out,  no  one  will  hear,  and  death  again  will  be  thy 
lot."  He  looked  upwards  very  wofully,  and  said,  "  O,  my  God  I  what 
is  to  become  of  me  ?     O,  death,  how  nigh  thou  art  I  " 

'  When  the  woman  had  finished  confessing,  she  went  back  to  the 
murderer  and  besought  him  privily,  saying,  "  Come  now,  dear  friend, 
go  forward  and  make  thy  confession  also,  for  It  is  a  pious  belief  that 
whoever  confesses  to  him  will  never  be  abandoned  by  God.  .  .  ." 

'  While  the  two  thus  whispered  to  each  other  the  Servitor's  terror 
knew  no  bounds,  and  the  thought  came  to  him,  "  Thou  art  betrayed." 
Now,  when  the  poor  Servitor  aaw  the  murderer  advancing,  hia  whole 
frame  quivered  with  dread,  and  he  thought,  "  Now  thou  art  lost."  At 
this  point  the  Rhine  ran  close  to  the  wood  and  the  narrow  path  lay 
along  the  bank.  Moreover,  the  Brother  was  forced  to  walk  on  the 
side  nest  the  water.  As  the  Servitor  went  along  in  this  manner,  the 
murderer  began  to  confess  all  the  murders  and  crimes  he  had  ever 
committed.  Especially  be  spoke  of  a  horrible  murder  he  described 
thus  :  •"  I  came  once  into  this  wood,  as  I  have  done  to-day,  and 
meeting  a  venerable  priest  I  confessed  to  him  while  he  was  walking 
beside  me  at  ihia  very  spot,  and  when  the  confession  was  over  I  ran 
him  through  with  this  knife,  anil  thmst  him  over  the  bank  into  the 
river."  These  wonls,  and  the  gestures  which  accompanied  them, 
made  the  Servitor  turn  pale,  the  cold  sweat  of  death  ran  down  his 
face ;  he  kept  looking  every  moment  that  the  same  knife  would  be 
thnut  into  bim,  and  that  he  wciuid  be  pushed  over  into  the  river.  .  .  . 
The  murderer's  damsel   caught  sight  of  his  woe-stricken  face,  and 
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.....  Bud,  "  Good  air,  be  not  alhud ;  he  will  not  kill  you." 
The  mncderer  added,  "  Much  good  has  been  told  me  concerning  you, 
and  1  trill  let  you  live;  beg  God  to  help  and  favour  me,  a  poor 
criminal,  at  my  last  hour,  for  your  sake." ' 

So  the  story  is  told,  and  strange  above  all  its  iDCODgraities 
of  realism  ia  the  fact  that  this  frightened  monk,  whose  fear 
of  death  is  confessed  with  sach  perfect  simplicity,  is  the 
same  who  narrates  with  equal  simplicity  the  details  of  his 
self-inBicted  tortnres  of  twenty-two  years  of  perpetual 
penance !  Their  very  recital  sickens  the  ima^nation  as  he 
teUa  how,  with  ingenious  device,  he  made  each  hour  an  un- 
relenting martyrdom,  until  macerated  and  enfeebled,  when 
nothing  remained  except  to  die,  God  bade  him  leave  this 
*  lower  school  of  detachment '  and  live  to  endure  the  sharper 
pains  of  soul  and  heart  in  store  for  him.  '  Hitherto  thou 
'  hast  struck  thyself,  now  I  will  strike  thee,'  is  the  relent- 
less sentence  of  the  Divine  decree,  recognising  the  incom- 
petence of  man's  self-immolatdon  to  exact  the  last  farthing 
of  the  sacrifice.  And  God,  who  has  hitherto  spoilt  him  as  a 
child  with  consolations,  will  now  let  him  wither  and  starve. 
Is  it  not,  Suso  questions  with  uadeviating  faith,  by  ancient 
right  that  love  and  suffering  go  together  t>  Iiove's  martyrs 
in  God's  calendar,  no  less  than  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
'  mast  be  ever,  ever  dying.' 

It  is  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact,  from  whatsoever  point 
of  view  we  regard  the  mystic's  visions — whether  as  the 
morbid  phantasms  ofhyHteria,ora8  the  miracolous  manifesta- 
tions of  Divine  grace,  or  as  the  rising  to  the  surface  of  that 
inner  life  of  whose  existence  the  senses  are  normally  uncon- 
scious— that  to  the  elder  mystic  they  were  bought  with  a 
price,  with  the  abnegation  of  all  earth's  treasures  and  the 
purchase  money  of  the  body's  utmost  anguish.  Bom  before 
the  day  of  cheap  merchandise,  his  traffic  was  in  truth  aad 
literally  a  dear  bargain  of  hunger  and  thirst,  of  tears  and 
blood.  If  the  prize  he  sought  was  an  illusion,  the  cost  was, 
at  least,  the  very  reality  of  all  that  makes  life,  to  most  of  us, 
endurable. 

TliuB  Suso  bought  those  radiant  hours  he  chronicles  with 
such  candid  spontaneity  that  his  faith — or  his  credulity — 
infects  our  imagination,  if  not  our  reason.  For  a 
moment  we  seem  to  look  through  an  open  door  into 
that  for-off  land  of  the  mystic,  where,  in  the  matter  of 
religion,  there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  bond  nor  tree,  east 
nor  west,  Greek  nor  Barbarian.  From  the  grated  window  of 
the  Dominican's  cell  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  flowers  of 
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another  couatry,  the  sunsets  of  another  sk;,  or,  if  we  per- 
haps fail  to  see  the  vision,  -we  still  see  the  eyes  that  saw  it, 
those  cloistered  eyes  to  whose  boundless  outlook  the  narrow 
walls  of  his  spiritual  prison  could  set  no  horizon.  One  by 
one  the  visions  rise.  In  the  solitary  chapel,  where  he  keeps 
painful  vigil  nntil  the  watchman's  horn  announces  the  day- 
break, as  the  morning  star  ascends,  voices  sound  with  ex- 
ceeding sweetness  singing  'Arise  and  be  illaminated,  O 
'  Jerusalem.'  Bright  princes  of  heaven  bid  him  look  into 
himself  and  see  how  God  ptays  His  play  of  love  with  his 
soul,  heavenly  musicians  lead  dances  *  swelling  up  and  falling 
*  back  into  the  wild  abyss  of  God's  hiddenness.'  Then  come 
stages  where  visions  and  contemplations  fHse,  nor  is  it  easy 
to  detect  if  the  narrative  deals  with  what  Suso  regarded  as 
an  outward  image,  present  to  his  sight,  or  an  inward  image, 
present  only  to  his  understanding.  Making  of  material  life 
but  an  allegory  of  the  immaterial,  or — in  the  sceptic's  prose 
— making  the  reality  into  a  dream  that  the  dream  may 
become  a  reality,  he  transmutes  the  customs  of  earth  into 
the  rites  of  the  soul : 

'  ThuH  he  kept  carnival,  anil  tbuii  on  New  Year's  night,  when  young 
men  in  their  folly  go  out  to  make  their  sweethearts  give  them  Karlanda, 
he,  too,  would  go  to  hia  etei'nal  love  and  beg  of  Him  a  wreath.  So, 
loo,  on  May  Day  eve  he  would  set  up  a  epiritual  May-tree,  Baying, 
"  Hail,  heavenly  may  bough  of  tbii  etem;U  wiudom  !  1  offer  thee  to- 
day, in  place  of  red  toaes,  a  heart-felt  Jove;  lor  every  little  violet,  a 
lowly  inclination;  fot  all  lilies,  a  pure  embrace;  for  all  llowera  of 
hcuth  or  down,  forest  or  plain,  tree  or  meadow,  a  Kpiritual  kiss;  for 
all  Hongs  of  little  birds  on  any  May  Day  Hight,  praises  without  end."' 

Was  it  any  marvel  that  in  such  bleudings  of  earth  and 
heaven  the  boy  monk  whose  childhood  had  ever  greeted  the 
sweet  maid,  God's  mother,  with  spring's  first  rose,  should 
see  on  his  two  hands  and  covering  his  feet,  in  the  weariness 
of  later  years,  the  red  roses  and  green  leaves  of  celestial 
betokenings  P  Indeed,  to  such  a  nature  as  Subo*s,  a  nature 
which,  as  somewhat  wistfully  he  confesses,  '  could  not  re- 
'  main  without  a  love,'  with  unsullied  human  affections,  and 
a  sunsitive  temperament  charged  with  that  keen  emotional 
joy  in  beauty  which  to-day  makes  of  a  man  a  x)oet  or  a 
painter,  the  doctrine  of  that  inner  mystical  life  must  have 
dawned  as  a  gospel  of  divinest  revelation.  For  there  sight 
might  survey  loveliness,  ears  might  revel  in  melodies  of 
unsubstantial  sweetness,  unblamed ;  there,  too — how  pathe> 
tically  significant  is  the  frequent  recurrence  of  this  vision 
in   the  ascetic   chronicle ! — childless  manhood   and   barren 
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womanhood  might  hold  the  childhood  of  the  whole  world, 
epitomised  as  Mary's  Babj,  in  the  arms  of  the  soal.  It  was 
to  Suso  a  doctrine  sanctifying  his  hamanity^,  illnminating 
the  barred  and  sterile  twilight  of  his  empty  cell,  extending 
the  precu'ious  possibilities  of  time  into  the  secure  infinitudes 
of  eternity. 

Nor  are  his  writings  tainted  with  the  cold  egoism  of  a 
meaner  sanctity.  '  Ood,.a(Meining,'  are  the  words  of  Angela 
of  Foligno,  the  earlier ^uscay mystic,  whose  'Visions  and 
'  Instructions,'  taken  down  by  Brother  Arnold,  her  Fran- 
ciscan confessor,  are  not  without  passages  of  imaginative 
beauty,  '  it  happened  at  that  time  that  my  mother  died, 
'  who  was  a  great  obstacle  to  me  in  the  way  of  Grod.  And 
'  in  like  manner  my  husband  and  all  my  sons.  ...  I  re- 
'  ceived  great  consolation  from  their  deaths.'  Nor  when,  in 
Divine  vision,  the  Virgin  brings  her  sleeping  Child,  and  He 
lies  with  closed  eyes  in  Angela's  embrace,  does  her  rhapsody 
of  adoring  tenderness  efface  our  remembrance  of  that  cold 
reference  to  those  dead  children  of  her  earthly  home  who  in 
other  days  had  lain  in  the  arms  and  been  cherished  npon 
the  breast  where  now  the  Eternal  Baby  rests.  Such 
estrangement — to  use  no  harsher  epithet — from  natural 
human  love  is  wholly  absent  from  Suso'a  character.  The 
chapter  which  tells  of  his  sister's  fall  from  the  obedience  of 
her  convent  vows,  of  herein  and  sorrovr  and  forlorn  abandon- 
ment, betrays  in  every  sentence  how  firmly  the  fibres  of  his 
heart  clung  to  their  old  attachments.  '  When  he  heard  he 
'  became  like  a  atone  for  sorrow,  his  heart  died  ...  he 
'  went  about  like  one  out  of  his  mind.     Then  the  tliought 

*  came  to  him, "  Cast  aside  all  human  shame  and  spring  into 
'  "  the  deep  galf  to  her  and  lift  her  up."  '  So  he  seeks  and 
finds  the  poor  refugee  of  sin,  sick  and  lonely,  sitting  on  a 
cottage  bench.  His  eyes  fail  him  for  grief;  taking  her  in 
his  arms  he  cries,  '  Alas,  my  child !  alas,  my  sister !  alas, 
'  gentle  maiden  I  St.  Agnes,  how  bitter  has  thy  feast  day 
'  become  ! '  She,  falling  at  his  feet  with  great  tears,  pleads 
—in  some  sort  we  divine  Suso's  own  teaching  in  the  plea — 
for  pardon.     '  Reverence,'  she  prays,  *  God  in  me.'     '  Alas, 

*  my  child !  *  is  Suso's  cry,  *  thou,  from  my  childhood  up 

*  my  heart  and  soul's  joy,  come  hither  to  me ; '  and,  in  a 
later  episode,  '  still,'  he  says  of  a  deeply  corrupted  and  im- 
penitent sinner,  whose  slanderous  accusation  has  heaped 
dishonoor  upon  his  own  fair  fame,  '  I  honour  in  her  the 
'  dignity  of  all  pure  women.'  The  scene  of  quaint  pathos, 
where  the  baby  child  of  his  false  accuser  is  brought  to  his 
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cell,  may, well  stand  foremost  amongst  the  moat  incongruonB 
situations  of  the  great  human  comedy  of  real  life,  Trbere 
lore  and  tendemesa  recklessly  set  at  nought  the  wisdom  and 
prudence  and  justice  of  the  world. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  '  Life,'  when,  one  is  inclined  to 
guess,  the  greater  part  of  Suso'a  sixty-five  years  of  mortality 
have  passed  over  his  head,  stilling  his  impulses  and  silencing 
the  last  whispers  of  unsatisfied  cravings,  '  the  exterior 
*  manifestations '  gave  place,  he  says,  to  those  which  were 
interior.  Then  it  is  that,  with  a  touch  of  dispassionate  in- 
difference, he  attempts  to  analyse  the  gift  of  the  vision-seer 
in  words  with  which  Sta.  Teresa  and  Fray  Juan  de  la  Cruz 
were  possibly  familiar,  for  Snao's  writings,  as  well  as  those 
of  Tauter  and  Eckart,  were  freely  circukted  in  Spanish 
translations  in  the  century  following  his  death.  We  are 
not  concerned  with  the  truth  or  rationality  of  the  creed  of 
transcendental  theology,  professed  by  each  aaiut  alike ;  it  is 
truly  a  region  apon  whose  threshold  the  foot  of  the  heretic 
may  well  falter.  But  whether  it  be  of  those  profonndest 
ecstasies  of  the  wholly  emancipated  soul,  or  of  those  simpler 
visions  that,  according  to  their  doctrine,  lie  lower  and 
nearer  to  humanity  (visions  of  the  'sensual  soul'),  most  of 
ns,  though  with  no  arrogant  nineteenth-century  self-com- 
placency, will  concur  assentingly  in  the  sentence  with  which 
Suso  concludes  bis  exposition — the  same  phrase  occnrs  iu 
Sta.  Teresa's  writings — *  only  they  who  have  experienced 
'  can  understand.' 

These  autobiographical  fragments  of  Suso's  life  present 
us  with  a  picture  of  the  mystic  ascetic  in  his  more  active 
personal,  spiritual,  and  divine  relationships.  The  revelations 
of  Juliana  of  Norwich  serve  as  a  complementary  type,  per- 
haps the  most  striking  extant,  of  the  modes  of  thought  of 
the  passive  ecstatic. 

'  XVI  Revelations  of  Divine  Love,  showed  to  a  dovote 
*  servant  of  our  Lord,  called  Mother  Juliana,  an  anchorete  of 
'  Norwich :  who  lived  in  the  Dayes  of  K.  Edward  the 
'  Third ' — which  Itevelations  were  revived  from  an  ancient 
copy  and  published  in  1670  by  Hugh  Pauliu  Cressy — is  the 
account  of  the  book  supplied  by  the  preface  and  title-page ; 
and  various  later  editions.  Catholic  and  Protestant,  of  this 
eloquent  Old  England  volume,  of  days  when  Chaucer  waa 
making  his  '  Canterbury  Tales,'  and  Sir  John  MaDdeville 
had  lately  finished  his  '  Travells,'  testify  to  the  permanent 
interest  it  excited  in  a  certain  section  of  the  religious  public. 
It  is  a  bo<^  of  far  less  pictnresqaely  coloured  imagioBtion 
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than  the  book  of  the  Bevelatioiis  of  St.  Mechtild  with  its 
TeatnreB  of  white  and  roae  coloxir,  its  golden  belJs  and 
diadems  of  precious  stones,  its  raiment  like  Heaven's  blue 
besprinkled  with  blossoms  of  gold,  and  its  fair  Sve-petalled 
rose  that  coveiB  the  Heart  of  God.  It  has  not  the  practical 
note  of  St.  Bridget's  inspired  instrnctiona,  which,  at  least  in 
the  selections  made  b;  her  English  editor,  betray  the  accent 
of  the  reformer  and  teacher  whose  eyes,  like  those  of  Sta. 
Teresa,  behold  the  daily  life  of  earth  no  less  clearly  than  the 
spiritual  images  of  eternity  ;  nor  will  it  ever  be  asserted  of 
Juliana's  work,  eitiier  in  praise  or  depreciation,  as  the  recent 
translator  of  St.  Catherine  asserts  of  her  famous  '  Ecstatic 

*  Dialogue,'  that '  it  is  nothing  more  than  a  mystical  exposi- 
'  taon  of  the  creeds  taught  to  every  child  in  the  Catholic 
'  poor  schools.'  For,  humble  daughter  of  her  Church  as 
Juliana  was,  her  mysticism  belongs  to  a  region  where  truly 
dogmatic  catechisms  have  no  entrance. 

It  is  a  mysticism  at  once  profoundly  personal  as  it  deals 
with  the  inner  relationship  of  Juliana  to  God,  and  fervently 
apostolic  OS  it  regards  the  relationship  of  God  to  Juliana's 
'  even  Christen ' — her  equals  in  the  commonwealth  of  Christ. 
Life,  indeed,  to  her  possesses  no  other  aspects.  The 
distractions  of  Teresa's  great  apostolate,  the  intellectual 
vistaa  of  San  Juan's  theological  Bcholarship,  even  the  inter- 
ruptions of  Suso's  community  life  and  missiooary  labours, 
are  unknown  to  the  solitary  anchorite.  No  faintest  shadow, 
no  passing  echo  of  battles  and  sieges,  of  Spanish  wars  and 
(>oisoned  princes,  penetrated  the  cell  where  Juliana,  *  a 

*  simple  creature,  unlettered,  living  in  deathly  flesh,  on  the 
'  13th  night  of  May  in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  137S,  tooke  ail 
'  her  rites  of  holie  church  and  went  not  to  have  liven  till 
'  dale.'  Condensed  into  some  few  sentences — their  brevity 
accentuates  the  force  of  the  narrative — we  follow  the  record 
of  those  night  hours  of  six  hundred  Mays  ^o,  hours  which 
were  to  serve  as  a  mere  preface  to  the  fifteen  ensuing 
years  of  mortal  sickness,  the  period  of  her  visions.  It  is  a 
prelude  recalling  to  our  memory  the  words  of  St.  John  of 
the  Cross, '  The  soul  unable  to  bear  the  ecstasies  in  a  body  so 
'  frail  cries  aloud  to  God,  "  Turn  away  Thine  eyes  from  me. 
'  "  Turn  them  away,  0  my  beloved !  " '  and  the  fable  of  the 
'  Morte  d' Arthur '  is  here  verified, '  When  the  deathly  flesh 
'  beheld  the  spiritual  thing  it  began  to  tremble  right  hard.' 
Ab  we  read  we  become  witnesses  of  the  scene.  We  see  the 
slow  dying,  the  speechless  lips,  the  eyes  on  which  darkness 
settles  like  a  weight ;  the  limbs  are  numb,  the  breath  fails, 
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and  the  woman's  Bonl  bams  itself  fi'ee.  The  picture  ia  com- 
plete io  all  its  details.  The  priest  is  there  and  he  sets  the 
cross  before  her. 

'  I  have  brought  thee,'  he  tella  her,  *  the  Image  of  onr 
'  Saviour,  looke  thereupon  and  comfort  thee.'  But  she 
already  thought  she  waB  well,  '  for  mine  eien  were  sett  up- 
'  right  into  Heaven.'  Yet,  for  obedience  sake,  she  loolra. 
Then  the  earthly  framework  fades,  one  passing  mention 
of  the  red  signet  ring  upon  her  hand,  to  which  '  for  roand- 
'  bead '  the  blood-drops  that  in  ghost);  sight  fall  from 
Christ's  lacerated  brows  are  likened ;  one  simUe  drawn  from 
the  water  that  dips  from '  the  evesing  of  an  house  after  a 
'  great  shower,'  in  which  we  seem  for  a  moment  to  catch 
the  sound  of  May  rain  on  the  roof,  and  all  the  events  of 
transitory  life  are  obliterated.  The  sharpness  of  that  long 
dying  still  encompasses  her,  the  natural  Ufe  of  the  body,  of 
the  senses,  of  the  intellect,  has  surrendered  its  last  citadel, 
but  in  that  eclipse  of  mortality  the  soul,  disenthralled  from 
the  restrictive  conditions  of  time  and  space,  drawing  in  its 
royal  train  the  subjugated  faculties,  beholds  the  invisible, 
hears  the  inaudible,  and  apprehends  the  unknown.  And 
yet  with  Juliana,  ae  with  Suso,  it  is  not  so  much  the  manu> 
mission  of  the  spirit  from  the  flesh,  of  which  we  are  made 
aware,  as  it  is  of  the  infection  of  the  flesh  with  spirituality. 
The  images  presented  are  no  vacant  metaphors.  Sight  has 
remained  sight,  only  the  soul  has  opened  a  new  avenue  into 
the  eternities  on  either  side  ;  hearing  has  remained  hearing, 
but  by  that  spiritual  contagion  its  capacities  are  extended 
into  ^e  infinite.  Above  all,  the  heart  of  the  woman  has 
remained  a  heart,  now  '  glad  and  merry  in  love '  for  that 
Lord  of  hers  '  who  will  be  trusted  for  Hie  is  full  homely  and 
'  courteous,'  now  broken  with  compassion  at  the  spectacle 
of  His  despiteons  passion.  '  I  saw  the  sweet  face  as  it  were 
'  dry  and  bloodless  with  pale  dying  and  dead  languriog,' 
thus  she  describes  the  opening  of  one  of  those  earlier 
visions ;  she  saw  '  the  bloodshed  and  the  pain  and  the 
'  bloning  of  the  wind  and  cold,'  and  how,  she  questions, 
'  might  any  pain  be  more  than  to  see  Him  that  is  aU  my  life, 
'  all  my  bliss,  and  all  my  joy,  suffer  ? '  The  love  of  a  human 
womanhood  rings  through  every  sentence  of  the  sequel. 

* "  Look  up  to  heaven,"  a  proffer,  as  it  had  been  friendly, 
'  said  to  me.  "  Look  up  to  heaven  to  His  Father."  I 
'  answered  inwardly  with  all  the  might  of  my  soul,  "  Nay,  I 
'  "  will  not.  Thou  art  my  heaven." '  '  I  had  liefer  have  been 
'  in  that  paine  till  doomsday,'  she  adds, '  than  have  come  to 
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*  heareD  otherwise  than  bj  Him,'  and  haman,  well  we  re- 
oogBise  it,  is  the  vehemence  of  that  reiterated  exclusion  of 
all  other  patha  to  joy.    *  Me  liked,'  she  says,  '  none  other 

*  heaven.'  Once  again  she  toacbes  the  same  octave,  con- 
densing in  a  single  phrase  which  has  seldom  been  tran- 
scended in  its  brief  expression  of  the  poseession  that  leaves 
the  infinity  of  love's  desire  still  ansabiated :  '  I  saw  Him  and 
'  I  sought  Him,  I  had  Him,  and  I  wanted  Him ! '  Fletcher's 
tendemesa,  Ford's  passion,  lose  colour  placed  side  by  aide 
with  the  utterances  of  this  worn  recluse  whose  hands  are 
empty  of  every  treasure. 

And  round  all  her  '  even  Christen,'  Grod's  lovers  in  heaven 
and  on  earth,  not  omitting  those  dear  sinners  whose  sins  by 
God's  great  courtesie — it  is  the  word  she  uses  almost  oftener 
than  any  other  in  connexion  with  the  Deity — are  forgotten, 
ber  warm  affections  cling.  For  St.  John  of  Beverley,  who  it 
seems  was  a  '  kind  neighbour  and  of  her  knowing ; '  for  oar 
Lady  St.  Mary,  a  simple  maiden,  but  little  waxen  above  a 
child,  as  she  stood  to  Juliana's  beholding ;  for  God  Himself, 
the  Lord  wfao  '  took  no  place  in  His  own  House,'  who 
'  is  a  very  noble  Lord  and  will  aave  His  word  in  all 
'  things '  (the  language  of  chivalry  echoes  fantastically  from 
the  outwwl  world  of  the  Black  Prince's  day),  *  and  will  make 
'  all  well  that  is  not  well,'  for  these  her  love  clothes  itself  as 
with  the  tender  impetus  of  a  child's  caress,  God,  it  is  true, 
has  His  secrets ;  sin  and  hell  trouble  her  betimes,  as  they 
have  troubled  many  another  before  and  since  ;  but  a  certain 
gay  optimism  of  faith  and  hope  triumphant,  surmounts 
that  infirmity  of  fear.  '  Sin  ia  behovely,  but  all  shall  be 
'  well  and  all  shall  be  well,  and  all  manner  of  thing  shall 

*  be  well,'  is  the  refrain  of  pa^e  after  page — and  little  marvel 
it  is,  for  '  she  saw  an  high  privity  hid  in  God,  which  shall 
'  be  known  in  heaven  to  na.  In  which  knowing  we  shall 
'  verily  eee  the  cause  why  He  suffered  sin.  In  which  sight 
'  we  shall  endlessly  have  joy,  and  all  say  with  one  voice, 
'  Lord,  blessed   mote  Thou  be.       For  because  it   is  thus, 

*  thus  it  is  well.' 

Stnuige  too  is  it,  in  an  epoch  when  the  physical  hell 
of  fire  and  torture— such  hells  as  that  of  Teresa's  later 
vision,  '  with  long  narrow  lane,  low  and  dark  and  close,  with 
<  mire  of  reptiles  and  contracting  walls,'  had  branded  itself 
upon  the  orthodox — to  read  JuUana's  quiet  words :  *  To  me 
'  was  showed  none  harder  hell  than  sin ;  hell  was  as  sin  to 

*  my  sight ; '  and  from  sin,  she  gives  sad  assent  to  the  in- 
exorable law  of  haman  weakness, '  we  may  not  In  this  life 
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'  keep  us.'  Yefc,  evea  as  she  makes  her  conceasiou  to  the 
inevitable,  the  old  jnbilant  faith  reasserts  its  sure  basis  of 
final  victor;.  '  In  each  soul  that  shall  be  safe  is  a  goodly 
'  will,  that  never  asseoteth  to  sin  ue  never  shall,'  and  in 
the  end  '  blame  shall  be  turned  into  endless  worship,  thongh 
'  how  and  by  what  deed  there  is  no  creature  beneath  Christ 
'  that  wot  it.'  Even  those  to  whom  her  gospel  conveys  no 
certificate  of  trttth  may  find  something  to  learn  in  that 
doctrine  of  good  cheer. 

This  is  to  give  but  some  slight  sketch  of  those  conditions 
of  mind  and  body  and  thought  belonging  to  the  mysticism 
of  the  fourteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  To  track  its 
infinence  in  literature,  to  follow  its  developement«  in  the 
copies  fiction  made  from  life,  and  in  those  other  more  recent 
plagiarisms  life  is  accused  of  having  made  from  fiction,  is  a 
task  far  beyond  our  scope.  That  it  left  the  trace  of  its 
spiritual  glamour  is  plain  enough.  The  German  school  of 
cbtvalric  romance,  as  represented  by  Foaqu6  in  his  legends 
(mis- estimated  in  England  as  children's  stories),  or  by 
Novalis  in  his  untinisbed  '  Heinrich  von  Oftendingen,'  is  per- 
meated with  it.  Perhaps  some  kindred  film  crept  over  Haw- 
thorne's pen  when  he  wrote  his  tales,  where,  trembling  on  the 
brink  of  the  unseen,  the  figures  of  his  men  and  women  rise 
in  the  moonlight  of  his  creative  fancy.  George  Sand,  in  her 
strange  chronicle  of  spiritual  inheritances  '  Spiridion,'  has 
caught  something  of  its  atmosphere.  Its  symbolism  is 
echoed  —we  are  tempted  to  say  their  pose  approaches  a  parody 
— by  many  so-called  '  mystics  *  of  our  own  time,  who  are  fain 
to  assume  the  gift  of  the  ascetic's  vision  while  tbey  withhold 
the  guarantee  of  the  ascetic's  sacrifice.  Spurious  mysticism 
there  has  ever  been,  superficial  imitations  and  artificial 
emotions.  Men  forget  that  to  see  a  vision  is  not  to  have 
become  a  mystic.  To  be,  if  one  may  borrow  the  journalists' 
term,  an  anti-naturalist,  is  not  to  have  attained  the 
ethereal  kingdom  that  flesh  and  blood  cannot  inherit.  The 
*  Chevalier  Malheur '  may  pierce  the  hand  of  the  dreamer ; 
'  le  rSve  qui  pleure '  may  visit  the  dead  eyes  of  the  liviug 
sinner;  to  the  remorseful  penitent  'les  soirs  mystiques,' 
with  their  vibrations  of  '  les  ang^lus  roses  et  noirs,'  may 
oome  ;  *  the  experiences  of  Huysmans's  hero,  the  Parisian 
'  mystic '  of  to-day,  whose  studied  emotions  and  self-absorbed 
egoism  would  be  less  revolting  as  features  of  his  sins  than  of 
bis  repentances,  may  be  tme  to  life.    But  the  fact  remains 

*  '  Sagesw,'  Paul  Verlaine. 
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that  to  adopt  a  symbolic  phraseology  is  not  to  hare  assi- 
milated a  spiritual  temperameut,  altboagh  be  it  allowed 
that  in  days  when  originals  are  lacking  the  copyists  them- 
selrea  may  be  anconscious  cf  the  fraud. 

And  towards  them,  as  towards  all  who  bear  by  right,  or 
have  taken  in  good  faith,  the  title,  the  world  may  well 
exercise  a  judgement  of  forbearance.  Sleeping  dreams  there 
are  of  the  brain,  the  recital  of  which  in  a  land,  were  there 
any  such,  where  sleep  ie  dreamless,  woald  read  as  an  im- 
postor's fable.  Waking  dreams  there  may  be  of  the  sonl, 
towards  which  onr  attitude  is  perforce  of  a  like  incredulity ; 
yet,  may  be,  even  so  and  to  us,  they  have  their  value.  Is  it 
not  perhaps  true,  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  writer  intended, 
that '  ohne  die  Traume  wiirden  wir  gewiss  friiher  alt'  ? 
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Aet.  III. — 1.  Woman  under  the  English  Law.     Bj  Abthub 

Bacehah  Cleveland.     1896. 
2.  The  Law  of  the  Domestic  Relatione.     By  W.  P.  Evbeblbt. 

Second  edition,  1896. 
TX/'b  live  in  times  much  given  to  murmarings  and  to  the 
expression  of  dissatisfaction  both  with  onrselrea  and 
oar  institutions.  The  good  old  days  of  self-complacency,  so 
irritating  to  Mr,  Matthew  Arnold,  are  past.  No  need  now 
for  any  of  us  to  mutter  nnder  our  breath,  'Wrag^  is  in 
*  custody,'  Our  Nary  is  inadequate  and  unmaaned,  our  Army 
costly  and  inefficient,  onr  clei^y  are  unloved,  onr  public 
schools  failures,  our  commercial  morality  rotten  at  the  core. 
Betting  on  horses  we  have  never  seen,  and  on  the  rise  or 
fall  of  stock  we  have  never  held,  are  our  most  prosperous 
industries,  and  the  drink  trafQc  is  our  only  roaring  trade ; 
whilst,  as  for  onr  manufactured  articles,  they  are  all 
(almost)  made  in  Germany.  In  this  querulous  state  of  mind 
the  Mother  of  Parliaments  is  not  likely  to  escape  domestic 
criticism.  On  all  sides  we  hear  complainta  of  both  Houses, 
The  Upper  House  has  little  to  do,  and  the  Lower  House 
does  nothing.  Governments  caunot  pass  their  measures 
because  of  the  garrulity  of  private  members,  those  '  minor 
'  orators '  of  whom  Mr.  Chamberlain  in  his  meridian 
splendour  speaks  so  contemptuously ;  whilst  private  members 
themselves  cannot  pass  their  own  little  bills  because  the 
Government  has  taken  all  the  time.  It  is  a  pitiable  picture. 
Yet  in  important  matters  it  is  well  to  take  large  views, 
to  forget  the  mishaps  of  the  hour,  to  look  back  a  bit  and 
then  forward;  for  so  alone  can  we  mark  the  progress  of 
events  and  the  course  of  law. 

Every  middle-aged  Englishman,  fat  and  pursy  citizen 
though  he  may  have  become,  has  lived  through  a  revolution 
effected  bylaw — a  revolution,  or  rather  a  series  of  revolutio- 
nary events,  some  of  them  hailed  by  salvoes  of  leading  articles 
and  thunders  of  popular  applause,  whilst  others  have  passed 
barely  noticed ;  nor  would  it  be  paradoxical  to  assert  that 
the  new  laws  which  most  nearly  concern  us,  which  affect 
not  only  our  conduct  but  our  ideas,  which  cut  most  deeply 
into  our  social  life,  are  those  which  attracted  the  least 
observation  during  their  passf^  through  Parliament. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Cleveland's  interesting  book  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  this  article  has  suggested  to  us  a  subject 
second  to  none  in  social  importance,  which  has  been  revo-. 
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lutioniBed  by  Statute  Law  in  oar  own  day,  and  in  order  to 
judge  in  detail  how  complete  that  rerolntion  haa  been  it  is 
only  necessary  to  refer  to  Mr,  Ererslej'a  learned  and 
schotarlike  work  on  '  The  Domestic  Relations  ' — a  book 
which,  though  technically  belonging  to  the  forbidding  ranks 
of 'law  books,'  is  yet  full  of  human  interest,  and  written, 
moreover,  in  the  English  language. 

If  it  be  the  buaineas  of  parliaments  to  make  laws, 
to  npset  (if  justice  demands)  established  thiugs,  and  to 
siibstitute  in  their  place  what  is  conceived  to  be  equitable, 
and  to  do  this  fearlessly,  nor  always  at  the  bidding  of  con- 
stituents or  in  consequence  of  *  mandates '  from  ill-attended 
public  meetings,  or  minatory  letters  from  underbred  secre- 
taries of  declining  associations,  but  in  obedience  to  a  true 
legislative  instinct — why,  then  the  history  of  our  recent 
legislation  wilh  regard  to  married  women  is  alike  honour- 
able in  itself  and  a  complete  answer  to  those  conceited 
babblers  who  would  have  the  country  believe  that  parlia- 
mentary isstitutiona  stand  self-condemned  to  nselessness 
and  public  impotence. 

Women  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  married 
women  and  single  women ;  for  widows  may,  for  legal  pur- 
poses and  without  impropriety,  be  included,  for  the  nonce, 
amongst  the  single.  Apart  &om  certain  civio  disqualifications 
and  professional  ezclusiveness,  our  old  Common  Law  never 
thought  fit  to  bully  single  women,  who,  when  of  full  age 
and  of  sound  mind,  have  always  been  left  free  to  manage 
their  own  property,  whether  real  or  personal,  and  to  make 
and  alter  their  wills  and  codicils  as  and  when  they  in  their 
good  sense  or  caprice  might  think  fit.  No  family  council 
of  males  ventured  to  control  them,  nor  was  any  limit 
placed  either  upon  their  acquisitiveness  or  their  powers 
of  inheritance.  Single  women  amongst  us  have  from  time 
immemorial  chaffered  and  sold,  kept  shop,  and  farm,  and 
inn,  driven  to  market,  collected  their  rents,  made  their 
inveatments,  sued  their  debtors,  compounded  with  their 
creditors,  and,  in  a  word,  lived  their  life  exposed  to  nothing 
worse  than  a  good  deal  of  time-honoured  and  heavy  jesting 
about '  single  blessedness '  and  their  snpposed  desire  for,  or 
alleged  aversion  to,  that  holy  estate  of  matrimony,  into 
which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  they  never  entered. 

Very  different,  indeed,  has  been  the  history  and  plight  of 
the  married  woman  in  England.  Our  laws  are  far  more 
imaginative  than  oar  novels,  being  the  creatures  of  the 
oddest  preconceptions  and  the  most  original  fanciei     Oor, 
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German  forebears  entertained  a  big'hiy  poetic  and  ima^atiTe 
conception  of  matritnonj.  In  the  face  of  facte,  doubtlees 
notonooa  even  in  the  '  Germania '  of  Tacitus,  oar  anceators 
inaiated  npon  treating  marriage  as  a  auapenaion  of  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  the  wife,  and  as  an  absorption  by  the 
husband  of  the  woman  and  all  her  belongings.  Hence- 
forward the  two  were  one,  and  that  one  the  hnaband.  To 
this  honr,  if  500^  is  bequeathed  to  Jane,  Peter,  and  John  in 
equal  shares,  and  Jane  and  Peter  ahoald  chance  to  be  man 
and  wife,  the  legacy  is  divided,  not  into  thirds,  bnt  into 
halres,  for  Jane  and  Peter  are  treated  as  one  peraon,  and 
take  bat  a  moietj  between  them,  whilst  the  lucky  John  goes 
off  with  the  other.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  revo- 
lution it  is  oar  business  to  describe  consists  in  the  undoing 
in  the  lattei'  half  of  the  present  century  of  the  legal  conse- 
quences flowing  from  the  imaginative  conception  of  marriage 
formed  in  the  forests  of  Germany  two  thoosand  years  ago. 

This  conception  might  quite  easily  have  been  otherwise.  To 
nse  a  literary  expression,  it  waa  not  in  the  least '  inevitable.' 
The  Latin  nationa  took  no  such  view,  and  accordingly  in  the 
Civil  Law  husband  and  wife  are  and  alwaya  have  been  con- 
sidered as  different  persons  who  club  together  their  resonroes 
to  provide  a  home  and  an  inheritance  in  which  both  have 
certain  defined  and  matoally  enforceable  righta. 

But  however  accidental  the  original  preconception  may 
have  been,  it  fell  upon  fmitfal  soil  in  England  and  grew  and 
prospered.  The  notion  of  the  unity  of  the  husband  and  the 
wife,  meaning  thereby  the  suapension  of  the  wife  and  the 
lordship  of  the  husband,  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been 
particularly  agreeable  to  the  race  of  English  lawyers,  tickling 
their  grim  humour  and  gratifying  their  very  limited  sense  of 
the  fitness  of  things.  Whenever  they  approached  the  subject 
a  grin  seems  to  have  spread  itself  over  ^eir  liberal  expanse 
of  countenance.  How  pleasantly,  how  good-humoaredly,  does 
Blackatone — be  who  first  taught  Law,  as  Bentham  said,  to 
speak  the  langaage  of  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman — 
handle  the  theme  in  the  first  book  of  those  inimitable 
Commentaries  of  hia,  now  shamefully  mangled  bevond  re- 
cognition by  a  succession  of  heartless  editors.  '  Even  the 
*  disabilities  which  the  wife  lies  under  are  for  the  most  part 
'  intended  for  her  protection  and  benefit,  »o  great  a  favourite 
'  is  the  female  seas  of  the  Uvws  of  England! '  Blackstone,  we 
know,  wrote  hia  &rmoii8  book  with  a  bottle  of  port  by  his 
side ;  and  we  woold  wager  a  dozen  that  after  writing  the 
words    we    have  pat  in  it^ics  he  sipped  his  ^laas  and 
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ohaokled.  Until  liord  Lyndhorat  we  are  not  aware  that  any 
lawyer  of  eminence  quarrelled  with  the  great  Unity  Theory 
of  the  German  f  oteet. 

And  how  did  that  theory  work  out  in  practice.  We  wilt 
take  the  year  1857  aa  a  period  of  time,  and  inquire  what 
was  the  Uw  to  which  married  women  were  then  subject. 
First,  as  to  their  property ;  second,  as  to  their  persons  ;  and 
lastly  as  to  the  custody  and  guardianship  of  their  children — 
matters,  all  of  them,  it  will  be  admitted,  in  which  they 
were  not  a  little  interested.     First  aa  to  property. 

By  the  act  of  marriage  the  wife  made  a  present  to  her 
husband  of  all  her  personal  estate.  What  wa^  hers  became 
his,  and  his  it  remained  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.  It  was 
his  to  spend  or  to  save  according  to  his  humour  or  iuherited 
instincts.  It  was  his,  her  trinkets  and  trifles  excepted,  to 
leave  to  whom  he  chose  by  will.  Did  the  wife  during  the 
coati&nance  of  the  union  become  possessed  of  further 
personal  estate,  it  all  went  straight  into  the  same  pocket. 
Had  she  lands  and  houses,  her  huflband  became  her  rent- 
collector  without  any  liability  to  account ;  and  if  there  was 
issne  of  the  marriage,  his  right  to  go  on  receiving  the  rents 
and  profits  continued  till  his  death,  even  though  his  wife  had 
pre-deceased  him.  Contractual  power  the  wife  had  none. 
Testamentary  power  she  had  none.  Prior  to  1857 — our 
ima^naiy  date — the  plight  of  the  married  woman  was  worse 
than  it  had  been  in  earlier  times  when  the  Common  Law 
divided  a  man's  goods  on  his  death  into  three  parts,  and  gare 
bis  widow  one  of  them ;  but  this  customary  division  very  early 
became  obsolete  except  in  Wales,  the  Province  of  York,  and 
the  City  of  London,  in  which  places  it  was  abolished  by  Acts 
of  Parhament  passed  in  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary, 
William  III.,  and  George  L  (See  Mr.  Cleveland,  173.)  In 
the  same  way  the  widow's  ancient  right  to  dower — namely, 
to  a  life  interest  in  a  third  of  her  husband's  treehold  estates, 
was  destroyed  first  in  actual  practice  by  the  devices  of  con- 
veyancers, and  again  in  1834  by  an  Act  of  IWIiament,  which 
enabled  husbandB  to  bar  their  wives'  right  to  dower  by  a 
simple  deduction  in  the  deed  whereby  property  otherwise 
dowable  was  conveyed  to  him.  It  is  worth  remarking  that 
this  dodging  of  dower  was  not  attributable  to  men's  hatred 
of  their  wives,  but  was  really  the  work  of  conveyancers  and 
lawyers,  and  was  done  in  order  to  simplify  titles  which  were 
not  readily  transferable  if  the  concurrence  of  widows  had 
to  be  obtained.  The  husbands  really  knew  nothing  about  it. 
put  to  resume.  If  a  husband  len  hia  wife  to  ^nake  hep 
i..„:„^,.->r,L.OO^lL' 
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own  way  in  the  world  by  her  skill  in  any  indnstrf,  or  her 
proficiency  in  any  art,  the  small  earning  she  might  so 
acquire,  and  any  tiny  InTestmenta  she  might  make  therewith, 
however  necessary  for  her  aastenaace  or  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  his  children,  were  absolutely  at  hei- 
husband'a  mercy ;  and  did  he  make  a  raid  npon  her  the  law 
stood  sheepishly  by  and  let  him  rifle  her  pockets  and  carry 
off  the  plunder  to  spend  how  and  on  whom  he  chose. 
'Courts  of  Law,'  said  tlie  Lord  Justice  Turner,  in  1861, 'deny 
'  married  women  both  the  power  to  contract  and  to  enjoy.' 

Such  woa  the  Common  Law  of  England,  declu^  by  Coke 
'  to  be  the  birthright  of  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  every 

*  member  of  the  community  is  of  right  entitled  to  the  benefit 

*  and  protection  of  those  laws  under  which  he  is  bom.*  And 
80  far  as  Statute  Law  had  touched  the  Common  Law  it  had 
made  it  worse  for  married  women. 

But  no  sooner  have  we  laid  down  the  law  than  an  exception 
has  to  be  made — an  exception  cnrioasly  characteristic  of  the 
practice  of  our  laws  and  yet  incongruous  with  their  spirit.  Our 
old  and  somewhat  discreditable  friends — *  the  classes  and  the 
'masses' — here  lift  theirsnaky  heads  and  begin  hissing.  Those 
married  women  who  belonged  to  '  the  masses '  lived  and  died 
in  this  matter  of  property  subject  to  the  Common  Law,  their 
ancient  and  usnaUy  their  only  birthright.  Having  for  the 
most  part  no  property  of  their  own  when  they  married,  save, 
to  use  a  vulgar  phrase,  the  shifts  they  stood  in  at  the  altar, 
their  pre-nuptial  attention  was  not  especially  directed  to  the 
legal  consequences  of  their  change  of  Btattm.  They  looked 
to  their  husbands  to  support  them,  they  contributing  house- 
hold labour  and  a  woman's  wit;  and,  indeed  (for  it  is  a 
foolish  thing  to  allow  yourself  to  be  carried  away  by  a  sub- 
ject, even  though  yon  chose  it  for  yourself),  who  dare  say  that 
in  this  England  of  ours  a  woman's  state  of  marriage  was 
ever  (save  in  melancholy  bat  exceptional  cases)  a  pauper's 
state  P  Common  Law  or  no  Common  Law  the  grey  mare  often 
proved  herself  the  better  horse ;  nor  would  it  ever,  we  suspect, 
have  been  safe,  at  any  period  of  our  history,  for  either  gentle 
or  simple  totally  to  have  disregarded  the  opinions  of  the  good 
wife  at  home. 

In  the  case  of  women  who  were  either  in  their  own  right 
or  by  the  proposed  provision  of  their  parents  possessed  or 
put  in  possession  of  property  before  the  date  of  their  mar* 
riage,  the  Common  Law  has,  for  two  centuries  at  least,  been 
superseded  by  the  system  of  marriage  settlements  and  the 
intorp43sition   of   trustees.     This   machineiy,   fostered   and 
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protected  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  aeonred  for  married 
women  what  was  called  their  *  separate  estate,'  which  w&s 
iree  from  the  disposition  and  control  of  their  husbands. 
The  'claaa'  woman  has  enjoyed  the  naufruct  of  this 
separate  estate  for  two  hundred  years,  and  in  respect  of  it 
was  always  treated  by  a  Court  of  Equity  as  a  feme  sole. 
This  kind  of  property  might  be  acquired  either  by  contract 
with  the  buslraJid  before  marriage  or  (subject  to  the  rights 
of  creditors)  by  gift  from  bitn  after  marriage,  or,  if  fit  words 
were  used,  by  gift,  or  imder  the  will  of  any  third  party, 
and  over  this  property  the  married  woman  might  have  such 
a  power  of  appointment  after  her  own  death  as  amounted  to 
a  complete  testamentary  disposition. 

Thus  did  the  wily  race  of  conveyancers,  sitting  in  their 
dusty  chambers,  ontwit  the  heary  Germans,  and  upset  the 
great '  Unity  '  theory. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  huge  mistake  to  attribute  this 
equitable  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  conveyancers  to  a 
revolt  i^inst  the  subjection  of  women.  It  was  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  sprang  from  the  desire  of  wealthy  parents 
to  protect  the  fortunes  they  wished  to  bestow  upon  their 
daughters  and  grandchildren  from  dissipation  by  sons-in- 
law,  whilst  it  spread  and  became  general  because  of  the 
opportunity  it  likewise  afforded  intending  husbands,  en- 
gaged in  the  risk  of  trade,  of  making  a  snug  provision  for 
&eir  dear  wives,  and  therefore  for  their  still  dearer  selves, 
which  should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  creditors  in  case  of 
disagreeable  eventualities.  In  our  law  marriage  has  always 
been  what  is  called  '  a  valuable  consideration ' — that  is  to 
say,  property  vested  in  tmstees  for  the  benefit  of  a  woman 
yon  are  about  to,  and  do  subsequently,  many,  and  her 
children,  cannot  afterwards  be  taken  l»ck  on  the  ground 
that  the  effect  of  the  transaction  was  to  remove  from  your 
creditors  assets  that  would  otherwise  have  been  divisible 
amongst  them.  Thus  has  it  come  about  that  many  a  man 
who  has  failed  for  thousands  of  pounds,  and  made  a  hun- 
dred homes  desolate,  baa  yet  been  found  spending  his  old 
age  in  a  veritable  garden  of  roses  afipurtenant  to  the 
neatest  of  villas,  all  bought  and  maintained  out  of  that 
*  separate  estate  *  with  which,  in  Uie  ardent  yet  far-seeing 
days  of  his  courtship,  with  loving  prudence  he  had  endowed 
the  lady  of  his  heart. 

That  the  object  of  marriage  aettlements  was  not  indepen- 
dence, but  security,  ia  shown  by  the  growth  of  the  equitable 
doctrine.     Lord  Thurlow,  being  interested  in  the  i^rtu 
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of  a  Miss  Witflon  who  was  about  to  be  married,  invented 
out  of  bis  own  head  a  clause  known  as  the  clause  *  in  re- 
'  straint  of  anticipation,'  the  effect  of  which  is  to  prevent  a 
married  woman  from  forestalling  a  single  halfpenny  of  the 
income  of  her  estate.  A  woman  thus  hampered  is  aa  much 
a  slave  as  ever  the  old  Common  Law  could  have  wished  her 
to  be ;  but  she  is  a  slave  worth  possessing,  for  every  quarter 
her  tmstees,  who  are  in  law,  though  not  in  eqaity,  the 
owners  of  her  capital,  pay  her  a  round  sum,  and  are  bound 
to  go  on  paying  it  to  her  year  after  year,  whatever  happens. 
No  doubt,  when  once  the  quarter's  income  has  found  its  way 
into  the  wife's  pocket,  it  is  a  question  for  the  husband 
whether  or  not  he  should  cry  '  Halves ! ' 

Much  injustice  has  resulted  from  this  arrangement.  A 
penniless  husband  and  a  wealthy  wife  restrained  from  an- 
ticipation are  not  nice  neighbours.  The  wife  wants  a  new 
greenhouse,  and  bids  her  husband  (her  lord  at  Common  Law) 
when  next  he  strolls  through  the  village  to  step  in  and  ask 
the  carpenter  to  take  the  order.  The  honest  workman 
greatly  rejoices  at  his  good  luck,  and,  though  the  job  is 
rather  beyond  his  means,  cheerfully  undertakes  and  com- 
pletes it.  But  no  sooner  ts  it  done  than  the  'married 
'  woman  restrained  from  anticipation '  turns  huffy,  vows 
she  never  wanted  a  greenhouse,  least  of  all  such  a  green- 
house as  this ;  maintains,  at  all  events,  that  it  was  not  she 
who  ordered  it,  and  that  anyhow  she  won't  pay  for  it.  It 
was  her  husband  who  gave  the  order,  not  she;  and  any 
tradesman  who  knew  his  business  would  have  taken  the 
pains  to  ascertain  whether  a  man  who  lived  with  his  wife 
in  a  house  rated  at  2001.  a  year  was  good  for  lOOf.  For 
the  luckless  carpenter  there  is  no  relief  save  bankruptcy ; 
he  must  be  sold  up  and  lose  his  money,  and,  what  is  worse, 
his  faith  in  English  justice.  To  this  poor  man  onr  equitable 
doctrines,  onr  system  of  marriage  settlements,  our  practice 
of  conveyancers,  must  seem  dire  and  even  devilish  things. 
Were  he  a  reading  man  he  would  exclaim  with  the  hero  of 
the  '  Bon  Gaultier '  parody  of  *  Locksley  Hall ' — 

'  Cursed  be  tbe  marriage- contract  tliat  enchained  thy  soul  to  greed 
Cursed  be  the  sallow  lawyer  that  prepared  and  drew  the  deed ; 
Curaed  be  the  foul  apprentice  who  the  loathHome  fees  did  earn 
Cursed  be  the  clerk  and  paraon— cursed  be  the  whole  concern. 

To  sum  this  matter  up.  We  find  that  until  the  recent 
legislation,  to  which  we  mnst  hereafter  refer,  married 
women  belouGring  to  the  masses  lived  ajid  died  aobjeot  to 
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the  tender  mercies  of  the  Common  Law,  which  sank  them  in 
their  basbands  and  destroyed  their  capacity  either  to  hold 
or  to  enjoy.  In  a  word,  for  the  exceptiona  are  few  and 
trifling,  property  they  could  have  none.  For  the  classes, 
there  were  trnstees  and  marriage  settlements,  whereby  mar- 
ried women  were  converted  into  mere  inconie-receinng 
machines,  and  were  left  powerless  to  touch  the  capital  of 
their  fortunes,  or  in  any  way  to  manage  their  own  aSaira. 

Coming  now  to  the  delicate  subject  of  the  protection 
granted  by  law  to  the  persons  of  married  women,  we  do  not 
find  here  any  equitable  doctrines  modifying  the  rigour  of 
the  Common  Law,  which  ranked  a  man's  wife  with  his  chil- 
dren and  apprentices,  and  were  be  of  a  pedagogic  tarn,  hia 
scholars.  Obedience  waa  (in  theory)  the  bEulge  of  all  the 
tribe  of  married  women,  and  onr  old  lawyers  allowed  them- 
selves pleasantries  on  the  supposed  right  of  husbands  to 
chastise  their  wives  with  sticks  no  thicker  than  their  own 
thumbs.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Englishmen  have  beaten 
their  wives  is  indisputable ;  one  of  the  many  lords  of  the 
Wife  of  Bath  used  to  beat  that  lady  (nor  did  she,  if 
Chancer  is  to  be  believed,  like  him  any  the  less  on  that 
account),  but  within  legal  memory  a  man  who  laid  violent 
hands  upon  his  wife  might  be  bound  over  at  her  in- 
stance to  keep  the  peace.  The  subject  is  an  ill  one  for 
jesting,  and  we  regret  that  Blackatone  (after  a  sip  and  a 
chuckle)  should  have  thonght  fit  to  make  the  allusion  he 
does  to  the  exercise  by  the  lower  rank  of  the  people,  who 
'  were  always  fond  of  the  Common  Law,'  of  this  alleged 
ancient  privilege  of  assault.  Our  laws  are  responsible  for 
a  good  deal  of  the  ingrained  brutality  of  '  the  lower  ranks 
'  of  the  people.'  Quite  apart  from- chastisement,  married 
women  were  left  almost  entirely  to  the  mercy  of  their  hus- 
bands, who  might  drag  them  where  they  would,  and  did  the 
poor  things  manage  to  make  their  escape  and  set  up  for 
themselves,  might  pay  them  domiciliary  visits  and  despoil 
them  of  their  belongings.  If,  however,  the  husband  so  far 
forgot  himself  as  to  commit  adultery  or  acts  of  cruelty  of  a 
kind  dangerous  to  health,  or  if  he  deserted  his  wife  for  two 
years,  she  might,  were  her  friends  wealthy  enough,  consult 
a  proctor  and  obtain  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  a  divorce 
a  mensa  el  thoro — i.e.,  from  bed  and  board.  But  if  she  did, 
what  was  her  lot  i*  Let  Lord  Lyndhurst  describe  it. 
Speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  May  20,  1856,  Lord 
Lyndhurst  said : — 

'  A  wife  is  separated  from  her  husbaDd  by  a  decree  of  the  Eccle- 
Hastical  Oourt  on  account  of  bis  cruelty  it  may  be,  or  hia  ^idtnk- 
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From  that  moment  the  wife  is  almost  in  a  state  of  outlawry.  She  may 
not  enter  into  a  contract,  or  il  she  does  she  has  no  means  of  enforcing 
it.  The  law,  so  far  from  protecting  her,  oppresses  her.  She  is  home- 
less, helpless,  hopeless,  and  almost  destitute  of  dvil  rights.  She  ia 
liable  to  all  manner  of  injustice,  whether  by  plot  or  by  violence.  She 
may  be  wronged  in  all  possible  ways,  her  character  may  be  mercUesaly 
defomed — yet  she  has  no  rei^reas.  She  is  at  the  mercy  of  her  ene- 
mies.' 

It  is  a  grim  picture.  In  the  same  speech  '  the  old  man 
'  eloquent '  proceeded  to  denounce  the  heartleasness  of  the 
law  which  did  not  allow  the  wife,  whose  alleged  adultery  was 
made  the  eubiect-matter  of  an  action  of  criminal  conrersa- 
tion  brought  by  her  husband  against  her  supposed  paramour, 
either  to  appear  at  the  bar  or  to  give  evidence. 

'Mark,'  exclaimed  Lord  Lyndhurat,  'the  ityustice.  As  &r  as  the 
plaintiffand  defendant  are  concerned  it  is  a  matter  of  money.  But  is 
It  so  with  the  wife  1  With  her  it  ia  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  If 
the  action  succeeds,  all  is  loet  with  her.  She  ia  driven  Anm  ao<uety. 
She  has  no  refuge.  No  one  will  receive  her.  Yet  in  actions  of  that 
description  she  ia  not  so  much  as  he&rd.  She  dare  not  lift  up  ber 
voice.  She  ia  not  permitted  to  appear  in  the  case  or  to  give 
evidence.' 

Prior  to  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1857,  a  remarkable 
measure,  skilfully  pioneered  through  the  Commons  by  Sir 
Richard  Bethell  and  furiously  debated  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  no 
woman,  whatever  her  matrimonial  grievances,  could  obtain  a 
complete  divorce,  that  is  such  a  severance  of  the  tie  as  left 
her  a  free  woman.  The  most  she  could  get  was  that  divorce 
a  mensa  et  thoro,  entailing  the  disagreeable  consequences  so 
feelingly  depicted  by  Lord  Lyndhm-st.  With  men  it  was 
different,  provided  always  they  were  rich.  A  wealthy  man 
who  had  convicted  his  wife  of  Eidultery  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court  and  held  her  up  to  infamy  in  the  infamous  action  of 
m-im.  con.  could  obtain,  by  means  of  a  private  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, complete  reliefaud  liberty  to  marry  again  ;  and  thereon 
hangs  a  really  merry  tale.  The  Bishops  in  the  Lords  were 
accustomed  to  insist  upon  the  insertion  in  each  Divorce 
Bill  of  a  clause  prohibiting  the  re-marriage  of  the  parties 
during  each  other's  lifetime  j  but  this  done,  they  proffered 
no  objection  to  the  clause  so  inserted  being  dropped  prior 
to  the  third  reading.  We  are  indeed  a  remarkable  people, 
with  a  positive  genius  for  subterfuge  and  evasion,  but  that 
right  reverend  prelates  should  play  such  tricks  ought  to  be, 
though  it  is  not,  just  a  little  surprising. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  until  recent  legislation  our  law 
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afforded  married  women  the  protectioa  to  whicli  they  were 
fairly  entitled  for  their  persona.  If  a  wife  ran  away  irom 
her  husband  he  could,  if  guilty  of  no  matrimonial  offence 
himself,  obtain  an  order  of  the  court  requiring'  her  under 
penalty  of  imprisonment  to  retnm  to  the  conjugal  life.  Mr. 
Mill,  in  his  remarkable  but  now,  happily,  to  a  great  extent 
obsolete  boob,  *  The  Subjection  of  Women,'  speaks  feelingly 
of  the  deep  degradation  to  which  married  women  might  be 
compelled  to  submit  by  the  law.  The  subject  is  a  paiufdl 
one,  bat,  as  we  proceed,  it  will  be  discovered  that  the  law 
is  now  free  from  all  reproach  in  this  matter,  which  mnst 
always  remain  a  very  serious  one. 

We  pass  now  to  a  subject  choked  with  emotion  and  brim- 
ful of  mothers'  tears^the  custody  of  children. 

Here  the  Common  Law  is  to  be  found  asserting  itself  in  its 
well-known  masterful  manner.  By  the  Common  Law  children 
belong  to  their  father;  they  are  his,  and  unless  it  can  be 
prored  that  his  ill-nsage  endangers  their  health  or  is  cal- 
cnlat«d  to  corrupt  their  morals,  his  they  must  remain.  As 
Blackstone  puts  it,  '  mothers,  as  Bitch,  are  entitled  to  no 
'  power — only  reverence  and  respect.'  Poor  things !  and 
yet  it  was  they  who  bore  the  children  in  sickness  and  in 
travail.  This  right  to  the  children  was  a  terrible  tyranny. 
As  Lord  Cottenham  once  said,  it  often  made  it  impossible 
for  a  woman  to  assert  her  rights  as  a  wife  without  injury 
being  done  to  her  feelings  as  a  mother.  We  will,  at  the 
risk  of  being  tedious,  take  an  illustration  from  what  lawyers 
reverentially  call  'the  books.'  la  the  early  days  of  the 
present  century  an  Euglishwoman  of  some  fortane  and  con- 
siderable expectations  married  a  Frenchman  resident  in 
this  country,  and  a  child  was  born  of  the  union.  The 
husband,  so  at  least  the  wife  deposed  by  affidavit,  ill-nsed 
her,  and  she  ded  from  him,  taking  her  baby,  stiU  at  the 
breast,  with  her.  The  Frenchman  studied  our  laws,  and 
succeeded  in  recovering  possession  of  his  property;  but, 
owing  to  the  pardonable  treachery  of  a  nnrse,  the  infant 
was  restored  to  its  mother.  But  Frenchmen  are  persistent, 
and  one  dark,  wet  night  in  April  1804,  the  father  made  a 
raid  upon  his  wife's  house,  snatched  the  child  from  her 
breast,  and  drove  away  with  the  baby  '  half-naked,'  as  the 
wife  deposed.  This  time  there  was  no  friendly  nnrse  at 
hand,  and  the  mother  was  left  desolate  and  afflicted. 
Having  money  at  her  command,  she  sought  advice,  and 
obtained  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  requiring  her  husband,  M. 
de  ManneviUe,  to  bring  up  the  child  into  the  King's  Bench 
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and  show  cause  why  he  should  retain  it.  For  this  pui^ 
pose  she  employed  three  costly  connsel,  ErBkioe,  Garrow, 
and  Gibba;  hut,  alas  I  costly  counsel  can  say  no  more 
when  they  have  no  case  thaa  the  cheapest  tyro  of  the  law, 
and  though  they  made  what  play  they  could  with  the  fact 
that  M.  de  Uannerille  was  an  alien  enemy,  and  might  be 
expected  to  take  the  child  out  of  the  jurisdiction.  Lord 
Etlenborough  and  his  learned  brethren  made  the  only  order 
the  law  allowed  them — namely,  '  Let  the  child  he  remanded 
'  to  the  custody  of  the  father,*  and  so  accordingly  it 
was. 

But  it  was  a  pertinacious  child,  and  after  some  delay 
made  its  bow  in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery  under  its 
proper  title  as  '  Caroline  Thomas  de  Mannerille,  an  infant 
'  of  the  age  of  eleven  months.'  Here,  on  petition  to  Iw 
restored  to  her  mother,  the  luckless  babe,  through  the 
mouth  of  its  next  friend,  poured  out  her  piteous  taJe  into 
the  ear  of  Lord  Eldon.  This  time  the  counsel  employed 
were  Bomilly,  Fonblanque,  and  Cook.  Lord  Eldon  heard 
without  surprise  that  Lord  EUenborough  was  helpless  in 
the  matter,  remarkiug  cont^mptuonsty  that  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench  had  not '  witliin  its  constitution  any  of  that 
'  species  of  delegated  authority  that  exists  in  the  King  as 
'  Paren8  Patria,  and  resides  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  as 
'  repi'esenting  his  majesty.'  So,  in  the  first  instance  at  all 
eventa,  little  Caroline  de  Manneville  had  toddled  into  the 
wrong  court,  only  to  be  rebuffed.  What  can  Erskine  and 
Garrow  and  Gibba  have  been  thinking  of  P  The  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England,  Cabinet  Minister  though  he  was,  could 
do  nothing  in  the  case.  Of  course  not !  She  must  come 
to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor:  Codling  is  the  infants'  friend, 
not  Short. 

But  when  Caroline  de  Manneville  did  find  herself  before 
the  deputy  Parens  PatruB,  that  great  authority  was  puzzled. 
He  had  no  faith  in  Frenchmen,  and  the  wife  was  of  re- 
spectable parentage  and  had  a  snug  little  fortune ;  still, 
to  take  a  baby  of  eleven  months  old — a  female  baby — from 
a  father  who,  though  a  Frenchman,  was  not  alleged  to  be  an 
atheist,  or  even  a  notorious  ill-liver,  was  more  than  Lord 
Eldon  was  prepared  to  do,  so  he  concocted  an  order  requir- 
ing the  Frenchman  to  give  security  that  he  would  not  take 
his  daughter  out  of  England.  The  Frenchman,  naturally 
enough,  could  not  find  security,  and  thereupon  Lord  Eldon 
made  a  stringent  order  restraining  him  from  removing  or 
taking  any  step  whatever  in  the  direction  of  removing  the 
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child  out  of  the  country.  The  Chancellor  evidently  had 
Bome  plan  in  his  head,  but  what  it  was  we  cannot  aajr,  for 
jost  at  this  point  Mias  Caroline  de  Mannerille  disappears 
from  legal  history.  She  may  still  be  living  somewhere  in 
an  honoured  age,  despite  her  ed.rly  exposure.  We  hope  she 
ia.  Were  we  at  liberty  to  guess  what  happened,  we  should 
conjecture  that  her  mother  bought  her  back  from  her 
father  for  money  down,  since  paternal  affection  such  as  M. 
de  Manneville's  is  usually  capable  of  being  expressed  in 
figures. 

Upon  the  cognato  subject  of  appointing  ^ardians  to 
children  after  death  there  is  little  to  be  said.  By  a  statute 
of  Charles  II.  a  father  was  permitted  by  will  to  nominate 
guardians  for  his  infant  children,  but  a  mother,  even 
though  a  widow,  could  not  do  this.  Thus,  in  1865,  a  man 
died,  tearing  behind  him  his  wife  and  four  infant  children. 
He  forgot  to  appoint  guardians,  bat  he  left  all  his  property 
to  his  wife  for  life,  and  after  her  death  amongst  his  children 
equally.  The  wife  did  not  survive  a  year,  but  made  a  will 
whereby  she  purported  to  appoint  guardians  for  her  orphans. 
No  sooner  was  she  in  her  grave  tban  rival  relatives  began 
disputing  who  shonld  be  guardians,  and  the  Court  of 
Chancery  was  appealed  to.  The  judges  pointed  out  that 
the  wife's  nomination  had  no  legal  warrant,  but  they  re- 
garded her  wishes  by  appointing  the  same  persons  as  she 
had  selected.  We  mention  this  case  to  show  how,  in  1865, 
a  widowed  mother,  to  whom  her  husband  had  left  all  bis 
properly  for  life,  could  not  legally  appoint  guardians  for  her 
own  infant  children,  even  when  their  father  had  forgotten 
to  do  so. 

We  now  gladly  turn  over  the  page  and  begin  inquiring  what 
Statute  Law  has  done  in  these  important  matters  since  1857, 
our  agreed  point  of  view.  First,  as  to  property.  Here  what 
earliest  attracted  the  attention  of  lawyers — for  be  it  said  all 
the  reforms  we  are  now  concerned  with  have  proceeded  from 
liberal-minded  and  kind-hearted  practitioners  of  the  law, 
stimulated,  it  may  be,  by  intelligent  and  generous  women 
— was  the  evit  case  of  those  women  who,  though 
flung  upon  their  own  resources,  were  yet  liable  to  be 
plundered  of  their  earnings  by  a  thief  whom  the  law 
protected  because  he  was  also  a  husband.  The  twenty-first 
clause  of  the  Matrimonial  Causes  Act,  1857,  enabled  a 
married  woman  whose  husband  had  deserted  her  to  obtain 
from  a  police  magistrate  or  from  justices  in  petty  sessions 
an  order  protecting  her  earnings,  and  placing  her  in  respect 
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of  them  in  the  same  position  as  if  she  had  never  been 
married.  This  relief,  vaiuable  as  it  was,  did  not  meet  the 
justice  of  the  case,  and  from  that  time  forward  private 
members  of  Parliament,  at  irregular  interrals,  obtained  leave 
to  introduce  bills  into  the  House  of  Commons  seeking  to 
protect  the  separate  earnings  of  married  women,  whether 
deserted  by  their  husbands  or  not.  In  1868  a  bill  of  tbia 
kind  was  read  for  the  second  time  by  the  casting  vote  of  the 
Speaker,  the  House  being  equally  divided — 123  on  each 
side;  but  this  bill  was  dropped  at  a  later  stage.  In  1870 
the  late  Mr.  Bnssell  Garaey,  the  Recorder  of  London,  who 
possessed  in  no  small  measure  that  parliamentary  influence 
which  is  only  bestowed  upon  men  of  high  character,  good 
sense,  and  stem  veracity,*  succeeded — being  ably  supported 
by  Sir  George  Jesset  and  Sir  John  Doke  Coleridge — 
in  passing  the  Married  Woman's  Property  Act  of  1870, 
a  measure  which,  though  since  swallowed  up  in  the  revo- 
lutionary Act  of  1882,  was  a  great  advance  at  the  time, 
since  it  effectually  protected  the  wages  and  earnings  of 
married  women,  and  the  investmeuta  made  with  snch  w^efl 
and  earnings.  This  bill  was  mainly,  though  not  entirely, 
supported  as  a  poor  woman's  bill,  though  of  course  its 
opponente,  chiefly  lawyers  of  the  pettifogging  type,  denounced 
it  as  the  beginning  of  a  time  when  marriage  would  no  longer 
destroy  the  legal  individuality  of  the  wife.  Nor  were  these 
'thin-end-of-the-wedge'  gentlemen  wrong,  for  in  dae  course, 
after  a  few  nibbling  amendments  that  need  not  detain  us, 
came  '  silent,  flooding  in  the  main,'  the  measure  of  1682. 
January  1,  1883,  is  a  great  date  in  the  annaJa  of  married 
women,  fur  a  marriage  celebrated  after  that  date  no 
longer  deprives  a  woman  of  her  legal  capacity  either  to  hold 
or  to  enjoy.  What  is  hers  remains  hers  as  her  separate 
estate ;  what  becomes  hers  no  longer  goes  (in  the  first 
instance  at  any  rate)  into  her  husband's  pocket,  but  straight 
into  her  own.  It  ia  hers  to  save  or  to  spend,  and  it  is  hers 
to  leave  to  whom  she  chooses.  Her  wages  and  earnings  are 
hers  and  hers  alone  ;  in  short,  marriage  makes  no  difference. 
As  against  this,  she  must  now  pay  her  own  pnenuptial 
debt«,  and  if  she  enters  into  contracts  she  will  be  credited 

*  '  The  two  chief  things  that  give  a  mAD  reputntioD  in  counsel  «re 
the  opinion  of  his  honesty  *oi  the  opinion  of  his  wisdom.  The 
authority  of  these  two  will  persuade  when  the  same  counsel  uttered 
by  other  persons  leaa  qoaliBed  are  of  no  efficacy  or  working.' — Ben 
Jonson'a  'Discoveries  of  Men  and  Hatter.' 
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with  the  intention  of  fiilfilling  them  out  of  ber  ona  property  ; 
nay  more,  she  must,  out  of  her  separate  estate  if  she  has  any, 
keep  her  husband  and  children  off  the  rates.  A  married 
woman  may  also  be  made  bankrupt.  What  an  emancipation 
is  this!  Nothing  is  left  of  a  married  woman's  ancient 
birthright,  the  old  Common  Law,  except,  indeed,  that  trifling 
little  vagary  we  have  already  mentioned  about  the  legacy  of 
600i.  left  to  be  equally  divided  between  Jane,  Peter,  and 
John ;  for  even  though  Jane  and  Peter  have  been  married 
after  the  glorious  Ist  of  January,  i88.3,  they  will  take  but 
1251.  apiece,  whilst  John  will  still  go  off  with  2501.,  hecaase 
our  ever-sentimental  judges  will  have  it  that  for  this  solitary 
purpose  Jane  and  Peter  are  still  one.  Over  this  luckless 
couple  the  trees  of  the  German  forest  rustle  as  of  yore,  but 
it  is  a  point  of  much  insignificance. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  the  efiect  the  Act  has 
had  upon  the  number  of  marriage  settlements.  Probably 
now,  when  mature  women  who  have  tasted  of  tbe  sweets  of 
liberty  and  grown  accustomed  to  manage  their  own  affairs 
marry,  settlements  are  frequently  dispensed  with ;  but 
in  tbe  case  of  the  marriages  of  the  young  women  of  the 
well-to-do  class  they  are  still  in  use,  and  likely  to  remain  so. 
Fathers-in-law  are  not  likely  to  lose  sight  of  tbe  wheedling 
propensities  of  sons-in-law,  and  intending  husbands  engaged 
in  commercial  pursuits — and  nowadays  who  is  not  so 
engaged  P— or  Ibnd  of  a  flutter  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  are 
no  less  keen  than  they  ever  were  to  seize  the  opportunity  of 
their  approaching  nuptials  to  place  a  portion  of  their  own 
property  out  of  the  reach  of  the  Official  Receiver.  No  Act 
of  Parliament  can  prevent  a  loving  woman  from  putting  her 
hand  into  her  separate  pocket,  if  she  has  got  one,  to  relieve 
the  anxieties  of  a  husband  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  there- 
fore  prudence  and  family  foresight  will  always  favour  those 
settlements  which  place  the  wife's  fortune  out  of  her  reach 
in  the  hands  of  trustees  only  authorised  to  invest  it  in  sound 
securities,  and  to  pay  her  no  more  than  the  income,  unless, 
indeed,  it  be  for  the  advancement  in  life  of  the  children 
— for  is  it  not  at  least  possible  there  may  be  children  to  be 
considered  P  An  accomplished  lady  has  lately,  we  are  aware, 
written  a  history  of  her  sex  from  early  ages  down  to  the 
present  time,  in  which  she  has  not  found  it  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  fact  that  women,  and  women  alone,  are  the 
mothers  of  mankind;  but  the  less  philosophical  writers, 
whose  business  it  is  to  prepare  marriage  settlements,  would 
hardlv  earn  their  fees  if  they  did  not  in  those  docaments 
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make  some  provision  for  possible  issue.  But  the  law  baa 
made  married  women  free,  and  it  can  do  no  more,  for  to  forbid 
marriage  settlements  wonld  be  fooliab  and  tyrannical. 

Let  OB  now  see  what  protection  modern  legislation  has 
bestowed  npon  a  wife's  person. 

Prior  to  the  Divorce  Act,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  of  1857 
the  roost  an  injured  wife  could  obtain  was  a  divorce  a  mensa 
et  thoro,  and  what  her  plight  then  was  Lord  Lyndborst  has 
told  US.  The  Act  substitnted  judicial  separation  for  a 
divorce  a  metua  et  thoro,  and  it  conferred!  npon  a  woman  so 
separated  the  status  of  an  unmarried  woman,  thus  enabling 
her  to  protect  herself.  By  the  same  Act,  for  the  first  time, 
women  could,  if  sufficiently  itggrieved,  obtain  a  complete 
divorce ;  but  her  husband's  unfaithfulness  alone  is  not  offence 
enough  to  enable  the  wife  to  break  the  matrimonial  bonds :  he 
must  be  cruel  as  well,  or  have  deserted  berfor  two  years,  to  set 
her  free.  With  men  it  is  different.  An  unfaithful  English 
wife  need  add  no  other  sin  to  her  catalogue  to  enable  her 
husband,  if  so  minded,  to  dissolve  the  union  between  them. 
In  Scotland  the  spouses  have  equal  rights  of  divorce ;  whilst 
in  Ireland  the  old  law  holds  good — no  divorce  at  all  except 
by  Act  of  Parliament  in  each  case,  and  then  only  at  the 
instance  of  the  man.  We  are  not  quite  a  nnited  kingdom 
even  yet  I 

In  1878  an  Act  was  passed  enabling  a  wife,  whose  husband 
has  been  convicted  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon  her,  to 
obtain  from  a  magistrate,  if  be  should  be  of  opinion  that 
her  bodily  safety  requires  it,  an  order  releasing  her  from  any 
obligation  further  to  cohabit  with  a  brute,  and  putting  her 
in  the  same  legal  position  as  if  she  bad  obtained  a  judicial 
separation  in  ike  Divorce  Court.  This  cheapened  the  process 
very  much. 

In  1884  a  remarkable  statute  was  passed,  rendering 
nugatory  a  decree  of  the  court  for  the  restitution  of  conjug^ 
rights.  No  doubt  there  always  was  a  difficulty  about 
enforcing  these  orders.  To  compel  a  couple  to  live  together 
as  man  and  wife  would  tax  the  resources  of  a  whole  army  of 
sheriff's  officers.  Nor  did  the  law  ever  attempt  to  do  so. 
All  it  did  was  to  clap  the  obstinate  spouse  into  gaol  and 
keep  him  or  her  there  at  the  public  expense  until  he  or  she 
purged  his  or  her  contempt,  apologised,  promised  to  make 
amends  in  the  future  for  past  remissness,  and  paid  costs.  He 
or  she  was  then  let  out,  and  told  to  go  home.  In  1884  even 
tbis  process  was  abandoned,  and  the  question  was  then 
mooted,  What  are  the  rights  of,  let  us  say,  a  husband  who, 
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guilty  of  no  matrimonial  offence,  haa  obtained  from  the 
proper  court  an  order  forrestitution  of  his  conjagal  rights  and 
yet  caunot  persuade  his  wife  to  live  with  him  and  be  his  loveP 
The  great  Jackson  case  in  1891  decided  that  rights  be  has 
none.  There,  Mrs.  Jackson  preferred  the  society  of  her 
relatives  to  that  of  her  husband,  and  paid  no  attention  to 
the  decree  of  the  court  requiring  her  to  obserye  her  towb. 
None  the  less  she  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  for  it 
was  whilst  retarning  from  public  worship  that  she  met  her 
boaband  in  fnil  pursuit  of  what  he  conceived  to  be  his  private 
rights ;  be  hnstled  her  into  a  cab,  and  in  facie  Eccleeiee  drove 
her  to  what  ought  to  have  been,  but  was  not,  her  home,  where 
she  was  allowed  as  much  liberty  as  was  consistent  with  her 
not  running  awaj.  Mr.  Jackson,  in  fact,  treated  bis  wife  as 
Queen  Elizabeth  treated  the  Koman  Catholic  bishops  who 
declined  to  recognise  her  new  Settlement  of  Religion — she, 
we  remember,  quartered  them  on  their  Protestant  successors, 
where  they  enjoyed,  what  Burleigh  styled,  'free  captivity.' 
The  bishops  acquiesced,  but  Mrs.  Jackson  was  made  of  sterner 
mould,  and  sued  out,  through  her  friends,  her  habeat 
corpne.  She  was  brought  up  by  her  husband,  who  made  his 
return  to  the  writ,  stating  his  case,  but  after  full  argument 
the  Court  of  Appesl  made  an  order  in  words  instinct  with 
English  liberty,  'Return  bad,  and  wife  to  go  free.'  Lord 
UfJsbury  and  Lord  Esher,  in  highly  rhetorical  judgments, 
simply  danced  upon  the  Common  Law  ;  but  the  Lord  Justice 
Fry,  though  he  moved  to  a  statelier  measure,  being  in  truth 
somewhat  encumbered  with  the  learning  on  the  subject, 
agreed  with  the  rest  of  the  court  that  by  Eoglish  law  a 
husband  has  no  right  to  keep  his  wife  in  any  kind  of 
custody,  even  though  he  knows  that  the  first  use  she  will 
make  of  her  restored  freedom  is  to  walk  out  of  his  house  for 
ever.  We  own  to  a  wish  that  the  same  question  had  arisen 
during  the  time  of  Buller  and  Bayley,  justices. 

A  recent  Act  of  1895,  repealing  the  earlier  Act  already 
referred  to  of  1878,  and  an  intermediate  Act  of  1886,  enables 
a  married  woman,  whoso  husband  has  deserted  her,  and  also 
a  married  woman  whose  husband  has  assaultf<d  her,  to  obtain 
from  any  Court  of  Summary  Jurisdiction  a  maintenance 
order  not  exceeding  21.  a  week,  as  well  as  the  equivalent  of  a 
decree  for  judicial  separation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  aay  what  further  protection  Statute 
Law  could  give  to  a  wife's  person.  The  apparent  heartlessneas 
of  magistrates,  as  shown  by  the  trivial  punishments  they 
inflict  upon  wife-beaters.  is  in  most  cases  attributable  to  the 
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refusal  of  the  wife  to  be  separated  frum  her  hosband  and  to 
the  futility  of  any  other  relief. 

It  IB  now  only  left  to  as  to  notice  the  coBtody  and 
guardianship  of  children. 

The  barbarity  of  the  Common  Law  was  first  mitigated  by 
statute  in  the  year  1839,  when  an  Act  was  passed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  exertions  of  l^lfoard,  the  amiable  author  of 
'  Ion,'  the  friend  and  biographer  of  Charles  Laoib,  and 
afterwards  a  Justice  of  thtt  Goiumun  Fleas.  By  this  Act 
mothers  were  permitted  to  petition  the  Court  of  Chancery  for 
access  to  their  infant  children,  and  if  snch  children  were 
under  seven  years  of  age,  for  their  custody  until  that  age  ; 
but  no  mother  who  had  been  found  guilty  of  adultery  eitJ^er 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  or  in  an  action  of  crt'm.  con.  was 
entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

In  1873  the  age  was  raised  from  seven  to  sixteen,  and  in 
1886  the  widest  possible  discretion  waa  conferred  npon  the 
judges  to  make  any  order  they  might  think  fit  'regarding 
'  the  custody  of  any  infant  and  the  right  of  access  thereto  of 
'  either  parent,  having  regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant, 
'  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  parents,  and  to  the  wishes  aus  well 
'  of  the  mother  as  of  the  father.' 

After  this  Act,  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  infanta  belong 
to  either  parent ;  for  if  father  and  mother  are  foolish  enough 
to  quarrel  the  judges  will  decide  between  them,  having 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  infant  only.  It  is  great  power 
to  put  in  the  bands  of  anybody,  but  it  is  bard  to  see  what 
else  could  be  devised. 

In  the  matter  of  religion,  the  father  is  preferred;  for 
though  our  courts  are,  as  at  present  constitated,  determined 
that  every  child  should  be  taught  some  recognised  creed,  they 
have  no  longer  any  predilections  of  their  own,  and  get  quit 
of  the  difiSculty  (cleverly  enough)  by  maintaining  the  father's 
religion  to  be  preferable  to  the  mother's  in  case  of  difference. 
But  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  appreciate  religious  distinc- 
tions, and  has  been  well  indoctrinated  in  one  set  of  opinions, 
tbo  court  will  refuse  to  sanction  a  change. 

When  there  is  only  one  parent  living,  the  Act  of  1886 
does  not  apply,  and  then  the  only  interference  possible  is 
by  the  court  as  parent  patrice,  or  rather  deputy  parma  patriae. 
Since  the  Judicature  Acta  of  1873  and  onwards,  the  old 
difi'erences  between  Coke  and  Bacon,  EUenborougb  and 
Eldon,  the  Qneen's  Bench  and  the  High  Court  of  Chancery 
have  been  finally  healed.  Both  Codling  and  Short  are  now 
alike  the  infant's  Mends,  and  even  on  habeat  corput  in  the 
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Queen's  Bench  the  judges  can,  and  will,  exercise  about  the 
custody  of  a  child  the  widest  possible  discretion.  la  1893 
the  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  Queen's  Bench  on  habeas 
eorpua  refused  to  allow  a  widow  the  custody  of  her  daughter 
on  the  ground  that  m  their  opinion  the  infant  (who  was 
however  fifteen  years  of  age)  hod  been  already  so  much 
separated  from  her  mother,  who  was  a  very  struggling 
person  of  somewhat  ill-defined  occupations,  that  her  welfare 
would  not  be  consulted  by  restoring  her  to  that  custodian. 
Jurisdiction  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  very  delicate,  and 
there  are  those,  and,  to  judge  from  a  few  words  in  his  pre- 
fiice,  Mr.  Erersley  is  one  of  them,  who  rather  dread  the  hour 
when  the  authority  of  the  judges  will  be  found  like  a  veritable 
Aaron's  rod,  to  have  swallowed  up  both  paternal  and  maternal 
rights.  Certainly,  the  question.  What  is  the  welfare  of  a 
child  P  raises  issues,  social,  moral,  religious,  of  a  sufficiently 
momentous  character.  One  judge  might  think  the  welfare 
of  a  female  child  involved  such  on  environment  as  is  best 
calculated  to  promote  her  marriage  with  a  well-to-do  trades- 
man, and,  with  this  in  his  eye,  might  refuse  to  restore  her 
to  the  custody  of  her  mother,  the  secretary  of  a  branch  of 
the  Fabian  Society.  But,  after  all,  one  must  trust  in  these 
matters  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community,  which  usually 
permeates  even  the  Bench.  For  the  most  part,  sensible 
people  bicker  but  do  not  quarrel,  and  Carlyle  dissentiente, 
most  people  are  sensible  when  they  confiue  themselves  to 
their  own  affairs.  By  an  Act  of  1891  the  Court  is  not 
bound  to  hand  over  a  child  to  its  parents,  or  to  either  parent, 
if  satisfied  that  at  a  previous  stage  of  the  child's  history 
it  had  been  abandoned  or  given  up.  This  measure  was 
intended  to  protect  philanthropic  persons  who,  having 
assumed  the  care  of  children,  found  themselves  threatened 
with  writs  of  habeas  corjntt  when  tlie  children  became  able  to 
earn  a  little  money. 

As  to  the  guardianship  of  children,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
refer  to  the  Act  of  1886,  which  Mr.  Jaoies  Bryce  took  a  very 
active  part  in  forwarding,  whereby  on  the  death  of  the  father 
of  an  infant  the  mother,  if  surviving,  shall  he  the  guardian  of 
such  infant,  either  alone  or  jointly  with  any  guardian  ap- 
pointed by  the  father.  By  this  Act  mothers  may,  by  deed  or 
will,  in  the  lifetime  of  their  husbands  appoint  guardians  to  act 
after  the  death  of  both  parents,  and  in  the  event  of  fikther  and 
mother  both  appointing  guardians,  such  guardians  may  act 
jointly.    The  court  may  also  under  the  Act  if  it  thinks  a 
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father  aaGtted  bo  be  sole  guardian  appoint  persons  to  act 
with  him. 

The  late  Lord  Selborne,  though  in  deep  monrning  for  the 
Ions  of  his  wife,  came  up  to  London  on  purpose  to  see  this 
measure  safely  throug'i  the  Lords. 

If  man  wants  to  do  more  for  woman  than  he  has  already 
done,  he  can  confer  upon  her  the  parliamentary  franchise, 
insist  upon  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  admitting  her  to 
the  Boll  of  Solicitors  and  the  Inns  of  Court  calling  her  to 
the  6a,r,  remedy  the  ineqaalities  of  the  Divorce  Court,  and 
see  to  it  that  Trades  Dnions  do  not  bully  her  in  the  matter 
of  work  wa^a.  This  done,  the  cartain  will  fall  for  ever 
npon  the  tyrant,  man. 
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Akt.  IV. — 1.  Federation  and  Empire:  A  Stttdif  in  Politics. 
By  THOHAa  Alfbed  Spai.diio,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at-LiiW. 
LoodoD;  1896. 
2.  The  Union  of  England  and  Scotland :    A  Study  of  Inter- 
national History.     By  Jaheb  Mackinnon,  Pti.D.,  Exatnioer 
in  History  to  the  XTnivei-aity  of  Edinburgh,     London,  New 
York,  and  Bombay :  1896. 
Tt  ia  emineiitly  desirable,  now  that  the  fierceneaa  of  the 
Home  Rule  controversy  ia  no  longer  affecting  the  minds 
of  men,  that  students  of  politics  and  of  history  should  turn 
their  attention  to  tlie  principles  upon  which  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  based,  and  should 
consider  by  what  means  it  can  best  be  brought  into  con- 
formity with  the  sentiments  and  needs  of  our  own  time.    We 
welcome,  therefore,  the  two  works  whose  titles  appear  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  not  because  we  agree  with  mnch  of  the 
reasoning  they  contain,  nor  with  the  conclusions  at  which 
they  arrive,  bat  because  they  are  serious  contributions  to  a 
great  discussion  by  men  who  clearly  have  no  other  ends  in 
view  than  the  successful  working  of  onr  political  institu- 
tions, and  the  well-being  and  harmonious  co-operation  of 
Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen  as  fellow-subjects  of 
one  kingdom.    No  one  would  think  of  accusing  a  Home  Buler 
of  Mr.  Spalding's  stamp — if,  indeed,  he  can  be  correctly  so 
described — of  being   actuated  by  any  spirit  of  separatism 
such  as  that  which  led  Mr.  Paruell  and  his  associates  to  strive 
completely  to  sever  the  political  relations  of  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  methods  and  objects  of  our  two  authors  are  very 
different.  Mr.  Spalding  strives  to  establish  the  benefit 
which  would  result  from  federalising  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  starting  his  reasonings  upon  the  alleged  failure 
of  the  parliamentary  union  of  the  three  countries.  Mr. 
Mackinnon  has  produced  a  carefnl  and  accurate  history  of 
the  Union  between  England  and  Scotland,  thinking,  very 
truly,  that  it  behoves  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  to 
endeavour  to  understand  the  real  objects  of  the  statesmen 
who  brought  about  the  incorporating  Union  of  1 707,  and  the 
feelings  towards  it  of  the  people  of  the  two  countries.  He  is 
himself  free  from  the  prejudices  which  at  that  date  inflamed 
men's  minds,  and  he  warns  his  readers  to  be  on  their  guard 
against  those  travesties  of  hist^iry  which  partisans  in  an 
existing  political  conflict  produce,  in  order  to  snpply  the 
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armoury  of  preaent  party  necessities.  Mr.  Mackinnon  deals 
almost  entirely  with  the  past.  He  has  produced  a  very 
intereating  and,  on  the  whole,  impartially  written  account  of 
the  eventful  period  which  led  up  to  the  Union,  of  the  great 
struggle  for  and  against  the  Union  itself,  and  of  the  conae- 
qnences  resulting  from  it.  He  writes,  it  need  scarcely  be 
said,  aa  a  Scotchman,  full  of  the  univeraal  feeling  of  his 
countrymen  for  the  honour  and  dignity,  aa  well  as  the  wel- 
fare, of  Scotland,  whilst  yielding  not  a  tittle  to  any  English- 
man  in  the  wider  feeling  of  British  patriotism  towards  the 
United  Kingdom  aa  a  whole.  To  pa^iotism  such  as  his  the 
glories  of  Waterloo  appeal  no  less  strongly  than  those  of 
Bannoctbum.  Whether  all  his  concluaiona  can  be  entirely 
accepted  may  be  doubtful,  but  no  one  can  question  the  ad- 
mirable  apirit  and  fairness  with  which  he  discusaes  his  subject, 
or  the  ability  and  industry  he  has  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  title  of  Mr.  Spalding's  work  is  a  misnomer.  It  sug- 
gests, at  all  events,  that  its  subject  is  the  constitution  of 
the  'Empire*  outside,  as  well  as  inside,  the  limits  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  whilst,  in  fact,  the  diacusaion  ia  entirely 
confined  to  proposals  for  reconstructing  the  conatitntional 
system  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  We  do  not  complain 
of  this  limitation  of  his  subject.  To  provide  a  new  constitu- 
tion even  for  the  two  British  Islands  is  a  heavy  enough  task 
for  any  one  man  to  attempt.  Two  Cabinets,  led  by  the 
most  powerful  Minister  of  his  generation,  have  in  the  last 
ten  years  conspicuously  failed  in  their  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion. Home  Rule  statesmen,  indeed,  and  our  author  are  not 
at  one  in  tlieir  objects.  His  ideas  are  not  their  ideas ;  nor 
bia  plans  their  plana.  But  they  have  thia  in  common — that 
they  all  invohe  the  complete  abrogation  of  the  parliamen- 
tary system  of  government,  such  as,  with  all  its  many 
changes,  we  have  always  known  it  in  this  kingdom.  Pro- 
bably when  Mr.  Spalding's  constitution  for  the  United 
Kingdom  has  been  accepted,  he  will  turn  his  attention  to 
constitution-building  for  the  British  Empire  as  a  whole,  and 
the  promise  suggested  by  his  resounding  title  may  at  length 
be  fulfiUed. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  British  Islands  are,  in  our  author's 
opinion,  endeavouring  to  live  under  what  Professor  Dicey 
has  well  called  a  Unitarian  Constitution,  when,  in  truth  and 
in  fact,  the  United  Kingdom  consists  of  a  number  of 
'  States.'  Did  the  Constitution  coincide  with  the  facts  of 
the  case,  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  would  be  united 
federally,  each  with  its  own  local  executive  government  and 
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local  asaembly,  whilst  the  legislatire  and  adminiatratire 
busineas  commoa  to  the  three  kingdoms  would  be  performed 
by  a  Parliament  and  Executive  at  Westminster.  The  Home 
Kule  Bills  of  1886  and  1893  '  attempted  to  create  a  quaai- 
'  federation  which  was  altc^ther  amorphous  and  illogical.*  * 
The  former  bill  excluded  the  Irish  members  from  Parlia- 
ment, and  would  have  established  *  a  mock  federation ' 
(p.  297) ;  and  the  latter,  first  of  all,  included  them  for  special 
purposes  by  the  *  in  and  out  clause,*  and  then,  in  its  latter 
form,  for  all  purposes.  This  difficulty  as  to  the  Ijish  members 
proved  fatal  to  Gladatonian  Home  Bute  in  any  form,  and  in 
whichever  of  the  three  possible  ways  it  was  attempted  to 
meet  it.  Lord  Derby,  with  admirable  clearness,  and  other 
leading  Unionist  statesmen,  explained  all  this  ten  years  ago, 
and  hence  Mr.  Spalding's  devotion  of  a  whole  chapter  to 
elucidate  the  same  matter  now  lacks  freshness  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  have  previously  veutared  to  question,  with 
almost  wearisome  reiteration  on  this  and  other  grounds,  the 
merits  of  those  two  very  remarkable  efforts  of  modern  con- 
structive statesmanship.  The  Unionist  statesmen,  however, 
came  to  the  eonclusioa  that  the  impossibility  of  H.ome  Role 
rendered  necessary  the  coatinuance  of  the  parliamentary 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  in  a  single  Parliament,  whilst 
onr  author  concludes  that '  the  movements  of  1886  and  1893 
'were  made  dotvn  the  wrong  road,'t  and  that  the  real 
solution  of  the  question  lies  in  the  frank  acceptance  of 
federation,  or  *  Home  Rule  all  round.' 

lu  Mr.  Spalding's  eyes  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
£iDgdom  is  merely  an  '  English  *  Parliament,  because  the 
Scotch  members,  or  the  Irish  members,  or  both  together, 
are  less  numerous  than  the  English  members.  'Although 
'  we  talk  of  the  union  with  Scotland  and  Ireland,'  says 
Mr.  Spalding,  '  there  was  no  union  of  Parliaments.  The 
'  Scotch  and  Irish  Parliaments  were  destroyed,  and  Scotland 
'  and  Ireland  were  permitted  to  send  representatives  to  sit 
*  in  the  English  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Commons.*  { 
The  extraordinary  arrogance  of  this  ultra- English  pretension 
can  only  be  matched  by  it«  absurdity.  The  Acts  of  Union 
prove  the  precise  contrary  of  Mr.  Spalding's  proposition. 
In  1707  a  British  Parliament  took  the  place  of  the  English 
and  the  Scotch  Parliaments.  In  1801  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  took  the  place  of  the  Parliaments  of  Great 

*  Federation  and  Empire,  p.  276. 
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Britain  and  of  Ireland.  According  to  this  pecaliar  reasoning 
the  Parliament  of  the  country  which  has  the  fewest  repre- 
sentatires  is  extinguished,  and  that  of  the  country  possessing 
a  majority  of  representatives  alone  survivee,  when  amalgama^ 
tion  of  the  two  Assemblies  takes  place.  In  fact,  there  can 
he  no  *  union,'  and  nothing  but  the  extinction  of  one  Parlia^ 
ment  and  the  survival  of  the  other,  unlesa  each  country  con> 
tributes  precisely  the  same  namber  of  representatives  to 
the  new  AsBorably.  For  the  most  powerful  nation,  had  it 
only  a  majority  of  one,  would  always  have  the  other  at  its 
mercy  !  According  to  our  author,  '  the  Scotch  and  Irish  re- 
'  presentatives  are  in  an  absolute  and  hopeless  minority  in 

*  the  United  Parliament,  and  the  English  Parliament  ander- 

*  took  the  duty  of  legislating  for  each  of  the  three  nations 

*  separately  upon  all  those  questions  which  most  closely 
'  touch  their  social  life  and  well-being'  (p.  12).  The  Union 
was  thus  a  violent  infringement  of  the  constitutional 
principles  of  1688.  The  People  was  thereafter  to  he  governed 
with  the  consent  only  of  itself  as  represented  in  Parliament. 
Arbitrary  enactions,  royal  proclamations,  were  no  longer  to 
take  the  place  of  the  laws  made  by  the  People.  Tet  in  1896 
we  learn  from  Mr,  Spalding  with  surprise  and  alarm  that 
'  Scotland  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  subjected  to  a  law 
'  which,  so  far  as  she  is  concerned,  ia  merely  a  parliamen- 

*  tary  proclamation.* 

'  Stands  ScotUoJ  where  it  did? 

AlaH,  poor  country  ! 
Almont  afruid  to  know  itself.  .  .  .'  * 
A  moment's  reflection,  however,  will  show  Scotchmen 
that,  if  slaves,  they  are  slaves  in  good  company,  for  the 
same  'servile  chains'  weigh  down  not  merely  the  Irish  and 
the  Welsh,  but  the  people  of  London,  the  inhahitanta  of 
the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  and  of  every  locality  for 
which  laws  are  made  by  its  own  representatives  ia  conjunc- 
tion with  the  more  numerous  representatives  of  other  and 
larger  localities.  Had  Scotland  a  separate  Parliament,  the 
Highlands  might  be  governed  against  the  will  of  its  repre- 
sentatives by  a '  parliamentary  proclamation '  from  Edinburgh. 
Had  Ireland  a  separate  Parliament,  Ulster  might  in  the  same 
way  he  at  the  mercy  of  the  arbitrary  rule  of  College  Green. 
However  matters  are  arranged,  we  are  afraid  that  Mr. 
Spalding's  grand  constitutional  doctrine  must  receive  some 
qualiBcation.    'The  doctrine  that  lies  at  the  base  of  con- 

'  Uacbeth. 
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'  stitntional  government  is  tbat  no  law  shall  be  enforceable 
'  without  the  consent  of  the  majority  of  those  who  will  bo 
'affected  bj  it'  (p.  87).  The  only  people  affected  by  the 
Crofters  Acts  are  the  people  living  in  the  '  crofter  counties.' 
Should  such  laws  be  made  solely  by  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  those  counties  ?  ,  Acts  of  Parliament  have  often 
been  passeil,  the  operations  of  which  have  been  limited  to 
particular  districts,  where  they  have  not  of  necessity  been 
always  popular.  Is  this  an  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ?  We  had  thought  it  was  a  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  Queen,  Lords,  and  Commons  in  Parliament  as- 
sembled governed  the  whole  realm.  We  wonder  whether  a 
majority  of  those  whose  estates  will  be  affected  by  the  death 
duties  consented  to  their  imposition?  If  not,  are  those 
duties  constitutionally  '  enforceable '  ?  Mr.  Spalding  will  do 
well  to  revise  his  '  doctrines,'  for  as  they  stand  they  are 
hardly  more  *  constitutional  *  than  royal  proclamations ! 

Let  us  explain  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Spalding's  book.  To 
him  Parliament  as  we  know  it  seems  a  hopeless  failure.  It 
neglects  the  geTieral  business  of  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Empire  in  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  separate 
'  State'  business  of  its  component  parts.  It  ought  to  be 
debating  foreign  politics,  or  colonial  or  Indian  affairs,  when 
it  is  passing  laws  for  England,  or  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  or 
debating  matters  which  affect  only  one  or  other,  and  not 
the  whole,  of  these  countries.  When  a  member  addresses 
bis  constituents,  a  very  small  portion  of  his  remarks  are 
addressed  to  subjects  of  Imperial  interest.  In  the  eyes  of 
an  intelligent  spectator  the  '  business  of  Parliament ' '  seems 
'  an  incomprehensible  muddle.'  Owing  to  the  extreme 
pressure  of  local  requirements.  Parliament  is  suffering  from 
'  partial  paralysis.'  Between  1850  and  I860  this  over- 
pressure was  Srst  felt,  and  elaborate  tables  and  diagrams  are 
presented  to  prove  that  this  is  caused,  to  a  great  extent,  by — 
'  the  iDcreasing  demandB  made  by  England,  Scotland,  sad  Ireland  for 
Beparuie  attention,  and  more  ewpecially  by  the  needs  of  England ;  and 
not  only  have  the  interests  oC  each  country  Buffered  on  account  of  this 
over- preexure,  but  also  those  vast  joint  and  IinperiHl  intereata  which 
are  involved  in  foreiau  relations  aud  colonial  afiairs  have  been  perforce 
neglected.'   (P.  18.)  ' 

Thisisallthefaoltof  our '  one  united  '  Parliament  and  of  the 
policy  of  the  Acts  of  1707  and  1800.  At  those  dates,  and 
in  each  case,  temporary  causes  may,  it  is  admitted,  have 
necessitated  the  incorporating  Union  which  was  adopted,  but 
in  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  present  day  the  system 
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has  broken  down,  and  to  the  estahlishment  of  a  federal  rela- 
tion between  the  three  countries  we  moat  tnm  for  a  remedy. 

Mr.  Spalding  is  vehement  against  the  doctrine  that  a 
member  of  Parliament  nnder  our  present  system  represents 
not  merely  the  locality  which  sends  him  there,  hnt  also  the 
whole  nation.  This,  he  thinka,  was  intelligible  doctrine  as 
regards  an  English  member  before  1707;  but  the  two 
Uuione  have  made  the  doctrine  inapplicable  in  modern 
parliaments,  and  now  members  come  to  Westminster  almost 
with  the  sole  object  of  obtaining  benefits  for  their  own 
'  State.'  The  Scotch  member  in  1708  said  to  himself  tbat 
'  it  was  his  business  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  Scotland 
<  under  the  Act  of  Union  ...  to  get  Acta  passed  for  the 
'  benefit  of  Scotland,  which  two  years  a^o  he  would  hare 
'  got  from  his  own  Parliament ; '  and  this  change  in  parlia- 
mentary sentiment  was  accentuated  when  Irish  members 
took  their  place  in  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
To  the  best  of  our  belief,  this  view  of  the  proviucial  functions 
of  the  modern  member  of  Parliament  does  not  prevail  either 
amongst  English  or  Scotch  members,  or  in  the  conatitnencies 
that  elect  them.  Scotchmen  come  to  Westminster  in  part 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  their  share  in  the  goremment  of 
Great  Britain,  and  not  merely  in  order  to  gain  advantages 
for  Scotland.  Mr.  Spalding  appears  to  be  incapable  of 
realising  that  it  is  of  some  importance  to  Scotland  that 
England  should  be  well  governed,  or  tbat  legislation  in  force 
only  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Land's  End  may  in  the  least 
degree  concern  the  interests  of  Scotchmen.  To  exclude 
Scotchmen  from  taking  a  abare  in  the  *  legislative  and 
'  debating  functions  *  of  Parliament,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  ie  to  provincialise  Scotland,  and  to  warn  her  off, 
eo  to  speak,  from  any  '  meddling  *  in  the  chief  interests  of 
this  island.  That  has  not  hitherto  been  the  Scottish  view 
of  the  position  of  Scotchmen  in  Great  Britain. 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  tables  and  the  digrams  which 
are  said  to  prove,  firat,  the  ever-growing  incapacity  of  Par- 
liament to  attend  effectually  either  to  the  general  or  the 
separate  business  of  the  three  kingdoms ;  secondly,  that  this 
incapacity  is  caused  by  the  impossibility  of  our  present 
Constitution  meeting  either  the  administrative  necessities  or 
supplying  the  legislative  wants  of  what  is,  in  fact,  a  federa- 
tion of  different  '  States.'  But  before  inqairing  into  this 
matter,  let  oa  first  call  attention  to  Mr.  Spalding'a  view  of 
the  Union  of  1707,  for  thia  colours  all  his  reasoning  as  to 
Its  subsequent  working.     Our  author  sees  before  1707  two 
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natioDS — the  English  and  the  Scotch — full  of  '  mutual 
*  hatred.'  There  waa  '  no  sense  of  commoD  interests  '  to 
bring  them  together,  A  Scotch  national  necessity,  tbe 
necessity  for  F^e  Trade,  brought  Scotland,  and  the  dread 
of  danger  irom  Scotland's  breaking  ofiF  the  English  con- 
nexion entirely,  brought  Englaou  into  a  mutually  hate- 
ful Union.  The  Scotch  had  sold  their  national  independ- 
ence for  trading  advantages,  and  '  as  Esau  probably  resented 
'  continual  reminders  of  the  sale  of  his  birthright  for  a  mesa 
'  of  pottage,'  80  Scotland  was  irritated  by  the  post-Union 
policy  of  the  British  Parliament, '  which  never  allowed  her  to 
'  forget  her  lost  independence.'  The  real  foundation  of  the 
Union  was  *  mutual  antipathy.'  Even  tbe  delightful  wailings 
of  Andrew  Pairservice  are  called  as  evidence  of  the  severity 
with  which  the  iron  of  subjection  had  entered  into  tbe  Scot- 
tish soul.  Undoubtedly  there  was  much  true  feeling  of 
regret  amongst  Scotchmen  for  the  departed  glories  of  their 
separate  nationhood,  sentiments  which  were  carefully  fanned 
by  the  Jacobite  faction,  whose  object  was  to 'em  broil  the  two 
countries,  and  by  reviving  the  old  alliance  between  France  and 
Scotland  to  overthrow  the  results  of  the  revolution  of  1688. 
But  real  independent  nationhood  was  lost,  not  in  1707,  but 
in  1603,  when  the  Scottish  king  united  to  his  old  hereditary 
dominions  tbe  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Act  of  Union  was  the  work  of  wise 
statesmen  in  both  countries,  and  was  due  to  a  strong  sense 
amongst  thinking  people  that  it  waa  for  the  mutual  advan- 
tage of  both.  The  Scottish  determination  to  unite'  only  on 
terms  of  trade  equality,  and,  rather  than  join  in  a  Union 
upon  terms  of  inferiority  to  Englishmen,  to  alter  the  sue- 
cession  to  the  Crown  by  tbe  Act  of  Security,  and  so  to 
revive  the  separate  nationhood  of  Scotland,  waa  worthy  of 
a  proud  and  courageous  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
stand  made  by  the  English  statesmen  for  an  '  incorporating ' 
Union  justified  their  prescience  that  through  the  medium  of 
a  single  Parliament  governing  the  whole  island  a  real  sense 
of  common  citizenship  would  in  time  grow  up.  The  anticipa- 
tions of  statesmen  in  1707,  and  their  hopes  for  many  years  pre- 
viously, have  been  singularly  justiBed  by  the  course  of  British 
history  for  a  period  of  now  nearly  two  centuries.  Yet  there 
are  still  some  amongst  us  who  can  see  only  in  that  wise  and 
beneficent  measure  a  mean  surrender  of  national  rights  on 
the  one  part,  and  on  the  other  an  almost  cowardly  avoidance 
of  a  great  and  pressing  danger.  The  history  of  two  hundred 
years  has  taught  Scotchmeu,  though  perhaps  not  Mr.  Spald- 
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ing,  to  see  ia  '  the  Bod  and  eorrowfa'  Union '  of  Andrew 
Fairuervice  the  most  beneficial  meaanre  that  Scotland  has 
ever  known. 

It  is  to  the  historjf  of  Parliament  since  that  date  that 
Mr.  Spalding's  tables  and  statistics  are  applicable.  Parlia- 
ment has,  he  says,  two  functions  to  perform— that  of  legis- 
lating, and  that  of  debating  in  the  process  of  controlling 
administration, — and  he  observes  with  troth  that  the  ainonnt 
of  time  devoted  to  the  one  function  necessarily  reduces  the 
time  available  for  the  performance  of  the  other. 

'  The  work  in  ench  branch  ia  aiisccptible  of  analysis.  We  can 
determioc  how  many  Acta  of  Parliament,  pHssed  in  any  onu  yar, 
apply  to  the  'ivhole  of  the  Ucitid  Kingdom,  and  how  many  affect  only 
the  interexta  of  its  component  parbi.  We  can  al«o  determine  by  the 
help  of  "  Hansard,"  with  less  rigid  but  nevertheless  approximate  ac- 
curacy, how  many  debates  took  place  which  wer«  conducted  for  some 
purpoiea  other  than  the  direct  promotion  of  legia'ation,  and  what  pru- 
portion  of  tliem  related  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  to  eich  component 
titate.  These  two  analyses  will  fumisli  the  information  which  we 
seek  ;  the  solid  basis  of  fact  upon  which  conclusions  may  be  founded 
with  safety,  instead  of  the  shifting  SHud  of  speculation  and  of  theory.' 

In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  an  analysis  of  legisl:ttion  is 
given  between  1707  and  1800,  and  between  1801  and  1890, 
and  an  analysis  of  debates  for  the  latter  period,  i.e.  since 
the  Irish  Union ;  and  to  diminish  the  risk  of  the  results 
being  vitiated  by  exceptional  years,  the  numbers  have  been 
averaged  over  a  apace  of  ten  years  for  each  year. 

Between  lOSS  and  1696  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  passed, 
we  are  told,  an  average  of  16'6  public  general  statutes  per 
annum,  and  between  1696  and  1707  an  average  of  5'9 
statutes  per  annum.  In  the  first  decade  after  the  Union  of 
1707,  Parliament  passed  an  annual  average  of  16*0  British, 
or,  to  nse  Mr.  Spalding's  term,  Federal,  statutes — 12-3 
pnrely  English,  and  2*2  purely  Scotch.  In  the  last  years 
before  1801,  these  Sgures  had  become  81-0  Federal,  90*5 
English,  and  17'5  Scotch.  The  figures  are  given  in  tables 
for  each  decade  from  1707  to  1800.  The  subject  ia  similarly 
treated  after  1800.  Comparing  the  decade  1821-30  (being 
the  first  after  the  amalgamation  of  the  British  and  Irish 
Exchequers,  when,  of  course,  separate  money  bills  for  Ire- 
land ceased)  with  the  decade  1881-90,  we  find  the  figures 
given  as  follows:— 1821-30:  Federal  (United  Kin^om) 
statutes,  34  4;  British,  7'0 ;  England  and  Ireland,  1*2; 
England,   252;    Scotland,   6-3;    Ireland,   19-5.      1881-90: 
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Federal  Btatntes,  29-0;  BrItUh,  1-0  j  England  and  Ireland, 
3-6;  England,  57-7;  Scotland,  9-2;  Ireland,  18-4. 

How  BmaU,  exclaims  Mr.  SpaJding,  is  the  amoant  of 
'Federal'  legislation,  how  large  the  amount  of  *  States' 
legislation  t  Averaging  the  results  of  the  last  seven  decades, 
he  finds  that  less  than  a  third  of  onr  legislatioa  has  been 
for  the  D^nited  Kingdom  (p.  61).     Moreover,  'The  average 

*  of  "  Federal "  legislation  has  been  decreasing  since  1820, 
'  whilst  the  average  of  "  States "  legislation  has,  on  the 

*  whole,  increased.'    It  is  clear,  he  says,  '  that  after  the 

*  lapse  of  seventy  years  the  possibility  of  "  Federal "  legisla- 

*  tion  has  decreased.    The  Union  of  1800  has  not,  therefore, 

*  made  for  unity  in  law.'  Great  is  his  triumph  over  Pro- 
fessor Dicey.  '  With  such  a  series  of  figures  before  ns,' 
says  Mr.  Spalding, '  we  are  able  to  estimate  at  its  proper 
'  value  the  politicaJ  dogma  that  it  is  the  acknowledged  duty 
'  of  members  of  the  Hoose  of  Commons  to  consult  for  the 
'  interests  of  the  whole  nation,  and  not  to  safeguard  the 
'  interests  of  particular  localities  or  countries.*  Now  in  the 
name  of  common  sense,  what  does  this  mean  ?  Surely  it  was 
the  acknowledged  duty  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other  Scotch  and 
English  members,  in  supporting  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Irish  Church,  a  '  State'  Bill,  to  consider  the  interests  of 
the  whole  nation,  aa  well  as  of  Ireland,  and  of  Irish  members 
not  to  blind  themselves  to  the  general  interest  by  looking 
only  at  their  own.  The  other  conclusion  drawn  from  these 
statistics  is  that  English  *  State  *  legislation  has  increased 
to  the  detriment  of  Scotch  and  Irish  *  State '  legislation. 

A.  similar  examination  is  made  into  the  exercise  by  Parlia- 
ment of  its  *  debating '  function,  and  the  number  of  Federal, 
English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  debates  is  arranged  in  colamns, 
BO  as  to  show  the  number  of  each  class  taking  the  annual 
average  of  each  decade  since  the  Irish  Union ;  and  the  con- 
clusion is  arrived  at  that  the  debating  power  of  Parliament 
has  been  more  and  more  concentrated  upon  '  States  *  ques- 
tions.    There  was,  it  seems, 

'  a  decrease  in  the  total  of  "  States  "  discussiona  duriog  the  two  decades 
1841-60 ;  a  decrease  accounted  for  entirely  by  the  caasation  of  Ae 
presaore  of  liinh  debatei.  Those  decadea  include  a  period  of  lull  in  the 
ttoiy  of  Irish  discontent,  as  it  ia  told  in  the  records  of  Parliament — 
a  lull  which  waa  due,  not  to  any  diminution  of  Irish  discontent,  but 
to  the  &ct  that  it  was  very  meagrely  repreoented  in  the  Uouae  of 
Commona.'   (P.  72.) 

Curiously  enough,  though  the  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Mr. 
Spalding,  in  these  same  two  deca4ea,  when  Ireland  waa  so 
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meagrely  represented,  the  annual  average  of  Irish  '  State ' 
legislation  appears  to  have  been  higher  than  at  anj  pre- 
vious or  subsequent  period  since  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Exchequers. 

We  confess  we  think  these  elaborate  tables  and  statistics 
of  very  little  value.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  the  real 
meaning  of  this  distinction  between  '  Federal '  and  '  States  ' 
statutes,  between  '  Federal '  and  '  States '  debates,  upon 
which  such  portentous  conclusions  are  founded?  In  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  it  ia  merely  a  question  of  convenience, 
whether  to  pass  a  law  for  Great  Britain  in  one  statute 
applicable  to  the  whole,  or  in  two  portions,  one  for  England, 
another  for  Scotland.  So  with  regard  to  laws  applicable  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  it  is  a  question  of  convenience  whether 
one  statute,  two  statutes,  or  three  statutes  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Keform  Acts,  for  instance,  have  been  passed  sepa- 
rately for  England  and  Scotland.*  Therefore,  in  the  reckon- 
ing of  the  tables,  these  are '  States  '  statutes.  Other  statutes 
are  made  applicable  to  England  and  Scotland  by  means  of  a 
definition  clause,  as  that  in  Scotland  *  County  Court  Judge ' 
means  '  Sheriff,'  '  Chairman  of  County  Council '  means 
'  Convener,'  '  High  Court  of  Justice  '  means  '  Court  of  Ses- 
'  sion,'  '  London  Gazette '  means  '  Edinburgh  Gazette,'  and  so 
forth.  Therefore,  in  the  reckoning  of  the  tables,  these  are 
'  Federal  etatates.'  Probably  most  Scottish  legal  practi- 
tioners and  representatives  think  this  latter  method  a  clumsy 
way  of  legislating,  and  prefer  to  have  their  own  statutes  passed 
in  separate  Acts,  and  no  doubt  this  is  oae  reason  for  the 
growth  of  '  States '  as  compared  with  '  Federal '  statutes. 
We  do  nor  for  a  moment  believe  that  English  and  Scotch 
'  States  legislation  is  tending  in  substance  to  diverge,  and 
no  evidence  of  this  can  be  given  without  not  merely  counting 
statutes,  but  examining  their  contents  as  well.  Mr.  Spald- 
ing makes  no  attempt  to  do  this.  Yet  without  statistics  it 
may  be  stated  almost  as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge, 
that  it  has  become  increasingly  impossible  with  a  great  deal 
of  legislation  to  attempt  to  treat  England  and  Scotland 
differently.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  pass, 
say,  a  '  Ground  Game  Act,'  a  '  Compensation  for  Improve- 
'  ments  Act,'  a  '  Free  Education  Act,'  a  '  Bank  Holiday  Act,' 
an  'Allotments  Act,'  or  most  of  the  other  Acts  affecting 
'  the  social  life  and  well-being  of  the  people,'  for  England 

*  On  the  last  occasion,  however,  of  a  '  RepreseDtAtion  of  the  People 
Act,'  a  new  departure  was  made,  and  the  three;  kingdoms  were  d^t 
with  in  the  same  Act  of  Parliament. 
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and  not  for  Scotland,  or  vice  ver»d.  By  *  Federal '  or  by 
'  States '  statates,  it  matters  not  a  jot  which,  the  united 
Parliament  applies  them  to  both  kingdoms ;  and  thns  the 
United  Parliament  does,  Mr.  Spalding  notwithstanding,  tend 
to  nnitj  in  law. 

When,  however,  the  statistical  method  is  extended  from 
itatutet,  which,  though  they  are  not  read,  can  at  least  be 
counted,  to  dtbatf*,  the  conclusions  arrived  at  become  incon- 
ceivably shadowy.  '  What,'  pertinently  inquires  Mr.  Spald- 
ing, 'ia  a  debate?'  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
legislative  function  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  considered 
separately,  and  therefore  the  debates  in  question  exclude 
those  which  have  taken  place  when  the  House  was  attempting 
to  legislate.     '  The  line  between  a  mere  conversation,  or  a 

*  verbal  skirmish,  and  a  set  debate  cannot  be  rigidly  drawn ' 
(p.  65),  and  thus  judgement  must  be  exercised  in  the  selec- 
tion of  *  debates '  for  our  stati^ticB.  '  Hansard '  was  not  as 
complete  a  record  of  parliamentary  proceedings  in  1800  as  it 
is  to-day.  Discussions  upon  all  motions  and  amendments 
not  connected  with  Bills  are  *  debates  '  for  our  present  pur- 
pose ;  and  as  Mr.  Spalding  considers  that  even  on  Bills 
amendments  to  motions  on  going  into  Committee,  and 
motions  for  '  instmctiona '  to  Committee,  are  almost  always 

*  obstructive,'  *  debates '  on  these  occasions,  as  well  as  on 
motions  for  leave  to  bring  in  Bills — which  be  thinks  super- 
fluous— are  reckoned  as  '  debates,'  and  not  as  parliamentary 
proceedings  in  the  furtherance  of  legislation.  Thus,  Mr. 
Gladstone's  great  speech  introducing  the  Home  Rale  Bill  of 
1886,  and  the  subseqnent  discussion,  are  not  counted  as  part 
of  the  debate  on  the  Bill,  but  as  conversation  unconnected 
with  the  legislative  work  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  when,  having  grasped  a  proper  conception  of  'debates,* 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Tables  of  Statistics,  we  turn 
our  attention  to  the  distinction  between  a  '  Federal '  and 
a  '  States  *  debate,  darkness  once  more  settles  upon  our 
investigations.  A  '  States  debate '  is  a  '  debate '  which  con- 
cerns the  affairs  of  a  particular '  State.'  So  we  are  told. 
But  this  is  just  where  the  difficulty  comes  in.  Miss  Cass  is 
alleged  to  have  been  wrongfully  arrested  by  hired  myrmidons 
of  the  law  in  Regent  Street.  The  rights  and  liberty  of  the 
subject  have  been  invaded,  and  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
members  barn  with  equal  indignation.  Or  a  riot  takes  place, 
let  us  suppose,  between  the  ofScers  of  the  law  and  the 
people  in  Skye.    Are  debates  on  such  subjects  as  these 

*  States '  or  '  Federal '  debates  P    Is  the  first  a  purely  English 
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debate  becaaae  Begent  Street  is  in  London,  and  the  latter 
a  parely  Scotch  debate  because  Skye  is  in  Scotland?  Is 
the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  London  of  no  importance  to 
Scotchmen  or  Irishmen — one  of  those  matters  with  which 
in  an  ideal  constitntiou  they  would  have  no  right  to  meddleP 
How  is  it  possible,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  to 
baild  up  statistics  of  any  value  upon  such  an  arbitrary  selec- 
tion of  facts?  The  fact  is  that  Parliament  in  criticising 
and  controlling  the  executive  does  not  show  the  slightest 
tendency  to  act  upon  a  '  State '  theory-  of  its  functions.  It 
considers  itself,  and  rightly,  as  the  supreme  judge  of 
administration  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  And  the 
attempt  to  distinguish  between  Federal  and  State  debates  ia 
vain.    The  distinction  is  entirely  artificial  and  anreal. 

According  to  Mr.  Spalding's  version  of  Scottish  history, 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  last  century  that  the  period  of 
resistance  by  Scotchmen  to  the  national  subjection  esta- 
blished by  the  Act  of  Union  came  to  an  end.  In  his  mind 
the  Scottish  people  in  the  eighteenth  century  were  evi- 
dently identified  with  those  Highland  clans  who  obeyed  the 
commands  of  their  Jacobite  chiefs.  A  study  of  Mr.  Mac- 
kinnon's  work,  and  of  the  history  of  Mr.  John  Hill  Burton, 
would  set  him  right  on  such  matters  as  these.  He  is  on 
firmer  ground  when  he  asserts  that,  for  some  years  after 
1707,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  was  greatly  to  blame 
for  the  recklessness  with  which  it  gave  offence  to  Scottish 
national  feeling,  thereby  unfortunately  checking  the  growth 
of  that  sense  of  common  citizenship  which  it  was  the  object 
of  the  statesmen  of  1 707  to  promote.  He  is  also  right  in 
stating  that  by  the  close  of  the  century  alt  hostile  feeling 
between  the  two  nations  had  died  out,  and  that  the  political 
discontent  of  that  period  had  nothing  to  do  with  Scotch  and 
Englitjh  antipathy,  but  was  founded  on  British  dissatisfaction 
with  the  policy  of  the  British  Government. 

The  first  half  of  the  present  century,  Mr.  Spalding  tells 
us,  was  a  '  period  of  acquiescence  '  on  the  part  of  Scotland 
with  the  Union  settlement,  thongh  national  feeling  flamed 
high  once  more  in  1826,  when  it  was  proposed  to  abolish 
what  he  describes  as  the  'horrible  Scotch  1/.  note.' 
The  'greasy  currency'  (p.  145)  was  happily  rescued  from 
Southern  attack  by  this  outbreak  of  Scottish  patriotism,  and 
till  1850  the  period  of  acquiescence  was  otherwise  andis- 
turbed.  From  that  year  to  the  present  time  there  has  been 
an  ever-growing  feeling  of  uneasiness  in  Scotland.  A  cry 
for  an  increase  of  members,  which  has  been  satisfied,  was 
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followed  by  a  cry  for  a  *  Minister  for  Scotland,'  which  baa 
also  been  satisBed ;  and  now,  as  the  twentieth  century  is 
almost  dawning,  the  Scottish  people  have  made  ap  their 
minds  that  what  is  needed  is  the  separation  once  more  of 
the  Legislatures  of  England  and  Scotland,  each  Legislature 
liaving  the  control  of  it^  ovta  separate  National  Executive. 
Before  we  examine  the  elaborate  constitution  offered  us  by  our 
English  Ahb^  Sieyes,  let  us  inquire  into  the  evidence  of  the 
alleged  Scottish  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  principal  article 
of  the  Act  of  Union  of  1707— viz,  the  article  which  estab- 
lished a  single  Parliament  for  the  whole  of  Great  Britain. 

At  the  last  Reform  Act  Scotland  obtained  an  addition 
of  twelve  members  to  its  representation  in  the  Huose  of 
Commons,  and,  by  virtue  of  statutes  passed  in  1885  and 
1887,  a  Scottish  Secretary  was  established,  to  whom  was 
transferred  almost  the  whole  Scottish  business  previously 
administered,  along  with  English  business,  by  varions 
British  departments.  Before  this  legislation  the  conduct  of 
Scotch  business  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  it  was  thought  in  Scotland  that 
if  a  minister  with  Cabinet  rank  were  for  the  future  entrusted 
with  Scotch  business,  the  much-complained-of  neglect  of 
Scoteh  parliamentary  business  would  no  longer  be  felt. 
Thus  the  Scotch  were  successful  in  each  case  in  getting 
their  demands  satisfied.  Not,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Spalding  in- 
accnrately  but  repeatedly  observes,  was  a  Scotch  '  Secretary 
'  of  State'  created,  for  no  such  official  now  exists;  but  a 
Scoteh  '  Secretary,'  to  whom  have  been  transferred  very 
large  powers  hitherto  exercised  by  the  Home  Secretary 
and  other  Ministers,  now  conducts  business  of  very  various 
kinds  relating  to  Scotland,  and  during  the  last  and  the 
present  Government  the  '  Secretary  '  has  been  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet.  These  changes  were,  as  Mr.  Spalding  says, 
'  in  fact  an  administrative  revolution.'  They  have,  never- 
theless, been  very  cordially  accepted,  even  by  those  who  at 
the  time  opposed  their  adoption,  the  present  Scottish  Secre- 
tary— Lord  Balfour — having  in  1883  taken  the  principal  part 
in  rejecting  the  proposals  of  the  Government  to  give  effect  tu 
tbem.  Still,  they  are  administrative  changes  only,  and  there- 
fore of  a  kind  absolutely  distinct  from  those  which,  according 
to  Mr.  Spalding,  the  Scottish  people  are  now  demanding. 

A  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1872,  by  the  late 
Sir  David  Wedderbum,  is  quoted  as  the  commencement  of 
the  modem  claim.  '  Would,'  said  the  speaker,  '  that  Scot- 
'  land  was  like  the  Isle  of  Man  I '  (p.  164).    ifv.  Gladstone, 
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however,  at  that  time  characteristically  '  feared  that  the  sob- 
'  ject  was  not  jet  ripe ; '  aod  he  went  ao  far  as  to  express 
strong  disapproval  *  of  any  division  of  the  interests  of  the 
'  three  kingdoms.'  In  1877  the  late  Sir  George  Campbell 
called  attention  to  the  neglect  of  Scotch  hosiness ;  bnt  no 
further  debate  took  place  even  remotely  connected  with  a 
demand  for  a  Scottish  Legislature  till  in  1887  a  rambling 
amendment  to  the  Address  was  moved  inviting  Lord  Salis- 
bury's Government  to  introduce  measures  for  relegating 
Scotch  and  other  local  affairs  to  local  representative  bodies. 
This  proposal  was  not  seriously  regarded  either  in  or  out  of 
Scotland,  or  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  seriously  intended  by  its  supporters.  Two  years 
later  a  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Clarke  and  supported  by 
Dr.  Hunter  in  favour  of  establiahing  a  '  national  Parliament ' 
for  Scotland,*  which  was  to  have  full  control  over  a  Scottish 
executive  government.  It  was,  of  course,  rejected.  Every 
year  since  1889  this  subject  has  been  raised  and  debated, 
and  nowf  '  for  seven  years  Federation  has  been  the  settled 
'  policy  of  the  majority  of  the  Scotch  members — the  only 
'  method  by  which,  in  their  opinion,  the  burden  of  Scotland 
'  can  be  removed.' 

This  formidable  conclusioQ  we  are  led  to  believe  has  been 
arrived  at  by  the  Scotch  people  by  slow  degrees.  *  Acqui- 
'  escence'  with  the  Union  ended  about  1850,  and  ever  since 
the  sense  of  the  failure  of  the  '  incorporating  *  Union  of 
1707  has  been  gradually  borne  in  upon  the  Scottish  mind, 
till  ID  the  present  d^  nothing  will  satisfy  it  short  of  the 
substitution  for  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  '  Federal '  for  a 
'  Unitarian '  Constitution.  Mr.  Spalding  is  singularly  re- 
ticent as  to  the  names  of  those  Scotchmen  who  have  urged 
upon  their  countrymen  so  far-reaching  a  policy.  The 
patriotic  aspirations  and  emotions  of  that  people  have, 
doring  the  last  quarter  of  a    century,    apparently  been 

*  voiced  *  by  the  late  Sir  David  Wedderbum,  the  late  Sir 
George  Campbell,  and  Professor  Hunter,  of  Aberdeen.  We 
are  told  of  no  great  meetings  in  Edinburgh  or  in  Glasgow, 
or  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  to  advocate  the  cause.  We  are 
told  of  debates  on  the  Address  in  an  empty  or  somnolent 
House  of  Commons,  and  sad  reference  is  made  to  the  fre- 
quency with  which  patriotic  exertions  to  restore  to  Scotland 
its  ancient  dignity  have  been  rendered  abortive  by  the 
slackness  of  seventy-two  Scotch  members  in  maintaining  a 

*  Hansard,  vol.  S35,  c.  68.  t  Fedention  and  Empire,  p.  173. 
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Hotue  of  Oommons  qnorum  of  forty.  Totes  and  speeches, 
not  less  than  statntes,  deserre  to  be  weighed  as  welt  as 
counted.  Surely,  till  the  advocacy  of  the  separation  of  the 
Scotch  and  English  Legislatures  has  been  taken  up  by 
Scotchmen  who  have  the  ear  of  their  countrymen,  and  who 
stand  high  in  their  esteem  for  political  sagacity,  it  is  vain 
to  talk  of  the  eager  desire  of  the  Scotch  people  for  snch  a 
momentous  change  in  the  Constitntion. 

Strange,  indeed,  are  the  ways  in  which  history  is  written. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Spalding  is  absolutely  sincere 
and  conscientious  in  his  laboured  reasonings  to  prove  the 
gradual  yet  steady  progress  of  opinion  in  Scotland  towards 
the  demand  for  a  Scottish  Parliament.  According  to  him, 
from  1850  to  1896  there  has  been  one  continuous  movement, 
based  upon  Scottish  considerations,  towards  this  result.  It 
is  accounted  for  and  justified  iu  the  tables,  digrams,  and 
statistics  of  his  work.  Yet  it  is  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty 
and  it  is  common  knowledge  that  no  sane  man  in  Scotland 
for  the  last  centnry  and  a  half  ever  dreamt  of  reviving  a 
Scottish  Parliament  till  the  discussions  on  the  Irish  Home 
Rule  Bill  of  1886  had  involved  a  political  party  in  argu- 
mentative meshes,  oat  of  which  a  system  of  Federalism 
afforded  the  only  logical  escape.  Let  the  facta  of  the  case 
be  plainly  stated.  The  demand  for  Scotch  Home  Rule  is 
not  of  home  growth.  It  has  not  been  caused  by  the  pressure 
of  Scottish  interests  or  Scottish  feeling.  The  constitutional 
system  of  Scotland  is  to  he  turned  upside  down  in  order  to 
forward  an  Irish  and  not  a  Scottish  policy — in  the  interests 
of  a  mere  party  necessity  which  compels  the  alliance  of  a 
British  minority  with  an  Irish  Home  Rule  vote. 

We  hare  dealt  with  the  Scotch  case  at  some  length, 
because  it  is  there  that  Mr.  Spaldiug  thinks  that  he  can 
find  the  strongest  ailments  for  the  adoption  of  a  '  federal- 
'  ising '  policy ;  but  we  should  misrepresent  his  work  if  we 
left  out  of  sight  his  contention  that  the  '  burden '  imposed 
on  England  by  the  two  incorporating  Unions  is  also  a  very 
heavy  one.  It  was,  however,  not  till  the  Parliament  of 
1892-1895  that  England  gave  articulate  expression  to  its 
perception  of  '  the  harden.'  Lord  Salisbnry  spoke  of  a 
*  Celtic  fringe.'  Professor  Dicey  has  suggested  that  the 
local  representative  in  Parliament  should  not  allow  his  local 
sentiments  to  overpower  the  sense  of  the  duty  which  he 
owes  to  the  nation  as  a  whole : — 

'  AEark  ihe  absurd  dilemma  upon  the  horns  of  which  the  advocates 
of  die  priiaent  Hyatem  impale  tbenuelves.     When  Irish  and   Scotch 
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tnembera  exerciu  tbeir  tin<loubted  constitutional  riglit  to  vote  upon 
English  "  Slate  "  questions,  they  are  cnnfronted  by  the  majeiitic  form 
or  the  Prime  Mioister,  who  asHurea  them  that  they  are  merely  Celtic 
fringes,  and  exhorts  them  to  content  themaelres  with  endeavouring  to 
unravel  their  own  tangles,  and  aot  to  attempt  to  meddle  with  affairs 
that  do  not  concern  them.  If  the  good  folk  take  heed  to  this  precept, 
and  end««Tour  to  obey  it,  a  learned  Oxford  professor  starts  up  and 
points  out  to  them  that  they  are  acting  in  a  shockingly  unconstitutional 
manner,  because  it  is  not  their  duty  "  to  saf^uard  the  interesia  of 
particular  countries."  Between  (he  politician  and  the  professor,  what 
are  the  poor  fellows  to  do  ?  They  must  not  interfere  with  English 
affairs  because  they  are  merely  Celtic  fringes ;  they  must  not  confine 
themi^lvea  to  their  national  interests  because  that  in  grossly  unconsti- 
tutional. The  result  of  1l>e  two  doctrines  appears  U>  be  what  1  have 
already  indicated — namely,  that  Scotch  and  Irish  membera  should 
content  themselves  with  voting  Supplies,  and  tatting  part  in  that  im- 
portant but  somewhat  uninteresting  section  of  busineM  which  has  been 
termed  Federal,  and  that  they  should  surrender  the  control  of  their 
own  State  afiairs  to  the  management  of  England.  "  What  union 
could  we  have  with  Great  Britain  but  a  union  of  debt  and  taxation  7  " 
exclaimed  an  Irish  member  towards  the  end  of  the  last  oentury.  It 
would  seem  as  ifsuch  a  union  were  the  ideal  of  some  modem  statesmen.'* 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  comment  upon  thia  passage. 
Perhaps  there  ia  as  little  need  for  disGUSsing  Mr.  Spalding's 
carious  contention  that  it  is  right  that  Ireland  should  have 
in  the  Hoase  of  Commons  a  representation  exceeding  by 
twenty  members  the  nnmber  to  which  an  eqaal  popnlation  of 
Englishmen  wonld  be  entitled.  Donbtless  our  readers  will 
remember  that  Mr,  Gladstone  argued  some  years  ago  that 
remoteness  from  the  metropolis  afforded  a  claim  for  higher 
proportionate  representation  at  Westminster  j  so  that  the 
Orkneys,  and  the  Hebrides,  and  the  West  of  Ireland  wonld 
properly  send  a  larger  proportionate  number  of  members  to 
the  Honse  of  Commons  than  Bedford,  or  Brighton,  or  Kent. 
But  Mr.  Spaldiug  proceeds  on  different  reasoning.  It  is,  if 
we  understand  him  rightly,  simply  betMuse  Iriahmeo  are 
fewer  than  Englishmen,  not  because  they  live  at  a  greater 
distance  fiom  Westminster,  that  tbey  shonld  enjoy  pre- 
ferential treatment.  In  limited  liability  companies  means 
are  taken  to  prevent  the  swamping  of  small  shai^eholders  by 
large  ones ;  and  so 

'  in  a  partnership  of  nations,  the  small  partners  have  an  undoubted 
right  to  be  protected  against  the  overwhelming  vote  of  the  large  one. 
This  protection  is  afforded  in  the  most  practical  manner  by  the  system 
of  making  the  constituencies  of  England  contain  a  larger  number  of 


*  Federation  and  Empire,  p.  121. 
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olectoTS  than  tliow  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  It  dirniniah^B  the  voting 
power  of  the  predominant  partner.  The  facU  which  have  been  already 
adduced  prove  that  a  reduction  of  ihe  voting  power  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  one  common  vhIua  would,  under  our  present  Constitution, 
be  an  act  of  tyranny  perpetrattKl  under  tlie  name  of  justice.'    (P.  124,) 

'Is  not  one  man  as  good  as  another?'  a  clemocratic 
candidate  once  triumphantly  demanded  of  a  sympathetic 
audience.  '  Of  course  he  is,  and  better  too  I '  came  the 
prompt  reply  from  an  Irishman  in  the  crowd,  who  with  bis 
native  wit  at  once  seized  the  true  principle  upon  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Spalding  are  anxioas  to  build.  To  an 
ordinary  mind  the  fact  that  every  seven  thousand  Irishmen 
have  a  representative  in  the  joint  Parliament,  whilst  it  re- 
quires ten  thousand  Englishmen  to  have  the  same  privilege, 
seems  unjust  to  England.  Yet  it  is  one  of  those  *  burdens  ' 
resulting  from  the  incorporating  Union  of  ISOO,  which,  as 
we  have  seen,  Mr.  Spalding  has  no  intention  of  '  lifting.' 
It  is  a  question  chieBy  between  Elngland  and  Ireland,  for 
the  Scotch  have  obtained  representation  proportionate  to 
their  numbers,  and  never  dreamed  of  that  Irish  principle 
upon  which  they  are  entitled  to  more.  Mr.  Spalding 
imagines,  oddly  enongb,  that  Unionist  stutesmen  regard  the 
'  sacro-sanct  Acta  of  Union '  as  laws  which  must  never  be 
touched.  Both  Acts  have,  of  course,  on  several  occasions 
been  amended  with  general  approval ;  and  it  is  due  to  an 
alteration  of  the  Act  of  Union  that  the  Scotch  members 
have  been  increased  from  forty-live  to  seventy-two,  and 
proportionately  increased  as  compared  with  the  representa- 
tion of  England.  Is  it  only  as  against  England  that  such 
changes  can  legitimately  be  made  9 

Of  the  'burden  of  Ireland'  due  to  the  Act  of  J 800  we 
need  hardly  speak  here.  For  the  laBt  ten  years  it  has  been 
the  object  of  one  of  the  great  parties  of  the  kingdom  to 
insist  upon  the  grievances  by  that  statute  inflicted  upon  Insh- 
men ;  and  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  how  much  more  griev- 
ously before  than  after  the  Union  the  Irish  suffered  from 
the  English  connexion.  That  there  are  any  differences  of 
character  between  Englishmen,  Scotchmen,  and  Irishmen, 
beyond  what  have  been  caused  by  the  laws  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected,  Mr.  Spalding  vehemently  denies.  The 
Lowland  Scots  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century  showed,  he 
declares,  exactly  the  same  individual  characteristics  as  the 
Irish  peasants  of  to-day.  And  if  this  is  so,  a  captious  critic 
might  suggest  that  people  so  entirely  similar  might  surely 
live  beat  ander  the  same  political  system  and  the  same  tt^ws. 
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Why  split  up  into  three  States  those  whom  the  difference  of 
political  treatment  has  hitherto  alone  caaaed  to  diEFer  P 

Mr.  Spalding's  conclusions  from  his  elaborate  inqniry  into 
the  working  of  our  existing  Constitution  it  is  best  to  give 
in  hia  own  words  :— 

'1.  That  Parliameut,  tfarougb  over-prestmre  of  busiaess,  has  been 
since  about  1850  incapable  of  transBctiiig  efficiently  all  the  legislative 
and  ndminiatrative  biieiness  which  is  demanded  of  it. 

'  S.  That  thia  over-presaure  has  resulted  from  the  increaaiug  demands 
for  separate  legialatioo  aod  administration  by  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  and  more  especially  for  the  separate  demands  of  England. 

'  3.  Tliat  these  separate  demands  still  tend  to  increase,  to  the  injury 
not  only  of  the  intereatd  of  each  State,  but  of  Imperial  interests. 

'4.  That  the  injury  to  Imperial  interests  affucla  more  especially 
those  which  relate  to  foreign  and  coloaial  aSaira. 

'  5.  That  the  working  of  the  present  system  is  sapping  the  funda- 
mental doctrine  of  all  constitutional  and  democratic  goverument — 
namely,  that  all  laws  shall  be  aaBent«d  to  by  the  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  thoae  who  will  be  compelled  to  obey  them. 

'  6.  That  it  tends  to  divest  members  of  Parliament  of  respousibility 
to  their  constituents. 

'7.  That  it  tends  to  encourage  the  formation  of  null  political 
groups  in  Parliament. 

'  8.  That  each  nation  is  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  conscious  of  these 
disadvantages,  or  of  some  of  them,  and  is  seeking,  with  more  or  less 
definiteness  of  turn,  to  escape  from  them. 

'  9.  That  the  causes  which  brought  about  the  incorporating  Union 
did  not  originato  in  the  permanent  desires  or  needs  of  the  incorporated 
States.'  (P.  223.) 

How,  then,  can  these  '  burdens '  upon  each  of  the  three 
'  nations  '  be  removed  9  How  can  the  House  of  Commons 
regain  the  capacity  it  possessed  before  X850  of  girtng  ample 
and  efficient  attention  to  Imperial  legislation  and  adminis- 
tration, to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  to  the 
colonies,  and  to  India?  The  answer  is,  by  adopting  a  system 
of  federation  for  what  is  in  fact  not  one  State,  but  a  federa- 
tion of  three  States.  In  the  United  Kingdom  there  are  to 
be  four  representative  assemblies — the  House  of  Commons 
as  it  at  present  exists,  and  a  National  Assembly  of  a  single 
chamber,  elect«d  in  the  same  fasbiou  and  upon  the  same 
franchise,  for  England,  for  Scotland,  and  for  Ireland,  sitting 
respectively  in  London,  Edinbnrgh,  and  Dublin.  Each  State 
Assembly  is  to  have  full  control  of  ita  own  State  Executive, 
and  to  have  the  power  to  legislate  upon  its  own  State  affiurs. 
Each  is  to  have  its  cabinet,  consisting  of  a  president  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  a  president  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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a  miniBter  of  agriculture,  possiblj  a  fourth  minister  to 
superintend  railtvaje,  canals  and  inland  traffic,  and  a  Chan- 
celloTof  theEzcheqner.  'Each  minieter  iroald  be  provided 
'  with  a  separate  department,  and  the  control  of  those  de- 
'  partments  must  necessarily  fall  to  the  State  Assembly ' 
(p.  323).  These  changes  in  our  Constitution  appen-r  to 
Mr.  Spalding  to  be  in  themselves  quite  aHght  modifications 
of  the  present  system,  and  might  quite  conceivably  have 
been  self-developed  from  it.  Far  be  &om  us  to  set  a  limit 
to  the  power  of  '  evolution ' — that  DeuB  ex  machina  of  the 
nineteenth  century — but  we  may,  perhaps,  be  allowed  to 
point  out  that  to  remove  from  the  Parliament  at  West- 
minster the  power  of  malring  laws  for  the  '  State '  of  Eng- 
land, or  for  the  '  State '  of  Scotland,  or  for  the  *  State  '  of 
IrelEUid,  and  to  take  away  from  it  the  power  of  choosing  and 
controlling  those  who  govern  these  '  States,'  whilst  it  wonid 
doubtless  leave  to  the  House  of  Commons  ample  leisure  for 
'  Imperial '  business,  might  go  daugerousFy  near  to  leaving 
it  ultimately  a  mere  *  rudimentary  organ  '  of  the  Constitu- 
tion remaining  to  tell  future  generations  of  a  once  active 
past. 

Federalism  is  really  not  very  different  in  principle  from 
our  present  system,  says  Mr.  Spalding,  and  might  have 
grown  quite  naturally  out  of  it.  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish 
members  might  have  mutually  agreed  to  attend  only  to  the 
business  of  their  own  '  States,'  and  to  absent  themselves 
on  other  non- Imperial  occasions  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  BO  a  constitutional  custom  would  have  arisen. 
The  practice  might  then  have  grown  up  for  these  meetings 
of  States'  members  to  take  place  in  their  respective  capi^ 
cities,  and  a  further  stage  woald  have  been  reached  when 
the  conviction  grew 

'  that  the  efficiency  of  Parliament  would  be  further  increased  if  it  were 
not  compulsory  tt^t  the  States  represent ativeii  should  also  be  federal 
representatives.  At  this  point  constitutional  legiHlation  would  have  to 
be  passed  creating  States'  Assemblies  and  defining  their  powers  in  more 
or  leas  general  terms.'  ,  .  .  Thus '  we  should  have  arrived,  by  a  process 
of  evolution,  at  a  system  of  government  which  preeented  all  the 
essential  advantages  of  Federation,  and  which  did  nnt  involve  the 
creation  either  of  a  written  constitutton  or  of  a  constituent  aHsembly 
which  should  limit  the  sovereignty  of  the  Imperial  Farliameot.' 
(P.  253.) 

We  have  no  space  to  go  into  the  discussion  by  Mr.  Spald- 
ing of  the  constitution^  position  taken  up  by  Mr.  Dicey ; 
and  it  aeems  to  us  entimy  unnecessary  to  do  eo,  as  that 
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position  remains  both  anshaken  and  anassailable.  Ifc  is  per- 
fectly clear  that  a  constitution,  either  arrived  at  by  this 
imagined  process  of '  developemeat,'  or  the  direct  creation  of 
an  Act  of  Parliament,  would,  unless  put  under  the  protec- 
tion, and  made  subject  to  the  interpretation,  of  some  inde- 
pendent authority,  be  constitutionally  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament;  and  there  can  be  no  'true 
'  Federation  '  where  the  separate  '  States  '  have  no  indepen- 
dence of,  and  no  constitutional  rights  against,  the  Federa- 
tion. It  may  well  be  that,  with  regard  to  the  'State'  of 
England  at  least,  the  facts  wonid  not  correspond  with  the 
theory,  and  that  a  '  State'  in  theory  entirely  subject  to  the 
Sovereign  Parliament  at  Westminster  might  show  itself,  in 
the  event  of  difference,  in  fact,  too  strong  to  be  treated  as 
a  subject  State  by  its  constitutional  Sovereign ;  the  result 
being,  of  coarse,  confusion. 

Mr.  Spalding,  as  we  have  seen,  allows  no  written  conati- 
tntion,  nor  judicial  authority,  to  protect  State  rightfl.  Yet 
he  reserves  to  the  House  of  Lords  the  function — and  the 
sole  function — of  remitting  to  the  House  of  Commons  such 
State  Bills  as  appear  to  trench  upon  federal  ground.  When 
it  is  satisfied  that  a  States  Bill  does  not  exceed  the  powers 
of  the  'States'  Assembly,  the  House  of  Lords  is  to  be 
fuHctvs  officio,  and  is  to  have  no  power  of  amending  or 
rejecting  the  Bill  on  its  merits  (p.  306).  Thus  legislation, 
whether  State  or  Federal,  is  to  be  the  function  of  unicameral 
legislatures — a  system  which  hitherto  has  not  been  adopted 
by  any  people  that  could  be  looked  upon  as  affording  an 
example  to  this  country. 

'  It  will  bo  Boen,'  continueB  Mr,  Spalding,  '  tb»t  thus,  by  &  very 
■light  constitutional  cbange,  a  system  having  all  the  advaniagM  of 
Federation  might  be  evolved  out  of  oar  present  form  of  goveroment, 
.  .  .  The  StHteti  Assembliee  vould  be,  in  tact,  mere  ofiaboota  of  tbe 
Houre  of  CommoDB  for  tlie  purpose  of  dealing  with  particular  States 
questions. 

To  ug  the  changes  in  the  Constitution  involved  in  Mr. 
Spalding's  plan  appear  to  be  not  inconsiderable,  to  say  the 
least;  and  bow  can  the  States  AsBemblies, separately  elected 
by  each  State,  be  considered  offshoots  of  an  Imperial  House 
of  Commons  with  which  they  are  entirely  nnconneoted? 
Tbe  financial  arrangements  proposed,  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
follow.  The  State  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  to  frame 
the  State  budget,  and  to  have  under  his  control  the  State 
excise,  whilst  the  customs  are  to  be  reserved  for  the  Federal 
Government;  but '  all  taxes  are  to  be  federal,  and  to  be  col- 
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*  lected  by  the  Imperial  Government,*  vrhich  will  pay  into 
the  State  exchequer  the  Bom  required  for  State  ad- 
ministration ;  and  it  is  claimed  for  this  system  that  it  Trill 
involre  but  alight  chasge  in  existing  financial  armngements. 

Perhaps  oar  readers  may  not  take  the  same  view  aa  Mr. 
Spalding  of  the  slight  nature  of  the  proposed  changes  in 
the  Constitution.  But,  after  all,  the  great  question  is  not 
as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  suggested  alterations,  but  as  to 
whether  they  are  improvement  at  all ;  and  indeed  whether, 
in  the  words  of  Corlyle,  the  new  Constitution  will  '  march.' 
It  is  with  some  diffidence  that  we  approach  this  qaestion, 
for  soggestionB  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  seem 
likely  to  arise  are  said  to  be  based  upon  *  prophecy,'  a^inst 
which  arguments  beat  in  vain.  '  Its  baselessness  can  only 
'  be  proved  by  experience.'  But  surely  foresight  is  given 
as  in  order  to  save  ns  the  unpleasant  necessity  of  proving 
our  disasters  *by  experience.'  And  it  may  be  humbly 
asked,  seeing  that  a  constitntiou  has  been  invented  for 
OS  such  as  no  nation  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times  has 
ever  made  trial  of,  whether  its  patentee  can  dispense 
altogether  with  '  prophecy '  in  pressing  its  merits  upon 
the  public?  He  himself— though  he  does  not  share  the 
fears  of  others — thinks  that  '  safeguards '  may  not  alto- 
gether unreasonably  be  asked  for.  It  is,  he  thinks, '  con- 
'  ceivable '  that  in  Ireland,  before  the  healing  effect  of  the 
new  Constitution  had  had  time  to  work,  the  State  Legis- 
lature might  demand  control  over  some  matter  essentially 
federal,  and  it  is,  he  grants,  not  altogether  foolishneBS  to 
fear  that  the  Protestant  minority  in  Ulster  might  be 
oppressed  by  the  Dublin  Parliament.  In  short,  there  may 
be  a  real  *  danger  lest  the  Irish  State  Assembly  should  so 
'  act  as  to  offend  the  English  and  Scotch  notions  of  justice 
'  and  decency ; '  and  lest,  with  regard  to  any  of  the  States, 
a  conflict  should  arise  between  the  Federal  and  States 
executives  inimical  to  good  government.  What  safeguards 
should,  then,  be  taken  against  those  conceivably  possible 
risks  P  Simply  to  make  the  first  step  towards  Federation  a 
very  short  one.  Non-contentious  business,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, should  alone  be  delegated;  together  with  private 
bill  legislation,  'local  administration,  traffic,  the  poor  law, 

*  and  internal  trade.'  These  are  safeguards,  indeed,  as  they 
amount  to  a  denial  to  the  *  States'  of  almost  the  whole  of 
those  affairs  with  which  it  was  the  great  end  of  Federation  to 
entrust  to  them. 

Thus  the  first  step  to  the  grand  Federation  of  the  future 
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U  to  be  something  which  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  so- 
called  '  Gas  and  Water  Bill '  Home  Rale,  which  placed  a 
humble  part  at  the  last  Creneral  Election.  Very  maoj 
UnioniBte  have  long  favoured  the  delegation  of  private  bill 
legislation  to  local  tribanals ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  oolj  by  a 
Unionist  Administration  that  such  proposals  have  been 
made.  Unionists  also  are,  generally  speaking,  very  ready 
to  consider  projects  for  further  developing  local  self- 
government  in  the  three  countries  by  building  upon  the 
local  representative  bodies  which  now  perform  the  admini- 
strative local  business  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
But  the  proposal  to  substitute  three  National  Parliaments, 
with  executive  and  legislative  authority,  in  each  of  the  three 
'  States,'  for  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a 
very  different  matter,  and,  as  Mr.  Spalding  himself  per- 
ceives, must  be  based  upon  the  principle  that  the  United 
Kingdom  is  tn  fact  an  abrogation  of  different  States,  and 
that  its  people  do  not  constitute  one  nation. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the  proposed  first  step  towards  the 
new  Constitution  that  no  one  wants  to  take  it.  Neither 
England  nor  Scotland  wishes  to  approach  the  ultimate  goal 
of  Federation,  and  Irish  members  have  again  and  again 
declared  that  it  is  useless  to  offer  to  Ireland  anjthing  less 
than  Mr.  Gladstone  has  offered  her.  England  does  not 
wish  to  be  '  a  State.'  Scotland  does  not  really  hanker  after 
the  dignity  of  the  Isle  of  Man.  No  Irish  Home  Buler  ever 
speaks  in  Ireland  of  the  Irish  claim  to  State  rights.  Wales, 
the  only  part  of  the  kingdom  which  might,  perhaps,  aspire 
to  the  position  of  '  a  State,'  is  by  Mr.  Spalding  left;  entirely 
out  of  account,  and  is  treated  as  a  mere  aggregation  of 
English  counties.  Everyone  knows  that  it  is  Irish  feeltne, 
and  Irish  feeling  alone,  that  is  the  cause  of  the  Home  Rule 
policy  out  of  which  Federation  is  a  logical  developement, 
whilst  the  Irish  claim  itself  is  put  forward  by  Irishmen  not 
as  a  claim  to  extended  local  government,  to  provincial 
councils,  or  to  '  State '  rights,  but  as  a  national  claim  to 
govern  herself  as  a  separate  people  and  be  responsible  for 
her  own  fate. 

The  first  essential  in  the  making  or  mending  of  con- 
stitutions is  to  understand  thoroughly  the  condition  and 
circumstances  of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
It  is  of  irapoi-tance  no  doubt  to  study  and  to  analyse  the 
proceedings  of  Parliament  from  generation  to  generation, 
yet  unless  we  lift  our  eyes  from  Hansard  and  the  Statute 
Book  to  contemplate  the  changes  that  in  the  same  time 
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Lave  come  over  the  people  themselves,  we  shall  set  about 
our  work  with  little  prospect  of  bringing  it  to  a  faappy 
conclusion.  We  are  told  that  parliamentary  records  show 
the  unsuitableness  of  an  incorporating  union  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  England  and  Scotland — that  Union  which  the 
Scottish  historian  describes  as  '  the  happy  climax  of  the 
*  great  romance  of  our  history,' •  With  Burtou  we  believe 
that  the  Union  at  the  time  it  wae  made  was  the  work  of 
patriotic,  wise,  and  far-seeing  statesmanBhip ;  but  one  hundred 
and  ninety  years  have  passed  away,  and  Scotland  and 
England  have  become  better  acquainted,  not  merely  than 
they  were  before  1707,  but  than  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Captain  Burt  and  of  Pennant.  It  is  with  the  Great  Britain 
of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  we  have  to  deal. 
Commercial  intercourse,  travelling  facilities,  the  altered 
habits  of  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  have  brought  them 
together.  Considerations  other  than  political,  yet  fraught 
with  the  most  important  political  consequences,  have  made 
one  nation  out  of  two.  The  Northumberland  farmer  who 
moves  across  the  Border  does  not  find  himself  in  a  foreign 
land,  and  the  belief  that  each  people  is  now  living  under  a 
system,  and  with  laws  almost  totally  incomprehensible  to 
the  other,  is  ridiculously  unlike  the  truth. 

The  course  of  time  has  brought  into  harmony  their 
political  interests,  not  less  than  their  commercial  and  social 
interests.  What  do  we  hnd  to-day  in  British  politics? 
The  same  party  divisions  run  through  the  whole  island 
from  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groat's,  the  same  leaders 
appeal  to  the  one  side  and  the  other,  English  constituencies 
make  no  distinction  whatever  between  English  and  Scottish 
candidates,  and  Scottish  seats  are  harbours  of  refuge  to 
many  eminent  Englishmen  who  have  reason  to  doubt  the 
political  sympathies  of  their  own  countrymen. 

In  Mr,  Spalding's  book  there  is  an  utterly  inadequate 
appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  '  party '  in  our  parlia- 
mentary and  national  politics.  In  the  public  opinion  of 
Great  Britain,  amongst  British  members  of  Farliament, 
and  in  British  constituencies,  party,  not  nationality,  is  the 
governing  factor.  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith,  for  instance, 
are  enabled  by  coming  to  Scotland  to  find  seats  which  have 
been  'Liberal'  ever  since  1832 — in  England  an  almost 
impossible  task.  It  is  true  that  English  candidates  in 
Scotland  often  do  their  very  best  to  pose  as  representative 
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of  the 'national '  feeling,  and  this  in  itself  showB — where 
of  course  ScottiBh  patriotism  cannot  be  felt— a  readiness  to 
drag  local  '  nationalism  '  at  the  chariot  wheels  of '  party.' 

It  was  Federation  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  tn 
1886/     '  Wales,'  he  told  us,  '  and  eran  Scotland  might  be 

*  soon  askitig  for  a  representative  body  of  its  own,  for  the 

*  desire  for  Federation  was  floating  in  the  minds  of  many.' 
Mr.  Spalding  has  no  consideration  for '  gallant  little  Wales.' 
England^including  Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland — each  of  the 
three  is  to  have  its  own  House  of  Commons  elected  upon 
the  existing  household  franchise,  to  choose  and  control  its 
own  executive  government,  to  legislate  for  its  own  country, 
and  to  tax  its  own  people.  It  was  the  idea  of '  Federation,' 
it  may  be  remembered,  which  was  so  hateful  to  Professor 
Freeman  and  many  other  Home  Bulers  a  few  years  ago. 
Nevertheless,  let  us  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that 
their  objections,  and  those  of  Unionists,  have  been  overcome, 
and  that  a  federal  constitution  is  actually  established.  The 
very  raimn  d'etre  of  each  local  government  and  parliament 
is  the  sentiment  of  the  national  position  and  dignity 
attaching  to  each  *  State.'  Circamstances  would  almost 
necessarily  compel  each  into  aggression  on  the  province  of 
the  Federation  or  of  its  neighbour  States.  In  the  name  of 
nationality  Uiese  bodies  would  have  been  created,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  nationality,  rather  than  of  a  common  citizen- 
ship, they  would  naturally  pursue  their  individual  policies. 
At  present,  though  common  party  lines  divide  the  British 
people  irom  north  to  south.  Conservatism  is  mnch  stronger 
in  England  than  in  Scotland.  In  all  probability  the 
majority  in  the  English  Parliament  would  be  strongly 
Conservative,  in  the  Scotch  Parliament  Liberal,  in  the  Irish 
Parliament  Nationalist,  Thus  Conservatism  and  Liberalism, 
instead  of  being  the  political  differences  of  fellow-citizens, 
would  tend  to  become  identiEied  with  distinct  *  nationalities.' 
English  and  Scotch  would  oppose  each  other  as  such;  the 
differences  of  party  would  be  intensified,  and  political  diffi- 
culties would  be  greatly  increased. 

Scotchmen  do  not  forget  that  an  Engliah  Parliament  and 
Government,  founded  on  the  basis  of  English  nationality, 
means  the  exchision  of  Scotchmen  from  the  chief  internal 
politics  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  bow  a 
heavier  blow  could  be  given  to  the  importance  of  Scotland, 

"  'The  Iriab  Question,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  GJAdnoae,  M.P. 
AuguM,  1686. 
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than  by  separating  its  legislature  from  that  of  England. 
And  Scottish  national  sentiment  would  indeed  be  of  a  strange 
kind,  if  it  looked  to  a  revival  of  the  glories  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  in  the  establishment  in  Edinburgh  of  a  Statutory 
House  of  Keys !  It  is  surely  clear  that  an  exclusively 
English  Parliament  and  Ooverament  would  be  too  powerful 
to  play  the  part  of  a  mere  '  State  legtBlature  '  in  a  Federa- 
tion of  which  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  the  other  members. 
Neither  Scotland  nor  Ireland  wishes  to  act  the  part  of 
satellite  to  the  larger  kingdom.  The  history  of  Scotland 
between  1603  aod  1707  has  its  lesson.  In  truth,  both  with 
regard  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  our  experience  of  separate 
Parliaments  within  the  British  Islands  has  not  been  a  happy 
one,  and  the  British  people  will  be  mad  indeed  if  they  evvu 
give  that  system  another  trial.  No  I  if  we  are  really  e 
'  federalise '  the  kingdom  (we  are  not  speaking  of  th 
Empire)  arrangements  must  be  made  for  dividing  England 
itself  into  several  States,  and  then  it  is  possible  to  imagine 
a  Federation  of  which  the  different  States  would  stand  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  theory  upon  an  equal  footing.  But  then, 
as  Mr.  Balfour  once  put  it,  there  is  a  serious  doubt  as  to 
whether  England  will  allow  herself  '  to  be  cnt  up  into 
'  lengths'  in  order  to  suit  the  measurements  imposed  by  the 
alleged  necessities  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

What  causes  us  unmixed  astonishment  in  examining  pro- 
jects such  as  this  of  Mr.  Spalding's,  is  the  simple  faith  of 
the  projectors,  that  after  all  they  are  proposing  very  slight 
'  developements '  of  the  constitution,  and  are  merely  bringing 
it  into  conformity  with  the  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
our  own  time.  Mr.  Spalding's  scheme,  we  have  seen, 
inyolves  the  viiiual  abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  but  in 
truth  it  would  prove  almost  as  fatal  to  the  power  of  the 
Imperial  House  of  Commons.  That  House  would  be  for- 
bidden  to  legislate  about  purely  English  affairs,  about  purely 
Scotch  affairs,  about  purely  Irish  affairs.  The  Executive 
Government  of  England  would  no  longer  depend  upon  its 
support,  but  upon  that  of  the  English  State  Assembly.  The 
House  of  Commons  would  entirely  lose  touch  with  the 
country.  It  would  no  longer  bo  the  redresser  of  grievances, 
the  defender  of  rights,  the  law-maker  upon  those  mattera 
which  most  intimately  concern  the  lives  and  interests 
of  the  electors.  But  these  are  the  homely  functions  that 
have  brought  the  House  of  Commons  into  such  intimate 
relations  with  the  British  people.    The  new  House  of  Com- 
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moDS  is  to  soar  ab^ve  taerelj  local  ioteresta,  and  plaj  the 
part  only  of  tlie  Senate  of  aa  Empire  upon  which  the  son 
never  seta.  This  may  be  very  mE^Qi6cent,  but  it  is  virtually 
the  end  of  tho  House  of  Commons,  such  as  it  has  been 
hitherto  known  to  British  eitizeus. 

In  the  beginning  of  hia  work  Mr.  Spalding  supposes, 
nuder  our  existing  system,  a  candidate  addressing  his  con- 
stituentB  on  the  politics  of  the  day.  What  can  he  more 
absurd,  he  asks,  than  to  address  electors  on  mattera  which 
do  not  directly  concern  themselves  t>  What  has  a  Scotch 
elector  to  do  with  the  Welsh  Church,  an  English  elector 
with  Irish  land,  an  Irishmnn  with  an  Euglish  liquor  lawP 
But  nnder  the  proposed  system,  how  would  it  be  possible 
for  a  candidate  for  the  Imperii  House  of  Commons  to  ad- 
dress a  local  electorate  upon  any  subject  at  all?  The 
Scotch  candidate  must  not  address  the  Scotch  constituency 
upon  a  purely  Scotch  matter,  for  these  are  the  concerns  of 
the  State  Parliament ;  still  less  may  he  show  any  interest  in 
what  concerns  England  or  Ireland,  for  these  are  English 
or  Irish  '  afiairs.'  He  must  confine  himself  to  foreign, 
Indian,  or  colonial  matters,  the  army  and  the  navy,  and  so 
forth.  He  might  wax  eloquent  on  coaling  stations,  on  the 
opium  trade,  on  the  Indian  cotton  daties,  on  the  Yenezuelan 
frontier,  on  Armenian  atrocities ;  but  as  to  those  matters, 
of  which  the  householders  have  direct  knowledge  and  strong 
sentiments,  he  must  say  never  a  word.  It  wonld  be  absurd 
to  pursue  this  branch  of  the  inquiry  any  further.  It  may 
be  that  the  Empire  really  requires  an  imperial  senate,  and 
that  in  time  u  senate  we  shall  have.  But  onr  670  members 
of  Parliament  will  hardly  become  a  satisfactory  senate 
merely  by  taking  from  them  almost  the  whole  of  those 
functions  which  they  have  been  elected  to  perform.  Two 
propositions  are  perfectly  clear.  First,  that  to  '  federalise  ' 
on  the  basis  of  the  three  nations,  involves  an  assembly  to 
deal  with  the  general  aad  imperial  interests  of  the  Federa- 
tion. Secondly,  that  this  assembly  or  senate,  as  its  func- 
tions will  be  very  unlike  those  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
must  he  constituted  in  a  perfectly  different  manner,  with  a 
view  to  the  work  which  it  will  have  to  do. 

No  doubt  as  time  progrt-sseB  onr  Parliamentary  institu- 
tions will  undergo  great  modifications.  In  all  probability 
devolution  to  committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be 
much  more  largely  practised  than  at  present.  It  may  be 
hoped,  also,  that  local  administration  will  be  extended,  and 
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a  cfa«ck  given  to  excessive  centralisation  of  aatlioritj  in 
liondoQ.  The  extension  of  local  government  nnder  a  single 
united  Parliament  differs  in  kind,  not  mere);  in  degree,  from 
proposala  to  baild  np  on  grounds  of  different  nationalities 
within  the  kingdom  a  system  of  federated  states.  Attacks 
upon  the  unity  of  Parliament  and  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  government,  under  Parliament,  in  every  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  will  inevitably  fail.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  conditions  of  the  age  in  which  we  live.  A  poUcy  so 
essentially  retrograde,  thoQgh  it  may  appeal  to  the  fancies 
of  a  few  theorists,  and  may  even  be  trifled  with  for  an  in- 
terval by  a  few  politicians,  will  never  receive  the  support  of 
a  practical  people. 
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New  Views  about  Mars. 


Abt.  V. — 1.  La  Plavete  Man  et  ses  Conditions  d'Sabita- 
bilite.     Far  Oahillb  FLAUiCABloif.     Paris :  1892. 

2.  Mars.  By  Febcital  Lowell.  London  and  Bombay : 
1896. 

3.  The  Planet  Man.  By  Giovanni  Schiapabelli.  Trans- 
lated by  W.  H.  PicEEBiNG.  'Astronomy  and  Astro- 
*  Physics,'  vol.  xiii.     Northfield,  II.S.A. :  1894. 

A  ladt  of  the  inanely  inquisitive  kind  having  met  an 
"^  eminent  astronomer,  implored  permission  to  ask  him 
aite  question.  *  Certainly,  madam,'  he  replied,  '  if  it  isn't 
'  about  Mara.'  It  wtw  about  Mars.  That  was  the  time  of 
the  great  Mars  boom,  when  public  imbecility  and  jonmalistic 
enterprise  combined  to  flood  the  papers  and  society  with 
'  news  &om  Mars,'  and  queries  concerning  Mars,  most 
exasperating  to  gprave  thinkers  and  hard  workers  in  science. 
The  occasion  of  the  excitement  was  this. 

On  August  4,  1892,  Mars  stood  right  opposite  to  the  sun, 
at  a  distance  from  the  earth  of  less  than  35,000,000 
miles.  This  was,  for  all  practical  purposes,  his  '  nearest,' 
and  oppositions  so  favonrable  recur  only  at  intervals  of 
fifteen  years.  It  is  true  that  the  earth,  in  its  more  rapid 
circling,  comes  up  with  Mors  once  in  780  days,  and  passes  duly 
between  him  and  the  sun.  And  if  both  orbits  were  circular, 
all  these  oppositions  would  be  equally  propitious  to  astro- 
nomical inquiry.  But  that  of  Mars,  in  particolar,  is  so 
considerably  eccentric  that  his  opposition-distance  varies 
from  35  to  61  million  miles.  In  the  first  case  his  visible 
disc  has  the  apparent  size  of  a  half-sovereign  held  up,  say, 
at  Charing  Cross,  and  viewed  from  Hyde  Park  Comer ;  in 
the  second  its  area  is  reduced  to  oue-third  this  magnitude, 
and  being  also  less  brilliantly  illuminated — since  the  planet 
is  then  at  its  greatest  distance  from  the  sun — Mars  shines 
at  aphelion- oppositions  as  a  star  shorn  of  three-fourths  of 
the  formidable  glare  with  which  it  rises  to  midnight  culmi- 
nation when  near  perihelion. 

The  opposition  of  1892  was  awaited  with  particular 
interest  a^  an  occasion  for  testing  the  powers  of  modem 
telescopes,  and  especially  of  tlie  giant  instrument  erected 
uu  the  summit  of  Mount  Hamilton.  If,  in  1877,  Scbia- 
parelli,  using  an  insignificant  9-inch  refractor,  had  gained 
some  preliminary  insight  into  the  extraordinary  character  of 
Martian  topogr  kphy,  and  Asaph  Hall  had  detected,  throngh 
the  dull  air  of  Washington,  the  diminutive  utellites  of 
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'  tDoonleBS  Mars,'  what  might  not  be  expected  from  the 
diligent  ase,  under  the  serene  skies  of  Mount  Hamilton  and 
Areqnipa,  of  means  and  appliances  magnified,  multiplied, 
and  varied  to  the  extent  accomplished  within  the  last  few 
jears  ?  It  was,  indeed,  only  at  these  two  stations  that 
observations  of  valne  were  secured.  The  low  altitude  of  the 
planet,  which,  at  London,  rose  only  16°  above  the  horizon, 
preclnded  the  effective  employment  of  telescopes  situated  in 
more  northerly  latitudes. 

Their  turn  came,  however,  with  the  opposition  of  Octo- 
ber 20,  1894,  which  might  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to 
its  predecessor.  Although  unnoticed  by  sensation-mongers, 
it  was,  indeed,  more  practically  advantageous  to  astro- 
nomers. For  the  5,000,000  miles  by  which  the  distance  of 
Mars  from  the  earth  was  increased,  fell  far  short  of  balancing 
the  gain  afforded  by  fifteen  added  degrees  of  elevation  in 
the  sky.  The  observations  made  were,  accordingly,  more 
satisfactory,  and  indefinitely  more  numerous.  No  resound- 
ing discoveries  were  chronicled,  but  steady  and  serious  work 
waa  done.  Knowledge  was  thus  notably  augmented  during 
those  two  seasons  of  Martian  study  ;  yet,  for  the  most  part, 
in  a  dubious  and  inconclnsive  manner.  Some  questions  were, 
to  be  sure,  set  finally  at  rest ;  but  many  more  were  raised  in 
an  acnte  form.  If  doubtful  things  were  made  clear,  things 
supposed  clear  were  made  to  appear  eminently  doubtful. 
Opinions  regarding  the  condition  of  Mars  have,  as  the 
npahot,  become  highly  unsettled.  Many  points  demand  re- 
consideration ;  and  the  creation  of  temporary  uncertainties 
has  opened  the  way  to  a  rush  of  scepticism,  credulity  and 
unreason  exceedingly  difBcult  to  cope  with. 

Among  the  prominent  results  of  the  pair  of  oppositions, 
we  may  reckon  a  pair  of  notable  books,  the  titles  of  which 
are  quoted  at  the  head  of  these  pages.  They  are  strongly 
contrasted  in  character.  M.  Flammarion'a  is  a  complete 
history  of  physical  observations  upon  Mare  from  1636  to 
1892.  The  first  part,  of  500  pages,  is  composed  of  documen- 
tary statements,  copiously  illustrated  from  contemporary 
drawings,  beginning  with  those  made  by  Fontana  at  Naples 
during  the  lifetime  of  Galileo.  What  one  observer  after 
another  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  during  the  two  and  a  half 
centuries  since  elapsed,  is  recorded,  not  only  exhaustively, 
but  with  animation.  The  book,  accordingly,  had  no  sooner 
appeared  than  it  was  found  to  be  indispensable.  The 
author's  conclasions,  aammarised  in  100  pages,  constitute 
the  second  part.    Hia  personal  experience  as  an  observer 
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and  dranglitsmati  adds  to  the  weight  lent  to  them  by  his 
prolonged  literary  researches ;  and  they  are  in  themaelres 
deserving  of  high  consideration.  He  denies  nothing  that 
has  been  reasonably  well  seen,  bnt  rushes  to  no  extreme  con- 
clusions ;  minimises,  if  aaything,  the  incred^tities  with 
which  the  planet  presents  us,  and  holds  fast  to  the  terres- 
trial analogy.  Its  seeming  habitability  snffices  to  produce 
in  him  a  profound  conviction  that  it  is  inhabited  by  thiaking 
organisms ;  he  does  not,  however,  pretend  to  find  in  *  signals 
'  mathematic,'  'labours  hydrostatic,' or  other  manifestations, 
direct  evidence  of  their  presence. 

Mr.  Lowell,  as  an  astronomer,  is  a  purely  Martian  product. 
Among  the  multitude  caught  by  the  wave  of  excited  curiosity 
in  1892,  he  alone  held  on  to  solid  ground  at  the  higher  level 
of  its  crest.  A  typical  Bostonian,  he  might,  had  the  time 
served,  been  enumerated  by  the  plucky  little  Sculpin  at 
the  '  Professor's  Breakfast  Table '  among  the  glories  of  that 
unique  city.  Until  the  turning-point  came,  Mr.  Lowell's 
career  appears  to  have  had  no  scientific  relations ;  but  we 
understand  that  be  travelled,  and  wrote  books  about  his 
travels ;  and  be  evidently  possessed  dollars  at  discretion. 
In  May  1894  he  lectured  liefore  the  Boston  Scientific  Society 
on  the  plan  of  work  to  be  pursued  at  his  new  observatory. 
'  This,'  he  said,  'may  be  put  popularly  as  an  investigation 
'  into  the  conditions  of  life  in  other  worlds,  including  last, 
'  but  not  least,  their  habitability  by  beings  like  and  unlike 
'  man.  This  is  not  the  chimerical  search  some  may  suppose. 
'  On  the  contrary,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  we 
'  are  on  the  eve  of  pretty  definite  discovery  in  the  matter.' 

He  started,  then,  with  a  strong  prepossession ;  his  language 
leaves  us  in  little  doubt  that  the  conclusions  ratified  at 
Flagstaff  had  been  reached  before  quitting  Boston.  Never- 
theless, we  cannot  bnt  admire  the  energy  and  promptitude 
with  which  the  preparations  needful  for  visual  work  were 
carried  through.  '  Like  an  exhalation,'  a  fine  observatory 
rose  near  the  town  of  Flagstafi*,  in  Arizona,  at  an  elevation 
of  7,=^00  feet  above  the  sea.  Besides  other  instruments,  it 
contained  an  IS-inch  equatorial  by  Brashear,  the  fine  optical 
qualities  of  which  were  displayed  to  advantage  under  those 
serene  skies.  They  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  Mars,  and 
nf  nothing  bnt  Mars.  Prom  May  24,  1894,  to  April  3, 
1895,"  Mr.  Lowell  and  his  assistants,  Mr.  W.  H.  Pickering 

*  Mr.  Lowell's  personal  obaervutionn  extended  from  May  81  to 
November  22. 
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and  Mr.  Doaglaes — both  of  whom  had  obserred  Mars  at 
Areqnipain  1892 — laboared  to  unfold  the  secrets  of  apeopled 
world.  The  accumulation  of  917  careful  drawings  of  its 
Borface-markiDgs  were  among  the  results  secared,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  telescopic  'seeing'  is  attested  by  the 
wealth  of  new  details  represented  in  them.  Thej  constitute, 
indeed,  a  marked  advance  in  Martian  topography.  Mr. 
Lowell  is  unqueetionably  a  gifted  observer ;  his  map  of  Mars, 
constmcted  entirely  from  materials  collected  during  one 
season,  ia  a  remarkable  production ;  bat,  as  we  shall  see,  he 
baa  not  always  been  keenly  enough  on  his  guard  against 
the  snares  and  pitfalls  laid  for  those  straining  towards  the 
attermost  limit  of  the  visible. 

His  book  is  eminently  readable.  There  ts  nothing  aupeiv 
flnons  in  it.  The  information  it  imparts  is  strictly  limited 
to  what  is  required  for  the  purpose  in  hand.  The  facts 
placed  on  record  are  not  scattered  broadcast,  but  marshalled 
skilfully  towards  an  end.  And  the  argument  moves  on  so 
qoiokly  that  the  reader  does  not  get  time  to  think  whither 
he  is  being  carried.  Even  technical  critics  touch  the  volume 
gingerly,  nnable  to  see  precisely  where  the  lurking  fallacy 
comes  in.  The  style  is  buoyant  and  original,  and  ia  en- 
livened by  jokes,  to  be  condoned  or  enjoyed  according  to 
taste.  As  an  example  of  clear  and  simple  exposition  tha 
section  on  '  Areography  '  deserves  all  praise.  Turning  the 
globe  completely  round,  as  it  were,  before  his  audience,  he 
describes,  with  the  help  of  a  set  of  beautiful  drawings,  the 
successive  presentations  of  its  chief  features,  and  so  impres- 
sively OS  to  bring  Mars — at  least  in  the  cartographical  sense 
— within  the  &miliar  acquaintance  of  all  who  lend  him  their 
attention. 

As  a  contribution  to  science,  this  pleasant  and  clever 
work  can  scarcely  be  taken  quite  seriously.  The  views  it 
embodies  may  be  summarised  as  follows : — There  is  no  water 
on  Mars,  except  what  is  set  free  by  the  alternate  melting  of 
the  snow-caps  in  the  early  summer  of  their  respective  hemi- 
spheres. The  dusky  areas  previously  mistaken  for  seas  are 
really  forests  or  prairies,  while  the  bright  parts  of  the  disc 
represent  deserts.  Both  are  covered  by  a  vast  and  intricate 
network  of  watercourses,  constructed  for  purposes  of  irriga- 
tion by  a  powerful,  laborious,  and  intelligent  race  of  beings. 
The  'canals,'  however,  are  only  visible  to  us  through  the 
verdure  lining  their  shores.  They  meet  in  *  oases,'  rescued 
with  incredible  toil  from  the  surrounding  Sahara-plains,  and 
artificially  fertilised.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  easy 
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to  believe  that  the  polar  inundatiOD — the  beneficent  Nile- 
flood  of  a  desiccated  planet — is  the  great  vital  event  of  each 
Martian  year,  its  effects  being  traceable  downward  over  the 
disc  in  a  connected  sequence  of  seasonal  changes. 

Mr.  Lowell  is  not  the  inventor  of  all  these  Btartling  pro- 
positions, but  he  ha£  taken  the  initiative  in  welding  them 
into  a  more  or  less  coherent  whole.  They  have  thus 
acquired  a  colour  of  plausibility,  and  attracted  more  attention 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  to  them.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  world  constrncted  npon  the  basis  afforded 
by  tbem  could  under  no  circumatancee  prove  to  be  a  going 
concern. 

Down  to  the  year  1877  Mars  appeared  to  be  a  heavenly 
body  of  tfae  most  approved  type.  The  analogy  with  the 
earUi,  upon  which  Herscbel  had  insisted,  remained  unim- 
paired. The  snow-caps,  which  were  then,  as  they  are  now, 
the  pivots  upon  which  reasonings  about  the  physical  state 
of  Mars  turned,  visibly  grew  and  dwindled  with  the  alterna- 
tions of  summer  and  winter.  Water,  then,  it  was  argoed, 
certainly  exists  in  Mars,  and  it  must  cover  surfaces  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  supply,  by  rapid  evaporation,  the  snowy 
deposits  by  turns  removed  and  restored.  Where  were  such 
surfaces  to  be  found  nnless  in  the  dusky  green  patches  relieved 
against  the  ruddy  background  of  what  were  doubtless  Martian 
continents  P  These  patohes  were  proved,  by  the  experience 
of  two  centniies,  to  be  iundamentally  permanent.  It  was 
no  cloud  scenery,  like  that  of  Tenns,  with  which  Mars  pre- 
sented astronomers,  but  a  genuine  configuration  of  land  and 
water.     In  Mars,  as  a  rule, 

'  The  pavilion  of  heaven  u  bare.* 

Clouds  are  scarce,  and  it  is  uncertain  whether  it  ever  rains 
in  summer.  The  presence  of  an  atmosphere,  however,  is  in 
no  way  doubtful.  The  wasting  of  the  white  calottes  alone 
asserts  it  with  convincing  emphasis,  since  aqueous  circula- 
tion cannot  be  maintained  apart  from  atmospheric  agency. 
The  'all-sustaining  air'  employed  in  the  process  is  thin 
and  translucent,  yet  efficacious  for  the  discharge  of  its 
proper  functions.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  is 
the  stor^^  of  heat.  In  vain  the  sun  pours  in  supplies 
unless  a  planet  does  its  part  by  keeping,  diffusing,  and 
husbanding  them.  Now  the  thermal  income  of  Mars  is  lees 
than  half  that  of  the  earth,  and  its  theoretical  mean  tempe- 
rature is  consequently — taking  into  account  its  low  '  albedo,' 
or  reflective  power  per  unit  of  area — thirty  degrees  Centi- 
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grade  below  freezing.  Its  actnal  elitnate  is,  nevertheleaB, 
of  a  perfectly  mild  tjpe  ;  the  polar  sqowb  melt  rapidly,  and 
almost  completely ;  nearer  to  the  eqnator  frigid  conditions 
are  either  wholly  absent  or  bo  rare  that  a  terrestrial  visitant 
might  spare  bioiBelf  the  trouble  of  putting  up  his  skates. 
Blizzards  are  unknown;  no  cyclones  carry  devastation  at 
express  speed  across  land  and  sea :  the  Martian  winds  are 
zephyrs  with  folded  wings. 

Thus  the  composition  of  the  Martian  atmosphere  mast  be 
peculiar.  Its  ameliorating  effects  upon  climate  suggest  the 
presence  of  some  ingredient  acting  more  powerfuOy  than 
even  water- vaponr  in  trapping  sanbearos.  It  contains, 
indeed,  water-vaponr  besides,  as  in  the  nature  of  things  it 
must,  and  as  the  spectroscope  states  that  it  does,  but  not  in 
snfficient  quantities  to  produce  the  observed  effects.  The 
aerial  clothing  of  Mars  is  obvionsly  quite  slight.  Except 
near  the  edges  of  the  disc,  where  the  eye  penetrates  obliquely 
through  its  layers,  it  does  not  sensibly  impede  vision.  Con- 
trariwise, a  spectator  placed  outside  the  earth  might  learn 
something  of  meteorology,  but  next  to  nothing  of  geography. 
An  occasional  star-like  flash  from  a  snow-peak,  when  sun- 
light struck  it  at  such  an  angle  as  to  be  directly  reflected 
to  the  watcher  outside,  would  be  his  sole  intimation  that  a 
solid  surface  lay  beneath  the  rolling  clouds  or  luminous  haze 
spread  before  him.  Martian  air  is  commonly  estimated  to 
be  of  only  one-seventh  tiie  density  of  terrestrial  air.  We 
should  have  to  ascend  to  twice  the  height  of  Mount  Everest  to 
meet  rarefaction  comparable  with  that  prevailing  at  the  level 
of  the  *  Hour-glass  iSea.'  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
whole  surface  of  the  planet  should  virtually  be  situated  high 
above  our  line  of  perpetual  snow  ;  no  open  water  could,  at 
any  season,  be  found  upon  it;  it  should  be  frost-bound  firom 
pole  to  pole.  Since  things  are  in  reality  far  otherwise,  we 
perceive,  again  from  this  point  of  view,  that  a  factor  is  miss- 
ing in  our  calcnlation,  and  that  factor  may  be  most  readily 
supplied  by  attributing  a  special  quality  to  the  Martian  air.  It 
is  well  to  remember  that  if  barometric  pressure  be  in  &ct 
of  no  more  than  four-and^a-helf  inches  of  mercury — corre- 
sponding to  one-seventh  of  an  atmosphere — water  must  boil 
in  Mars  at  115°  instead  of  212°.  Evaporation  would  thus  be 
immensely  facilitated,  and  extensive  sheets  of  water  would 
at  times  probably  dry  up  with  remarkable  rapidity.  This 
may  help  to  explain  certain  fluctuations  of  shore-lines 
noticed  with  continually  increasing  certainly. 

The  seas  of  Mara  cover  about  one-third  of  his  surface,  and 
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resemble  those  of  the  earth  in  being  Bitnated  predominantlj 
in  bis  southern  hemisphere.  Thns,  the  sonthern  snoir-cap 
is  completely  encircled  by  a  great  body  of  water,  which 
spreads,  with  iU  outliers  and  tribntariee,  down  to  and  beyond 
the  equator ;  while  the  northern  snow-cap  is  formed  on  a  polar 
continent.  The  domestic  economy  of  Mara  is  regalated 
after  a  fashion  which  would  scarcely  strike  ns  as  nnfamiliar. 
Hia  year,  indeed,  mns  on  to  687  of  onr  days,  but  day  and 
night  alternate  at  almost  the  same  rate  as  here ;  and,  since 
his  axis  of  rotation  is  but  slightly  more  tilted  than  that  of 
the  earth,  hia  seasons,  although  comprised  in  a  longer  cycle, 
proceed  on  the  aame  geoinebncal  plan.  They  are,  besides 
beii^;  protracted,  much  more  unequal  than  ours,  owing  to  the 
conspicuous  ovalneas  of  the  Martian  orbit ;  and  it  may  be 
added  that,  according  to  the  astronomical  theory  of  an  lea 
Age,  the  sonthern  hemisphere  of  Mars  ought  to  be  strongly 
glaciated.  The  requisite  conditions  are,  in  fact,  present  in 
a  more  pronounced  degree  tban  thf^y  could  ever  have  attained 
to  on  onr  globe ;  yet,  somehow,  the  spell  does  not  work — the 
southern  is  to  the  full  as  warm  as  the  northern  hemisphere. 

A  new  epoch  in  the  investigation  of  Mars  was  opened  by 
Signer  Sohiaparelli'a  discovery  of  the  '  canals  *  of  Murs 
during  the  memorable  opposition  of  1877.  He  may  be  called 
a  miraculous  observer.  Everything,  so  far,  seen  by  him  with 
conviction  has  had  only  to  wait  for  full  ratification.  The 
views  of  Mars  afforded  him  by  an  8j-inch,  later  by  an  18-inch 
refractor  were  of  unprecedented  perfection.  They  had  the 
exquisite  clearness  of  a  line-engraving,  and  left  no  room  for 
illusion ;  the  features  they  included  were  unmistakeably 
there.  His  canals  have  thus  gradually  triumphed  over  the  in- 
credulity, as  to  their  objective  presence,  of  those  whose  eyes 
or  whose  instruments  were  incapable  of  showing  them,  and 
have  taken  rank  among  the  least  questionable,  although  per- 
haps the  very  strangest  of  planetary  phenomena. 

They  form  a  system  of  extraordinary  complexity.  At 
times  the  reddish  areas  seem  completely  enmeshed  in  fine 
dark  lines.  These  lines  are  drawn  in  accordance  with 
deBnite  laws.  In  the  first  place,  they  trace  out  great 
circles  of  the  aphu're  ;  they  proceed,  that  is  to  say,  from  one 
point  to  another  by  the  shortest  possible  route.  Next,  they 
invariably  travel  from  sea  to  sea,  or,  at  any  rate,  they  put  seoa 
in  communication  with  other  canals.  Each  has  an  evident 
destination,  and  never  fails  to  reach  it ;  there  is  no  example 
on  Mars  of  a  Panama  Canal.  Terrestrial  triumphs  of 
engineering  are  indeed  puny  performonoea  compared  with 
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these  other  world  cbannellingB,  which  range  in  length  from 
300  to  apwftrds  of  4,000  miles ;  in  breadth,  from  18  to  120 
milea. 

'Their  length  and  arrangemeDt  tae  constant,'  Signor  Schi-iparetli 
remarks  in  the  paper  quoted  Ht  the  h<>ad  of  this  article,*  '  or  vary 
only  between  very  narrow  limits.  But  the  appearance  and  degree  of 
Tiaibility  of  all  of  them  change  greatly  from  one  opposition  to  another, 
and  even  from  one  week  to  another,  not  simultaneously  and  according 
to  the  same  laws,  bat  in  most  caiies,  as  it  would  seem,  capriciously, 
or  at  least  in  subjection  to  laws  too  complex  for  our  unravelment. 
Often  one  or  two  grow  indiatinct,  or  even  wholly  inriaible,  while 
others  in  their  vicinity  increaaa  to  the  point  of  becoming  oonapicaous 
with  teleaoopea  of  moderate  power.' 

Schiaparelli  holda  it  as  certain  that  the  *  aeaa  '  of  Mars 
are  true  liquid  expanses^  and  the  *  canals  ' 
'  simple  prolongations  of  them,  crossing  the  yellow  areas  or  continents. 
That  they  are  actually  great  furrows  or  depresfiiona  in  the  surface  n( 
the  planet,  conatituting  for  it  a  genuine  hydrographic  sjstem,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  plienomena  obiierved  during  the  melting  of  tlie 
northern  snows.  These  appear  at  that  time  surrounded  by  a  dark 
zone,  forming  a  species  of  temporary  sea.  The  canals  of  the  encom- 
paanng  region  then  grow  blacker  and  wider,  increasing  so  much  oa  to 
convert,  at  a  certain  epoch,  the  whole  yellow  region  comprised  between 
the  edge  of  the  snow  and  the  parallel  of  CO"  North  latitude  into 
numerous  small  islands.  This  state  of  things  continues  until  the 
snow,  reduced  to  ita  minimum,  ceases  to  melt.  Then  the  canaL< 
diminish  in  breadth,  the  temporary  sea  disappears,  and  the  yellow 
region  resumes  its  original  extent.  The  different  phases  of  these  va<n 
phenomena  are  renewed  at  each  return  of  the  seasons,  and  we  were 
easily  able  to  observe  them  in  detail  during  the  oppoutions  of  1882, 
1884,  and  1886,  when  the  planet  presented  its  north  pole  to  terrestrial 
spectators.  Theii  simplest  and  most  natural  interpretation,  by  a  great 
inundation  due  to  the  melting  of  the  snows,  is  entirely  logical,  and  in 
accordance  with  terrestrial  analogy.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
canals  are  such  in  fact,  aud  not  only  in  name.  The  network  formed 
by  them  was  probably  determined  in  its  origin  at  an  early  stage  of 
the  planet's  geological  history,  and  has  been  slowly  elaborated  in  the 
course  of  ages.' 

We  learn  then  that,  although  the  canals  are  essentially 
permanent  features  in  Martian  topography,  they  fluctuate 
notably  in  aspect.  They  blacken  and  widen,  often  unacconnt- 
ably,  then  again  grow  dim  and  nebulons,  or  fade  out,  perhaps 
through  the  drying  up  of  their  flowing  contents,  into  the 

*  We  quote  with  some  abridgement  and  verbal  modifications  of 
proleflHHr  Pickering's  tnutslation. 
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mddj"  b&ckgrotmd.  Above  all,  the;  undergo,  at  certain 
timea,  the  extraordinary  metamorphoais  called  '  gemination.' 
'  As  the  reanlt  of  a  rapid  process '  (we  recnr  to  (he  authority  of 
Schiaparelli)  '  lasting  at  most  a  few  days,  perhaps  only  a  few  hours,  a 
giveo  caoal  is  transformed  through  its  entire  length  mto  two  tinea  or 
uniform  stripes,  which  run  straight  and  equal  with  the  exact  geo- 
metrical preciuon  of  the  two  rails  of  a  railroad.  One  of  these  ts  olten 
superposed  as  exactly  as  possible  upon  the  former  line,  the  other  being 
drawn  anew,  at  an  interval  varying  from  the  least  discernible  in  largt< 
telescopes — about  SO  miles — to  360  miles.  But  in  other  cases  both 
the  lines  occupy  oppomte  sides  of  the  former  canal,  and  are  located 
upon  entirely  iresh  ground.' 

Mr.  Lowell  is  one  of  the  very  few  observers  who  hare  seen 
to  perfection  theae  delicate  twin-objecta. 

'  In  good  air,'  he  writes,  '  the  phenomenon  is  quite  unmistakable. 
The  two  lines  are  as  dixtinct  and  as  distinctly  parallel  as  possible. 
No  draughtsman  could  draw  them  better.  They  are  thoroughly 
Martian  in  their  mathematical  precision.  At  the  very  first  glance  they 
convey,  like  all  the  other  details  of  the  canal  system,  the  appearance 
of  atlifioiftlity.' 

At  certa.in  seaBOna,  chiefly  during  the  months  preceding 
and  following  the  vernal  equinox  of  the  northern  hemisphere 
—in  which  nearly  a.11  the  canals  are  situated — an  epidemic 
of  gemination  breaks  out  on  this  singular  little  planet.  Be- 
ginning with  sporadic  cases  in  remote  districts,  it  gradually 
spreads,  until,  as  Schiaparelli  has  remarked,  a  grotesque 
mask  of  triaugulations  and  double  reticulations  replaces,  for 
a  time,  the  ordinary  configuration  of  aea  and  shore.  The 
tendency  extends  to  the  lakes  at  the  canal  junctions.  They 
appear  cut  in  two  by  a  sort  of  causeway  of  oehreoas  tint, 
taking  invariably  the  same  direction  with  the  debouching 
double  canal. 

With  the  canal  ayatem  is  associated  a  Ia.ke  system. 

'  Dotted  all  over  the  reddish  ochre  ground  of  the  desert  stretcheii 
of  the  planet,'  Mr.  Lowell  informs  us,  'ate  an  innumerable  number 
of  dark  circular  or  oval  spots.  They  appear,  furthermore,  always  in 
intimate  a'sociation  with  the  cauals.  They  constitute  so  many  hubs, 
to  which  the  canals  make  spokea.  These  spots,  together  with  the 
canals  that  lead  to  them,  are  the  only  markings  to  be  seen  anywhere 
on  the  continental  r^ons.  Otherwise  the  great  reddish  ochre  areas 
arc  absolutely  bare :  of  that  pale,  fire-opal  hue  which  marks  our  own 
deserts  seen  from  far.' 

These  are  his  '  oases ; '  there  are  a  '  smEiU  infinity '  of 
them.  Although  the  leading  members  of  the  family  were 
closely  studied  at  Milan,  acquaintance  with  it  was  immensely 
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developed  at  AreqaifA  in  1892,  and  at  Flagstaff  In  1894. 
Mr.  Lowell's  generalisation  is  doubtless  correct,  that  as 
there  are  no  canal  junctions  without  spots,  so  there  are  no 
spots  withoat  canal  janctions.  On  an  average,  they  are 
from  120  to  150  miles  in  diameter;  but  the  great  *  Lake  of 
'the  San'  measures  540  by  350  miles;  while  the  diminutive 
'  Fotmtain  of  Touth  '  is  of  scarcely  appreciable  dimensions. 

Now  the  whole  system  of  dark  markings  on  Mara — the 
seas,  the  canals,  and  the  lakes — is  so  evidently  one,  that  only 
a  single  rationale  of  their  nature  is,  in  the  main,  admissible. 
If  the  '  seas '  be  indeed  aqueous  expanses,  then  water  flows 
in  the  canals  and  accumulates  in  the  '  lakes.'  But  this  is 
just  one  of  those  leading  points  of  Martian  doctrine  in  which 
belief  has  been  undermined  by  recent  inquiries.  The  diver- 
sities and  fluctuations  of  tint  in  the  greenish  areas  had  long 
occasioned  perplexity.  But  it  was  a  dormant  kind  of  per- 
plexity, roused  into  active  denial  only  by  some  very  singular 
observations  made  at  the  Lick  Observatory,  at  Arequipa,  and 
at  Flagstaff,  during  the  recent  pair  of  oppositions.  Not 
only  have  the  dusky  areas  shown  a  mass  of  minute  and 
intricate  detail,  but  they  have  been  perceived,  first  by 
Professor  Schaeberle,"  then  by  Mr.  Douglass,  to  be  furrowed 
by  darker  lines,  corresponding  in  every  respect  to  Schia- 
parelli's  canals,  and  bearing,  in  fact,  the  semblance  of  being 
a  continuation  of  them.  Mr,  Douglass  has  even  succeeded, 
with  the  aid  of  these  enigmatical  streaks,  in  triangulating 
the  principal  dark  areas,  the  fluid  constitution  of  which, 
should  his  work  hold  its  ground,  is  thus  involved  in  grave 
doubt.  It  appears,  indeed,  probable  that  the  Gulf  Stream, 
viewed  from  a  great  height,  through  a  rare  atmosphere, 
might  be  traced  through  the  entire  Atlantic  by  the  difference 
of  its  hue ;  but  the  rivers  in  the  oceans  of  Mars,  if  they  prove 
to  be  such  as  Mr.  Douglass  has  seen  them,  must  belong  to 
another  category. 

We  con  now  understand  Mr.  Lowell's  primary  motives  in 
abolishing  every  pool  of  open  water  upon  Mars.  They  were 
reinforced  by  what  he  took  to  be  seasonal  changes  of  tint 
in  the  *Mare  Australe'  and  its  dependencies.  A  large 
section  of  them,  however,  supposed  by  him  to  have  fallen 
into  the  *  sere  and  yellow  leaf '  of  autumn,  was  merely — as 
other  contemporaneous  observations  proved — brought  into 
uniformity  with  the  bright  areas  by  the  outspreading  of  a 


*  PublicationB  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the  Pacific,  vol.  iv. 
p.  197. 
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most  UDUBoally  extenBire  and  persiBtent  oanopj  of  cloads. 
Unaware  of  tbiB  imtoward  circumstance,  he  wrote : 

'Thna  we  nee  that  eereral  independeat  phenomena  all  agree  to 
eboir  tbat  the  blue-green  regions  of  Mars  are  not  water,  but  generally, 
at  least,  areu  of  vegetation ;  from  which  it  follows  that  Mara  Js 
very  badly  off  for  water,  and  is  dependent  upon  the  melting  of  ib 
polar  snows  for  practically  its  whole  supply.  If,  therefore,  the 
planet  poBaeas  inhabitants,  tliere  is  but  one  course  open  to  tbem  in 
order  to  support  life.  Irrigation,  and  upon  as  vast  a  scale  as  poauble, 
must  be  die  all-engrosaing  Martian  pursuit.  ...  In  rbe  Martian 
mind  there  would  be  one  question  perpetually  paramount  to  all  the 
local  labour,  women's  suffrage,  and  Ea^m  questions  put  together — 
the  water  question.  How  to  procure  water  enough  to  support  life  t 
would  be  the  great  communal  problem  of  the  day.' 

We  fear,  however,  that  the  aolution  of  it  offered  by  Mr. 
Lowell  woald  scarcely  prore,  in  the  long  mn,  satisfactory. 

'  With  the  familiar  melting  of  the  snow-cap,'  he  explains,  '  begins 
the  yearly  round  of  the  planet  a  life.  With  the  melting  of  our  own 
Arctic  or  Antarctic  cap  might  similarly  be  said  to  b^in  the  earth's  annual 
actiTity.  But  here  at  the  very  outset  there  appears  to  be  one  important 
difference  between  the  two  planets.  On  the  earth  tlie  relation  of  the 
melting  of  the  polar  anows  to  the  awakening  of  surface  activity  is  a  caiie 
of  pott  hoc  simply;  on  Mare  it  seems  tobeacaseof  pro;ir«r  Aocaswell. 
For,  unlike  the  earth,  which  has  water  to  spare,  and  to  which,  there- 
fore, the  unlocking  of  its  polar  snows  is  a  matter  of  no  direct  economic 
value.  Mars  is  apparently  in  atraits  for  the  article,  and  has  to  draw 
upon  its  polar  reservoir  for  its  annual  supply.  Upon  the  melting  of 
its  polar  cap,  and  the  transference  of  the  water  thus  annually  set  free 
to  go  its  rounds,  seem  to  depend  all  the  settsonal  phenomena  on  the 
surface  of  the  planet.' 

Ko  rounds,  however,  cottld,  onder  the  imagined  circom- 
stances,  be  performed,  since  the  water  employed  to  the  last 
drop  in  the  support  of  oi^nic  life  would,  in  a  meteorological 
sense,  be  practically  irrecoverable.  Without  evaporating 
surfaces  for  restocking  the  air  with  moisture,  there  coidd 
be  no  aqueous  depositions,  and  a  snow-cap,  once  dissipated, 
could  never  be  restored.  A  recurrent  Nile-flood  might  M 
well  be  looked  for  after  the  final  cessation  of  the  equatorial 
rains.  This  scheme  of  Martian  irrigation  is  thna,  as  it  were, 
a  circulatory  system  all  arteries  and  no  veins. 

Granting,  per  impottihile,  that  the  snow-cap  in  each  hemi- 
sphere does  somehow  get  regenerated,  we  have  farther  to 
complain  that  Mr.  Lowell  treats  it  as  an  <  inexhaustible 
'bottle.'  He  was  in  1894  enabled  to  drain  its  contents, 
since  the  last  vestige  of  glacial  covering  vanished  from  the 
southern  pole,  for  uie  first  time  in  Haitian  annals,  towards 
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the  end  of  October,  leaa  than  two  months  after  the  HTimmer 
solstice,  which  fell  that  year  on  August  31.  Still,  thejf 
most  certaioly  have  been  inadequate  to  the  demands  made 
upon  theiQ.  The  immense  dusky  tracts — in  his  view  foreat- 
lands  or  prairies — surrounding  the  southern  pole  bore  the 
brant  of  the  inundation,  and  showed  its  beneficent  effects  by 
their  verdant  aspect.  '  One  continuons  belt  of  blue-green 
stretched  from  the  Sjrtis  Major  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules.' 
The  spare  water  was  then  led  off,  doubtless  with  the  help 
of  ingenious  hydraulic  machinea,  into  the  complex  set  of 
receptacles  prepared  for  it  on  the  continental  plains,  and, 
as  a  consequence,  the  whole  system  of  canals,  with  their 
ancillary  oases,  darkened  with  growing  crops  between  August 
and  October,  and  remained  conspicuous  until  the  close  of 
the  observations.  The  eoutkam  polar  inundation  thus  ran 
itself  oat  only  when  it  had  reached  to  about  the  fortieth 
parallel  of  northern  latitude.  It  was  expended,  besides,  in 
fertilising  districts  just  at  the  depth  of  the  local  winter. 
Surely  there  must  be  something  wrong  here.  We  can 
hardly  imagine  so  shrewd  a  people  as  the  irrigators  of  Thule 
and  Hellas  wasting  labour,  and  the  life-giving  fluid  to 
economising  which  their  labour  is  devoted,  alter  so  un- 
profitable a  fashion. 

In  reality,  however,  it  would  not  be  left  to  their  discretion 
to  share  with  the  opposite  hemisphere  supplies  which  would 
certainly  fall  short  of  what  was  wanted  for  their  own. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Martian  snow- 
cape  are  quite  flimsy  structures.  Their  material  might  be 
called  snow  souffle,  since,  owing  to  the  small  power  of 
gravity  on  Mars,  snow  is  almost  three  times  lighter  there 
than  here.  Consequently,  its  own  weight  can  have  very 
little  effect  in  rendering  it  compact.  Nor,  indeed,  is  there 
time  for  much  settling  down.  The  calotte  does  not  form 
until  several  months  after  the  winter  solstice,  and  it  begins 
to  melt,  OS  a  rule,  shortly  after  the  vernal  equinox.  (The 
interval  between  the  two  epochs  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
of  Mars  is  176  days.)  The  snow  lies  on  the  ground,  at  the 
outside,  a  couple  of  months.  At  times  it  melts  while  it  is 
still  fresh-fallen.  Thus,  at  the  opposition  of  1881-82  the 
spreading  of  the  northern  snows  was  delayed  until  seven 
weeks  after  the  equinox ;  and  they  had,  accordingly,  no 
sooner  reached  their  maximum  than  they  began  to  decline. 
And  Professor  Pickering's  photographs  of  April  9  and  10, 
1890,  proved  that  the  southern  c^otte  may  assume  its 
definitive  proportions  in  a  single  night. 
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No  attempt  bos  ever  been  made  to  estimate  tbe  quantity 
of  water  derivable  from  the  melting  of  one  of  these  forma- 
tioDB ;  yet  the  experiment  is  worth  trying  aa  a  help  towards 
defining  ideas.  Let  us  grant  that  the  average  depth  of 
snow  in  them,  of  the  delicate  Martian  kind,  is  twenty  feet, 
cqmvalent,  at  the  most,  to  one  foot  of  water.  The  maximum 
area  covered,  of  2,400,000  square  miles,  is  nearly  equal  to 
that  of  the  IJnited  States,  while  the  whole  globe  of  Mars 
measures  55,500,000  square  miles,  of  which  one-third — on 
the  present  hypothesis — is  under  cultivation,  and  in  need  of 
water.  Nearly  the  whole  of  these  dark  areas  are  situated, 
as  we  know,  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  of  which  they 
extend  over,  at  the  very  least,  17,000,000  square  miles; 
that  is  to  say,  they  cover  an  area,  in  round  numbers,  seven 
times  that  of  the  snow-cap.  Only  one-seventh  of  a  foot  of 
water,  accordingly,  could  possibly  be  made  available  for 
their  fertilisation,  supposing  them  to  get  the  entire  advan- 
t^e  of  the  spring  &eshet.  Upon  a  stint  of  less  than  two 
inches  of  water  these  '  forest  lands '  are  expected  to  flourish 
and  bear  abundant  fruit ;  and,  since  they  completely  enclose 
the  pole,  they  are  necesstixily  served  first.  The  great  emis- 
saries for  carrying  off  the  excess  of  their  aqueous  riches 
would  then  appear  to  be  superfluous  constructions ;  nor  is  it 
likely  that  the  share  in  those  riches  due  to  the  canals  and 
oases,  intricately  dividing  up  the  wide,  dry,  continental 
plains,  can  ever  be  realised. 

We  have  assumed  in  our  little  calculation  that  the  entire 
contents  of  a  polar  hood  turn  to  water ;  but  in  actual  fact 
a  considerable  proportion  of  them  must  pass  directly  into 
vapour,  omitting  tbe  intermediate  stage.  The  process  may 
often  be  watched  in  London  itself,  where  large  patches  of 
soiled  and  dishonoured  snow,  ignored  by  the  vestries,  are, 
by  a  particular  '  courtesy  of  Nature,'  removed  aerially.  And 
in  the  rare  atmosphere  of  Mars  this  cause  of  waste  must  he 
especially  eflective.  Thus  the  polar  reservoirs  are  despoiled 
in  the  act  of  being  opened.  Further  objections  might  be 
taken  to  Mr.  Lowell's  irrigation  scheme;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  that  it  is  hopelessly  unworkable. 

Mars  is,  nevertheless,  a  globe  highly  sensitive,  if  we  may 
so  express  our  meaning,  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons. 
At  tbe  time  when  frigid  bonds  are  loosed  In  each  hemi- 
sphere, striking  variations  occur  in  the  configuration  of 
what  we  must  still  continue  to  call  land  and  water.  Among 
the  elements  of  change  are  assuredly  to  be  reckoned  polar 
inundations,  on  a  scale  much  reduced  from  Mr.,  Lowell's 
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poitentoQS  design,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  deny  that  the 
developement  of  vegetation  maj  play  its  part.  The  effects 
of  wintry  rains  on  the  hemisphere  partially  averted  from 
sun  Eiud  earth,  and  hence  not  directly  perceptible  to  as, 
most  likely  become  visible  in  the  darkening  of  pre-eqainoc- 
tial  canals,  while  mountain  torrents  may  here  and  there 
contribote  to  alter  temporarily  the  planet's  physiognomy. 
IVom  his  patient  study  of  these  phenomena,  Schiaparelli  has 
been  led  to  oudude  *  that  abnormal  variations  in  the  markings 
'  of  Mars  follow  no  casual  or  irreo^ular  succession,  but  that 
'  identical  changes  may  be  reproduced  afber  long  intervals 
*  of  time.  The  form  and  extent  of  such  variations,'  he  eon- 
tinnes, '  are  determined  by  some  stable,  or  at  least  periodical, 
'  element,'  • 

The  mountains  of  Mars  form  a  theme  of  no  slight  per- 
plexity. The  southern  polar  area  beyond  question  bristles 
with  peaks;  they  show  isolated  by  the  melting  of  the 
snows,  and  star-points  of  sunlight,  directly  flashed  back  by 
them,  were  caught  by  Green  at  Madeira  in  1877,  as  well  as 
by  Lowell  at  Flagstaff  in  1S94.  Yet  the  detection  of 
numerous  inequalities  in  the  'terminator'  (the  dividing  line 
between  light  and  darkness  when  the  planet  is  gibbons) 
ranks  as  one  of  the  moat  noteworthy  of  the  Flagstaff 
achievements;  and  bright  spots  above  that  same  sunrise  or 
sunset  verge,  as  the  case  may  be,  have  been  frequently  and 
surely  observed,  and  seem  to  be  most  easily  explained  by 
the  anticipated  illumination  or  retarded  extinction  of  lofty 
summits  catching  or  detaining  sun-rays.  The  effect  was 
seen  with  peculiar  distinctness  on  August  27  last,  by  Pro- 
fessor Hussey,  of  the  Lick  Observatory. 

Nevertheless,  we  seem,  as  Mr.  Lowell  expresses  it,  to  be 
placed  '  in  a  dilemma  between  mountains  on  the  one  hand 
'  and  canals  on  the  other.'  The  network  of  watercourses, 
if  such  indeed  they  be,  peremptorily  demands,  to  our 
apprehension,  a  continental  tabula  raga. 

'  The  system  eeems  xublimuly  superinr  to  possible  obstructiona  in  the 
vray ;  the  lines  running,  app»rently,  not  where  tliey  may,  but  where 
they  choose.  The  Eumenides-Orcua,  for  example,  purtiues  the  even 
tenor  of  its  unswerving  course  for  nearly  3,500  miles.  Now,  it  might 
be  possible  ao  to  select  one's  country  that  one  cBnal  should  be  able  to 
do  this ;  but  that  every  canul  should  be  straight,  itnd  many  of  them 
fairly  comparable  with  the  Eumetiides-Orcus  in  length,  seema  to  be 
beyond  the  posaibility  of  contrivance.' 
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Our  present  author  extricatee  hitnaelf  from  the  dilemma 
by  substituting  clouds  for  mountains  eTerywhere,  except  at 
the  pole,  where  they  are  innocnons  to  theory ;  but  his  rea- 
sonings on  the  subject  fail  to  carry  conviction.  Additionnl 
facts  are  needed,  and  they  will  soon,  we  mtty  hope,  be  forth- 
coming. Careful  locations,  for  instance,  of  the  'bright 
*  projections,'  just  described  aa  visible  above  the  terminator, 
like  the  mountains  of  the  moon,  mnat  prove  decisive  aa  to 
their  nature.  The  ki^y  to  Martian  enigmaa  of  all  olassea  can 
only  be  found  in  persistent  observations — in  observations 
pursued  night  by  night  and  month  after  month,  excepting 
only  when  the  planet's  poattion  ia  not  merely  unfavourable, 
but  impoainhle.  With  modern  telescopea  its  diac  can  be 
atndied  with  profit  when  no  more  than  seven  aeconda  of  arc 
in  apparent  diameter.  Mr.  Lowell  baa,  then,  taben  the  right 
way,  and  means,  apparently,  to  persevere  in  it.  He  has 
arranged  to  observe  the  opposition  of  December  next — not  a 
particularly  propitious  one — from  a  post  near  the  city  of 
Mexico,  and  has  added  to  his  equipment  for  the  occasion  a 
24-inch  refractor  by  Alvan  (1.  Clark,  the  powers  of  which 
have  already  been  displayed  by  Dr.  See'a  re-detection  with  it 
of  the  long-hidden  companion  of  Siriua. 

The  spectrum  of  Mara  will  probably  receive  much  fntnre 
attention.  The  presence  in  it  of  dark  bands  due  to  aqueous 
absorption  waa  announced  by  Huggins  and  Jansaen  in  1867, 
waa  confirmed  by  Vogel  in  1873,  denied  by  Campbell  of 
Lick  in  1894,  and  almoat  immediately  reaffirmed,  on  the 
ground  of  freah  and  highly  critical  observationa,  by  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Hutrgins.  They  obtained,  in  addition,  signs  of  the 
arresting  action  upon  light  of  an  unknown  ingredient  in 
the  planet's  atmosphere.  Mr.  Lewis  E.  Jewell,  of  Baltimore, 
U.S.,  no  mean  authority,  holds  that  oxygen  is  not  unlikely 
to  disclose  itself  after  a  similar  fashion.  Nay,  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  emergence  of  chlorophyll -bands  in  the 
rays  derived  from  the  greenish  areas  during  the  Martian 
spring  might  establish  beyond  appeal  their  sylvan  character. 
But  this  is  a  one-sided  teat,  since  a  negative  result  would  be 
valueless. 

One  of  the  popular  assumptions  about  our  neighbour- 
planet  is  that  it  is  far  lulvanced  in  senile  decay.  Hence,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Lowell,  the  perennial  water-famine  by  which 
its  inhabitants  are  stimulated  to  superhuman  exertions.  It 
ia  '  jnst  what  theory  would  lead  us  to  expect.'  For  Mars, 
being  smaller  than  the  earth,  '  is  relatively  more  advanced 
'  in  his  evolutionary  career.    He  ia  older  in  age,  if  not  in 
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'  years ;  for  whether  his  birth  as  a  separate  world  antedated 

*  ours  or  not,  his  smaller  size,  by  cansing  him  to  cool  more 
'  qnickly,  wonld  necessarily  age  him  faster.'     And  again : — 

*  We  have  befure  as  in  Mars  the  sp«ctAcIe  of  a  world  relatively  well 
on  in  years,  a  world  much  older  than  the  earth.  To  bo  much  about 
his  i^e  Mare  bears  evidence  on  hia  face.  '  He  abows  unmistakable 
ugns  of  being  old.  Advancing  planetary  years  hare  left  their  mark 
legible  there.  His  continents  are  all  smoothed  down ;  bis  oceans  have 
all  dried  up.' 

These  inferences  are,  to  say  the  least,  questionable.  The 
geological  history  of  Mars  ia  for  the  present  a  sealed  book 
to  us ;  nor  can  wo  pretend  to  determine  the  stage  of 
developement  at  which  he  has  arrived.  It  may  possibly  be 
a  backward  one ;  in  which  case  the  anomalous  mildness  of 
his  climate  might  be  explained  by  the  still  sensible  effects 
of  bis  internal  heat.  We  are  ignorant  of  the  epoch  when 
he  was  first  set  spinning  as  an  independent  globe ;  we  are 
ignorant  as  to  the  conditions  by  which  his  rate  of  cooling 
was  regulated  and  modified.  The  difficulty  of  assigning 
on  any  cut-and-dried  principle  the  order  of  planetary 
seniority  is  illustrated  by  the  significant  fact  that  Uranus 
and  Neptune,  the  exterior  members  of  the  solar  system, 
although  small  by  comparison  with  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  are 
unmistakably  less  advanced  on  the  road  towards  completion 
AS  habitable  worlds. 

Such  Mars  appears  now  to  be ;  to  assert  more  would  be  to 
launch  into  the  realms  of  speculation.  The  extraordinary 
difficulty  of  interpreting  the  map  of  this  planet  cannot 
legitimately  be  evaded  by  attributing  its  peculiarities  to  the 
interrention  of  engineering  genius.  The  Alexander's  sword 
of  cosmical  intelligence,  so  freely  wielded  by  Mr,  Lowell, 
is  not  a  scientific  weapon.  In  physical  investigations  knota 
have  to  be  untied,  not  cut.  Upon  the  geometrical  regularity 
of  the  canal  system  our  author  bases  bis  chief  argument  for 
their  artificial  production.  Its  '  very  aspect,'  he  exclaims, 
'is  such  as  to  defy  natural  explanation.'  'Diversity  in 
'  uniformity  '  he  takes  to  be  distinctive  of  anassistod  nature ; 
while  *  too  great  regularity '  raises  more  than  a  suspicion 

*  that  some  finite  intelligence  has  been  at  work.*  The 
doubling  of  the  canals,  although  he  has  no  recipe  of  ex- 
planation at  hand  for  it,  strengthens  this  persuasion.  '  It  is 
'  the  most   artificial -looking  phenomenon   of   an  artificial- 

*  looking  disc' 

To  the  Greek  mind,  howerer,  the  making  of  the  world 
was,  it  might  be  said,  by  rule  and  compass ;  the  Divide  idea 
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vaa  esaentiall;^  mathematical.  Schiaparelli  has  made  some 
a^lmirable  remarks  in  this  very  connezion.  Speaking  of 
Martian  '  geminations,'  he  sajs  : — 

'  The  geometry  of  nature  is  manifeated  iti  mitny  other  facta,  which 
entirely  exclude  the  idea  of  artificial  labour.  The  perfect  Bpheioids 
of  the  heavpniy  bodies  and  the  ring  of  Saturn  were  not  coDBtructed 
in  a  turning- lathe,  and  not  with  compasses  has  Iris  described  in  the 
clouds  her  beautiful  and  r^ular  arch.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  those  exquisite  and  regular  polyhedrons  iu  which 
the  world  of  crystals  is  ao  rich  1  In  the  or^;anic  world  also,  wh»t 
wonderful  geometry  preniiJes  over  the  di^<tributio^  of  foliage  on  certain 
plants,  orders  the  uearly  symnietricat  star-like  forms  of  flowers  and 
marine  animals,  and  produces  in  the  shell  a  |ierfect  conical  spiral 
excelling  the  fint-st  masterpieces  of  Gothic  nrchitecture !  In  all  these 
objects  the  geometrical  figure  is  the  simple  and  necessaiy  consequence 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  physical  and  physiological 
world.  That  such  principles  and  laws  are  but  an  indication  of  a 
higher  intelligent  Power  we  may  admit;  the  admission  haa,  however, 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present  argument.' 

There  is,  then,  no  compulsion  upon  ns  to  regard  the 
surface  of  Mars  as  modelled  to  suit  their  vital  needs  by 
the  industry  of  rational  creatures.  Irrigation  hypotheses, 
ialand  navigation  hypotheses,  and  the  like,  are  superflnoos, 
and,  being  superfluous,  are  inadmissible.  Not  that  they 
are,  in  all  shapes,  demonstrably  Mse,  but  that  they  open 
the  door  to  pure  license  in  theorising.  The  admission  of 
vegetable  growth  and  decay  as  an  element  of  visible  change 
is  less  objectionable,  and  is  apparently  capable  of  being 
justified  spectroBcopically ;  but,  until  that  or  some  other 
kind  of  dafinite  evidence  is  forthcoming,  the  sabject  invites 
only  nebulous  conjecture.  In  any  case,  Martian  seas  cannot 
be  abolished,  their  presence  being  indispensable  to  the 
systematic  and  rapid  circulation  of  water,  which  is  the 
most  obviously  executed  process  of  the  planet's  internal 
economy. 

We  venture  to  disclaim,  on  behalf  of  humanity,  the  extra- 
mundane  jealousy  imputed  to  it  by  Mr.  Lowell.  At  the 
close  of  this  nineteenth  century,  after  so  many  poignant  dis- 
illusions, amid  the  wreck  of  so  many  passionate  hopes,  it  is 
not  enamoured  with  its  own  destinies  to  the  point  of  desiring 
to  impose  thein  as  a  maximum  of  happiness  upon  the  uni- 
verse. Rather,  men  cherish  the  vision  of  other  and  better 
worlds,  where  intelligence,  untrammelled  by  moral  disabili^ 
ties,  may  have  risen  to  unimaginable  heights,  and  sense  and 
reason  alike  are  dominated  by  incorrupt  will.  But  it  is  im- 
probable that  the  vision  can  ever  be  located  in  any  one  of 
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the  disseminated  orbs  around  us.  The  problem  of  universal 
life  is  an  enticing,  yet  insoluble  one.  That  inorganic  nature 
has,  everywhere  and  always,  for  its  designed  and  appointed 
final  cause  the  production  of  organic  life  may  be  true,  but 
can  scarcely  be  assumed  as  a  matter  of  course ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  thought  that  millioas  of  globes  roU 
through  space  tenantless  for  all  time  revolts  oar  sense  of  the 
rational  in  creation.  Science  can  only  declare  that  a  given 
planet  appears,  so  far  as  physical  investigations  cau  tell,  to 
be  habitable ;  nihil  obstat  is  its  last  word  on  the  subject. 
The  word  '  habitable '  has,  however,  a  very  wide  implication. 
The  hierarchy  of  life  has  endless  gradations.  The  '  roof 
'  and  crown  of  things '  in  some  remote  worlds  may  be  a  race 
as  far  below  the  genus  homo  as  it  is  above  it  in  others. 
Could  the  veil  be  lifted,  incomprehensible  diversity  would, 
without  doubt,  be  found  to  prevail  here  as  elsewhere  in  the 
works  of  Infinite  Wisdom.  For  '  one  star  differeth  from 
'  another  star  in  glory.' 
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Abt.  VI. — The  Manuscripts  of  J.  B,  Fortescue,  Esq.,  preserved 
at  Dropmore.  Vol.  II.  Historical  Maauacripts  Commis- 
Bion.  14th  Report.  Appendix,  Part  V. 
'Vbk  second  volume  of  the  raanuscripta  at  Dropmore, 
which  has  reoentljr  beeo  published  by  the  Historical 
Manuacripts  Commiasion,  is  undoubtedly  of  greater  import- 
ance than  that  which  preceded  it  four  years  ago,  though 
that  collection  contained  much  notewortb;  and  interesting 
material.*  The  new  volume  consists  of  papers  which  extend 
over  a  comparatively  short  period — namely,  the  years  1791 
tu  1794;  but  they  are  years  of  supreme  importance  in  the 
history  of  Europe  and  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  collection 
before  us  adds  lat^ely  to  the  accessible  records  of  the  time. 
It  supplements  other  publications  of  the  period,  and  it  is 
equal  in  importance  to  any  collection  of  correspondence  which 
has  hitherto  been  published.  Inasmuch  as  the  letters  are 
written  to  or  by  Lord  Grenvitle,  he  is  the  central  %ure  of 
the  work ;  and  they  have  this  special  interest  attached  to 
them,  that  they  are  of  the  most  varied  kind,  since  as  foreign 
secretary  Grenville  was  receiving  official  and  private  letters 
from  every  Court  in  Europe.  He  was  careful  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  correspondence,  which  at  this  late  period  is  at 
length  in  course  of  publication.  The  letters  form  in  a  mixed 
shape  a  consecutive  history  of  the  political  events  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  they  depict  by  means  of  various  letters  and  des- 
patches the  foreign  policy  of  the  country  for  these  years  under 
the  administration  of  Pitt  and  Grenville.  Broadly  speaking, 
we  first  watch  the  course  of  purely  central  European  politicB, 
when  the  attention  of  English  statesmen  was  fixed  ou  the 
designs  of  Itussia,  Austria,  and  Frusaia.  Gradually  the  scene 
shitts  from  the  Danube  to  the  Seine,  aa  the  terrible  drama  of 
the  French  Eevolution  unfolds  itself.  English  ministers  have 
then  to  throw  aside  a  severe  neutrality  in  regard  to  the  aSairs 
of  the  Continent,  and  are  forced  into  a  coalition  with  the  Ger- 
man Powers  against  the  aggreBsiveneas  of  the  French  nation, 
and  the  Eastern  question  for  many  years  gives  way  to  a  new 
and  more  urgent  crisis  in  the  West.  The  gradual  change 
which  came  over  the  minds  of  English  statesmen  will  be 
made  more  obvious  to  anyone  who  will  read  through  these 
numerous  despatches ;  they  depict  better  than  can  the  pen 
of  the   historian   the  tendency  of  official   opinion  and  the 
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difficulties  which  beset  English  statesmen  in  their  dealings 
with  the  European  Powers.  There  are  necessarily  in  them 
many  details  and  ailusions  which  are  not  only  witbout  per- 
manent value,  but  haye  also  lost  all  interest  to  a  modern 
reader ;  still  the  chain  of  important  despatches,  of  noteworthy 
incidents  and  the  illustrations  of  decisive  circumstances  are 
so  remarkable,  that  those  who  will  steadily  keep  in  view  the 
general  course  of  cardinal  events  will  feel  that  this  volame 
brings  them  into  very  close  relations  with  the  men  and  facts 
of  that  epoch. 

The  correspondence  begins  in  January  1791.  It  is  neces- 
saiT,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  a  few  salient  events  if  it  is 
to  be  properly  understood. 

By  the  death  o(  the  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  on  February  20, 
1790,  the  war  between  Austria,  and  Turkey  came  virtually 
to  an  end.  For  the  uew  £mperor  was  a  man  of  pacific  views, 
a  diplomatist  rather  than  a  soldier.  The  result  of  the  change 
of  personal  rnle  was  therefore  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  Austria,  which  culminated  in  the  signing  of  an  armistice 
at  Beichenbacb  in  Augnst  1790,  and  in  the  peace  of  Sistova 
on  August  4,  1791,  on  the  basis  of  the  statta  quo  ante.  But 
during  the  same  period  war  was  still  being  fiercely  waged 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and  on  December  22  Suwari'ow 
captured  the  fortress  and  town  of  Ismailow  after  an  incredible 
slaughter.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  heavy  blow  to  the 
Turkish  arms,  it  was  not  until  August  11,  1791,  that  peace 
was  restored  between  these  immemorial  foes  by  the  signature 
of  the  Treaty  of  Galatz.  Before  the  latter  event  occurred 
the  policy  of  the  English  administration  was  to  induce 
the  Empress  Catherine  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Porte 
on  the  same  basis  as  Austria  had  done.  Any  territorial 
aggrandisement  of  Bussia  was  regarded  as  a  menace  to  the 
future  peace  of  Europe,  and  as  tending  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
tinction of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  therefore  to  a  change  in 
the  balance  of  power.  The  Empress  Catherine,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  determined — and  in  this  she  succeeded — that  she 
would  retain  Oczakow  and  the  district  between  the  Dniester 
and  the  Bug :  this  fortress  and  piece  of  territory  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  not  to  relinquish.  Their  importance 
became  unduly  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  and  Pitt,  who  after  this  particular  moment  regarded 
the  neutrality  of  England  in  continental  afi'airs  as  a  vital 
part  of  his  general  policy,  in  regard  to  Russia  favoured  an 
actual  intervention,  and  made  preparations  for  a  possible  war. 
The  Russian  arnLament,  as  it  was  called  at  ihe  ^ma,  Isecaniie 
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the  subject  of  ParliameDtary  diBCusaioti  and  of  national  appre- 
beiiBion,  well  founded  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  it  was 
onlj  niter  an  ultimatuiu  had  been  officially  communicated  on 
March  27  by  the  Duke  of  Leeds,  then  foreign  secretary  to  the 
British  ministeratSt.  Petersburg,  that  it  was  conntenuanded 
hy  the  hasty  despatch  of  a  messengerwhen  Pitt  had  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  policy,  if  carried  to  the  extent  of  a 
war,  would  not  be  supported  by  the  country.  The  conse- 
quence of  this  change  of  policy  was  the  resignation  of 
the  Duke  of  Leeds,  who,  on  April  21,  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
GrenYille,  who  thenceforward  held  the  office  of  foreign 
secretary  until  the  resignation  of  Pitt  in  1801.  But  this 
simple  ontline  was  necessarily  involved  at  the  time  in  a 
mass  of  complicated  facts,  and  principles  of  policy  were 
intermingled  with  numerous  personal  considerations  and 
ambitions  and  foibles,  which  at  the  present  day  have  lost 
their  interest,  while  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  their  actual 
weight  when  a  century  has  passed  away. 

The  first  letter  of  importance  on  the  subject  of  the  rela- 
tions of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  is  one  from  Lord  Auckland, 
at  that  time  our  minister  at  the  Hague.  His  inBuence  with 
both  Pitt  and  Grenville  was  great ;  their  reliance  on  hia 
judgement  was  not  misplaced.  He  was  a  statesman  of 
thoroughly  sound  and  clear  understanding;  he  was  never 
led  astray  by  personal  ambition  or  motives.  His  view  of 
affairs  was  almost  judicial;  and  he  formed  his  judgements 
with  a  good-humoured  serenity  which  made  him  a  safe 
adviser. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  present  publication  will 
enhance  Auckland's  reputation  for  sagacity,  and  emphasise 
the  nndonbted  and  considerable  inHnence  which  he  exercised 
on  the  actual  Ministry.  He  exemplifies  the  fact  that  a  man 
need  not  necessarily  be  a  member  of  a  Cabinet  in  order  to 
induence  the  policy  of  the  body  which  is  publicly  responsible 
for  the  welfare  of  the  State.  One  cause  of  the  soundness  of 
Auckland's  opinions  was  that  be  kept  in  view  the  state  of 
afi'airs  at  home.  It  is  perfectly  natural  that  English  diplo- 
matists at  a  foreign  Court  should  be  apt  to  give  too  little 
weight  to  the  factors  at  home,  even  if  they  are  able  to  measure 
their  influence  at  all,  and  it  is  equally  certain  that  what 
foreign  statesmen  have  regarded  as  want  of  good  faith  on 
the  part  of  English  politicians  has  often  been  no  more  than 
a  carrying  out  of  the  wishes  of  the  nation  as  expressed  by 
the  voice  of  public  opinion.  Writing  in  one  letter  of  the 
English  minister  and  his  colleague  at  Berlin  after  t>he  great 
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change  of  policy  which  made  Grenville  foreign  minister 
had  taken  place,  Auckland  makes  these  sagacious  observa- 
tions : — 

'  Id  all  their  reasoDiags  as  to  fureign  politics,  thej  lonk  only  to  thi^ 
attaioTnent  of  the  object  proposed,  without  any  idea  or  means  cf 
appreciating  the  difficalty,  the  expeuRe,  the  danger,  and  all  the  collateral 
circumHlancea  which  would  occur  to  them  if  they  had  any  competent 
knowledge  of  the  etate  and  iuteroHta  of  their  own  country.'   (P.  159.) 

The  English  Minister  at  Berlin  was  Joseph  Ewart,  a  man 
of  much  self-confidence,  aud  with  somewhat  too  high  an 
opinion  of  his  own  capacity.  There  is  some  reason  to  think 
that  the  expression  of  his  views  on  the  Russian  question 
had  considerable  influence  on  Pitt  and  the  Dnke  of  Leeds, 
and  that  to  some  extent  he  was  responsible  for  the  attitude 
token  np  by  the  Cabinet  before  the  force  of  public  opinion 
at  home,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  became  visible.  We 
mnst  return,  however,  to  our  actual  narrative.  Auckland 
thus  wrote  to  Pitt  on  January  29,  1791  :~ 

'  Hague. — The  Petersburg  despatches  by  this  messenger  are  what 
we  expected.  The  Bmpress  expressly  desires  our  good  ofEcea  to 
obtain  for  her  a  new  frontier,  c'esl-a-dire,  Oczakow  et  son  district 
juaqiiau  Dniuttr. 

*  If  our  negotiations  at  Stockholm,  Co]ienhagen,  and  Madrid  should 
have  any  material  success,  it  is  probable  that  we  still  may  have  means 
to  intimidate  effectually ;  but  it  seems  more  reasonable,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  to  presume  that  nothing  beyond  good  words  will  be 
given  by  Spain,  by  Vienna,  and  by  Denmark ;  and  that  no  assistance 
is  to  be  expected  from  Sweden  otherwise  than  d  poids  de  Cor.  And, 
lastly,  that  the  Empress  will  uot  recede  from  her  present  demand  (in 
which  her  new  and  brilliant  successes  will  have  fortitied  her)  otherwise 
than  by  force. 

'  The  question  then  comes,  Will  you  seriously  prepare  for  war,  for 
the  object  in  question  ?  I  make  no  difficulty  in  saying  that  I  hope 
you  will  not,  because  I  think  it  extremely  difficult  in  the  execution, 
and  certun  to  produce  an  expence  far  bejond  any  adequate  object  to 
be  attained.  In  that  opinion  I  am  influenced  partly  by  feeling  the 
importance  of  peace  to  your  whole  ayet«m  of  government,  and  to  the 
support  perhaps  of  our  existence  as  a  great  and  prosperous  nation ; 
and  partly,  also,  by  a  suspicion  that  we  over-rate  the  object  in  question. 
It  is  a  good  thing,  certainly,  both  to  humble  Kussia  itnd  to  check  her 
progress ;  but  she  is  humbled  by  giving  up  such  immense  conquests 
as  she  is  willing  to  cede ;  and  her  progress,  if  I  am  not  misinformed, 
is  little  advanced  by  the  possessioD  of  Ocznkaw,  If  the  Turks 
proceed  to  fortify  the  banks  of  the  Dniester,  or  if  they  restore  ouly 
their  fortifications  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  upon  a  better  system 
of  defence,  I  am  assured  that,  in  any  future  war,  they  would  have  at 
least  as  good  means  of  resiBtance  as  in  the  case  of  the  present 
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diiAstroaB  war.  Time  will  Dot  allow  mo  to  add  all  that  ptesents 
itself  farther  on  this  subject,  becaiue  the  messenger  will  be  too  l»t« 
Tor  tlie  tide, 

'  I  ought  to  meuiion,  because  I  presume  that  one  of  nur  difficuldes 
taroa  on  the  Court  or  Berlin,  that  I  have  ationg  re&aoDH  to  believe, 
from  variouB  converaationa  with  perHona  who  ought  to  know,  that  hia 
Pruaaian  Majealy  ia  aa  averae  to  entering  into  war  wiih  Rua!>ia  oa  be 
ie  deairoua  to  find  a  pretext  fcir  war  with  Austria ;  and  that  if  we  can, 
konnifement.  get  him  out  of  the  ecrape,  il  ne  demande  pat  nueux. 

'  The  intimatinn  about  aending  Schlieffre  {which  <««%  originated 
from  the  Penaionary  and  frum  me)  may  perhapa  be  applied  to  this 
end  ;  and  I  am  not  aure  that  it  can  by  anj  possibility  do  miachief,  and 
it  may  do  much  good.  Whether  any  congress  could  be  proposed 
upon  some  alight  modifica^on  of  the  old  principle,  or  upon  the  idea 
that  if  Oczakuw  should  be  given,  some  explanations  should  also  be 
given  in  a  previous  n^otiation  as  to  the  future  security  to  the  Turks; 
and  in  the  meantime  locontiiiueour  ostensible  menaces  and  intentions 
to  come  forward.'  (P.  22.) 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  Pitt  came  to  disregard 
this  sound  advice;  for  disn-gard  it  he  did,  as  this  corre- 
spoidence,  ob  well  as  the  course  of  PorliameDtar;  events, 
already  indicates.  For  it  was  not  until  the  feeling  of  the 
couDtry  against  a  war  Tritb  Bussia  was  strongl;  shown  that 
the  Prime  Minister  changed  his  policy,  and  was  fain  to  be 
eatisGed  with  merely  diplomatic  attempts  to  prevent  the 
Empress  Catherine  from  obtaining  an  increase  of  territory 
at  the  expense  of  Turkey. 

The  letter  from  Auckland  to  Pitt,  which  has  already  been 
quoted,  was  written  at  the  end  of  January.    On  March  5, 
in  a  letter  to  Grenville,  Auckland  again  presses  these  Tiews 
on  his  correspondent: — 
'  Private. 

'  1791,  March  5,  Hague.— This  letter  will  go  by  the  meaaenger  who 
carries  the  answer  from  Sweden,  and  sundry  despatches  fiom  Copen- 
hagen. The  sum  total  of  our  position  in  regard  to  those  two  Courts 
ia,  that  we  have  nothing  to  expect  from  the  Daniab  Ministry,  which 
is  decidedly  devoted  to  Russia;  and  that  Sweden,  unlpaa  previously 
purchased  by  the  Empress,  would  incline  to  undertake  one  campaign 
upon  payment  of  one  million  and  a  half  sterling,  and  sundry  other 
advances,  presents,  guaranties  of  Turkish  aubaidiea,  and  continued 
subsidies,  which  in  reason  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  another 
mitlioQ  nnd  a  half.  In  plain  truth  thia  business  has  for  aome  time 
appeared  to  me  to  beckon  ua  towards  an  abyss  of  debta  and  diScultiee, 
at  a  moment  of  general  fermentation  in  the  world,  when  it  appears 
easential,  poasibly  to  the  very  existence  of  our  Government  and  of 
every  other  civilized  State,  that  we  ahould  maintain  our  own  internal 
peace,  and  the  uninterrupted  course  of  our  prosperity. 

'  I  have,  perhaps,  too  often  harped  on  this  string,  which  I  have 
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little  pretenmon  to  touch;  but  the  subject  afiecta  roe  bo  &r  that  it 
camea  me  above  delicacies  vhicb,  on  other  occaaioiiB,  would  have 
rentrained  me;  and  I  have  collected  with  coooera  from  your  mlence, 
and  from  tlie  wlence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  in  answer  to  all  that  I  have  written, 
that  my  nentimenta  and  tbotw  of  the  Grand  Pensionarj  have  not  the 
good  fortune  to  be  approved  by  you.  I  continue  to  think,  however, 
that  the  best  mode  would  have  been  to  have  sent  some  person  of 
weipbt  with  powers  and  propositions  to  have  adjusted  the  buunesa  ou 
condition  of  demolishiog  Ockzukow;  still  accnmpanying  that  step,  if 
it  bad  been  thought  necesdory  for  our  diguity,  with  some  display  of 
pieparationa  both  towards  the  Baltic  aud  the  Archipelago.'   (P.  38.) 

Grenville,  it  is  obvious  from  this  letter,  was  of  the  same 
mind  as  the  Prime  Minister.  In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  to 
Lord  Westmorland,  then  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  we 
find  thia  remarkable  sentence : — 

'  Let  me  bint  to  you  quite  amjideatially  that  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  we  may  very  soon  have  another  armament  with  a 
view  to  force  the  Empress  of  Russia  to  reasonable  terms  of  peace. 
But  I  think  we  shall  not  make  any  call  upon  you  for  assiatance,  unless 
we  should  be  actually  engaged  in  war.'  (P.  ii.) 
No  words  could  more  clearly  express  a  decided  expectation 
of  war  unclouded  by  any  apprehension,  and  unmLngled  with 
any  doubt  as  to  the  feeling  either  of  Parliament  or  of  the 
country.  Tet  within  a  few  days  '  the  policy  of  the  Govem- 
meot  bad  quite  changed,  and  Grenvilte  was  about  to  replace 
Leeds  and  to  act  on  wholly  dififerent  Unes.  It  seems  to  be 
dear  also  that  not  only  was  Grenville  favourable  to  the 
anti-Bussian  policy  of  Pitt  before  it  was  received  unfavour- 
ably by  the  nation,  but  that,  in  spite  of  having  to  carry  out 
one  of  an  opposite  kind,  he  regretted  the  necessity  for  the 
change.  There  is  a  noticeable  letter  to  Joseph  Ewart, 
written  on  May  25,  whose  opinions  in  favour  of  an  active 
alliance  with  Prussia  f^inst  Busaia  had,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  probably  some  weight  with  Pitt.  This  communi- 
cation recognises  the  absolute  impossibility  of  hostile  action 
against  Russia,  not  because  it  was  impolitic,  but  because  it 
could  not  be  carried  out  in  the  teeth  of  a  strong  opposition 
at  home : — 
'  Private. 

'  1791,  May  25,  Whitehall. — I  write  this  in  answer  to  your  letter 

*  The  following  are  the  important  dates  of  the  course  of  events  in 
this  curious  episode : — March  27,  despatch  of  ultimatum  to  Kuseia ; 
March  28,  message  from  the  King  to  Parliament  asking  for  an  increase 
of  armaments;  March  29,  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons  when 
the  menage  was  carried;  March  30  and  31,  Cabinet  councils; 
30U],  mumienger  siut  to  conntermand  the  delivery  of  the  ultimatumi  , 
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marked  private  of  tbe  17th  instant.  You  will  readily  conceive  how 
much  we  regret  the  necessity  of  incurring  that  riak,  which  you  atate  aa 
probable  in  the  event  of  our  not  complying  with  the  request  for  sending 
a  fleet  into  the  Black  Sea.  But  ihe  same  circumstances  which  com- 
pelled the  departure  from  the  original  line  adopted,  operate  with  at 
least  equal  force  against  our  recurring  partially  to  it.  I  do  not  mean 
lo  give  you  a  positive  opinion  which  shall  apply  to  every  poenible  case 
that  might  be  supposed ;  very  exorbitant  demanda  on  the  part  of  the 
Empresa,  very  iusolent  language  towards  this  country,  or  proof  of  a 
Tffd  dispontion  in  other  powers  lo  act  in  order  to  prevent  the  too  great 
progress  of  the  Rusiuan  arms,  might  alter  our  situation.  But,  as  we 
now  stand,  if  we  were  to  give  assurances  of  active  support,  we  must 
give  them  (to  whatever  case  they  applied)  under  the  impression  that  it 
might  be  imposaible  to  fulfil  them.  It  is  therefore  extremely  impor- 
tant that,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  speaking  plainly,  we  should 
do  80  and  not  have  to  reproach  ourselves,  or  8iifier  Prussia  to  reproach 
us  with  any  intentional  deceit.  To  our  defensive  alliance,  aa  such,  we 
certainly  can  and  will  adhere,  but  the  degree  of  active  share  which  we 
may  be  able  to  take  in  those  political  measures  which  might  be  advan- 
tageous to  our  system,  must  depend  on  circumstances  for  which,  aayet, 
it  is  impoBBible  to  answer.  You-  will  at  once  see  how  strongly  this 
reasoning  applies  to  the  case  of  the  revolution  in  Poland,  and  to  the 
subject  of  your  letter  to  Count  Zinzendorff,  upon  which  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  this  country  should  not  be  pledged  one  step  beyond 
assurances  of  good  wishes  and  amicable  dispoutiona,  such  as  I  have 
stated  in  my  despatch  to  Mr.  Hailes.  I  am  indeed  strongly  of  opinion 
that  the  Prussian  Government  should  proceed  with  caution  on  that 
subject,  and  not  commit  themselves  too  for  till  there  is  more  ground 
for  reasoning  on  the  probable  issue  of  the  business  than  they  seem  na 
yet  to  be  in  possession  of.  At  the  same  time  I  entirely  agree  with 
you  in  thinking  that  the  establishment  of  an  hereditary  monarchy  in 
Poland  on  the  footing  now  proposed,  if  it  can  be  carried  without 
involving  Prussia  in  war  with  the  Imperial  Courts,  is  a  point  advan- 
tageous to  our  common  interest.'    (P.  80.) 

It  thus  becomes  more  than  ever  evident  that  public  opinion 
in  England  was  the  cause  of  this  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  Pitt,  who  appears  to  have  persisted  for  some  time 
in  his  first  line  in  the  face  of  the  advice  of  those  who  were 
most  competent  to  aid  him.  In  regard,  for  example,  to  tJlie 
foolish  attempt  to  induce  Spain  to  be  a  part;  to  an  alliance 
against  Bussia,  Lord  St.  Helens  wrote  in  the  middle  of  the 
negotiations  in  the  summer,  '  I  never  rightly  understood 
'  why  their  interposition  [i.e.  of  Spain]  in  the  business  in 
'  question  should  have  been  deemed  worth  the  soliciting  after 
'  tiieir  having  declared,  as  they  did  from  the  first,  that  they 
'  would  in  no  event  support  it  by  any  demonstration  of  vigour 
'either  in  word  or  deed'  (p.  88).  In  truth,  Pitt  never 
seems  to  have  appreciated  the  worthlessness  of  the  object  of 
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hia  policy,  and  it  is  astonisfaiiig  that  a  minister  presently 
so  paciRc  in  his  views,  so  es^r  for  economy,  and  so  anxious 
as  a  role  to  keep  free  from  continental  entanglements,  coald 
ever  bare  started  on  this  particular  line  of  policy.  The 
unexampled  rapidity  and  corapleteDess  with  which  he 
abandoned  it  is  as  remarkable  and  as  great  a  sign  of  Pitt's 
capacity  as  a  parliamentary  leader  as  hia  original  blunder  is 
a  blot  on  bis  reputation  as  a  statesman.  There  was  no 
hesitation,  no  exhibition  of  false  pride ;  be  saw  that  if  he 
would  retain  his  influence  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country 
be  must  at  once  change  bis  policy,  and  be  did  so  boldly  and 
decisively  in  obedience  to  public  opinion. 

Once,  however,  the  determination  to  abandon  warlike  for 
diplomatic  pressure  was  taken,  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
change  could  never  be  in  doubt.  No  continental  Power  had 
the  least  wish  to  encounter  Bossia  atone.  Austria  was  anxious 
for  and  was  negotiating  a  peace ;  the  Treaty  of  Warela  in  the 
previons  year  had  put  an  end  to  hostilities  between  Catherine 
and  Gnstavns  of  Sweden ;  Prussia  was  only  desirous  of  getting 
some  advantage  for  herself,  she  had  no  real  interest  in  pre- 
venting Russia  from  acquiring  Turkish  territory,  and  thus  the 
retention  by  Bussia  of  the  debateable  land  on  which  she 
had  set  her  heart  became  a  certainty.  Whilst,  therefore, 
the  correspondence  throughout  the  summer  which  is  printed 
in  this  volume  assists  us  to  understaud  the  course  of  events 
at  the  time,  and  throws  light  on  the  diplomacy  and  diploma- 
tists of  the  age,  it  does  not  give  ns  new  information  in 
regard  to  any  event  of  high  importance.  We  are  able  to 
follow  the  negotiations  at  St.  Petersburg  which  Fawkener 
was  sent  to  carry  on  with  the  Russian  Court  with  the  aid  of 
Whitworth,  the  resident  minister ;  we  obtain  side  lights 
on  what  is  occurring  at  Berlin  and  the  Hague ;  but  the  con- 
clusion, with  some  changes  of  details,  was  certain,  and  the 
interest  of  Europe  in  the  East  was,  before  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Cialatz,  overshadowed  by  the  progress  of  events 
in  France. 

Although  the  transition  in  interest  from  the  Eastern 
question  to  the  consequences  of  the  Revolution  in  France 
was  gradual  among  English  ministers,  nothing  can  be  more 
striking  than  the  wholly  opposed  policies  of  Pitt  in  regard 
to  these  two  subjects.  His  determination  to  adhere  strictly 
to  a  policy  of  non-intervention  both  in  the  internal  dis- 
turbances of  France  and  in  her  relations  with  the  central 
European  Powers  was  in  marked  contrast  to  his  been  wish 
to  dictate  terms  of  peace  to  Russia  in  her  war  with  Turkey, 
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aod  to  his  tiDconcealed  regret  wlien  public  opinion  at  borne 
put  an  end  to  this  attempt.  The  difference  in  Pitt's  policy 
is  more  remurkable  since  at  that  time  any  weakening  of  the 
power  of  France  was  in  some  senses  desirable  in  the  interests 
of  England,  whereas  Gr^at  Britain  could  not  possibly  be 
affected  by  the  transfer  of  a  fortress  and  a  piece  of  territory 
on  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
an  historical  observer,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  it  woald 
not  have  been  surprising  bad  Pitt  taken  aome  part  in  the 
anti-French  movement  which  arose  on  the  Contment  in  the 
summer  of  1791,  and  which  had  its  first  clearly  defined  step 
in  the  meeting  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  Eing  of 
Prussia  at  Pillnitz  in  August  of  that  year.  But  Pitt  was  at 
that  very  moment  averse  to  any  interference  in  French 
affairs,  though  he  was  vainly  endeavouring,  by  means  of 
diplomacy,  to  prevent  Rnssia  from  retaining  her  bold  on 
any  of  Uie  possessions  of  Turkey.  On  August  19  Lord 
Grenville  wrote  one  of  his  last  notes  on  the  latter  qaestion 
to  Lord  Auckland,  when  he  had  just  seen  hia  and  the  Prime 
Minister's  Russian  policy  completely  fail  by  the  signature  of 
the  Treaty  of  Galatz  :— 
'Private. 
'  1791,  Augurt  19,  Whitthall. — It  ia  a  great  mortification  to  me  to 
find  myself  so  much  hurried  aa  to  make  it  impossible  for  me  to  write  to 
you  more  ihao  a  few  lines  to  acknowledge  your  iat«Te6tiDg  and  con- 
fidential correspondence  for  tbe  last  fortnight.  With  respect  to  tbe 
Petersburg  huainesa,  it  is  une  affaire  faite,  and  I  consider  it  is  one  of 
the  first  duties  of  my  situation  not  tu  shift  the  blame  of  transactionB 
which  have  not  entirely  succeeded  on  those  who  have  acted  honourably, 
and  to  the  beat  of  their  judgmeat,  in  tbe  execution  of  their  instmctions. 
To  you,  in  full  confidence,  I  wiil  say,  that  there  are  points  on  which, 
reasoning  at  a  dietance  from  the  spot,  I  could  have  wished  they  had 
acted  otherwise  ;  but  I  would  not,  on  any  account,  my  even  aa  much 
as  that  where  1  thought  it  wonid  be  repeated ;  and,  after  all,  much 
murt  be  allowed  for  circumstances  of  situation  of  which  we  cannot 
judge.  On  the  whole,  1  am  rejoiced  the  thing  is  over,  and  perfectly  con- 
vinced  that  every  attempt  at  mending  it  would  only  have  added  to  our 
embamaament  while  it  prolonged  our  expence.'   (P.  168.) 

Foxir  days  later — on  August  23 — he  addressed  the  same 
correspondent  in  quite  a  different  strain  in  reference  to  the 
apparent  intention  of  Austria  and  Prussia  to  take  some  step 
towards  tbe  restoration  of  the  French  King.  He  pointed 
out  the  position  of  Great  Britain  in  statesmanlike  language, 
though,  in  truth,  the  words  apply  with  equal,  if  not  greater, 
force  to  tbe  contest  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  with  which 
both  England  and  Holland  were  even  less  vitally  concerned : — 
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'  Tbe  coDclnmon,'  writes  the  Foreign  Secretary  in  the  latter  portion 
of  this  letter,  '  of  the  Sietovo  buBineae  has  removed  every  difficulty 
which  there  was  in  the  way  of  our  apeaking  out,  and  avowing  our 
determination  of  the  nioat  Hcrupuloue  neutrality  in  the  French  buei- 
nesa;  and  I  now  hold  ihis  language  to  nil  the  Foreign  Ministers  in 
order  that  it  may  be  clearly  understood  tliat  we  an  no  parties  to  any 
step  tbe  King  of  Prussia  may  take  on  this  subject  I  am  uneasy  about 
the  Netherlands.  Every  information  t  have  concurs  to  shew  that  tbe 
discotiteDts  there  are  gaining  grounH  ;  and  1  have  pretty  strong  grounds 
to  believe  that  the  rliscontented  parly  will  seize  the  first  moment  of 
tbe  Emperor's  ioterfereDce  in  French  aSain  to  raise  their  standard 
again,  and  to  connect  themselves  openly  and  intimately  with  the 
National  Assembly.  This  union  of  the  Neiherluuds  with  France  is  the 
TeiT  thing  that  this  country  and  the  Republic  hare  most  to  apprehend. 
If  the  Emperor's  conduct  had  been  wise,  and  if  he  had  known  how  to 
avail  himself  of  his  own  situation,  the  ineasurea  we  had  taken  to  pre- 
vent this  union  would  hnve  been  succe^ful.  But  as  it  is,  I  fear  the 
game  is  no  longer  in  our  hands.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is 
p^rhapa  fortunate  for  us  that  the  Hague  Convention  was  not  ratified, 
and  I  think  we  shall  do  wisely  to  show  a  jireat  degree  of  reserve  on 
that  point  at  present.  In  all  other  respects  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
maritime  powers  may  look  with  great  indifference  and  security  at  the 
new  scenes  which  are  arising.  Some  of  the  principal  powers  of  Europe 
seem  not  yet  to  have  learnt  that  lesson  which  we  have  been  taught  by 
a  severe  experience,  that  no  acquisition  is  worth  the  ezpence  of 
conquering  and  muntaining  it.  If,  while  they  are  giuning  this  experi- 
ence, they  will  leave  Great  Britain  and  Holland  to  tbe  undisturbed 
enjoyment  of  their  external  and  mternal  tranquilli^,  I  know  not  what 
more  we  can  winh.  Our  only  danger  (to  either  of  us)  is  at  home,  and 
fi>r  averting  that  danger  peace  and  economy  are  our  best  resources ; 
and  with  them  I  flatter  myself  vte  have  not.  and  I  hope  Holland  has 
not,  much  to  fear.  Excuse  this  long  dissertation  to  which  your  last 
letter  baa  given  rise.'    (P.  171-) 

*  Peace  and  economy  '  expressed  in  a  phrase  the  gaiijin^ 
principle  of  the  Cabinet  at  the  time,  and  a  great  dei5  of  the 
oorreBpondence  which  is  now  made  public  in  this  volume  ie 
illustratiTe  of  the  carrying  into  action  of  this  policy — a  policy 
which  did  not  cease  until  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Convention  on  February  1,  1 793.  It  was  a  period  so  full  of 
extraordinary  and  nnexpected  events,  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  coolest-headed  statesmen  were  altogether 
out  of  their  depth ;  the  forces  which  the  French  Revolution 
had  set  loose  were  quite  new  factors  both  in  war  and  diplo- 
macy, and  disappointed  tbe  sanguine  hopes  of  Pitt  and  hia 
Cabinet  in  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  as  much  as  they 
upset  all  calculations  and  opinions  in  regard  to  the  results 
of  the  intervention  of  Austria  and  Prussia. 

TTp  to  this  point  Lord  Grenville  bad  to  some  extent  to  hide 
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the  views  of  himself  and  hia  colleagues  from  the  continental 
Powers.  OatenaibI;  be  was  in  negotiation  with  Bussia,  having 
Prusaia  for  hia  partner,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  the 
Turkiah  war.  But  as  soon  as  that  event  occurred  be  hastened, 
aa  the  above  quotation  shows,  to  avow  bis  policy  so  that  it 
might  be  clearly  understood  at  Berlin  that  Great  Britain 
could  take  no  part  in  any  action  against  France.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  attitude  of  the  English  Cahtuet  should 
have  puzzled  continental  statesmen,  more,  perhaps,  than 
the  sudden  change  in  regard  to  the  Ruasian  demauda.  It 
was  altogether  opposed  to  the  traditional  policy  and  aenti- 
ment  of  Great  Britain,  apart  from  the  special  circumstance 
of  the  poasible  injury  to  the  monarchical  principle  which 
would  reault  from  the  triumph  of  republicanism  in  France. 
There  were,  to  the  ordinary  observer,  special  reasons  why 
Great  Britain  ahould  form  one  of  a  league  againat  France, 
in  addition  to  those  of  a  more  general  character.  The 
temptation  wae  undoubtedly  strong,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Cabinet  decided  upon  and  adhered  to  a  policy  of  external 
peace  and  internal  economy,  marka  this  particular  time  as 
the  beginning  of  what  may  be  termed  the  modem  foreign 
policy  of  England.  It  waa  a  change  not  only  from  a  tradi- 
tional rivalry  with  France,  which  had  continued,  with  some 
occasional  exceptions  in  the  seventeenth  century,  from 
medieval  tintes,  but  from  that  interference  in  continental 
affairs  which  had  involved  £ngland  over  and  over  again  in 
foreign  campaigns,  by  which  she  had  never  really  profited, 
though  the  theoretical  balance  of  power  may  have  in  aome 
instances  been  retained.  The  new  policy  waa  one  which 
marks  Pitt  as  the  predecessor  of  the  modern  Liberal  party, 
nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  hia  colleague  Grenville, 
who  had  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Cabinet,  became  in  after  years  the  leader  of  the  Whig 
party,  the  immediate  predecessor  of  Grey,  Melbourne,  and 
Russell.  The  change  bad  one  exception.  The  antagonism 
with  Bussia — the  personal  stru^le  between  Catherine  and 
Pitt — was  a  new  featore  in  English  politics.  Russia  was  a 
fresh  factor  in  Western  politics,  and  it  waa  in  regard  to 
the  now  obsolete  question  of  the  Oczakow  territory  that  a 
phase  arose  of  international  relations  which  waa  to  be  of  the 
first  importance  both  to  Great  Britain  and  Buasia.  For  the 
attitude  of  Great  Britain  to  Buaaia  has  not  changed  in  the 
century  that  has  passed  since  Pitt  brought  into  the  House 
the  message  which  was  virtually  the  first  step  towards 
warlike  measures  against   Bussia.      The   principles   which 
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actaated  him  when  the  central  Earopean  Puvrers  were  pre- 
paring to  undertake  what  Lord  Auckland  termed '  a  crusade 
'  agaioBt  France '  were  those  which  have  since  governed 
auccessive  adminiBtrationB.  The  war  with  France  was  forced 
upon  thia  country  and  was  undertaken  reluctantly  by  the 
Cabinet  of  Pitt.  It  was  not  caused  by  a  change  of  mind  on 
the  part  of  ministers,  and  the  time  that  elapsed  before  the 
war  began  emphasises  in  every  particular  the  broad  statement 
of  policy  announced  by  Grenville  to  Auckland  in  his  letter  of 
August  23.  That  statement  met  with  the  cordial  approval 
of  this  clear-minded  man  :  *  Your  Lordship's  further  re- 
'  marks,'  he  writes  in  reply  to  it  (p.  177),  '  on  oar  position 

*  and  relative  interests  with  respect  to  the  interference  of 
'  foreign  Powers  in  the  French  business  are  so  consonant 

*  to  the  beat  judgement  that  I  can  form,  and  carry  such 
'  conviction  to  my  mind,  that  I  have  perused  them  with 
'  extreme  pleasure.'  Nor  were  Auckland's  prognostications 
of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking  falsi&ed.  In  the  same 
letter   he   writes :   *  As   to   the  proposed    crusade    against 

*  France,  I  suspect  it  will  halt  grievously  in  the  execution.' 
In  a  letter  written  somewhat  earlier  in  the  same  month — on 
the  8th — he  expresses  his  views  on  the  position  of  affairs  in 
a  yet  clearer  manner  and  with  a  foresight  which  was  wholly 
absent  from  the  councils  of  the  German  Powers  : — 

'  It  appears  that  thia  French  business  will  turn  the  whole  current  of 
political  ideas  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  both  ilie  Imperial  Courts  will 
enter  into  it.  Tour  Lordabip  will  see,  in  one  of  my  enclosures  of  ihia 
day,  that  the  Court  of  Berlin  ia  allured  by  a  speculation  of  diamember- 
ment.  We  cannot  prevent  the  bursting  of  thia  new  storm ;  and  it 
appears  to  me  that  we  may  watch  its  progress  without  any  material 
danger  or  incoovenienee.  In  the  mean  time,  this  very  troubled  state 
of  Europe  ia  a  sufficient  reason  for  our  having  a  large  fleet,  and  I 
apprehend  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  continue  in  retain  more  eeamen 
and  ahips  than  in  strict  economy  we  should  wish.  Would  it  not  now 
be  right  to  send  a  part  of  our  fleet  out  to  exercise,  if  it  were  only  for 
the  sake  of  forming  the  seamen,  and  of  obviating  the  objection  that 
they  have  passed  the  whole  summer  idly  at  anchor  l 

'  In  the  French  transaction  it  appears  to  be  the  plan  for  ihe  powers 
who  interfere  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  restoring  the  French  King 
to  his  entire  authority ;  such  an  avowal  will,  on  the  one  hand,  unite 
the  whole  French  nation  against  them ;  but  on  the  other  it  is  difEcult 
and  dangerous  for  sovereigns  possessing  an  absolute  authority  to 
become  the  armed  mediatora  of  a  free  Constitution  or  moderated 
Monarchy  to  France.  The  attacks  on  France  will  accelerate  the 
bankruptcy.'    (P.  159.) 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  truly  Auckland  foresaw  the 
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most  remarkable  reaolt  of  the  German  alliance,  since  it 
united  tlie  whole  French  nation  against  the  invaders ;  for 
the  first  time  the  French  people,  as  diatingaiBbed  from  the 
personal  mlers  of  France,  were  the  foes  of  the  German 
Powers.  It  is  possible  that  with  some  tact  this  reanlt  might 
hare  been  delayed  or  modified,  since,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  German  Powers  were  ostensibly  not  at  war  with  a  view 
to  an  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  France.  Anstria 
was  nominally,  at  any  rate,  defending  herself  gainst  French 
agression  and  proselytism  in  the  Netherlands. 

Bat  on  Jnly  26,  1792,  the  Duke  of  Bronswick,  the 
general-in>chief  of  the  German  armies,  issned  from  Coblentz 
that  celebrated  proclamation  to  the  French  nation  which,  by 
pledging  the  allies  to  restore  the  monarchical  power,  which 
bad  already  practically  fallen,  raised  the  whole  national 
spirit  of  France  to  resist  external  interference  in  home  afiairs. 
The  advance  of  the  allies  into  France  was  watched  by  the 
English  Cabinet  and  by  the  representatives  of  the  country 
abroad  with  impartial  eyes,  but  with  a  general  expectation 
amongst  most  men  that  there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
nltimate  success  of  the  German  armies.  Even  Auckland 
was  of  this  opinion.     '  I  am  not  so  clear  that  the  combined 

*  armies  will  advance  towards  Paris  without  resistance,  but 
'  I  believe  they  will  he  viotorioaB  in  all  considerable  engage- 

*  menta'  (p.  300).  This  was  what  he  wrote  to  Granville  on 
August  14.  Within  little  more  than  two  months,  however, 
the  invaders  bad  been  driven  from  French  soil,  and  the 
expedition  had  not  only  completely  failed  to  effect  the 
object  of  the  allied  Powers,  but  had  by  its  want  of  success 
strengthened  the  Republic  in  France,  and  stimulated  the 
vanity  and  self-confidence  of  the  nation  to  snob  a  piteh  as 
to  make  them  believe  that  they  were  the  arbiters  of  Europe. 
This  campaign  in  the  east  of  France  had  thus  not  only 
negative  bat  positive  results  ;  if  it  had  not  been  undertaken 
and  failed,  it  is  possible  that  Great  Britain  would  not  hare 
been  involved  before  another  year  had  elapsed  in  a  war  with 
Fiance.  The  truth  was  that  people  reasoned  on  the  pro- 
spects of  the  campaign  in  ignorance  of  the  facts.  There  is 
a  curious  illustration  of  this  in  a  letter  from  J.  B.  Barges, 
the  under-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  to  Grenrille,  written 
on  September  3 : — 

'  1792,  September  3,  Whitehall. — The  Koount  Mr.  Jenkinson  gave 
me  in  a  pret^  long  conrerwtioD  I  hwl  with  him  of  the  PruBaion  and 
Aiutriati  armies,  and  of  the  general  state  of  afikin  ia  the  country  he 
hasjiut  quitted,  coneeponds  very  much  with  what  your  Lordship  has 
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alreadj  received,  and  has  little  of  what  you  do  sot  know.  He  tells  me, 
however,  that  a  very  remarkable  animosity  aubaistfi  between  the 
Anatrians  and  Pruasians,  of  which  he  saw  various  inetances  which 
have  satixGed  bim  that,  whatever  harmony  may  subaist  between  the 
two  monarcha,  their  respective  subjects  will  on  every  occasion  oatch  at 
any  opportunity  which  may  present  itself  of  quarrelling.  When  Mr. 
Jenkinson  left  England  he  appeared  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  would  meet  with  neither  difficulty  nor  delay  in  getting 
to  Paris;  that  what  he  had  to  do  there  would  speedily  be  effected; 
and  that  the  Prussian  army  would  return  safely  at  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  On  every  one  of  these  points  hts  opinion  now  appears  to 
be  completely  changed.' 

Mr.  JenkiiiBOD,  afterwarda  Lord  Liverpool,  was  in  a  position 
and  of  a  character  to  be  as  well  informed  as  anyone  cotUd  be. 
His  first  opinioDB,  it  is  clear,  were  absolutely  wrong.  The 
Marquis  of  Backingham,  who  was  in  constant  and  anreserved 
commanication  witb  his  brother,  writing  to  the  latter  at  the 
end  of  September,  and  commenting  on  the  want  of  assist- 
ance rendered  by  the  royalists  of  France  to  the  German 
armies,  remarks : — 

'  In  this  particular  the  emigrants  seem  to  have  deceived  themselves 
and  the  Duke,  and  bis  progress  is  necessarily  and  proportionally  more 
slow.  Still,  however,  as  it  seems  clear  that  both  Spain  and  Sardinia 
are  actually  added  to  the  list  of  enemies,  ami  that  the  Empire  and 
Switzerland  are  everything  but  avowed  enemies,  I  will  hope  that  this 
number  will  put  the  combined  armies  in  Paris.'    (P.  318.) 

Buckingham  had  his  foibles,  but  he  K&a  a  close  and  well- 
informed  observer  of  contemporary  events,  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  collapse  of  the  campaign  before  tlie  winter  set  in 
was  not,  at  the  moment  when  he  wrote  this  letter,  in  the 
least  expected  by  him. 

The  course  of  events  thoroughly  justified  the  policy  of 
non-intervention  which  Pitt  had  decided  to  follow  ;  that  it 
was  displeasing  to  the  Glemian  Powers  was  to  be  expected, 
hut  that  Great  Britain  was  to  gain  any  positive  advantages 
from  it  was  altogether  erroneoos. 

'  There  is  great  soreness,'  writes  Lord  Auckland  in  September, 
'  respecting  our  position  in  politics  both  at  Berlin  and  at  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick's  quarterii.  The  impression  at  the  latter  is  that  all  the 
risk  and  expense  falls  on  the  allied  force,  and  that  the  solid  benefit 
resulting  from  the  enterprise  belongs  to  Great  Britain.  Cela  pent 
6tre,  cependant  ce  n'est  pas  notre  faure.*   (P.  314.) 

The  whole  character  of  Prnssian  statesmanship  was  so 
essentially  selfish  that  it  was  not  surprising  that  this  Court 
should  regard  the  attitude  of  Great  Britain  as  one  Qot  oL 
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mere  inaction,  bnt  of  inaction  with  the  hope  and  intention  of 
deriving  advantage  from  the  contest  between  the  Gierman 
Powers  and  France.  Pmsaia  had  recently  exhibited  to  the 
world  a  striking  instance  of  national  duplicity  and  selfish- 
nesB  in  taking  part  with  Bnssia  against  the  Poles,  and  in 
absorbing  without  the  least  right  a  portion  of  Polish 
territory.  And  it  may  be  observed  on  this  point  that  this 
action  on  the  part  of  I^assia  bad  alienated  from  her  English 
sympathy  in  her  contest  with  France,  so  that  the  national 
feeling  of  England  w&s  essentially  neutral.  Events  were 
later  on  to  bring  Great  Britain  and  Prussia  into  a  close 
though  inharmonious  alliance,  but  for  the  moment  the 
country  regarded  the  contest  in  Eastern  France  with  abso- 
lute impartiality. 

In  truth,  the  main  interest  of  the  time  was  centred  in  the 
capital  of  France.  There  an  extraordinary  political  and 
social  drama  was  being  enacted,  which  was  watched  with 
breathless  interest  by  the  whole  of  England  and  by  ber 
statesmen  with  astonishment  at  the  apparent  madness  which 
was  gradually  bringing  a  war  between  the  two  countriea 
within  measurable  distaace. 

At  first  there  was  a  sanguine  expectation  that  peace  would 
continue  between  the  two  countries,  for  even  if  there  vras  a 
desire  for  war  on  the  part  of  France,  there  was  none  here. 
It  was  even  thought  that  under  certain  circumstances  Great 
Britain  might  have  to  play  the  rSle  of  a  peacemaker. 

'  I  perceive,'  writes  Grenville  od  June  19,  1792,  to  Auckland,  '  from 
your  last  letter  that  you  thiok  me  too  tolerant  of  the  ignorance  and 
absurdity  of  the  French  mifelon  here,  and  you  hint  at  the  propriety 
of  my  making  application  at  Paris  for  the  removal  of  M.  de  Chauvelin, 
and  of  your  forbidding  M.  de  Maulde  your  house.  I  own  that  my 
persuasion  is  extremely  strong  of  the  propriety  of  avoiding  any  sort 
of  eclat  on  this  Eubject.  The  quarrelling  with  France  would  give 
encouregement  to  the  perEons  in  boib  countries  who  wish  to  introduce 
French  niaxiniH  of  goTtrnment  amongst  us,  and  would  givR  to  them 
the  command  and  direction  cf  that  very  prevailing  wish  for  peace 
which  I  take  to  be  the  ruling  sentiment  both  here  and  in  Holland. 
And  the  shewing  pique  and  ill  humour  where  it  can  be  avoided, 
withcnit  meaning  to  go  further,  would  certainly  be  undignified  and 
hazardous. 

'  Nothing  can  he  more  unecttled  than  the  slate  of  things  at  Paris. 
The  Court  ii  manceuvring  to  gain  time,  and  the  rest  are  quarrelling 
among  themselves.  It  han  been  hinted  to  Lord  Gower  that  if 
M.  Talleyrand  is  disagreeable  here  he  may  be  recalled ;  but  I  very 
much  doubt  \vhether  1  shall  avail  myself  even  of  this  bint.  If  the 
French  have  utill  any  hopes  of  making  miacbief  here  thw  will  eaealj 
find   inetrumeutB  for  it  without    M.   Tallpyrand ;    and    the  taking 
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measaree  to  get  rid  of  him  would  give  to  him  and  hia  projects  a 
coii»equenc«  which  I  trust  the^  have  not.  Aa  soon  as  the  German 
troops  arrive,  whatever  is  the  ruling  party  at  Paria  must  apply  to  us 
to  mediate  for  them.  Such  at  least  is  my  apeculatiou.  Even  in  that 
case,  it  would,  I  think,  be  right  to  hold  back,  and  to  show  do  aDxicty 
for  that  sort  of  interferi^nce,  but  rather  the  contrary. 

'  But,  if  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  I  know  do  end  of  this 
troubled  scene  so  ndvantageous  aa  the  bringing  about,  by  our  assist' 
anee,  sa  agreement  which,  I  am  quite  convinced,  all  the  parties  will 
equaUy  vrish.'   (P.  281.) 

But  the  expectation  of  peace  gradoally  faded  away,  until  at 
length,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  war  broke  out  in  the 
spring  of  1793.  Thua  the  character  of  the  correspondence 
in  this  volume,  ao  far  as  reganla  the  position  of  England, 
quite  changes  after  thia  date ;  we  have  done  with  hopes  and 
expectations  of  peace,  we  are  now  coocerned  with  the  con- 
duct of  a  continental  war,  and  with  the  measures  necessary 
for  keeping  up  that  alliance  with  the  German  Powers 
from  which  Pitt  and  Grenville  had  desired  to  keep  free, 
but  to  which  they  had  been  driven.  The  correspondence 
presents  an  interesting  picture  of  the  difficulties  which 
were  in  the  way  of  the  English  Gorernment.  To  conduct  a 
war  unhampered  by  alliances  was  difficult  enough  in  those 
days,  but  when  it  had  to  be  carried  on  with  insincere  and 
selfish  allies  at  a  distance  from  England,  and  with  by  no 
means  a  first-rate  organisation,  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
a  successful  issue  were  largely  multiplied.  We  eome  across 
them  constantly  in  these  pages,  and  they  added  enormously 
to  the  labours  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was,  in  truth,  the 
principal  war  minister. 

We  must  return  for  a  moment,  however,  to  the  time  im- 
mediately before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  quote  a 
letter  from  Grenville  to  Auckland,  which  shows  us  the 
beginning  of  the  disappearance  of  the  hopes  of  peace  and 
betrays  a  somewhat  nneasy  feeling  at  the  state  of  aSairs  : — 
'  Most  Secret  and  Confidential. 

<  1792,  November  36,  Whitehall.— I  am  al'raid  from  all  that  has 
pasBtKl  relative  to  the  negotiation  of  which  you  speak,  as  well  as  from 
other  circumstances,  that  there  is  too  much  reason  to  believe  the 
French  are  determined  to  drive  us  to  extremities.  A  very  few  days 
must  now  probably  decide  this  question,  and  we  feel  very  unwilling 
to  afford  anything  like  a  pretext  which  could  diminish  the  strong 
impression  to  be  expected  here  from  so  unprovoked  an  attack.  In 
the  meantime  our  situation  is  nifficiently  uneasy,  particularly  from 
the  great  difficulty  of  getting  accurate  intelligence  of  what  is  really 
doing  at  Brest,  the  accounts  of  which  are  various  and  ountni^ictory. 
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I  have  always  been  told  that  the  commerce  which  Brest  carries  on 
with  the  Dulch  porta  for  naval  stores  affords  to  that  Government  a 
facility  of  acquiring  such  intelligence  infinitely  better  than  we  can. 
I  wish  tliercfore  that  you  would  urge  the  Pensionary  both  to  com- 
municate a  pre'cia  of  what  he  does  know,  and,  if  Decenary,  to  increase 
bis  means  of  information  on  this  very  eaeential  object. 

'  I  trust  and  hope  that  we  shall  remain  quite  quiet  in  our  interior. 
The  activity  and  insoltmce  of  the  French  emissaries  and  their  allies  in 
this  country  have  certainly  increased  much  with  Dumourier's  success; 
but  I  think  the  loyally  of  the  people  at  lai^,  and  its  attachment  to 
oar  established  Government,  has  increased  with  the  efforts  of  those 
who  wished  to  destroy  those  sentiments. 

'  This  letter  was  written  (as  well  as  my  despatch)  previous  to  my 
receiving  my  Paris  account.  I  can  add  nothing  to  what  I  have  said 
on  the  subject  officially;  but  the  circumstance  makes  me  of  course 
still  more  anxious  on  the  subject  of  the  naval  stores,  to  which  I  have 
adverted  in  my  despatoh.'   (P.  341.) 

Dnriog  the  -winter  the  relations  of  the  two  coantriea  became 
more  and  more  strained,  the  diplomatic  intercourse  in  Eng- 
land became  cooler  and  cooler,  as  is  very  well  shown  in  some 
of  the  letters  which  are  printed  in  this  Tolume,  until  at 
length,  upon  the  ezectttion  of  Louim  XVI.,  the  Cabinet 
abandoned  their  hopes  of  peace.  On  January  23  Qrenville 
wrote  in  these  decisive  terms  to  Auckland ; — 

'  1793,  January  24,  Whitehall .^The  business  is  now  brought  to  its 
crisis,  and  I  imagine  that  the  next  despatch  to  you,  or  the  next  but  one, 
will  announce'  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  Probably  the  French 
will  commence  them ;  but  if  not,  after  all  lines  of  communication  are 
interrupted  of  nece^ty,  and  after  all  hope  of  satisfactory  explanation 
is  over,  I  do  not  see  bow  we  can  remain  any  longer  lea  brag  eroiie'i, 
wilh  a  great  force  ready  for  action,  that  force  avowedly  meant  against 
France,  and  the  language  and  conduct  of  that  power  giving  every  day 
more  instead  of  less  ground  oE  offence  to  us  sod  all  the  world. 

'  This  last  horrible  act  of  unnecessary  cruelty  and  outrage  on  all 
men's  feelings  will  have  its  effect.  I  cannot  describe  to  you  the 
universal  indignation  it  has  excited  here,  but  you  may  collect  it, 
amongst  othra-  circumstances,  from  the  audience  at  one  of  the  play- 
houses stopping  the  play,  and  ordering  the  curtain  to  be  dropped,  as 
soon  as  the  news  was  announced  to  them.'   (P.  372.) 

War  was  declared  by  France  on  February  1  following; 
thenceforward  the  correspondence  is  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  carrying  on  of  the  war.  On  the  one  hand  the  attention 
of  the  Cabinet  was  directed  to  purely  military  and  naval 
operations ;  on  the  other  the  alliances  with  PrusBia,  Austria, 
and  Holland  had  to  be  managed  by  diplomatic  means  and 
agents,  and  the  necessary  pressure  exerted  on  these  Powers, 
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in  order  that  the  contest,  once  entered  npon,  might  be  con- 
dacted  with  vigour.  Holland  we  were  bound  by  treaty  to 
defend,  but  her  capacity  as  an  ally  was  small.  Fortunately, 
Auckland  remained  for  snme  little  time  longer  at  the  Hague, 
exercising  mach  more  inQuence  than  that  of  an  ordinary 
ambassador.  *  I  hare,  during  some  days,'  he  wrote,  in 
March  1793,  'assumed  many  of  the  functions  of  prime 
'  minister  of  the  Republic.  I  will,  however,  bear  that 
'  iaculty  meekly,  and  will  retire  from  it  on  the  first  moment 
'  that  the  dangeroos  agitation  and  crisis  baa  in  any  degree 
*  ceased*  (p.  383).  In  fact,  he  had  three  functions  to  fulfil 
— to  represent  the  country  at  the  Hague  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses, to  act  OS  the  adviser  and  encourager  of  the  Dutch 
Government,  and  to  supply  the  Cabinet  at  home  with  the 
best  foreign  information  and  with  his  own  opinions.  The 
difficulties  with  Austria  and  Prussia  were  of  a  different  kind : 
the  possessions  of  the  former  in  the  Netherlands  were  in 
jeopardy ;  she  had  therefore,  to  some  extent,  a  stronger 
motive  than  Prussia  to  act  with  vigour.  But  the  latter, 
though  she  had  embarked  long  before  England  on  an  anti- 
French  campaign,  was  bent  on  obtaining  subsidies  and 
money  assistance ;  she  bad  arriere-pemiei  connected  with  the 
partition  of  Poland,  and  fresh  territorial  aggrandisements 
were  not  out  of  sight.  Against  a  nation  mad  with  en- 
thneiaem  and  with  generals  and  armies  full  of  military  zeal, 
no  country  could  be  a  less  fit  antagonist  than  Fmssia,  since 
at  every  turn  she  was  counting  the  valae  of  her  assistance 
to  her  allies.  Some  of  the  letters  now  published  in  this 
volume  abundantly  illustrate  a  position  fml  of  difficulty  to 
the  English  Cabinet.  Tbas,  on  September  30,  Mr.  Burges, 
the  nnder-secretary  for  foreign  affairs,  wrote  as  follows  to 
Grenville : — 

■  1793,  September  30,  Whitebttll.— Lord  Tnnnouth  Bends  over  a 
note  delivered  to  him  on  tbe  23rd  by  M.  LacchesDi.  It  coataina  a 
BtroDg  renionBtraace  on  the  aUmiing  prospective  of  the  prolongation  of 
the  war  beyond  this  campaign,  with  complunts  of  the  expenses  and 
losses  sustained  by  the  King  of  Prussia.  His  Prussian  Majesty  declares 
the  impossibility  be  is  under  of  continuing  these  heavy  expenditures, 
more  especially  in  consequence  of  the  embarrassments  which,  he  says, 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  of  his  negotiation  in  Poland  by  the 
Jacobin  ftction.  These,  he  odds,  must  oblige  him  to  fly  to  the  defence 
of  his  new  frontiers  in  that  quarter,  which  the  Poles  appear  deiormined 
to  insult.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  main  object  of  the  convention 
of  the  14th  July  has  already  been  obtained,  the  French  having  been 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  conquests  they  have  made  ;  but  that  he  ie  still 
strongly  disposed  to  enforce  the  other  object  of  the  indejODpifioatioD. 
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He  concludes  by  a&jing  that,  ia  order  to  enable  him  to  take  a  further 
part  in  the  war,  it  will  be  necesaary  to  add  two  necret  ardcles  to  the 
late  convention — the  one,  containing  on  our  part  a  formal  and  previous 
guaranty  of  the  new  Prussian  poaae^sions  in  Poland ;  the  other,  an 
engagement  that,  in  case  the  war  should  not  be  concluded  this  cam- 
paign, a  subsidy  Rhould  be  granWd  to  his  Pru^iau  Majenty  by  the 
belligerent  powers  as  the  terms  by  which  bis  future  a'«iatance  is  to  be 
secured,  and  that  this  country  should  not  only  contribute  its  propor- 
tion, but  should  engage  to  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  point  on  the 
part  of  the  other  powers.  On  these  conditions  U.  de  Lucchesini  states 
that  he  in  authorised  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Lord  Yarmouth. 

'  Lord  Yarmouth  says  M.  de  Lucdiesini  appeared  much  ashamed  of 
this  paper,  and  that  he  axsured  bim  that  both  the  manner  and  the  time 
of  the  King  of  Pruasiii's  departure  from  Uie  array  would  he  such  as  not 
to  injure  ihe  common  cause,  by  affording  room  to  surmise  that  he  had 
withdrawn  hiuiBelf  from  it '   (P.  430.)  • 

This  letter  Grenville  seems  to  have  commnQicated  to 
Pitt,  for  on  October  2  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  in  reference  to  the  contents  of  M.  LacoheBini'a  note. 
In  this  and  the  previous  letter  we  are  able  to  see  at  a  glance 
thb  position  both  of  Prussia  a.nd  Great  Britain  in  regard  to 
the  partition  of  Poland.  Prussia,  in  fact,  was  endeavouring 
to  sell  her  armies  parti;  in  order  to  obtain  a  treat;  right 
to  lier  newly  acquired  territory  : — 

'  1793,  October  2,  1 1  a.m..  Downing  Street — I  agree  entirely  with 
you  that  the  answer  to  Lnccheaini'n  note  must  be  a  refusal,  at  least  of 
the  guaranty  of  the  Pruafian  acquisition  in  Poland.  A  subsidy  is  also 
out  of  ihe  question  unless  in  addition  to  his  contiugent  conformably  to 
the  alliance,  he  will  leave  any  additional  body  of  troops  either  abso- 
lutely at  our  disposal  or  lo  act  under  our  direction,  according  to  some 
8[>«cilic  plan  which  may  he  satisfactory  to  us ;  for  example,  in  acquir- 
ing possession  of  Alsace.  There  ia  probably  little  chance  of  carrying 
lluH  point,  but  it  seems  to  me  worth  trying;  and  with  this  view,  it  may 
be  right  to  friinie  ud  answer  to  Luccheaini's  note,  on  the  idea  that  the 
King  of  PniBsia  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to  be  on  a  cordial  footing  with 
us,  and  to  co-operate  in  our  views  of  indemnificatinn  for  otuvetves  and 
for  Austt  ill,  as  lar  as  circumstances  will  permit  hiu  ;  that  we  can  have 
no  doubt  of  his  scrupulous  performance  of  his  engagements  to  us,  and 
that  if  ho  ia  disposed  to  make  efforts  in  the  common  cause,  beyond 
what  he  is  bound  to  do  by  treaty,  and  is  only  restrained  by  the  want  of 
resources,  we  are  ready  to  diacuas  what  pecuniary  succours  can  be 
alRirded  him.  1  whoulil  prefer  this  way  of  treating  the  subject  to  au 
ahsolule  refusal  ol  all  idea  of  subsidy,  as  I  think  this  mode  will  be  less 
likely  to  produce  a  coldness  between  us  and  the  Court  of  Berlin  :  and 


'  The  great  difficulties  in  connection  with  the  payment  of  subsidies 
to  Prussia  are  well  brought  out  in  the  '  Paget  Papers,'  leviewed  in 
our  last  number  (ante,  p.  133). 
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if  he  agrees  to  the  ides,  it  would  be  more  adranlageous  than  aay  co- 
operation be  hoa  yet  afforded  in  the  war.  The  expense  will  be  com- 
paratiTely  apeaking  do  object,  if  it  produces  a  real  and  efficient  force 
at  our  diapoHsl,  in  a  quarter  where  it  is  essential  to  act  with  vigour,  aa 
part  of  the  general  plan  for  the  next  campaign.  No  objection  can  I 
think  arise  to  making  such  an  answer  aa  mny  at  least  leave  an  opening 
for  this  plan  ;  and  we  shall  of  course  reserve  lor  further  consideration 
the  proportion  o''  any  subsidy  to  the  force  which  he  may  be  willing  to 
'  furnish.  It  will  probably  occur  to  you  that  this  communication  from 
Luccliesini  ought  to  be  mentioned  at  Vienna;  and  the  possibility  of 
the  King  of  Prussia  withdrawing  himself  next  campaign  tiirnishes  a 
strong  additional  reason  for  pressing  the  Court  of  Vienna  to  enable  as 
to  satisfy  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  order.  If  possible,  to  secure  bis 
troops  as  a  substitute  in  part  for  the  Prussian  force, 

'  i  should  think  it  clearly  right  to  secure  the  troops  from  Saxe- 
Meiniogen,  and  any  others  that  can  be  got  on  the  terms  given  to  the 
Landgrave,  provided  the  troops  are  reawinably  good.  On  that  point  I 
imagine  Lord  Yarmouth  can  satisfy  himself,  with  Major  Guon's  assis- 
tance.'  (P.  433.) 

A.  letter  of  later  date  from  Ijord  Yarmouth  shows  us  still 
more  clearly  the  state  of  feeling  at  Berlin ;  part  of  it  mani- 
fests considerable  soreness  on  the  writer's  part  at  the  special 
mission  of  Lord  Malmesbnry  : — 

'  1793,  November  24,  Manheim. — I  was  on  my  road  to  England 
when  I  received  the  honour  of  your  Lordship's  despatch  of  the 
14th  instant,  announcing  to  me  Lord  Malmeabury's  appointment  to 
my  present  mission  ;  and,  though  it  was  accompanied  by  the  kindest 
private  letter  from  you,  1  must  say  that  I  did  not  expect  so  sudden 
a  Buperceasion. 

'  The  state  of  the  Pruatoan  business  is,  in  iLree  words,  this :  tlie 
king  has  never  intended  to  separate  from  the  other  powers,  but 
perceiving  England  to  be  very  liberal  and  very  eager,  he  thought  the 
opportunity  favourable  to  get  a  large  sum  of  money  for  doing  that 
which  he  could  not  avoid  doing  without  it.  With  that  view  be  made 
the  proposal  which  you  so  properly  negatived,  and  be  has  acquiesced 
in  that  refusal.  He  has  done  more,  for  he  has  again  taken  his  part  as 
a  principal  in  the  war ;  but  as  a  man  is  never  so  angry  as  when 
he  is  detected  in  a  mean  plan,  especially  if  it  has  failed  of  success, 
the  king  directed  Monsieur  Jacobi  to  make  the  angry  declaration 
which  appears  to  have  created  so  much  alarm.  1  cannot  suppoite  that 
yoQ  will  receive  it  in  writing,  but  1  will  venture  to  assert  that  when 
Lord  Malmesbury's  a.-<tiistance  was  applied  for  the  danger  was  over, 
the  victory  was  gained  (by  the  fresh  orders  sent  at  the  same  time  to  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick),  and  the  late  menace  was  only  t)ie  last  struggle 
of  disappointed  meanness. 

'  Whether  under  these  circumstances  the  appointment  of  a  new 
Hinister  at  Berlin  is  necessary  to  the  public  service  your  Lordship  is 
cerbunly  to  determine.  I  do  not  presume  to  say  more  than  that  every 
Iresh  advance  which  Uis  Majesty  makes  to  the  Court  of  Berlin  wiM  , 
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give  the  king  an  higher  idea  of  hiB  own  importaace,  and  of  oar 
dependence  in  a  proportionate  d^ree.  An  extreme  caae  muat  have 
an  extreme  renied7,  but  my  principal  business  in  returning  to  England 
was  to  show  that  vour  alarms  from  this  quarter  maj  be  prevented  in 
future  by  methods  simple  in  themselves,  and,  I  believe,  perfectly 
within  your  reach.  If  your  late  agent  can  do  this  I  do  not  my  that  he 
will  do  much,  but  I  think  your  Lordahip  will  be  disposed  to  listen  to 
him  under  such  circumstanceB  before  another  man  b  brought  into  his 
place.'   (P.  470.) 

In  truth,  England  was  regarded  at  this  particalar  titne 
as  a  gold  mine  from  which  nnlimited  supplies  could  be 
drawn.  '  Grerman  princes,'  wrote  Grenville  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bury,  early  in  1794,  *  think  England  a  pretty  good  milch  cow, 
'  bat  surely  hardly  to  the  extent  supposed  in  the  account 
'  you  have  transmitted ;  and  I  fear  that  Holland  is  very 
'  little  willing,  and  Austria  and  the  Bmpire  very  little  able, 
'  to  give  money  to  save  themselves  from  ruin '  (p.  497). 
This  sentence  contains  the  key  note  to  a  large  amount  of 
this  correspondence,  and  explains  briefly  the  whole  state  of 
a,S^airs  at  this  period.  In  regard  to  the  Anglo-continental 
alliance,  to  no  men  coald  such  bargainings  and  expenditure 
be  more  offensive  from  every  point  of  view,  whether  as 
high-spirited  statesmen  or  as  guardians  of  the  public 
peace,  than  to  Pitt  and  Grenville.  It  was  not  everyone 
who  could  look  at  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  complacency 
of  Lord  Malmesbnry,  who,  in  the  course  of  a  long  private 
letter  to  Pitt,  placed  the  question  under  discussiou  before 
the  Prime  Minister  in  these  plain  terms : — 

'  The  question  resolves  itself  to  a  very  narrow  compass.  Can  we 
do  without  the  King  o/Prutiia  or  can  we  not?  If  we  can,  he  is  not 
worth  the  giving  a  guinea  for  ;  if  we  cannot,  I  am  afraid  we  cannot 
give  too  many.  We  must  only  look  to  the  making  the  beat  and 
quickest  bargain  possible,  to  the  purchasing  him  as  reasonably  and  to 
the  binding  him  as  fast  and  as  securely  as  we  can.'   (P.  494.) 

The  position  remained  the  same  throughout  the  period 
covered  by  these  letters.  Nor  was  Austria  much  better 
than  Prussia ;  she  was  not,  perhaps,  so  essentially  selfish, 
but  she  was  wanting  in  vigoor,  and  her  poverty  made  her 
a  beggar.  In  the  Netherlands  she  seemed  to  think  that 
she  had  a  negotiable  asset,  to  be  mortgaged  as  security  for 
loans  from  Great  Britain.  There  was  a  happy  ingenuity 
about  this  idea,  since  any  hypothecation  of  the  Netherlands 
would  necessarily  cause  tiiem  to  be  defended  by  this 
country,  and,  even  if  captured  by  France,  to  be  recovered 
back  at  the  end  of  a  war  in  return  for  French  colonial 
poBSCBsions  which  we  might  otherwise  retain.        /  ~  t 
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'  They  (the  AuBtrianH)  wiah  to  prore  to  ua'  (wrote  Thomas  Gren- 
ville  to  his  brother  on  Septeuber  1,  1794]  '  that  their  offer  of  aecurity 
upon  the  revenues  of  the  Low  Countriea  should  at  least  by  UB,  who 
always  insist  on  those  territories  as  remaining  at  the  peace  in  the 
hands  of  Austria,  be  accepted  as  a  good  and  ample  mortgage  for  the 
repayment  of  the  sums  which  they  want  for  this  year  and  the  next; 
but,  if  it  is  true  that  they  do  not  feel  interested  at  heart  in  these 
poasBBsione,  or  if  they  think  us  so  earnest  in  our  wishes  on  this  subject 
that  they  may  safely  throw  the  whole  of  it  upon  us,  their  offer  of  a 
hypotheque  on  those  possessions  takes  a  much  more  Buspicious  charac- 
ter; nor  is  it,  perhaps,  an  unreasonable  jealousy  nn  my  part  to 
apprehend  that  they  may  wish  yon  to  hare  a  mort^^e  of  two  millions 
on  the  Netherlands,  as  an  inducement  to  you  hereafter  to  give  up  some 
of  your  French  acquisitions  in  the  West  Indies  in  order  to  recover  for 
them  a  country  in  which  i  ou  will  have  a  large  pecuniary  stake,  added 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  political  considerations.  Much  at  least  of 
Thugut^B  convereation  would  Beem  to  tally  with  this  view  of  the 
matter.  It  is  observable  that  he  perpetually  recurs  to  its  being  a 
settled  point  that,  de/aqon  ou  d'autre,  the  Netherlands  will  be  secured 
to  Austria  at  the  peace,  and  yet  that,  in  his  view  of  the  military 
operations  to  be  pursued,  he  never  seems  to  connder  them  as  a  main 
object  of  defence,  and  is  so  little  disposed  to  make  them  so  that  he 
expresses  much  reluctance  as  to  the  idea  proposed  of  engaging  Austria 
to  furnish  so  large  an  army  to  act  in  that  country,  which,  he  thinks, 
might  be  better  employed  elsewhere.  Add  to  this  his  remarking  that 
England  might  be  salislied  by  the  irrecoverable  detriment  done  to  the 
navy  and  the  commerce  of  France,  and  his  contrasting  the  difference 
in  points  of  acquisitions  made  by  Great  Britain  with  the  total  failure 
on  the  side  of  Austria ;  and  it  is  no  great  refinement  to  suspect  the 
whole  of  this  to  lead  to  an  expectation  that  we  may  better  buy  back 
the  Netherlands  for  them  than  put  them  to  the  expense  of  defending 
them  or  regaining  them,  and  that  we  should  have  an  additional  motive 
for  sacrificing  some  of  our  conquests  to  this  object  if  we  have  two 
millions  of  money  mortgaged  upon  it.  Of  the  advanlage  which  may 
be  expected  at  home  from  adopting  this  shape  of  lending  u|x>n 
Hcuri^  rather  than  of  furnishing  a  direct  subsidy  I  do  not  well  know 
how  to  judge;  but  unless  the  security  could  be  shewn  to  be  in  iteelf 
substantial,  and  of  a  nature  to  be  easily  got  at  by  those  to  wh<  m  it 
was  due,  I  should  doubt  whether  the  public  at  home  would  be  better 
reconciled  to  it  than  to  u  direct  and  acknowledged  subsidy.'     (P.  627.) 

The  state  of  affaira  at  Yienna  is  fully  explained  in  some 
loDg  and  intereBtiDg  letters  from  Thomas  GrenTille,  from  oue 
of  which  the  above  extract  is  taken.  They  give  in  moderate 
compass  a  clear  view  of  the  difficnltiea  with  which  the 
Cabinet  of  Great  Britain  had  to  contend,  and  they  afTord  a 
striking  picture  of  one  phase  of  the  great  continental  war. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  Foreign  Minister  and  for  Pitt  that 
they  were  able  to  rely  on  the  assistance  of  thoroughly  trust- 
worthy diplomatic  agents.     At  this  time  Sir  Mortoi  iidcpj 
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Auckland's  brother,  waa  the  resident  minister  at  Vienna. 
He  did  not  possess  his  brother's  capB«itj,  and  his  letters  are 
indicatire  of  some  want  of  necessary  self-confidence.  But 
he  was  essentially  a  trustworthy  man.  Thomas  Grenville 
was  sent  with  Lord  Spencer  in  Jnly  1794  on  a  special 
mission  to  Vienna  '  to  produce  a  more  vigorous  prosecution 
*  of  the  war.'  In  addition  to  considerable  ability  and  know- 
ledge of  mankind,  Tbomaa  Grenville  was  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  views  and  aims  of  the  English  Cabinet, 
though  they  had  no  fear  that  at  Vienna,  at  any  rate,  there 
would  be  any  bungling.  Lord  Malmesbary,  who  was  sent  as 
a  special  envoy  to  the  scene  of  war  on  the  Rhine,  had  a  thank- 
less and  difficult  task.  Like  Grenville,  he  had  to  endeavour 
to  force  on  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  by  a  country 
which,  to  use  his  own  words,  as  written  in  one  of  the  last 
letters  in  this  volume,  '  possessed  as  many  bad  political 
'  qualities  as  can  possibly  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same 
'  power — weakness,  pertidy,  insolence,  avarice,  and  folly.' 
For  the  trne  appreciation  of  the  course  of  events  dnring  the 
first  years  of  the  Anglo-French  war  nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary than  a  comprehension  of  the  relations  between  England 
and  the  continental  Powers ;  they  are  more  important  than 
campaigns.  The  letters  which  are  now  for  the  first  time 
made  public  in  this  volume  place  the  state  of  afi'airs  before 
us  not  only  with  clearness  but  with  a  sense  of  life  which  is 
of  the  utmost  value.  We  realise  the  persoualities  of  the 
writers  and  to  some  extent  long  past  incidenta  are  brought 
before  us  with  the  vividness  of  the  present.  It  ia  not  neces- 
sary that  we  should  form  a  judgement  upon  each  particular 
incident,  but  we  should  endeavour  to  realise  the  position  of 
the  English  Cabinet  hampered  abroad  on  every  side  and  ex- 
posed to  the  attacks  at  home  of  an  able  if  a  small  Opposition. 
Of  the  military  operations  on  the  Continent — on  the 
Rhine,  in  Eastern  France,  and  in  the  Low  Conntriea — it  is 
impossible  from  this  correspondence  toobtain  any  clear  view. 
Their  details  have  now  no  value  for  any  persons  except 
students  of  the  art  of  war.  The  politician  and  the  historian 
need  only  regard  their  general  results,  and  as  every  one  knows 
these  were  altogether  in  favour  of  the  French.  What  ia  per- 
haps most  striking  about  these  letters  is  the  emphatic  manner 
in  which  they  point  to  an  absence  of  any  clear  plan  of  opera- 
tions  on  the  part  of  the  allies,  and  to  a  kind  of  co-operative 
management  of  the  campaigns  by  civilians  as  well  as  by 
soldiers.  There  is,  for  example,  an  elaborate  minute  by 
Pitt  dated  Jnly  15, 1794,  *  in  reference  to  military  operations 
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*  against  FrODce,'  which  is  an  outline  of  fnture  campaigns  as 
well  as  of  the  nature  of  the  alliances  with  Austria  and 
Praesia.  Somewhat  later  in  the  same  month  the  Prime 
Minister  writes  to  Grenville  the  following  letter : — 

'  [1794]  July  24. — I  read  over  in  liaate  this  morning  the  ilespatches 
from  Colonel  Crawford  and  his  namcMike,  as  well  as  those  from 
Wiokham.  It  is  vain  to  lament  how  backward  eiiery  preparation  still 
appears  to  he  on  ihe  part  of  the  Austrian^,  when  any  vigorous  move 
on  their  part  would  coBure  general  HucceaH.  The  oaly  real  (juestion  is 
whether  this  varies  any  of  your  instructions  to  Crawford,  Wickham  or 
Sir  Morton  Eden. 

'  The  point  I  chiefly  doubt  about  is  the  instruction  to  Wickham  to 
encourage  active  measures  at  Lyons.  Everything,  I  think,  confirms 
the  propriety  of  urging  to  the  utmost  the  Austrians  to  act  for  tfaem- 
aelves,  or  let  the  Prince  of  Conde  act  for  them.  And  possibly  our 
diveraioo  in  Britanny  may,  before  the  next  instructions  arrive,  have 
given  spirits  enough  even  to  Clerfaye  [Clairfkit],  to  act  in  earnest. 

'  But  any  separate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Lyons,  without  certainty 
of  support,  either  from  tlie  Prince  de  Cond^  or  the  Austrians,  might 
risk  prematurely  everything  in  the  south.  The  best  thing,  according 
to  my  reasoning,  would  certainly  be  that  the  Austrians  or  the  Prince 
of  Conde  should  act  as  soon  as  possible ;  the  next  best,  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  in  the  south  till  tho  Convention  has  been  obliged,  as 
it  probably  will,  to  detatch  a  large  proportion  of  force  from  thence  to 
Britanny.  I  return  to  town  early  tomorrow,  and  shall  wish  much  to 
know  what  you  think  on  the  result  of  these  accounts.  Auat  has  veiy 
properly  stopped  sending  your  instructions  till  he  hears  from  you  again. 
We  have  nothing  new  from  the  coast  to-day.'  (P.  604.) 

This  was  written  at  the  moment  when  the  French  armies 
were  victorious  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  when  the  great 
sums  of  money  expended  by  England  on  her  German  allies 
had  been  altogether  thrown  away.  No  poliey  would  have  been 
less  calculated  to  bring  the  war  to  a  close  than  this  of 
sabsidising  German  armies  over  which  this  country  had  no 
direct  control.  Nor  could  any  letter  better  show  the  hope- 
lessness of  the  task  which  England  had  set  herself  to 
perform  on  the  Continent.  In  this  plight  we  must  leave 
her  when  this  correspondence  breaks  off,  which  is  little 
illuminated  by  those  sncceasea  of  Great  Britain,  st  sea  and 
in  the  East,  to  which  we  may  yet  look  back  with  satis&ction 
and  pride. 

We  must  BOW  turn  for  a  moment  to  domestic  politics,  and 
note  some  points  on  which  we  find  interesting  letters. 
These  relate  to  the  fall  of  Lord  Chancellor  Thnrlow  from 
office  and  the  inclusion  of  the  Portland  Whigs  in  the 
Cabinet,  The  first  baa  a  purely  personal  interest,  thongh 
the  letters  from  and  to  Thurlow  which  are  collecte.d  in  this 
i..„:„.,-,n,C.oot^R: 
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Tolrnne  show  in  an  amOBing  manner  the  unfriendly  terms 
on  which  the  Chancellor  waa  with  his  two  principal 
colleagues,  Pitt  and  Grenville,  and  how  impoBsible  it  was  for 
Pitt  to  reto.iii  him  longer  than  he  did  in  his  administration. 

The  correspondence  in  reference  to  the  admission  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  Windham,  and  Lords  Spencer  and  Fitz- 
william  into  the  Gorernment  in  1794  id  of  greater  import- 
ance. The  letters  between  Pitt  and  Grenville,  which  are 
now  for  the  first  time  printed  in  this  volume,  together 
with  those  which  Lord  Stanhope  published  in  his  life  of 
Pitt,  give  OB  in  consecutive  form  a  perfectly  clear  account 
of  this  political  incident.  Of  course  the  historical  import- 
ance of  the  event  is  in  the  fact  that  an  amalgamation 
between  Pitt  and  some  of  bis  ablest  and  most  respected 
political  opponents  is  the  strongest  possible  illustration  of 
the  heartiness  with  which  the  nation  as  a  whole  waa  fling- 
ing itself  into  the  struggle  with  France.  Mere  party  feelings 
were  giving  way  to  patriotism  and  the  coalition  '  put  a 
'  national  character  to  the  administration  and  to  the  war.' 
Tet,  when  we  regard  thta  coalition  after  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  it  added  much  directly  to 
the  administrative  ability  of  the  Cabinet.  For  this  reason, 
doubtless,  and  because  of  the  diflSculties,  always  experienced 
in  coalitions,  of  making  satis&ctory  ministerial  arrange- 
ments, the  nen  departure  found  no  favour  with  Lord  Auck- 
land. '  I  conceive  the  experiment  to  be  hazardous,'  he  writes 
to  Ijord  Henry  Spencer,  '  and  likely  to  end  in  disgusts  and 
'  disappointments.  I  am  sick  of  coalitions,  royal,  militaiy, 
'  or  ministerial.'  *  Nevertheless,  it  was  this  union  of  parties, 
of  which  the  entry  of  the  Whigs  into  Pitt's  Ministry  was 
the  sign  and  the  seal,  that  laid  the  foundation  of  our  ulti- 
mate success.  In  the  great  perils  through  which  the  nation 
passed  between  1793  and  1815  nothing  else  could  have  saved 
it.  No  minister,  however  able,  could  have  rescued  from  the 
general  fate  of  Europe  an  England  divided  against  herself. 

The  chief  feature  of  the  new  arrangement  was  a  division  of 
the  work  of  the  Home  Office  between  Dandas  and  the  Duke 
of  Portland.  Up  to  this  moment  the  former  had  had  tbe 
whole  responsibility  for  the  office,  which  was,  in  fact,  what 
we  should  now  term  the  Colonial,  India  and  War  Office,  as 
well  as  the  Home  Office.  Practically  Dimdas  was  left  only 
with  part  of  the  War  Department — 'a  very  responsible 
*  minister,'  to  use  his  own  words, '  with  a  great  deal  of  trouble 

*  Anoklaad  Correapondenoe,  iii.  i!20. 
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'  and  withoat  power  or  patronage.*  Bttt  this  arrangemeDt 
waa  not  easily  brought  about.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  first 
instance  the  Duke  of  Portland  desired  to  have  the  conduct 
of  the  whole  business  of  the  office.  To  this  Pitt  had  insuper- 
able  objections,  and  proposed  as  a  way  ont  of  the  difficulty 
that  Grenville  should  resign  the  seals  of  the  Foreign  Office 
and  take  np  a  portion  of  the  work  of  the  Home  Office. 
This  state  of  matters  is  made  quite  plain  by  the  following 
letter:— 

'  1794,  July  5,  Downing  Street. — The  mistake  which  has  arisen  is, 
I  really  think,  no  fault  of  mioe,  but  is  not  on  that  account  the  leas 
embanaaaing.  I  have  just  seen  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  find  from 
him  that  the  whole  arrangement,  which  in  all  other  rexpecta  aeema  to 
have  been  satisfactorily  aettled,  is  likely  to  go  off  on  this  difficulty. 
On  the  other  hand  I  feel  it  quite  imposMble  to  venture  the  experiment 
of  leHTiDg  the  War  Department  in  the  Duke's  hands.  You  know  the 
difficulty  with  ntlitr  Departments,  evea  with  the  advantage  of  Dundas's 
turn  for  facilitating  business,  and  of  every  act  of  his  being  as  much 
mine  as  his ;  and,  therefore,  if  all  the  details  of  the  war  (particularly 
in  ou«  line  which  I  need  not  mention)  were  to  be  settled  by  Communi- 
cation with  a  person  new  both  to  me  and  to  others,  I  am  sure  the 
buaineas  could  not  go  on  for  a  week.  This  is  the  leading  considera- 
tion with  me,  and  seems  decisive.  I  own,  besides,  that  though  1  have 
a  perfect  confidence  in  the  Duke  of  Portland's  intt- nlion  to  act  cordially, 
and  have  no  doubt  of  our  being  on  the  best  terms,  I  could  neither 
expect  to  establish  the  same  sort  of  communication  with  him  which  I 
am  used  to  with  Dundas,  nor  could  I  be  content,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  leave  that  Department  to  his  separate  management.  Under  this 
difficulty  what  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  arrangament  breaking  off, 
which  will  be,  in  all  views,  worse  a  thousand  times  than  if  it  had 
never  been  thought  of  7  I  see  in  the  first  moment  but  one,  which 
depends  entirely  on  yourself;  and  I  know  too  [well]  your  general  way 
of  thinking  and  feeling  towards  me,  aa  well  as  your  anxiety  on  the 
points  now  depending,  to  have  any  scruple  in  mentioning  it ;  though 
it  ia  a  proposal  that  you  should  make  what  must  probably  be  a  con- 
siderable personal  sacrifice.  If  you  were  to  take  the  Home  Depart- 
ment (new  modelled  as  we  propose  it,  and  leaving  the  war  to  Dundaa) 
the  Duke  of  Portland  would  probably  be  equally  satistied  with 
eucceedii^  you,  aa  he  would  have  been  with  the  other  Department 
entire.  The  arrangement  for  business  will,  undoubtedly,  be  far  less 
convenient,  as  well  as  the  situation  to  yourself  less  pleassnL  But  the 
latter  consideration  is  not  likely  to  decide  you  under  such  circumstances, 
and  things  might  at  least  go  on  in  this  way  reasonitbly  well.  If  you 
can  devise  any  other  expedient  I  shall  be  Inexpressibly  obliged  to  you, 
but  I  am  persuaded  you  will  agree  with  me,  that  the  two  things  to  be 
avoided  are,  that  the  arrangement  should  break  off,  or  that  toe  War 
Department  should  be  put  into  the  Duke  of  Portland's  hands.  I  have 
said  nothing  of  the  effect  on  Dundas's  situation  of  giving  the  Duke  the 
Department  entire ;  though  I  should  feel  that  as  a  great  objection.    He 
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however  would  not,  I  am  perauaded,  let  it  stand  in  the  way,  if  that 
were  all,  but  the  other  difficulciea  ore  inaurmountable.  The  result  of 
all  is,  that  I  am  afraid  I  must  beg  you,  if  possible,  to  breakfast  at 
Wimbledon  to-morrow.  An  early  bour  will  on  all  accounts  suit  me 
beat,  and  will  probably  answer  best  for  yourself,  if  this  beat  continues. 
]  dine  at  Wimbledon  to-day,  and  will  beg  }'ou  to  send  your  anxwer  to 
me  there,  whether  you  can  come  to-morrow.'   (P.  695.) 

With  remarkable  eelf-abaegation,  which  ehowB  how  mach 
more  the  public  welfare  than  personal  ambition  was  the 
motive  power  of  his  political  life,  Grenvilie  at  once  agreed 
to  Pitt's  proposal  in  the  following  short  note : — 

'  1794,  July  5,  Dropmore. — Happening  to  be  out  this  efening  rather 
later  tbao  usual,  I  did  not  get  your  letter  till  it  was  too  late  to  answer 
it  with  any  chance  of  its  reaching  you  to-night.  I  may  probably  be  at 
Wimbledon  to-morrow  before  you  get  this,  but  I  will  at  least  take  the 
chance  in  order  to  my  in  a  very  few  words  that  I  and  my  utuation 
are,  aa  you  well  know,  entirely  and  always  at  your  disposal,  and  that, 
besides,  I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  the  expedient  you  propose  the 
best  to  avoid  an  alternative  which  seems  either  way  embarrassing. 
Under  thAe  circumstances  I  do  not  ask  myself  whether  what  is  pro- 
posed is  or  is  not  a  sacrifice  on  my  part,  but  am  ready  at  once  to  pay 
that  no  consideration  could  reconcile  to  my  mind  the  standing  for  a 
moment  in  the  way  of  your  wishes,  or  of  so  great  a  public  object  as  is 
in  question.'   (P.  596.) 

This  particular  change  of  office,  however,  became  nn- 
necesBar;,  aa  we  see  h;  another  letter  from  the  Prime 
Minister  to  Grenvilie : — 

'  1794,  July  7,  Downing  Street. — lean  now  have  the  satiufaction 
to  tell  you  that  everything  is  finally  settled,  and  in  a  better  way  than 
we  expected.  Yoar  offer  seema  to  have  produced  the  impression 
wbich  it  ought ;  but  the  Duke  [of  Portland]  says  the  Foreign  Office  is 
that  of  all  others  which  he  would  the  least  like  to  accept,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  so  well  in  any  lianda  as  yours.  The  result  is  that  be  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  accept  the  Home  Department,  without  the 
management  of  the  war,  but  with  the  Colonies,  and,  after  talking  with 
Diiiidas,  1  have  thought  it  right  to  close  with  this  suggestion. 

'I  have  just  seen  the  Duke  of  Portland  a  second  time,  and  we 
agreed  ihat  they  sliould  all  kisa  hands  on  Friday,  as  1  could  hardly 
make  all  the  moves  before  that  time.  Windham  takta  the  Secretary 
at  War,  and  all  the  rest  is  as  was  before  understood.' 

From  a  perusal  of  this  letter  it  might  have  been  supposed 
that  every  difiSculty  was  removed,  but  thia  was  not  so. 
Dundas  decided  to  give  np  office  altogether,  and  wrote  to 
thia  effect  to  the  Chancellor.  Hia  poaition  was  certainly  an 
anomalous  one,  for  Windham  was  to  have  the  conduct  of 
the  War  Department,  while  Dundaa  wa«  to  perform  certain 
dnties  connected  with  the  conduct  of  military  operations. 
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He  was  therefore  deprived  not  onl;  of  most  of  bis  power, 
but  was  bampered  with  a  colleague  of  different  political 
views.  ThereupOD,  on  July  9,  Pitt  wrote  the  very  presaing 
letter  to  Dundae  which  Lord  Stanhope  has  already  printed. 
Dundas,  however,  remained  obdurate,  and  it  was  not  until 
be  received  a  letter  from  the  King  himself  that  he  acquiesced 
in  au  arrangement  which  was  naturally  so  distastefal  to 
him  person^;  and  bo  unsatisfactory  to  him  as  a  man  of 
bnaiuess." 

The  other  point  which  arises  on  this  group  of  letters  is 
noticeable.  Pitt  obrioualy  attached  great  importance  to 
finding  a  place  for  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  all  costs,  for  be 
saw  that  the  adhesion  of  the  Dake  and  his  friends  would 
annihilate  the  power  of  the  Opposition.     It  is  astonishing 

*  Lord  Stanhope  states  (Life  of  Pitt,  ii.  262)  that  '  There  was 
a  miaaDderetaading  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Portland.  .  .  . 
Dundae  was  to  have  the  Coloniea  and  the  Bast  India  Department,  with 
the  coaduct  of  the  war.  ...  It  appeared  at  the  last  moment  that  bis 
Grace  expected  to  have  the  whole  power  and  patronage  which  Dundae 
had  lately  posseased.'  The  letters  which  we  have  quoted  appear  to 
show  that  Lord  Stanhope  was  mistaken,  and  that  either  Dundas  was 
under  some  misapprehension  after  hie  conversation  with  Pitt,  or  elae 
between  July  7  and  9  changed  his  mind  and  would  not  accede  to  the 
arrangement.  In  order  to  make  this  clearer,  we  print  the  following 
letter  from  T.  Grenville  to  his  brother : — 

'  1794,  July  7  [London]. — I  am  beyond  measure  gratified  in  being 
able  to  tell  you  that  everything  is  settled  to  the  gatislaction  of  the 
Duke  of  Portland  and  his  friends.  The  Duke  had  a  conversation  this 
morning  with  Pitt,  in  which  he  found,  upon  explanation,  that  the 
Home  Department  was  to  be  upon  the  same  footing  as  ia  time  of 
peace,  and  that  the  correspondence  and  communication  with  naval  and 
military  officers  was  the  essential  part  which  was  wished  to  be  reserved 
to  Dundas.  Ab  it  had  been  thought  that  the  colonial  correspondence 
was  likewise  desired  to  be  reserved,  this  explanation,  in  which  Pitt 
consented  to  leave  the  colonial  correspondence  and  every  other  part 
of  the  peace  establiahment  of  the  Home  Department,  was  deemed 
quite  sufficient ;  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  considered  as  settled 
and  to  take  place  on  Friday.  To  you  I  need  not  express  the  warm 
and  uncere  pleasure  which  I  take  in  this  event,  but  I  cannot  help 
saying  that  I  feel,  too,  great  additional  satis^tton  in  seeing  the  readi- 
ness with  which  you  personally  offered  to  lend  yourself  to  any  shape 
of  accommodation ;  and  you  will  be  gratified,  I  am  sure,  to  hear  from 
rae  that  the  offer  which  you  so  handsomely  made,  though  not  brought 
into  effect,  has  had  no  small  share  in  tbe  happy  conclusion  of  this 
business.  Quod /tlix  fauatumque  ait  is,  I  hope,  as  much  a  prediction 
as  a  prayer,  I  shall  try  to  see  you  when  you  come  to-morrow,' 
(P.  597.) 
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to  think  of  the  comparative  levity  with  which  he  proposed 
to  Grenville  to  resign  hia  seals ;  the  latter  had  all  the 
strings  of  the  foreign  business  of  the  coontry  in  his  hands. 
The  times  were  most  cntical.  The  Foreign  Secretary  had 
not  only  to  be  a  man  of  capacity,  but  one  on  the  most  inti- 
mate terms  with  Pitt,  and  the  very  reasons  which  the  Prime 
MiniBter  gives  for  retaining  Dundas  apply  with  eqnal  force 
to  the  retention  of  Grenville.  It  is  obvioas,  then,  that  Pitt 
was  looking  to  the  strengthening  of  his  position  first  of  all 
as  a  Parliamentary  leader,  and  that  he  considered  his 
supremacy  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  in  the  coantry  as 
more  essential,  even  than  the  administrative  ability  of  his 
colleague,  to  the  efficient  conduct  of  affairs.  With  the 
Portland  Whigs  in  the  Cabinet,  whilst  he  could  pursue  his 
own  foreign  policy,  he  could  carry  any  measure  he  desired 
in  Parliament,  and  have  a  free  band  with  all  hia  financial 
projects. 

We  have,  in  the  previous  pages,  dealt  only  with  what  may 
be  called  ordinary  correspondence  and  memoranda,  but  this 
volume  also  contains  a  curioas  collection  of  an  nnnsual  kind. 
These  are  certain  reports  or  '  Bulletins '  in  the  French  lan- 
guage. They  were  forwarded  to  Lord  Grenville  by  IVancis 
Brake,  the  English  representative  in  Genoa.  The  writer  of 
them  is  stated  by  Drake  to  be  a  person  who  was  employed 
as  secretary  to  the  Committee  of  PnbUo  Safety,  or,  as  it  was 
also  called,  of  Nine  in  Paris,  and  '  who  conceals  his  real  prin- 
'  ciples  under  the  cloak  of  tbe  most  extravagant  Jacobinism.' 
These  documents  not  only  tell  us  what  took  place  at  the 
sittings  of  the  Committee,  but  incidentally  describe  various 
details  and  events  which  day  by  day  occiirred  in  Paris 
during  the  Reign  of  Terror.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
follow  them  one  ny  one,  since  they  extend  from  September  2, 
1793,  about  three  months  after  the  Committee  was  esta- 
blished, to  June  22  in  the  following  year,  shortly  before 
the  fall  of  Robespierre ;  to  do  so  would  be  to  write  again  the 
history  of  France  for  that  terrible  period.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  two  extracts ;  the  one  tells  of  the  execution  of 
Madame  £lisabeth,  tbe  other  describes  a  sitting  of  the  Com- 
mittee at  the  time  when  Robespierre  was  still  playing  the 
tyrant : — 

'  1794,  May  10-16,  Paria. — "  En  cous^uence  des  ordres  du  Comit^ 
dv  Sulut  Public  du  5  et  6  Mai,  FonquJer  Tiuville,  accuaBteor  au 
Tribunal  Revolutionoaire,  priviutpar  nn  billet  le  Comit^,  le  9  au  eoir, 
qu'il  iuAt  diapos^,  ainsi  que  le  Tribuoal,  k  foire  perir  Madame  Eliza- 
beth le  lendemain.     Le  Comit^  envoya  cberofaer  k  uuQult  Uenriot, 
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CommBDdBDt  de  la  Garde,  pour  savoir  s'il  t  avoit  quelque  danger  h 
craindre  de  la  part  du  peuple.  La  r^poase  d  Henriot  fut  qu'il  n'y  avoit 
riea  k  craindre  ;  aUHaitot,  le  Comite  de  Salut  Public  ordonna  k  Tinville 
d'agir.  On  eut  quelqtie  peine  h  trouver  dans  I'^tat-major  de  I'ann^e 
Parisienne  un  homme  qui  voulut  ee  charger  d'aller  chercher  Madame 
Elizabeth  pour  la  conduire  a  la  Conciergerie.  Robespierre  d^signa  le 
nomme  Saralier.  Ce  monstre  Be  rendit  au  Temple  h  I'entr^e  de  la 
nuit ;  il  tnonta  cbez  Madame  Elizabeth  et  Madame  Royale,  auivi  d'un 
huiaaier  appel^  Monet,  et  d'un  ofEoier  d'artillerie  appeli  Fontaine  ;  la 
femme  et  lea  filles  du  geolier  y  ^toient  aussi.  Madame  Elizabeth  faiMoit 
la  lecture  a  Madame  Royale  quand  on  I'interrompit  pour  lui  Bignifier 
qu'etle  devoit  k  rendre  k  la  Conciergerie.  Elle  Te9ut  cet  arrSt  avec  la 
pltu  grand  courage,  et  dit  k  Madame  Koyale,  '  Fr^parez-voua,  ma  fille, 
Toua  me  Buivrez  bientSt.'  Etle  vouloit  lui  parler  en  secret ;  on  I'en 
emp&ha.  Elle  vouloit  I'embraBBer ;  Saralier  ^y  opposa.  Comme  la 
femme  et  lea  fiUea  du  geSlier  fondoient  en  lames,  Saralier,  craignajit, 
a-t-il  dit  depuis  au  Comite,  de  n'^tre  plus  ob^i  par  ees  Boldats,  (Aiait 
Madame  Elizabeth,  voulut  I'attacher,  et  comme  elle  foisott  quelque 
r^UiStance  pour  ne  paa  abandonner  ea  ni^ce  eans  lui  avoir  dit  quelque 
secret  anparavant,  ce  monstre  ee  porta  jusqu'atis  demiires  fureurs ;  il 
la  Baiait  par  les  cheveux  et  I'arracha  de  aa  chambre.  Elle  pasea  la  nuit 
en  priJrea  a  la  Conciergerie.  Ameneo  «  onze  heurea  dersnt  sea  juges, 
Bon  inlerrogaloire  dura  k  peine  vingt  minuteB.  Elle  fut  exicut^  le 
soir  mSme,  10.  Elle  est  morte  conirae  un  h^ras,avec  une  telle  patience 
et  une  telle  tranquility  que  ea  roort  a  produit  meme  parmt  Its  moDBlres 
qui  I'oDt  ^gorg^  un  tel  ^tonnement  que,  le  Boir  meine  10,  il  fut  port^ 
chez  touB  les  imprimeurs  et  journalisles  un  ordre  du  Comit^  do  Salut 
Public,  qui  d^fendoit  de  parler  d'aucun  des  details  de  cet  evenement," ' 
(P.  570.) 

'1794,  Mai  26-31,  PariB.—"  Le  24  i  lapointe  du  jour,  le  Comity  de 
Salut  Public  se  rassembla,  au  sujet  de  rapBassinat  qui  avoit  ^t^  tent^ 
BUT  Collot  d'HerboJB,  Tami  intime  do  Eobespierre.  Auseitdt  qu'il  en 
fut  queetion,  St.-Juit  n'h^ia  pas  de  d^larer  que,  depuis  plus  d'un 
mois,  on  eavoit  que  le  nomm^  L'Amival,  coupable  de  cet  asiiaesinat, 
£toit  un  homme  furieux  et  fou,  que  Ton  T^servoic  comme  une  machine 
propre  k  mettre  en  action  dans  le  moment;  que  cet  homme  avoit  ^t^ 
su  point  de  raBeaseiner  lui-meme  k  I'instigation  de  aes  ennemu;  qu'il 
d^claroit  done,  >r^  potiitivement,  qu'il  ne  doutoit  pas  que  L'Araival 
n'eflt  voulu  assassiner  Collot  d'Herbois,  mais  qu'il  ctoit  tr6s  certain  que 
Collot  d'Herbois  ^toit  pr^venu  du  moment  de  cet  saaaBninat,  et  que  Ton 
avoit  prie  toules  les  precautions  n^cessaires  pour  qu'il  n'eflt  aucun  effel ; 
qu'il  attendoit  maintenant  ce  que  Ton  vouloit  laire  de  cetle  trag^die. 
Que  si  c'^toit,  comme  il  avoit  lieu  de  le  croire,  pour  loger  Robespierre 
et  ses  amis  au  Palais-Natioeal  avec  une  garde,  il  se  d^claroic  k  I'instant 
il  la  lete  de  cenx  qui  s'opposeroient  h  U  tyrannia.  Que  si  on  vouloit 
employer  cette  trag^die  k  augmenter  le  pouvoir  des  Comil^s,  il  ne  s'y 
opposeroit  pas ;  et  que  si  on  vouloit  I'employer  i  pousser  la  guerre  aux 
demi^res  extrimitea,  il  seconderoit  ce  parti  de  tous  kb  moyens,  et 
ofiioit^  si  cela  £toit  adopts,  de  partjr  le  26  pour  se  rendre  aux  armies 
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da  Nord.     Apr^e  de  tres  courts  d^lmta,  tout  ce  que  dtsnumdott  St.-Just 

fut  adopts."  ■   (P.  579.) 

Thia  is  bat  one  picture  of  a  sitting  of  thia  Committee  where 
personal  hatreds  and  malignant  suspicions  were  constantly 
exhibited.  Whilst  the  troops  of  Prance  and  Germany  were 
fighting  bravely,  the  patriots  of  Paris,  exhibiting  enei^y  in 
their  actual  management  of  affairs,  were  showing  also  some 
of  the  worst  and  most  Tindictive  passions  in  their  councils 
and  towards  their  fellow-countrymen.  The  Courts  of 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  were  contemptible  in  their 
incapacity  and  their  greed ;  the  Prussian  King  was  amen- 
able only  to  the  influence  of  the  most  recently  selected  mis- 
tress and  of  the  most  specious  of  bis  courtiers.  Between 
them  we  see  an  upright  and  capable  body  of  English  states- 
men and  an  honest,  if  a  narrow-minded,  monarch.  It  was 
the  misfortune  and  not  the  fault  of  this  country  that  she 
became  involved  in  the  struggle  between  these  opposing 
forces,  with  both  of  which  her  rulers  and  her  people  were, 
as  is  evident  by  this  correspondence,  wholly  out  of  sympathy. 
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Abt.  VII. — 1.  A  History  of  Fife  and  KinroM.     By  Ms-eab 

J.  'E.  Maoeat,  Sheriff  of  these  Counties.      Edinburgh : 

1896. 
2.  Fife,  Pictorial  and  Hitiorical     By  A.  S.  MlLLAE,  F.S.A., 

Scot.    Cupar:  1895. 
S.    Tlace    Names    of   Fife    and    Kinross.      By   W.    J.   N. 

LlDDALL.     Edinburgh:  1896. 
4.    The   Fringes  of  Fife.      By  John    Qeddib.     Edinburgh  : 

1894. 
p'^iPE,  or,  as  its  children  prefer  to  call  it, '  the  Eingdom  of 
*  Fife,'  '  contains  the  concentrated  essence  of  Scottish 
'  history  and  character.'  This  remark  is  pleasantly  illustrated 
by  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  Mr.  MneoB  Mackaj,  in  one  of 
a  series  of  short  Scottish  oounty  histories.  Antiquarianism 
delights,  aa  Southey  says,  to  exercise  'the  Peri  steed  of 
'  her  eloquence  on  the  plain  of  Proliiity,'  Mr.  Mackay's 
limits  do  not  permit  him  to  be  prolix,  as  county  historians 
use  ;  he  can  only  pick  out  the  choicest  plums  from  records 
long  and  romantic.  In  a  few  points,  as  is  natural  where 
such  vast  collections  of  facts  ha?e  to  he  dealt  with,  Mr. 
Mackay's  statements  admit  of  correction.  Indeed,  the 
history  of  even  a  single  house  or  family  in  Fifeshire— say,  of 
the  Halketts  of  Pitfirran  alone — sappliea  materials  enough 
for  as  large  a  book  as  these  brief  chronicles  of  a  shire. 
Mr.  Millar's  two  quarto  volumes,  copiously  illustrated,  of 
'  Fife,  Pictorial  and  Historical,'  treating  of  '  the  kingdom ' 
by  her  parochial  provinces,  add  many  details  for  which  Mr. 
Macksy  could  not  find  room.  Mr.  Geddie,  again,  gives  some 
pictnresqne  touches  in  '  The  Fringes  of  Fife ;'  Mr.  Liddall 
supplies  local  etymologies  in  bis  '  Place  Names,'  and  any  one 
who  knows  the  county  can  pick  up  neglected  legends, 
anecdotes,  and  customs,  of  which  we  shall  offer  examples. 
On  prehistoric  Fife  Mr.  Mackay  says  little.  '  Prior  to 
'  Christianity  only  its  geography  is  known.'  The  Romans 
are  not  recorded  to  have  conquered  the  space  between  Forth 
and  Tay  ;  supposed  Roman  remains  are  *  doubtful.'  '  The 
'  very  few  Roman  coins  which  have  been  found  in  Fife  prove 
'  [that]  there  can  have  been  no  permanent  occupation  of  any 
'  part  of  the  county.  These  may  well  have  been  collections 
*  made  after  the  Romans  left,  or,  like  similar  finds  in  Ireland, 
'  are  independent  of  any  conquest.'  On  this  theory  the 
Roman  coins  reached  Fife  in  the  course  of  early  coipmerce. 
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Dr.  Laing,  in  Jdi.  Millar's  book,  is  more  expansive  on  a 
theme  so  dear  to  Monkbams.     We  hear  of  dug-oat  canoes, 

*  earth  houses, *  and  '  crannogs,'  or  lake  dwellings,  in  Fife. 
Traces  of  duw,  or  prehistoric  hill-forts,  are  not  nncommon. 
Stone  weapons  and  swords  and  jewelr;  of  bronze  reward  the 
excavator.  Dr.  Laing  believes  in  a  battle  with  the  Romans 
at  Locbore,  in  Agricola's  campaign.  In  1851  seven  hundred 
Roman  coins  were  found  not  far  from  Lochore  (the  estate  of 
the  wife  of  the  second  Sir  Walter  Scott).  Many  were  coins  of 
Severus, '  in  very  perfect  condition.'  Dr.  Laing  alao  believes  in 
an  early  Frisian  invasion,  as  described  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Skene,  in 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century.*  The  name  'Fib'  ia  found 
in  the  speech  of  South  Jutland,  where  '  it  is  prononnced 

*  exactly  as  the  modem  name  of  Fife.'  There  are  many  traces 
in  place-names  of  a  Scandinavian  settlement.  The  word 
'law'  {ulaetv,  a  piled-up  tumulus)  is  common.  In  Beowulf 
is  a  description  of  a  '  law '  which  exactly  corresponds  with 
two  passages  in  the  '  Odyssey.' 

'  A  mound  over  the  sea. 
It  was  high  aod  broad, 
By  sailors  over  the  waves 
To  be  seen  afar.' 

So  the  shade  of  Elpenor  in  Hades  says — 

uTJud  Tc  fiot  ycvu  JToAi^  iirl  Avt  ftiX<u7injt 
ovopds  fiixmji'Oio,  Kol  iira^fiivouft  mOiirSai. 

A  similar  description  of  'Achilles's  Law'  occurs  in 
'  Odyssey,'  xxiv.  Cinerary  urns,  gold  armlets,  weapons  of 
bronze,  and  beads  of  jet  are  discovered  in  these  heroic  tombs, 
and  in  1819  an  inquiring  pedlar  dug  many  hundreds  of  ounces 
of  silver  ont  of  Norrie's  Law.  The  jewels  were  melted  down. 
Fife  is  a  practical  kingdom,  unfavourable  to  the  preservation 
of  relics.  In  the  ancient  site  of  St.  Andrews  Lonl  Bate's  ex- 
cavations discovered  no  object  of  intrinsic  value — hardly  a 
bronze  coin.  A  copper  ring,  inscribed,  in  bad  Latin, '  Mater 
'  Dei  Me  Mando,'  was  found  last  year  at  St.  Andrews  ;  even 
such  poor  trouvailles  are  rare.  '  Verily  the  fine  gold  hath 
'  perished.' 

On  Dr.  Laing's  theory  the  early  population  of  Fife  was 
Celtic  (as  the  place-names  prove),  with  a  Frisian  admixture. 


•  Mr.  Mackay  says,  '  There  may  have  been  a  still  earlier  Teutonic 
migration  to  the  eastern  coaat  of  Scotland ' — than  that  afier  the  Norman 
Conquest — '  as  to  which  history  is  silenL'  Bui  see  Mr.  Skene  in 
'  Proceedinga  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,'  vol.  iv.  p.  169. 
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Later  came  Northmen,  and,  after  the  Conqneat,  Normans 
and  '  Anglo-Saxons.'  In  his  novel  '  Catriona '  Mr,  R.  L. 
Stevenson  avera  that  Gaelic  waa  still  spoken  in  Fife  as  late 
as  '  the  Forty- Five.'  The  vast  prevalence  of  Lowland  family 
names  makes  this  extremely  improbable.  But  the  Celtic 
place-names  are  as  prevalent.  Sbathtyrum,  near  the  links 
of  St.  Andrews,  once  the  property  of  Archbishop  Sharp,  is 
Stratktioram,  '  the  dry  valley.'  Piteullo  is  '  the  portion  of 
'  (Jfflc)  Oulloch.'  Pit&rran  (pette  fwmran)  is  '  the  portion  of 
'  the  fountain.*  Long  ago  the  original  Celts  lost  their 
pit8,  or  'portions.'  We  find  a  Celtic  place-name,  like 
Leochars  {luaehair,  a  rush],  but  as  early  as  circ.  1200  the 
Norman  church  at  Leachars,  of  which  a  part  remains,  was 
built  by  the  De  Quincys,  the  Norman  landlords.  The  great 
Fifeshire  names  are  English  or  foreign.  The  Leslies,  it 
seema,  were  originally  Flemings.  Melville  is  remote  from 
the  Gaelic }  Balfour  is  derived  from  a  place ;  Wemyss  (wameg) 
is  a  place-name  from  the  cavea  on  the  coast.  Lindaay  is  not 
Celtic,  and  so  with  the  rest. 

No  facts  can  be  more  plain.  A  Celtic  people  haa  left  only 
ite  ancient  names,  like  the  last  &int  echoes  of  Arthur's  horn. 
Singular  customs,  Celtic  or  not  Celtic,  survive.  The  supersti- 
tions of  the  fisher  folk  are  well  known.  Tradition  avers  that 
when  the  clergyman  at  Leuchars  read  the  chapter  on  the 
GUdarene  awine,  all  the  male  members  of  the  congregation 
rushed  to  *  touch  iron.'  Swine  must  not  be  named,  and  iron, 
since  Homer's  day,  ia  aovran  against  unholy  influences.  At  a 
date  which  we  do  not  pret^d  to  determine  a  ship  was 
wrecked  in  St.  Andrew's  Bay.  The  fiaher  folk  put  the  sur- 
viving sailors  out  of  their  pain  and  divided  their  property. 
Soon  after  the  whole  fleet  of  fishing  boats  started  from  the 
little  pier  on  a  beautiful  day,  and  never  returned  !  A  storm 
arose  and  destroyed  them.  For  very  many  years  no  boat  went 
out  on  that  day,  and  the  present  fishing  folk  are  said  to  be  the 
descendants  of  a  colony  from  the  north.  They  have  recently 
shown  the  greatest  courage  in  rescuing  a  ship's  crew, 
though  they  had  to  use  an  unseaworUiy  lifeboat  from 
Boarhills,  ao  the  curse  must  have  exhausted  itself.  One  of 
their  customs  is  unexplained.  The  men,  on  marriage, 
formally  adopt  their  wives'  surnames.  Thna  William  Smith 
marries  Alice  Chisholm.  He  then  becomes  William  Smith 
Chisholm.  This  preference  for  the  female  line  prevailed 
among  Uie  ancient  Ficts,  and  any  one  may  argue  that  the 
East  Coast  fishers  keep  up  a  Fictish  institution.  The  area 
in  which  this  custom  prevails  ought  to  be  ascertamed, 
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Something  like  written  and  recorded  history  begins  with 
the  legends  of  the  saints  who,  to  some  extent,  cooTerted 
Fife.  Saint  Serf,  who  has  left  his  name  on  an  islet  in 
Loch  Leven,  is  probably  a  real,  but  is  certainly  a  very  rtkgne 
personage.  He  has  also  a  cave  at  I>ysart,  ajid  had  a 
church  at  Culross.  East  Fife  was  converted  by  Cfunnech 
(St.  Kenneth)  and  St.  Role  (RiagaU,  Begnlos),  whose  tall 
tower  dominates  St.  Andrews,  Legend  makes  him  a  Dative 
of  Patras,  not  an  Irishman,  as  he  really  was,  and  asaerta 
that  he  bronght  certain  bones  of  9t.  Andrew.  In  the 
history  of  Fife  no  event  is  more  important  than  the  bring- 
ing of  the  forearm  and  finger  bones  of  Sfc.  Andrew  to 
Kilrymont.  The  history  of  Fife  is,  practically,  the  history 
of  St.  Andrews,  the  Canterbury  and  Oxford  of  Scotland, 
the  ecclesiastical  and  edncational  capital.  But  for  these 
blessed  bones  St.  Andrews  had  not  been,  or  had  only  been 
a  bare,  poor  fishing  village.  According  to  Mr.  Skene 
(Mr.  Mackay  is  vague)  the  bones  were  brought  from 
Hexham  by  Acca,  an  expelled  bishop,  some  time  between 
734  and  761.  Thereafter  the  bleak,  windy  cliff  above  the 
North  Sea  became  the  centre  of  religion,  edncatiou,  and  (in 
a  serious  age)  of  golf.  None  of  these  things  would  have 
occurred  if  the  church  at  Eilrjmont  had  not  poesessed 
bones  of  an  Apostle.  Local  Celtic  saints  bad  no  chance 
against  the  brother  of  St.  Peter.  The  bones  may  have 
been  genuine.  Mr.  Millar  makes  an  extract  from  the 
'  Aocompts  of  Ezpences  *  of  Edward  I.  in  Scotland  during 
the  years  1303-1304.  Among  these  are  recorded  offeriags 
by  the  English  king  and  qneen  of  golden  ornaments  *  to 
'  the  arm  of  St  Andrew,  in  the  town  of  St.  Andrews,  in 
'  the  Priory  Church,  on  March  13  and  March  19.'  Probably 
the  ornaments  were  stolen  when  Enox  preached  at  St. 
Andrews  on  June  11, 1559.  The  head  of  a  statue  of  oar  Lord, 
and  the  head,  still  giit,  of  a  saint — perhaps  St.  Andrew — were 
then,  or  afterwards,  thrown  into  the  latrines  of  the  Priory, 
whence  they  were  dug  up  dariug  Lord  Bute's  excavations. 
Bones  would  decay,  and  the  bracelets  of  Edward  and  bis 
queen  would  be  seized  and  melted  down  with  St.  Margaret's 
golden  crucifix,  and  the  fragments  of  the  true  Cross.  Yet 
the  relics  had  done  their  work.  But  for  them  St.  Mai^ret 
and  Queen  Mary,  Bruce  and  Edward  I.,  Montrose  and 
Enox,  Claverhouse  and  Andrew  Melville,  Dr.  Johnson  and 
Tom  Morris,  might  never  have  left  famous  nnmes  at  St. 
Andrews.  The  ecclesiastical  and  edncational  capital  of 
Scotland  would  have  been  elsewhere ;  not  here  w^onld  Caw- 
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dinal  Beatonn,  Archbishop  Sharp,  and  Chastelard  have 
died.  The  relics  in  the  Brat  place,  and  then  the  ecclesiaa- 
tical  fonndatioDB  connected  with  them,  led  half  the  world  on 
pilgrimage  through  Fife  to  an  out  of  the  way  rock  nbove  a 
tr^herouB  coast. 

The  early,  almost  unwritten  history  of  Fife  shows  ub  the 
Celts  in  the  process  of  losing  their  lands.  Their  eccleBias- 
tical  positions  they  also  lost.  When,  or  hefore,  Malcolm 
Canmore  married  St.  Margaret  he  learned  English,  and 
Graelic  went  ont  of  fashion.  The  Court  was  much  at  Dun< 
fermline :  here  the  council  met  which  reformed  the  Celtic 
Church ;  here,  in  the  ballad,  the  king  '  drinks  the  blood  red 
*  wine '  in  the  ruined  palace,  sketched  by  Mr.  Walter  Paton 
for  Mr.  Millar's  book.  As  a  result  of  reforms  the  bishops 
of  St.  Andrews  no  longer  bear  Celtic  names ;  English 
names  appear;  the  Caldees  fall  in  common  esteem,  and 
mumble  a  maimed  Mass  in  their  deserted  chapel.  Mr. 
Mackay  tells  the  story  of  St.  Margaret's  one  miracle :  her 
GospelB  fell  into  a  river,  and  were  not  spoiled  by  the 
water.  Though  Mr.  Mackay  seems  uncertain,  we  think 
that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  fact  that  the  Bodleian 
now  possesses  the  very  book  of  the  miracle,  bought  for  five 
or  six  pounds  at  the  sale  of  an  English  parish  library.  The 
preservation  of  the  Gospels  was  not,  however,  the  only 
miracle  connected  with  St.  Margaret.  Posthumous  wonders 
were  wrought.  It  speaks  but  poorly  for  Catholic  Scotland 
that  she  has  no  more  recent  saint  than  the  good  queen. 
The  '  process '  of  Mary  Stuart  larries  long,  and  though  the 
grave  of  James  Til.  was  credited  with  miracles,  though  a 
miracle  is  set  down  to  Maria  Clementina  (mother  of  Prince 
Charlie),*  and  though  the  claims  of  Henry,  Cardinal  Duke 
of  Tork,  were  mentioned  after  his  decense,  none  of  these 
rOTal  people  has  even  been  promoted  to  the  title  of 
'  Venerable.* 

Thus  Fife  early  in  its  history  became  subjected  to  Norman 
and  feudal  influences.  The  death  of  Alexander  III.,  foretold 
by  Michael  Scott,  of  Balwearie,  and  announced  by  Thomas 
the  Bbymer,  of  Ercildoune,  supplies  the  next  picturesque 
page  in  the  history  of  the  kingdom.  Then  came  the 
troubles  preluding  the  War  of  Independence.  'Fife  played 
'  a  small  part,*  says  Mr.  Mackay,  but  William  Lamberton, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  played,  as  a  friend  and  ally  of 

*  The  accoont  of  thia  roinicle  is  in  the  recently  acquired  Stuart 
Papers  in  the  BiitiBh  MuBenin, 
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Bmoe,  a  part  far  from  inconsiderable.  Edward  I.,  as  we 
aaw,  bestowed  jewels  on  the  chnrcb ;  be  also  stripped  tbe 
lead  from  tbe  roof ;  to  be  sare  be  paid  for  it !  Lamberton 
sbeltered  tbe  Black  DoagUs,  and  gare  bitn  bis  own  borse, 
wbereon  to  flee  and  join  Bmce.  He  crowned  tbe  King ;  be 
was  seized  by  Edward  and  imprisoned  in  England.  He 
completed  and  dedicated  tbe  catbedral,  in  1318.  Thongb  aa 
reckleBB  as  a  Jacobite  in  taking  and  breaking  political  oatbs, 
Lamberton  was  certainly  of  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
Scotch  independence. 

Mr.  Maokay  finds  little  to  his  purpose  in  tbe  following 
century,  and  tben  the  scene  shifts  from  St.  Andrews  and 
Dunfermline  to  Falkland.  The  young  Duke  of  Botbesay, 
King  Robert's  eldest  son,  was  seized  by  his  ancle,  Albany, 
under  a  kind  of  lettre  de  cachet.  He  was  taken  at  Strathty- 
rum,  conveyed  to  St.  Andrews,  thence  carried  to  Falkland 
(a  seat  of  Albany's),  and  be  never  left  Falkland  alive. 
Albany  and  Donglas  were  formally  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  causing  the  death  of  the  Prince;  'The  Fair  Maid  of 
'  Perth '  has  fixed  tbe  crime  on  them,  however,  and  probably 
they  can  never  be  '  whitewashed.*  *  And  yet,'  says  Mr. 
MiUar,  '  the  case  against  Albany  is  a  very  weak  one,  when 

*  calmly  examined.*  Wyntoon,  a  contemporary  chronicler, 
does  not  bint  at  any  treason,  and  Albany  was  dead,  and  not 
to  be  feared,  when  Wyntoun  wrote  bis  '  Cronykil.'  Bower 
leaves  tbe  question  open.  Tbe  author  of  the  '  Liber  Plus- 
'  cardensis,'  tbe  oontinnator  of  the  Chronicle,  tbe  constant 
companion  and  friend  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  charges  heavily 
against  Albany  and  Douglas.  Mr.  Millar  holds,  with  Mr. 
W.  F.  Skene,  that  the  Monk  of  Pluscarden  waa  Maurice 
Buchaoai),  *a  great- graudson  of  Albany.'  This  is  very 
doubtful,  and  the  mere  fiict  that  the  chronicler  denounces  bis 
alleged  great-grandfather  confirms  the  distrust  of  Mr.  Felix 
Skene  as  to  tbe  identity  of  the  author.  It  is  Boece,  that 
'  pillar  of  falsehood,'  who  gives  the  romantic  details  employed 
by  Scott  in  '  The  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.'  They  read  like  a  prose 
rendering  of  a  popnlor  ballad  on  the  Prince's  death,  and 
ore  about  as  trustworthy  as  such  a  ballad  would  be.  How- 
ever Albany's  character  '  is  totally  lost,*  and  Douglas  '  has 

*  not  sufficient  for  two.'  The  pitiful  story  will  always  be 
believed.  Tbe  scene  of  tbe  Prince's  death,  in  any  case,  was 
an  older  keep  than  tbe  palace  of  Falkland,  dear  to  the 
Jameses.  Mr.  Millar  gives  reaeons  for  supposing  that 
James  II.  probably  began  tbe  palace.  In  1496  it  waa  the 
residence  of    the    mysterious  Perkin    Warbeck.     It    was 
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rebuilt  and  adorned  by  James  T. ;  previously  the  roof  had 
been  thatched:  iodeed,  it  ffa«  thatched  till  1584,  when 
James  VI.  called  for  *  sklaitis '— Blates.  Charles  I.  inhabited 
the  palace,  and  Kob  Koy,  in  1715,  took  op  his  abode  there, 
a  great  change  from  hia  '  bat  and  ben  '  in  the  cotta^  near 
Inverary.  Lord  Bute  has  *  restored,'  or  '  diBclosed,'  '  its 
•  former  greatness.' 

In  the  days  of  St.  Margaret  Fife  waa  the  centre  of  the 
process  of  the  Anglicising  of  Stiotland,  and  the  bringing  of 
her  Church  into  harmony  with  that  of  Europe.  But  for  the 
success  of  Bmce  at  Bannocbhurn  Scotland  would  have 
shared  the  advance,  or  decadence,  of  England ;  but  Ban- 
nockbnm  made  the  kingdoms  hostile  and  threw  Scotland 
into  the  arms  of  France.  The  higher  education  wa«,  there- 
fore, endangered.  Scottish  youths  could  not  attend  Oxford 
or  Cambridge;  in  France  they  fought  more  than  they 
studied,  acquiring  fame  and  fortune,  hke  '  Hugh  Come-with- 
'  the-penny,'  but  not  erudition.  Fife  again  sprang  to  the 
front,  and  the  first  Scottish  University  was  founded  at  St. 
Andrews.  For  long  there  had  been  schools  there :  Bishop 
Wardlaw  founded  a  Stadium  Qenerale  in  1411.  Bulls  from 
Benedict  XIII.,  of  doubtful  memory,  were  procured  in  1413. 
There  were,  as  yet,  no  buildings ;  the  University  was  a  soul 
without  a  body.  !bi  1418  Bobert  of  Montrose  granted  a 
tenement  for  a  College  of  Theology  and  the  Arts,  on  the 
south  side  of  South  Street.  In  1430  Wardlaw  granted  the 
adjoining  tenement  as  a  PtBdagogium.  Montrose's  College 
was  that  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist ;  the  present  College  of 
St.  Mary's,  the  school  of  young  divines,  occupies  these  old 
sites.  The  actual  building  seems  mainly  Jacobean,  and  in 
the  quadrangle  is  '  Queen  Mary's  Thorn,'  celebrated  by  the 
late  Mr.  B.  F.  Murray,  whom  Mr.  Mackay  calls  *  Eenuetb.' 
In  1450-1451  Bishop  Kennedy  founded  St.  Salvator's 
College,  in  North  Street,  and  endowed  it  with  rich  vest- 
ments and  jewels.  The  college  has  an  old  inventory  of  this 
wealth,  made  when,  in  times  of  peril,  the  jewels  were  con- 
cealed. There  are  golden  crosses,  one  containing  a  piece  of 
the  Holy  Bood,  tall  silver  images  of  Our  Lord,  with  precious 
stones,  nine  silver  chalices,  and  several  silver  maces.  Of  all 
these  only  some  admirably  wrought  maces  remain.  The 
professors,  or  the  Reformers,  looted  the  rest,  unless  the 
wealth  remains  concealed,  which  is  unlikely.  Once,  indeed, 
of  late,  the  college  found  a  hoard— of  old  silver  spoons  !  The 
ancient  buildings,  where  the  students  dwelt,  were  allowed  to 
go  to  ruin,  and  were  destroyed  some  fifty  years  ago,^  The 
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beaatifal  carved  oaken  roof  of  the  hall  waa  broken  to  pieces, 
and  even  the  figments  were  removed  from  St.  Andrews.  A 
g&nnt  set  of  lecture  rooms  now  occupies  the  space.  The 
chapel  tower  even  has  been  modified,  and  only  the  wonderfn! 
tomb  of  Kennedy,  in  shattered  grace,  with  the  still  hand- 
some exterior  of  the  chapel  on  the  outer  side,  remains  to  tell 
of  a  civilised  age.  In  the  quadrangle  a  kind  of  lean-to,  for 
a  gymnasium,  has  heen  added  to  the  chapel  wall  I  The 
arch  which  once  stood  ontside  the  chapel  door  lies  in  frag- 
ments on  the  grass  of  the  inner  quadrangle.  Thus  baa 
Kennedy's  college  treated  his  magnificent  bequest. 

Of  St.  Leone's  College,  founded  in  1512  by  Archbishop 
Stuart',  but  mainly  the  work  of  Prior  Hepburn,  not  much 
is  left.  The  chapel  is  roofless ;  the  tower  was  destroyed  by 
Sir  David  Brewster  and  Sir  Hugh  Playfair,  famous  Philis- 
tines and  Vandals,  The  old  college  rooms  are  now  con- 
cealed in  two  houses,  of  which  one  is  part  of  a  girls'  school. 
The  view  of  St.  Leonard's  from  the  garden  is,  perhaps,  the 
least  spoiled  aspect  of  old  St.  Andrews.  George  Buchanan, 
however,  would  not  know  the  house  where  he  lived,  nor  Knoi 
the  gardens  in  which  he  spoke  with  the  students  and  won  the 
affection  of  James  Melville.  Next  door  to  St.  Leonard's  is 
the  old  town  bouse  where  Queen  Mary  '  lived  as  a  bourgeois 
*  dame,'  shot  matches  at  the  batts,  and  received  the  English 
ambassador.  Hither  too  came  Charles  I[.  The  house  is 
admirably  preserved,  as  St.  Leonard's  and  St.  Salvator's  might 
have  been.  A  kind  of  sanatorium  occupies  the  site  of  the 
Novum  Hogpitivm,  where  dwelt  Mary  of  Guise,  where 
James  VI.  saw  a  kind  of  drama  acted,  where  Archbishop 
Sharp's  wraith  was  beheld  by  his  steward  and  running  foot- 
man. On  the  site  of  the  sub-prior's  house,  across  the  way, 
Lord  Bute  has  mode  diggings,  and  on  the  grey  old  Imsements 
has  erected  a  puzzling  structure  in  red  sandstone.  Sncb  is 
the  present  aspect  of  the  ecclesiastical  capital  of  Fifeshire. 

History,  on  the  death  of  James  Y.,  shifted  from  the 
colleges  to  the  Bishop's  Castle  of  St.  Andrews.  Eveiy  one 
knows  how  George  Wishort  was  burned  there.  Mrs. 
Oliphant  alleges  that  Wishort  was  art  and  part  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  Cardinal  Beatoun.  Mr.  Muekay  writes, 
'  It  seems  now  established  that  it  was  another  Wishart.' 
There  was  another  Wishart,  an  educated  man,  who  is 
charged,  in  1552,  with  sacking  a  monastery  and  drowning 
an   old    lady   in   the   Tay.*     With   all   deference   to   Mrs. 
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OliphaDt  and  Hr.  Mackay  we  cannot  r^ard  tlie  question 
about  George  Wishart's  guilt  or  innocence  as  settled  in 
either  way.  Mr.  Froude  thinks  that  the  martyr  was  not '  so 
'  different  from  his  Protestant  countrymen '  as  to  have  had 
any  scruplea  about  abetting  the  morder  of  the  Cardinal. 
Murdered  he  wa£,  in  his  caetle  (May  28,  1546),  by  '  James 
'  Melvin,  a  man  of  nature  most  gentill,'  saya  Knox,  and  by 
a  crowd  of  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  Mackay  iB  troubled  and  dubious  about  all  these  per- 
formances. The  gentle  and  learned  Erskine  of  Dun  slew  a 
priest  in  a  church,  nobody  ever  knew  why.  '  Must  we 
'  acknowledge,'  aska  Mr.  Mackay,  after  stating  the  alter* 
native  opinion,  '  that  the  sterner  verdict  of  our  forefathers 
'  was  nearer  the  truth^that  in  this  way,  and  in  no  other, 
'  was  reformation  possible ? '  'No  other  way '  suggested 
itself  to  oar  forefathers  except  to  Quentin  Kennedy  and 
Ninian  Winzett,  who  were  Catholics  and  got  no  hearing.  The 
large  share  of  Tife  in  the  Reformation  is  almost  too  familiar 
to  linger  over.  We  have  all  heai-d  how  the  murderers  of  the 
Cardinal  held  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  robbed  and  ravished, 
elected  Knox  as  their  preacher,  were  vainly  warned  by  him  of 
the  coneeqaences  of  their  misdeeda,  and  were  taken  prisoners 
b;  the  Prior  of  Capua.  We  have  Knox's  word  for  it  that, 
in  the  galleys  off  the  Fife  coast,  he  prophesied  to  Jamea 
Balfour  of  his  coming  triumph  in  St.  Andrews.  We  have 
Balfour's  word  for  it  tnat  he  never  was  in  the  galleys  at  all ! 
But  it  is  generally  admitted  that  what  Balfour  aaid  is  not 
evidence. 

It  was  in  June  1559  that  Knox  fulfilled  his  own  prophecy 
and  preached  in  St.  Andrews.  He  says  that  '  all  monu- 
'  ments  of  idolatry  were  removed  with  expedition,'  and  liord 
Bute  has  shown  ua  the  place  to  which  the  image  of  the 
Bedeemer  was  '  removed.'  The  very  tombs  were  ri6ed. 
Standing  in  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  Mr.  Millar  is  aen- 
sible  of  '  a  feeling  of  indignant  regret,'  for  in  Germany  and 
in  England  the  cathedrals  were  not  destroyed.  Though 
nothing  is  definitely  known,  the  cathedral  cannot  have  been 
'dung  down'  in  a  day.  The  'idols'  were  broken — Knox 
aays  '  burned.'  The  jewels  and  vestments  (except  such  as 
reached  the  Earl  of  Huntly)  were  stolen.  The  lead  was 
stripped  from  the  roof.  Wind  and  weather  wrecked  an 
edifice  never  very  secure  in  Ite  beat  days.  The  central 
tower  probably  fell  to  the  north  side  (as  Mr.  Millar  says) 
and  brought  down  the  north  wall.  An  ill-drawn  plan  of 
1642  shows  that  little  was  then  left.    The  cathedral  was  no 
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longer  needed.  The  parish  churches  sufficed,  and,  of  conrse, 
there  were  no  more  pilgrims.  Nobody  had  an  interest  in 
paying  for  '  the  upkeep  '  of  the  edifice.  The  townsfolk  used 
the  ruing  as  a  quarry ;  fragments  of  the  hewn  stones  are 
found  in  the  walls  of  houses.  The  monasteries  were  gutted 
and  destroyed.  Such  was  the  end  of  the  cathedral  and  the 
religious  houses.  The  castle,  after  the  destruction  by  the 
French,  was  rebuilt  by  Archbishop  Hamilton.  The  castle 
too  has  been  used  as  a  quarry. 

When  Queen  Mary  came  to  St.  Andrews  she  dwelt  in  a 
burgess's  house,  but  the  Novum  Hospitium,  at  least,  must 
have  been  habitable.  We  do  not  Lear  that,  lite  Dr. 
Johnson,  she  was  grieved  by  the  spectacle  of  ruin.  She 
was  in  the  town  when  her  too  enterprising  adniirer, 
Chastelard,  was  executed ;  the  scene  of  his  death  is  un- 
known. At  Wemyss  she  met  and  was  wooed  by  Damley. 
At  Loch  Leven  she  had  a  colloquy  with  Enox,  and  vainly 
angled  for  his  good  graces.  Loch  Leveu,  again,  was  the 
scene  of  her  captivity  in  the  stern  castle  on  the  narrow  isle 
where  the  angler  now  lands  and  eats  hie  frugal  luncheon. 
Thenceforth  Pile  knew  her  no  more.  But  £nox  returned  to 
St.  Andrews,  a  kind  of  fugitive  from  Edinburgh,  from 
July  1571  to  August  1572.  He  lodged '  in  the  new  buildings 
*  near  the  Abbey ' — the  palace,  we  presume,  of  Mary  of 
Guise,  the  Novum  Hospitium,  He  preached,  he  prophesied, 
he  denounced  all  HamiHons  as  '  murderers  ; '  he  quarrelled 
with  St,  Salvator's ;  he  loved  St.  liconard's,  and  won  the 
heart  of  one  student,  James  Melville,  who  has  left  to  ub  the 
most  amiable  portrait  of  the  Reformer.  He  predicted  the 
hanging  of  his  old  friend  Eirkaldy  of  Grange,  and,  on 
Knox's  death,  the  Ministers  saw  that  the  prediction  was 
fulfilled  to  the  letter.  In  St.  Andrews  Enox  looked  on  at 
a  drama  in  which  the  doom  of  Grange  was  '  proleptically ' 
represented.  '  The  castle  was  besieged  and  taken,  and  the 
'  captain  [Grange],  with  one  or  two  with  him,  hanged  in 
'  effigy.'  Melville's  memoirs  show  as  all  the  life  of  academic 
Fife  at  this  time — the  Latin  studies,  the  faint  survival  of 
music  among  old  retainers  of  the  abbey ;  the  golf,  the 
archery ;  the  dearth  of  Greek,  till  the  famous  Andrew 
Melville  came  home.  Fife  was  now  enlivened  by  visits  from 
James  VI.,  and  by  his  quarrels  with  Andrew  Melville,  and 
Melville's  quarrels  with  the  town,  the  professors,  and  the 
country  gentlemen.  Swords  were  out,  professors  were 
stricken,  arrows  flew,  St.  Mary's  College  stood  a  siege,  a 
laird  skulked  on  the  links'  for  a  shot  at  the  Arohbi^op. 
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A  battered  ship  of  war,  the  Armada,  came  to  Anstrother, 
with  starving  crews,  and  the  men  were  hoBpitably  enter- 
tained bj  James  Melville.  He  praises  the  Spanish  courtesy, 
nor  were  his  gneats  angrateful. 

Treacherj  and  poverty,  says  Lord  Setonn,  in  an  unpub- 
Ushed  letter  to  the  Pope,  followed  the  Beformation.  He 
might  have  fairly  reflected  that  they  were  not  unknown 
before  that  revolntioo.  It  was  in  Fife,  at  Donibristle,  that 
the  bonny  Earl  Murray  was  set  on  and  slain  by  Hunt)y, 
winning  a  deathless    name   in   the    beantifol    tnllad,   the 

*  common  rhymes  or  songs '  spoken  of  by  Jamea  Melville. 
Prom  Falkland  James  VI.  rode  to  win  the  mysterious 
treasure  of  Gowrie  House,  and  found  only  drawn  dirbs,  and 
gained  nothing  but  a  stain  (probably  undeserved)  on  his 
honour.  People  lived  as  if  in  a  novel  of  Dumas,  a  romance 
of  cloak  and  sword. 

One  great  effort  Fife  made  to  invade,  seize,  and  settle  the 
Lewes  (1598-1609).  The  isle  was  treated  with  no  more 
ceremony  than  if  it  had  been  New  Guinea.  But  the  Mac- 
leods,  by  force  or  fraud,  had  much  the  better  of  the  contest. 
James  Learmont,  of  Balcomie,  in  particular,  was  roughly 
handled  and  died.  Mr.  Mackay  says  '  Bannatyne  deemed 
■  his  death  a  falQlment  of  a  prediction  of  Knox.'  Now,  in 
fact,  Andrew  Melville  suspected  Learmont  of  writing  a 
French  and  Italian  pasquinade  on  himself,  and  addressing 
him  from  the  pulpit  as  '  thou  Frenchified,  Italianised,  jolly 
'  gentleman,'  prophesied  that  Learmont  would  die  childless, 
'  and  God  shall  batoon  thee  in  His  righteous  judgements.' 
This  prediction  {witches  were  burned  for  less)  Mr.  Mackay 
attributes,  we  presume,  to  Enoz.  We  know  not  the  source 
of  Mr.  Mackay's  strange  tradition  of  tlie  devil  appearing  at 
the  cradle  of  Charles  I.,  when  a  baby  in  Falkland.  *  Fiend ! 
'  would  he  had  taken  the  girnin'  brat  clean  awa*,'  said  gentle 
Eing  Jamie  when  he  heard  of  it.  '  Gin  he  ere  be  king 
'  there'll  be  nae  guid  o'  his  reign ;  the  Deil  has  cast  his 
'  cloak  over  him  already.'  Probably  the  story  was  invented 
when  Charles  became  detested  in  Puritan  Fife.  Charles,  aa 
king,  was  little  in  his  native  kingdom.  Charles  II.  was 
rudely  treated  there,  it  is  said,  by  Mr.  Blair,  before  he  '  fled 

*  to  England,*  as  Mr.  Mackay  oddly  describes  his  spirited 
invasion  of  England  before  Worcester  Fight.  Did  Prince 
Charles  'flee  into  England'  in  1745?  Covenanting  Fife 
might  fill  a  book  to  itself.  The  tradition  of  Knox  and  of 
Andrew  Melville  flourished  in  Fife,  and  was  kept  up  by 
Henderson^  precious  Samoel  Butherford,  Blair,  Guthrie,  and 
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all  the  celebrated  men  who  sigined  the  copy  of  the  Covenant 
now  in  the  UniverBity  Library  of  8t.  Andrews. 

In  fighting  Fife  did  not  distinguish  herself.  Her  sheriff 
particularly  omits  mention  of  the  bold  burghers  who  fied  from 
Montrose's  claymores,  and  died,  '  burst,  without  stroke  of 
'  sword.'  But  in  '  faithful  contendinge  *  with  sword  and 
tongue  Fife  excelled.  The  noble  prisoners  taken  nnder  pro- 
mise of  quarter  at  Pfailiphangh  were  condemned  in  the  Uni- 
versity Library,  and  executed  at  St.  Andrews.  Cromwell 
pacified  Fife,  save  for  the  furious  quarrels  of  the  Right  and 
Left  of  the  Coveuanting  party.  In  Fife,  at  St.  Andrews, 
'  Sharp  of  that  ilk '  was  educated,  he  lived  as  parish  minister 
at  Crail,  held  his  palace  at  St.  Andrews,  as  archbishop,  and 
was  hacked  to  pieces  on  Magus  Moor,  '  He  belongs,'  says 
Mr.  Mackay,  '  to  the  sad  list  of  Churchmen  whose  chief  aim 
has  been  personal  advancement,  not  the  good  of  the  Church 
or  people.  Those '  (which,  or  what  ?)  '  of  his  aasaasius  find 
a  place  iu  the  no  less  painful  catalogue  of  religious  fanatics 
who  have  blasphemed  their  Maker  by  using  Hia  name  to 
cover  the  crime  of  their  own  ungovemed  passions.*  Royal- 
sts  looked  on  Sharp,  Covenanters  looked  on  Hackston  of 
Kathillet  as  mcirtyrs.  Another  martyr,  Richard  Cameron — 
a  fighting  martyr — was  a  Fife  man,  of  Falkland.  His  adver- 
sary, Claverhouse,  like  Montrose  and  Argyll,  was  educated 
at  St.  Andrews.  The  college  lists  and  the  names  on  the 
archery  medals  in  the  University  are  the  golden  book  of 
the  age  of  Cavalier  and  Covenanter.  After  the  Bevolatdon 
Fife  was  Whig.  A  student  of  St.  Leonard's  robbed  the 
post  in  171S,  and  the  young  men  rang  the  collie  bells  for 
King  James.  But  in  1745  we  find  only  the  Earl  of  Eelly 
and  Helenas  Hackston,  of  Rathillet,  out  with  the  Prince, 
among  men  of  station.  After  Culloden  the  Chevalier 
Johnstone  found  St.  Andrews  'full  of  the  accursed  race  of 
'  Calvinists.  ...  No  town  ever  so  much  deserved  the  fate  Of 
'  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.*  Ecclesiastically  Fife  was  rich  in 
the  seed  of  secession  from  the  Kirk.  Ebenezer  Erskine  was 
a  minister  near  Loch  Leven.  Whitfield  was  blamed  at 
Dunfermline  by  the  Seceders  for  preaching  in  the  parish 
kirk.  Tkey  alone  '  were  God's  people,'  like  the  Cameronians. 
Split  followed  on  split,  schism  on  schism,  till  we  teach  the 
Auld  Lichts  and  the  New  Lichts,  and  modern  politics,  in 
which  Fife  is  very  advanced. 

Thus  '  the  kingdom,*  much  isolated,  and  not  the  scene  of 
the  great  military  events  of  the  past,  has  otherwise  been  an 
epitome  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.    '  A  beggar's  mantle 
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'  with  a  fringe  of  gold  '  King  Jamie  called  Fife,  for  the 
interior  lacks  heaaty,  save  in  the  rare  rirer  valleys,  while 
the  coaBt  ia  a  long  mn  of  aocieiit  towns,  still  full  of  touching 
mina  of  ecclesiaatical  art.  From  Culroee  round  to  St. 
Andrews  the  '  Fringes  of  Fife '  are  picturesque  and  rich  in 
archfeological  interest.  Mr.  Geddie  offers  in  '  The  Fringes 
'  of  Fife '  a  lively  and  poetic  itinerary,  well  worth  following. 
Mr.  Stevenson  has  also  written,  on  this  theme,  one  of  his 
moat  allnring  essays.  As  Cicero  said  of  Athens,  *  every 
*  stone  you  tread  on  has  its  history,'  The  people  are  a 
hlnff,  independent,  and  hnniorons  race  ;  caddies,  fishermen, 
ploughmen,  ministers,  have  contributed  to  Mr.  Mackay's 
store  of  Fife  proverbs :  by  the  way,  there  is  a  difference 
between  an  aphorism,  or  marme,  and  a  proverb,  though 
Mr.  Mackay  eeems  not  to  take  the  distinction  (p,  261). 
Mr.  George  Meredith  is  full  of  aphorisms,  not  of  '  proverbs,' 
as  Mr.  Mackay  remarks  of  him.  Proverbs,  as  Mr.  Mackay 
sees,  are  of  the  folk,  popular  and  antique.  Aphorisms  are 
of  the  literary  individual.  Into  the  poetry  of  Fife  poets, 
which  ia  rich  and  various,  space  does  not  permit  us  to  follow 
Mr.  Mackay.  But  the  poems  are  usually  literary  and 
individual ;  leas  learned  parts  of  Scotland — the  Lowland 
and  Highland  Borders — have  furnished  most  of  oar  old 
ballads.  To  be  sure  Lady  Wardlaw,  a  Fifeahire  dame, 
wrote  '  Hardyknnte,'  in  itself  a  demonstration  that  she 
could  not  have  written  '  Sir  Patrick  Spens.'  For  generala 
and  painters  Fife  brags  Scotland,  and  she  gave  birth  to 
Braid,  the  founder  of  hypnotism.  In  brief,  we  have  not 
room  even  for  a  summary  roll  call  of  the  Worthies  of  Fife, 
among  whom  her  witches  also  must  go  unrecorded.  AU 
these  things  are  written  in  the  book  of  her  sheriff,  and, 
with  more  of  detail,  in  Mr.  Millar's  larger  volumes.  For 
recent  times  we  have  the  abundant '  Cronykila '  of  A.  K.  H.  B. 
Unluckily  moat  persons  of  leisure,  when  in  Fife,  neglect  her 
rich  romance  for  the  absorbing  game  of  golf.  The  loss  Ib 
their  own. 
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Aet.  VIII. — 1.  The  Beign  of  Law.    By  theDoKB  OPAaoTLL, 
K.G.,  K.T.     London  :  1866. 

2.  The  Unity  of  Nature,   By  the  same  author.   London :  1884. 

3,  The  PhUogophy  of  Belief;  or,  Law  in  Christian  Theology. 
By  the  same  anthor.     London:  1896. 

rPHB  publication  this  year  of  the  Doke  of  Argyll's  '  Philo- 
'  Bophy  of  Belief;  or,  Law  in  Christian  Theology,' 
completes  the  Beriea  of  works  projected  by  the  anthor, 
with  the  view  of  including  the  main  problems  encountered 
by  religions  taith  when  accepting  the  grand  advance  of 
science  during  the  last  half-century.  The  pablication  of 
the  latest  volume  affords  a  suitable  occasion  for  a  general 
survey  of  the  three  related  works  whose  titles  are  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  article. 

'  Xaw  in  Christian  Theology,'  the  subsidiary  title  of  the 
volume  just  published,  gives  the  index  to  its  contents.  The 
three  volumes  present  severally  a  distinct  area  of  investiga- 
tion ;  nnitedly  they  include  an  inquiry  of  comprehen- 
sive range,  well  suited  to  meet  the  inteUectoal  demands  of 
our  times. 

The  modem  conception  of  cosmic  history  is  well  expressed 
in  '  The  Beign  of  Law.'  The  phrase  supplies  the  key  to  all 
that  is  known  of  the  conditions  of  existence,  of  the  secret 
processes  of  Nature,  and  of  the  marvellonsly  complex  appli- 
ances by  ose  of  which  familiar  facts  are  capable  of  interpre- 
tation. When  the  results  of  scientific  inquiry  are  combined, 
the  conception  which  has  become  fixed  in  modem  thought 
is  that  of  orderly  seqnenoe  depending  on  fixed  conditions 
which  co-operat«  towu^ls  securing  a  recognised  end. 

In  so  far  as  the  common  intelligence  has  gained  a  con- 
sistent representation  of  the  universe  as  a  whole,  from  the 
facts  scientifically  ascertained,  '  The  Unity  of  Nature,* 
always  admitted,  is  recognised  as  it  has  never  till  now  been 
possible  for  men  to  contemplate  it.  The  human  mind  has, 
indeed,  never  been  in  doubt  that  our  sphere  of  personal 
activity  is  within  a  defined  and  orderly  system ;  it  has  in- 
variably cherished  the  conception  of  the  unity  of  the  whole 
combination  of  things  lying  within  compass  of  common 
observation.  Thus  it  has  happened  that  Uie  great  body  of 
the  people  have  readily  accepted  the  discoveries  of  scientific 
research,  and  they  have  done  so  on  an  intellectual  basis, 
closely  related  to  their  own  daily  experience.  The  newly 
received  thoughts  are  only  the  expansion  of  earlier  ooncep- 
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tions,  and  DOt  in  any  degree  at  rariance  with  their  essential 
meaning.  Hence  it  happens  that  the  real  difficultiea  of 
our  day  are  felt  most  urgently  only  when  men  come  to  con- 
sider how  their  nitimate  beliefs,  perennial  sonrces  of  joy  and 
hope,  can  be  retained  and  vitelly  co-ordinated  in  a  mind 
quickened  and  enriched  by  recent  discoveries.  These 
difficulties  have  proved  great  and  serious  to  men  deeply  im- 
bued by  the  scientific  spirit ;  in  some  respects  most  testing 
to  those  profoundly  swayed  by  religious  faith  and  sentiment. 
In  the  earlier  stages  of  advance  within  the  scientific  epoch, 
specialists  were  less  troubled  with  the  difficulties  inrolved  in 
attempting  to  harmonise  knowledge  and  faith.  They  were 
chiefly  concerned  with  the  new  things  opening  before  their 
eyes.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century  it  was  enough  to  observe, 
record,  and  publish  results.  For  the  quarter  of  a  century 
following,  it  became  necessary  to  consider  how  knowledge 
and  belief  could  be  brought  into  harmony. 

When  the  difficulties  of  the  task  were  fully  appreciated,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  exponents  of  discovery  and  the  de- 
fenders of  faith  should  find  themselves  in  opposite  camps, 
and  that  the  age  should  prove  in  a  considerable  degree  an 
unsettling  one  for  the  people.  How  naturally  the  two  sections 
of  trained  intellects  set  themselves  in  array  for  battle  is 
shown  by  the  mere  designaUon  of  the  work  falling  to  them 
severally,  for  the  one  company  were  banded  as  the  expoitentt 
of  the  new,  the  other  company  were  the  defenders  of  the  old. 
The  subsequent  history  is  familiar;  the  results  are  only 
beginning  to  appear. 

There  is  but  one  sense  in  which  the  new  displaces  the 
old — that  is  as  knowledge  supplants  ignorance,  as  science 
is  clear  gain  to  the  intelligent  life,  a  possession  to  be  re- 
tained and  valued.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  there- 
fore, new  truth  does  not  displace  old  truth.  New  truth 
is  acquisition,  clear  gain,  an  accession  to  thought  and 
life.  If  only  we  see  and  remember  that  truth  is  a  unity, 
each  enlargement  of  its  area  will  illustrate  this  in  a  grander 
way,  dispelling  the  dread  of  advancing  science.  But  in  the 
escape  from  ignorance,  in  the  acquisition  of  fresh  know- 
ledge, we  undoubtedly  displace  old  hypotheses;  we  learn  in 
how  many  ways  our  suppositions  as  to  the  causes  of  things 
and  the  processes  for  their  accomplishment  have  been  at 
fault.  There  are,  however,  no  class  distinctions  in  such 
experience ;  the  new  is  new  for  all,  and  the  reconstruction 
of  thought  and  fancy  becomes  a  common  demaud.  Thus 
it  is  inevitable  in  the  history  of  intelligence,  that  after  new 
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knowle<3ge  there  must  come  new  ftiith,  for  these  two  are 
ineeparable.  That  we  have  had  a  period  of  Agnosticism  has 
its  explanation  otherwise  than  in  a  surrender  of  faith.  Ho 
one  professes  Agnosticism  as  an  end ;  for  there  is  ever  faith 
in  a  further  advance,  belief  in  tlie  intelligibility  of  things 
unexplained,  and  thiB  is  the  denial  of  Agnosticism  as  a 
terminve  ad  quem.  Aguosticiem  is  no  more  a  settled  result 
than  a  halt  for  the  uight  is  the  abandonment  of  a  journe; 
of  exploration.  When  occupied  with  a  deliberate  survey  of 
the  gains  of  science,  nothing  is  more  obvious  to  us  than  this, 
that  no  new  truth  suppJanta  the  old  truth.  The  old  is  still 
the  primary,  that  which  is  most  obvious  to  observation,  or 
essential  to  intelligence  from  its  first  dealing  with  the 
problems  of  existence. 

Of  the  fundamental  conditions  of  our  rational  life  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  makes  full  account.  He  sees  that  if  the 
unity  of  Nature  is  beyond  question,  the  unity  of  knowledge 
and  faith  follows  of  conrae.  Agnosticism,  no  more  than 
scepticism,  can  be  a  settlement  of  reason's  demands.  Pro- 
gress in  knowledge  may  bring  on  us  a  large  task  in  the 
form  of  readjustments ;  hut  one  thing  which  cannot  appear 
in  its  train  is  the  decay  of  fiiith.  To  know  more  and  believe 
less  is  impossible.  The  agnostic's  place,  and  experience, 
and  work  are  temporary.  They  pass  into  the  rear  as  matters 
of  history,  and  are  soon  shadowy  enough  in  the  distance. 

A  wonderful  change  ha^  passed  over  the  intellectual  world 
in  the  course  of  the  thirty  years  which  separate  the  publica- 
tion of '  The  Eeign  of  Law '  from  '  The  Philosophy  of  Belief.' 
Discoveries  which  were  being  announced  have  expanded 
largely ;  acquisitions  have  become  in  considerable  measure 
common  property.  The  two  camps  and  their  conflicts, 
which  at  an  early  stage  absorbed  public  interest  and 
awakened  anxiety  in  many  minds,  have  ceased  to  interest. 
Soldiers  of  former  days  have  gone  back  to  their  place  as 
citizens ;  and  the  old  weapons  of  attack  and  defence  even 
begin  to  seem  antiquated.  While  the  world  is  busy  as  ever, 
some  are  furbishing  up  the  old  weapons  to  place  them  in  the 
armoury,  there  to  remain  objecte  of  curiosity.  Faith  has 
been  unsettled  and  resettled ;  now,  when  all  has  come  and 
gone,  unbelief  itself  is  sorely  troubled  by  the  demands  of 
science.  The  teaching  of  Nature  is  no  longer  dubious;  the 
only  thing  which  perplexes  mau  is  himself,  and  our  com- 
panionship with  this  perplexity  will  not  soon  be  closed. 
The  mysteries  of  intelligence  offer  a  last  retreat  for  Agnos- 
ticism ;  a  perplexing  hiding  place,  too,  when  we  consider  how 
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warranted  was  the  saying  of  the  prophet  of  Chelsea,  emerged 
from  the  aolifcudea  of   Craigenpnttock — '  Thou  art   aa  un- 

*  knowable  individual,' 

'  The  Reign  of  Law,'  now  in  its  nineteenth  edition,  is  the 
Duke  of  Ai^jll'a  most  popular  work.  So  it  will  remain. 
It  is  the  book  hj  which  the  author  will  continae  best 
known,  and  that  bj  which  he  will  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  render  the  greatest  service  to  hia  countrymen.  We 
are  not  in  this  suggesting  a  disparaging  judgement  of  the 
recently  published  work,  which  is  a  more  elaborate  treatise. 
Quite  otherwise  muat  this  judgement  be  taken.  It  ia  be- 
cause the  early  book  presents  the  fundamental  positions 
that  it  is  so  valued,  because  it  stands  naturally  first  as  its 
author  places  it,  and  because  it  opens  up  to  the  popular 
view  the  region  of  inveatigation  which  awakened  the  in- 
terest belonging  to  the  early  stagea  of  acientific  advance. 
Its  title  expresses  the  scientific  conception  of  modern  times, 
and  the  work  itself  illustrates  the  idea  with  great  aptness 
and  fulneas  of  reference.  It  is  in  this  first  volume  we  have 
the  author's  intere'^ting  discussion  of  the  flight  of  birds, 
into  the  study  of  which  he  had  been  led  by  his  father,  who 
^vas  assisted  in  his  observations  by  Hart  and  Bryson.  Our 
author  shows  to  great  advantage  in  thia  field  of  natural 
history,  and  repeatedly  throughout  these  three  volnmes  re- 
cords a  series  of  observations  open  only  to  one  dwelling,  as 
the  Duke  does,  in  a  wooded  country,  by  long  stretches  of 
inland  sea,  and  who  also  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
frequent  wanderings  over  large  expanses  of  moorland.  We 
have  thus  a  valnable  observation  when  he  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  amongst  birds  whose  habitat  ia  in  the 
open  plain  that  the  law  of  assimilative  colouring  prevails.* 

The  main  positions  of  the  earliest  of  the  three  books,  as 
these  bear  on  the  author's  general  concluaione,  may  be 
briefly  indicated,  so  enabling  the  reader  to  carry  through  a 
study  of  the  main  line  of  discussion.  The  definitions  of 
'  Law '  constitute  the  preliminary  to  all  that  is  subsequently 
contended  for.  Passing  by  '  an  observed  order  of  facts,'  and 
'  a  constant  order '  under  the  action  of  some  force  or  forces, 
and  identification  of  the  force  under  a  recognised  name, 
such  as '  gravitation,'  we  at  length  reach  the  sense  '  in  which 

*  Law  is  habitaally  used  in  Science ' — a  number  of  forces 
combined  tor  attainment  of  special  ends — 'combination  for 
'  the  accomplishment  of  purpose.'  t     It  is  in  such  combina- 

•  Eeign  of  L(iw,  6th  ed.  p,  181.  t  Ibid.  p.  7% 
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tion  of  forces  that  we  find  a  true  explanatioD  of  thei  fixed 
order  of  thiiige  in  Nature.  B;  diBcoveries  in  thia  field, 
icience  '  only  widens  the  foundation  of  our  beliefs.'  *  In- 
visible forces  are  beliind  and  above  all  visible  pbenomena. 
Evury  natural  force  is  invisible ;  law  is  immutable  only  as 
the  term  is  applied  to  au  individual  force;  combinations 
vaiy  endlessly.  Thus  force  is  not  in  itself  an  explanation 
of  occurrence.  When  it  is  remarked  that  a  combination 
of  forces  is  involved,  it  is  inevitable  that  our  thoughts 
carry  us  behind  force,  and  behind  the  variety  of  forces,  or 
the  varying  forms  of  force,  to  see  the  ultimate  explanation 
of  events  in  the  power  that  provides  for  the  requisite  com- 
binations. We  know  nothing  of  the  ultimate  nature  or  the 
ultimate  seat  of  force  ;  but  we  do  see  that  there  is  a  com- 
plete analogy  between  our  own  adaptations  of  means  to 
ends,  and  the  processes  which  are  traced  in  Nature. 
'  Whatever  difficulty  there  may  be  in  conceiving  of  a  Will 
'  not  exercised  by  a  visible  Person,  it  is  a  difficulty  which 
'  cannot  be  evaded  by  arresting  our  conceptions  at  the 
*  point  at  which  they  have  arrived  in  forming  the  idea  of 
'  laws  or  forces.'  t  Science  is  the  expression  of  Intelligence 
within  the  visible  world  ;  it  implies  an  intelligent  source  of 
movement  in  the  world.  Either  we  must  say  that  there  ia 
no  science,  because  there  is  no  orderly  combination  of  forces 
and  of  results,  or,  in  saying  that  there  is  an  orderly  com- 
bination and  a  science  of  natural  procedure,  we  say  that 
intelligent  potency  appears  in  all  natural  phenomena,  that 
material  forces  and  spiritual  power  are  ever  united  in  Mature. 
If  we  speak  of  the  unity  of  Nature,  we  imply  the  unity 
of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  in  the  sense  of  a 
uniform  combination  of  a  material  and  a  spiritual  agency. 
These  are  the  logical  terms  on  which  we  scientifically  in- 
terpret the  visible  order  in  the  universe,  and  they  imply 
faith  in  the  invisible.  This  is  the  point  at  which  Agnos- 
ticism must  make  its  stand,  and  science  itself  ia  primarily 
concerned  here.  Science  can  part  from  theology,  bat  it 
cannot  refuse  to  deal  with  the  unity  of  Nature.  The  clear- 
ness and  force  of  the  Duke's  reasoning  on  this  head  are 
manifest.  As  much,  however,  cannot  be  said  for  all  the 
det^ails  in  the  argament,  as,  for  example,  for  the  questionable 
account  of  inferences  'instinctively  reached'  by  the  untrained 
mind.  <  Instinct '  does  not  fiUy  apply  here,  or,  at  least,  applies 
only  in  part.  Common  thought  ia  rational  in  its  procedure,  and 
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is  as  macli  entitled  to  rational  acknowledgeiueiit  aa  scientific 
tbonght  can  be.  Bat,  Inference  is  higher  than  Instinct,  though 
we  may  readily  grant  that  the  two  are  often  seen  in  com- 
panionship. 

The  wide  and  interesting  field  of  biology  is  entered,  as  our 
author  proceeds  to  argue  that  '  contrivance  '  ia  a  '  necessity^ 
'  arising  out  of  the  reign  of  Law.'  That  is  to  say,  procedare 
determined  by  fixed  combinations,  points  to  combinations 
adapted  to  chosen  ends,  and  it  constantly  illnstrates  the 
analogy  between  our  own  intelligent  procedure  and  that 
whole  range  of  occurrences  which  is  uniform,  because  de- 
pendent on  fixed  law.  Un  the  testimony  of  science,  the 
analogy  between  the  invisible,  intangible  power  in  man,  and 
the  invisible  power  in  Nature,  is  being  constantly  illustrated. 
The  science  which  is  the  outcome  of  the  use  of  the  spiritual 
power  in  man  cannot  help  bearing  witness  for  the  Spiritual 
in  Nature.  The  only  terms  on  which  this  admission  can  be 
escaped  are  surrender  of  a  fixed  combination  of  forces  co- 
operating for  an  intelligible  end,  with  the  capitulation  of 
science  itself.  The  knowledge  of  an  external  world — that 
is  to  say,  the  knowledge  of  external  fbrce — *  stands  side 
'  by  side  with  the  knowledge  of  self.'  *  To  make  the  world 
intelligible,  t^ere  must  be,  on  the  one  hand,  an  intelligence 
originating  procedare,  and,  on  the  other,  an  intelligence 
interpreting  the  procedure.  Such  interpretation  leads  to 
the  conclasion  tlmt  there  is  a  teleology  in  Nature.  That 
science  does  not  include  this  fact,  argues  nothing  against  it. 
'  The  perception  of  purpose  and  intention  is  inseparable 
*  from  the  perception  of  adjustment  and  function,  as  these 
'  are  exhibited  in  Nature,'  t  Beauty  is  an  end  secured  by 
natural  processes,  by  an  *  organic  chemistry,'  yielding  its 
results  in  the  coloaring  of  plants  and  animals.  Here  our 
author  is  in  harmony  with  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Balfour,  when 
dealing  with  '  Naturalism  and  Esthetic,'  in  his  '  Founda- 
'  tioDB  of  Belief.'  It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  two 
statesmen,  so  conspicuous,  give  evidence  of  devotion  to  ab- 
stract thought  and  of  power  in  dealing  with  the  deeper 
problems  of  the  age,  however  much  they  differ  in  their  forms 
of  argumentation.  When  we  add  the  names  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone and  Mr.  John  Morley,  we  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
the  union  of  pohtics  and  Uteratore — a  feeling  which  will  be 

*  Raign  of  Law,  p.  121. 

t  Ibid.  p.  174.  No  special  adence  can  include  Teleology;  PhUo. 
Mphy  cannot  be  without  it. 
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deepened  if  we  consider  how  man;  more  names  there  are 
hononred  in  literatnre  among  oar  Parliamentarj  men. 

The  argnment  of  the  Dake  in  '  The  Beign  of  Law  *  ia  com- 
pleted in  dealing  with  Law  in  Creation,  in  Mind,  and  in 
Politics.  Beference  to  the  two  first  named  will  here  Boffioe 
for  illostration  of  the  ai^nment  derrioped  nnder  the  roUng 
conception  of  a  scientific  age,  '  the  reign  of  Law.'  In 
the  chapter  on  Creation  are  incladed  general  indaotiona 
which  follow  on  acceptance  of  Darwin's  theory  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  life  on  the  ^rth.  Driven  from  the  conception  of 
the  original  creation  of  species  in  the  raried  forms  in  which 
life  now  appears,  oar  whole  view  of  creation  is  transformed 
and  enlarged.  There  is  orderly  method  in  the  historic 
origin  of  forms ;  and  when  the  history  has  been  traxsed  oat, 
it  becomes  clear  that  no  single  law  or  force  aoconnta  for  their 
origin.  So  long  as  we  consider  only  the  general  aspects  <^ 
biological  history,  we  may  speak  of  the  accumnlated  resalts 
as  '  the  evolntion  of  life ; '  bat  Darwin  has  shown  only  how 
aeuting  forms '  acquire  preference  over  others.* "  In  accept- 
ing this  concluBion,  it  mast  be  borne  in  mind  that  Darwin 
felt  constrained  '  to  acknowledge  plainly  onr  ignorance  of 
'  the  cause  of  each  particular  variation,'  f  The  research  he 
started  carried  us  behind  and  beyoad  the  evidence  for  historic 
variation.  We  are  looking  upon  unity  in  plan  and  progress; 
but  we  are  still  groping  after  some  clearer  vision  of  the 
combination  of  forces  in  co-operation  duriug  the  auuieamired 
ages.  Scientific  research,  in  making  its  vast  addition  to 
oar  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  nature,  has  not  given  as 
insight  into  the  origin  of  things.  Our  f  nndamentat  beliefsro- 
main  as  they  were,  while  we  await  farther  discovery  as  to  the 
combination  of  forces  at  work,  anticipating  still  later  efi'orts 
helping  us  to  conceive  bow  these  have  cooperated  in  securing 
the  ends  attained.  We  are  thns  led  back  to  the  position 
Aristotle  assumed  in  beginning  bis  treatise  on  Ethics,'  Every 
'  movement  aims  at  some  end  or  good.'t  To  Aristotle,  it 
was  plain  that  every  art  and  system  bore  evidence  of  this ; 
that  action  and  purpose  were  ever  in  combio&tion.  From 
this  position  oar  author  reasons,  in  maintaining  thut  crea^ 
tion  has  bad  a  history,  and  that  on  scientific  data  we  are 
brought  to  recognise  'creation  by  Law.'  Granting  a  com- 
bination of  forces  at  work,  and  variation  in  resalts,  there  is 
but  one  possible  reading  of  biological  biatoty — that  material 

t  Origin  of  Bpecies,  In  ed.  p.  ISl. 
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forces  are  inBtrumentB  of  Will ;  that  Intelligence  is  at  the 
heart  of  things,  and  that  so  it  has  been  from  the  beginning 
till  now. 

Whan  oar  anthor  reaches  the  question  of  '  Law  in  Mind,' 
he  does  not  show  the  intimate  knowledge  of  psyeholugical 
distinctiODS  he  possesses  of  biological  data.  He  moves  freely, 
and  with  real  insight,  but  he  is  ready  to  group  diverse  facts 
onder  a  common  name,  at  times  involving  his  reasoning  in 
obscurity.  For  esample,  his  account  of  voluntary  action  in 
man  is  lackiug  in  exactness.  When  he  developes  a  doctrine 
of  '^ee-will,'  he  maintains  that  such  freedom  'has  been 
'  erroneoosly  represented  as  the  peculiar  prerogative  of 
'  man.*  *  Most  men  who  have  given  their  main  strength  to 
biologic&l  research  find  psychology  a  perplexing  maze.  When 
it  is  said  that '  a  man  is  not  more  free  to  go  to  the  right  hand 
'  or  to  the  left  than  the  eagle,  or  the  wren,  or  the  mole,  or 
'  the  bat,'  t  we  cannot  wonder  that  an  assault  was  made  on 
this  reprenentation  of  voluntary  power  in  man.  To  our 
thinking,  Dr.  Ward  had  the  best  of  the  argument  in  main- 
taining that  such  an  account  of  voluntary  action  is  deter- 
ministic ;  and  does  not  supply  any  view  of  free<lom  of  will. 
Going  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left  ia  a  purely  physical 
action,  which  may  be  executed  by  merely  physical  energy, 
so  that  the  eagle  and  man  may  execute  muscular  movements 
by  similar  agency.  The  darting  of  the  wren  (iiay  be  as 
quick  as  the  winking  of  the  eye  with  us ;  but  the  winking 
of  the  eye  is  not  a  voluntary  act.  So  Ion i^  as  we  consider 
only  what  is  done  by  nerve  energy,  stored  in  the  brain,  the 
action  of  man  and  animal  may  be  the  same,  and  the  a^rency 
for  its  accomplishment  the  same.  If  this  were  all,  we  should 
never  speak  of  free-will,  a  power  of  which  the  eagle  and  the 
wren,  the  mole  and  the  bat,  supply  no  illustration.  When 
a  man  turns  to  the  left.,  beeanse  he  knows  that  the  road 
leads  to  York ;  or  to  the  right,  because  hs  knows  the  road 
leads  to  Carlisle,  and  because  be  had  decided  before  starting 
to  do  bnsinetts  there,  or  to  sojourn  for  a  time  with  a  friend 
resident  there,  we  need  more  than  nerve  power  to  explain 
what  ia  done.  Reflection  and  purpose  are  distinct  forms 
of  activity  of  which  muscular  effort  supplies  no  illustration. 
Comparisons  of  animal  and  human  activity  are  not  thorongh- 
goine^,  until  we  note  all  that  a  man  does  in  thinking,  with 
all   uie  conditions  in  accordance  with  which  he  shapes  his 

"  ReigD  of  Law,  p.  304. 

t  Ibid.  p.  304.     See  Croll's  <  Fhilowphic  Buis  of  EvolntioD,'  p.  55. 
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parpose.  After  tbie  haa  been  completed,  the  muscular  effort 
of  man  may  be  aoalogoaa  witb  that  of  an  animal  qnite  low 
in  the  scale  of  species;  bnt  reflectire  parpose  uerertheleBS 
stands  out  as  diBtmctire.  Our  author's  view  of  free-will  ia, 
therefore,  inadequate  and  misleading.  But  it  ought  to  be 
observed  that  farther  reflection  has  indaced  a  change  of 
position,  for  in  '  The  FhiloBophy  of  Belief,'  now  before  na, 
the  view  of  free-will  is  rectified,  aod  presented  with  a  vivid- 
ness and  fnluess  which  Libertarians  will  accept  without 
reserve.  *  This  revised  atatement  the  main  argument 
certainly  needs,  in  order  that  we  may  accept  the  poaition 
that  the  forcea  of  Nature  are  neither  independent  of  nor 
separate  from  an  Intelligent  Creator's  power ;  that  in  all 
realms  of  Nature  we  find  the  ezpresaion  of  Will,  exercised, 
not  by  a  visible,  but  by  an  Invisible  Person.  The  phenomena 
of  consciousness,  as  these  include  exercise  of  self-Jetermina- 
tion  in  the  use  of  meana  for  accomplishment  of  purpose, 
afford  the  data  ou  which  men  commonly  recogniee  the 
presence  of  a  Divine  agency  everywhere  in  Nature.  Only 
on  these  data  is  the  position  made  good,  that  no  theory  of 
creation  '  can  have  the  alightest  effect  in  removing  that 
•  work  from  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to  the  attributes 
'  of  WiU.'  t  This  alao  is  the  ground  on  which,  aa  the  Duke 
says, '  we  revolt  from  the  doctrine  of  evolution  as  applied  to 
'  man.*  To  quote  bia  own  words,  '  we  are  conaciona  of  an 
'  amount  aud  of  a  kind  of  difference  between  ouraelvea  and 
'  the  lower  animals,  which  is,  in  sober  truth,  immeaaorable, 
'  in  spite  of  the  close  affinities  of  bodily  structure.'  X 

Apart,  however,  from  details  in  analysis  of  consciousneas, 
our  author  ia  clear  and  effective  in  developement  of  the  argu- 
ment from  '  Law  in  Mind.'  While  acknowledging  all  that  is 
involved  in  the  constant  relations  of  mind  and  body,  he  traces 
the  evidence  of  the  dominance  of  mind  in  human  action,  and 
shows  how  inadequate  as  an  explanation  of  mental  procedure 
ia  the  analogy  suggested  in  physical  relations  between  atrac- 
tiu-e  and  function.  The  conclusiona  up  to  this  point  are 
summarised  in  the  following  paaaage ; — 

'  First,  that  the  more  we  know  of  Nature  the  more  certaia  it 
appears  that  &  multiplicity  of  eeparate  forces  does  not  exist,  but  that 
all  her  forcea  pass  into  each  other,  and  are  but  modifications  of  aome 
one  force  which  is  the  source  and  centre  of  the  rest;  secondly,  that 
all  of  them  are  govenied  in  their  mutual  jelatiotiB  by  prinoiples  of 

•  The  Philosophy  of  Belief,  pp.  224,  258,  263. 

t  The  Reign  of  Law,  p.  278.  J  Ibid.  p.  264. 
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arraiigMneiit  which  are  purely  mental ;  thirdly,  that  of  the  ultiiiiate 
■eat  ot  force  in  any  form  we  know  nothing  j  and,  fourthly,  that  the 
nearest  vonception  we  can  ever  have  of  force  ia  derived  from  our  own 
consciouanees  of  vital  power.'    (The  Reign  of  Law,  p.  275.) 

Ab  to  *  the  reign  of  I^aw  in  the  realm  of  mind,'  our  author's 
leading  positions  are;    'that  a  material  force  and  a  moral 

*  or  intellectual  force  are  essentially  different  in  kind  j  *  that, 
cloee  as  the  relation  is  between  body  and  mind,  'mind  ia 
'  not  conscious  of  its  own  dependence  on  material  organs ; ' 
therefore  '  physiology  can  never  he  the  basis  of  psychology,' 
for  the  brain  is  not  conscious,  nor  does  it  generate  conscious- 
ness,  as  vital  tissue  generates  electricity.  Thns :  *  [t  almost 
'  seems  as  if  there  were  a  barrier  in  the  veiy  nature  of  onr 

minds  against  the  possibility  of  conceiring  how  any  com- 
bination of  material  forces  can  either  result  in  mind,  or 
can  be  necessary  to  the  working  of  its  powers,  or  can  be 
concerned  even  in  giving  it  an  abode.' 
Space   does   not   permit  ns   to    follow  the  reasoning  in 
detail ;  but  readers  have  enough  before  them  to  form  a  con- 
ception of  the  argument  as  a  whole — an  argnment  sustained 
with  great  ability.    The  jndgement  of  the  reading  public, 
which  has  carried  this  book  into  a  nineteenth  edition,  is 
grounded  on  inherent  merit  and  marked  adaptation  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  seek  to  appreciate  the  general  reaalts  of 
recent  advances  in  science. 

'  The  Unity  of  Nature '  presents  the  second  instalment  of 
onr  author's  argnment  in  seeking  '  to  trace  the  counezion 

*  between  the  reign  of  JJaw  and  the  ideas  fundamental  to  all 
'  religions.'  After  the  extended  representation  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  foandations  of  the  author's  reasoning  have  been 
laid,  onr  review  of  this  second  volume  may  be  more  rapid. 
The  contribution  to  the  general  ailment  may  appear  from 
the  following  selected  positions.  Nature  is  one  system — it 
is  a  cosmos ;  every  form  of  perceived  existence  must  be 
thought  of  as  part  of  the  whole.  This  conviction  does  not 
depend  on  science,  for  it  belongs  to  all  ages  and  to  all  stages 
of  intellectual  developement,  but  it  is  upheld  and  extended 
by  advancing  science.  *  The  idea  of  the  unity  of  Nature 
'  must  be  aa  old  as  the  idea  of  one  God,'  *     By  '  the  unity 

*  of  Nature '  is  meant  '  that  intricate  dependence  of  all 
'  things  on  each  other  which  makes  them  appear  to  he  parts 
'  of  one  ByBtem.*t  Ulnstration  ia  drawn  from  the  harmony 
of  the  soiar  system — from  the  correlation  of  the  forces  of 

•  The  Unity  of  Nature,  p.  2.  t  Ibid.  p.  8., 
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Katnre,  magnetism,  electricity,  chemical  affinitj,  &c. — and 
from  protoplasm  as  '  the  basis  of  all  organic  life.'  With 
erery  fresh  advance  this  argument  gains  in  weight. 

'  Every  step  in  the  progrpss  of  acience  which  tends  to  redocQ  all 
Di^^iBmB  to  one  and  the  same  elementary  subetancei,  or  to  one  and 
the  Bame  initial  slntcture,  only  odds  to  the  certainty  with  which  we 
conclude  that  it  is  upon  something  else  than  couipoajtion,  and  upon 
something  else  than  gtructure,  that  those  vast  differences  depend 
which  separate  so  widely  between  living  things  in  rank,  in  function, 
and  in  power,'    (The  Unity  of  Nature,  p.  43.) 

The  conceptioD  of  (rod  is  the  natural  accompaniment  of 
the  admission  of  the  unity  of  Nature.  Onr  recognition  of 
God  must  be  matter  of  thovght,  not  of  feeling  or  sensibility 
in  any  phase;  it  implies  a  conception  of  Cause,  whose 
efficiency  is  risible  in  the  system  of  things.  Those  who 
discass  the  problems  of  comparative  religion  are  apt  to  deal 
with  religion  as  if  it  were  altogether  matter  of  feeling  or 
sentiment,  the  element  of  thought  being  in  this  way 
frequently  kept  OQt  of  sight.  But  the  inadequacy  of  this 
view  is  obvious  when  we  admit  the  relation  of  thought 
as  to  the  unity  of  Nature  with  thought  as  to  the  being  of 
God.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  relation  of  morality  to 
religion,  for  '  morality  becomes  religion  in  proportion  as  all 
'  duty  and  all  obligation  is  regarded  as  resting  on  the 
'  sanction  of  a  Divine  authority.'  *  'If  we  understand  by 
'  Nature  tfa"  whole  system  of  things,  visible  and  invisible,' 
the  agency  we  name  '  Supernatural '  is  not  ontside  the 
system.  It  is  a  part  of  Nature  in  the  large  sense.  '  Natural 
'  selection,'  to  nhich  stioh  pr>minence  has  recently  been 
given  in  accounting  for  variations  in  animal  form,  'likens 
'  the  operations  of  Nature  to  the  operations  of  a  mind  ezer- 
'  cising  a  power  of  choice,'  and  we  hare  no  other  language 
in  which  to  express  observed  results.  The  unity  of  Nature 
is  thus  illustrated  by  every  advance  in  science,  for  *  it  is 
'  part  of  the  unity  of  Nature  that  the  clear  perception  of 
'  any  one  trnth  leads  almost  always  to  the  perception  of 
'  some  other,  which  follows  from  or  is  connected  with  the 
'  first.'  Thus  the  unity  of  the  Cause  be(^omes  increasingly 
clear.  It  is  an  intellectual  necessity  under  these  conditions, 
that  the  unity  of  Nature  and  the  unity  of  God  should  be 
accepted  together  and  held  with  equal  tenacity. 

By  this  summary  of  the  two  preceding  volumes  we  are 
brought  up  to  line  with  '  The  Philosophy  of  Belief ;  or,  law 

*  The  Unit;  of  Nature,  p.  460. 
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*  in  Christian  Theology,'  which  oompletee  the  series  of  con- 
tribntiona  b;  which  the  Duke  of  Argjll  eeets  to  aphold 
Christian  faith  in  harmony  with  the  accepted  teaching  of 
science  as  to  the  reign  of  Law  and  the  nnity  of  Nature.  The 
long  stretch  of  nearly  thirty  years  separates  this  third 
Tolnme  from  '  The  Reign  of  Law,'  showing  the  devotion 
with  which  the  Dake  has  kept  to  his  task.  We  can  say  that 
the  task  is  ably  finished,  while  the  author  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  fact  that  the  advance  of  thirty  years  of 
scientific  research  goes  to  uphold  his  positions.  Many 
problems  remain  nnsolved ;  many  discoveries  await  per- 
Binteiit  research ;  but  the  scientific  faith  of  the  day  places 
permanently  beyond  challenge  '  the  unity  of  Nu-ture,'  with 
which  Theiatic  faith  is  in  rational  harmony. 

The  first  chapter  in  the  new  volume  is  entitled  '  Intuitive 

*  Theology.'  When  one  considers  how  the  word  '  intuitive ' 
is  at  present  regarded,  this  may  seem  the  opening  shot  in 
a  cuntruversial  campaign,  scattering  soil  in  every  direction, 
and  occasioning  no  small  surprise  to  observers.  We  are 
prepared  to  see  a  lively  demonstration  in  consequence ;  bat 
closer  investigation  will  not  keep  alive  first  impressions. 
Wiiat  is  here  said  as  to  '  intuition  '  need  not  fret  the  most 
sensitive  antagonist  of  Intuitioniam.  This  is  not  a  philo- 
sophic polemic  in  the  interests  of  the  school.  It  ia  an  easy, 
direct,  and  comparatively  popular  account  of  the  thought  of 
oar  race  in  its  common  characteristics,  named  and  described 
80  as  effectively  to  sustain  the  contention  thiit  in  its  funda- 
mental characteristics  such  thought  is  iadependent  of  science, 
yet  in  harmony  with  science.  From  one  side  the  contention 
may  appear  as  the  unfolding  of  a  truism,  being  the  asser- 
tion that  thoughts  of  ijod  came  before  philosophy,  as  the 
thought  of  the  unity  of  Nature  was  antecedent  to  science. 
The  testimony  of  history  is  too  strung  to  admit  of  denial ; 
philosophically,  the  contrary  pusition  is  impossible.  From 
another  point  it  may  be  taken  as  an  assault  on  science, 
giving  to  scientific  terms  a  significance  and  direction  not 
contemplated  in  accepted  usage.  But  neither  can  such  a 
representation  be  taken  as  correct.  From  the  standpoint  of 
the  author,  which  we  are  bound  to  assume,  his  argument  is 
a  contribution  to  the  natural  history  of  religious  thought, 
as  warrantable  as  is  a  natural  history  of  organic  life.  It 
is  a  vindication  of  the  validity  of  natural  theology,  on  the 
single  basis  that  theology  is  natural  to  thought,  and  the 
whole  history  of  the  human  race  can  be  appealed  to  in 
proof.    His  opening  chapter,  entitled  '  Intuitive  Theology,'  is 
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really  on  the  si^ilicance  of  modem  science,  aa  related  to 
the  ultimate  inqairy  coaceniing  the  origin  and  Babsiatenoe 
of  the  CosmoB.  It  Ib  essentially  and  obriouslj  the  work  of 
an  author  who,  as  he  tells  his  readers  in  the  preface,  has  had 
no  experience  of  academic  discipline.    '  Neither  in  theology 

*  nor  in  philosophy  have  I  ever  had  any  exact  training.' 
Proofs  of  this  are  scattered  plentifully  through  the  volume. 
Nevertheless,  on  this  very  account  the  book  will  be  the  more 
attractive  to  multitndes  of  readers  whose  lot  has  involved 
similar  absence  of  academic  guidance.  This  volume  is  the 
work  of  a  man  of  '  plain  Bible  reading,'  who  has  been  a 
religious  thinker  'amidat  qniet  surroundings  of  external 
'  circumstance.'  The  autobiographic  preface  is  full  of  in- 
terest, and  will  go  a  long  way  to  commend  the  volume,  and 
to  suggest  the  point  from  which  it  is  to  be  regarded,  if  its 
full  significance  is  to  be  appreciated.  The  book  is  a  thorough 
example  of  persistont  thought,  deliberately  carried  out  in 
a  quiet  spirit,  and  with  a  reflective  power  which  has  found 
a  living  interest  in  every  division  of  it.  This  introductory 
chapter  is  the  key  of  the  book — clear,  concise,  telling — a 
carefnl  gathering  of  the  fruit  of  previous  invcBtigations,  pre- 
liminary to  a  scrutiny  of  Christian  faith  in  the  light  of  natural 
law.     Its  full  heading  is  '  Intuitive  Theology ;  its  definitions 

*  and  their  results.'  Our  summary  of  '  The  Reign  of  Law  ' 
fairly  su^ests  what  is  here  presented  in  condensed  form,  A 
brief   extract    will  show   what  is    '  the  intuitive  phase  of 

*  thought '  contemplated  by  our  author  s — 

'  Aa  regards  tha  mere  exietence  in  Nature  of  the  eaaential  qnalidM 
(if  miod,  as  distinguiahed  from  the  qualities  of  matter  and  of  phjucal 
forces,  it  ia  demonBtrabie  that  tbe  ubiquitoua  presence  of  this  highar 
agency  ia  not  a  matter  of  inference  alone,  but  ia  an  object  of  direct 
and  immediate  recognition  by  tbe  higheat  mental  fiiculties — which  are 
the  highest  aeneea— we  poseeas.'  (The  Philosophy  of  Belief,  p,  5.) 

This  passage,  taken  as  an  aGBrmation  of  '  intuitive  theo- 
'  logy,'  would  not  stand  rigid  application  of  the  academic 
use  of  psychological  terms ;  but  it  is  a  direct  statement,  in 
popular  language,  of  a  fact  which  has  far-reaching  signi- 
ficance for  the  interpretation  of  the  history  of  common 
thought.  It  has  little  of  the  transcendental  in  it;  it  baa 
nothing  of  the  cautious  defining  and  fencing  in  which  philo- 
sophic dissertation  abounds ;  but,  apart  from  all  this,  and 
granting  that  escape  from  philosophic  usage  may  not  in  the 
long  run  prove  a  possible  thing,  the  statement  will  commend 
itself  to  the  general  reader  as  true  to  history  ;  and  will  gain 
the  approval  of  thinkers  of   opposing  schools.     It  will  be 
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asaailed  only  by  such  of  the  agnostics  aa  hare  spirit  and 
Tigour  enoagb  to  defend  their  position,  and  the  party  of 
suspended  belief  is  not  yet  in  a  state  of  suspended  anima- 
tion. Agnostics  e?eD,  in  their  moat  skilful  defence,  will  not, 
honeTer,  escape  the  consoionsness  that  science,  when  talking 
in  full  accents  of  the  nnity  of  Nature,  does  not  give  them 
the  support  that  a  struggling  man  seeks  to  hare.  In  these 
days,  when  the  departoient  of  '  comparative  religion '  is 
claiming  for  itself  a  place  in  academic  philosophy,  none  will 
find  it  possible  to  deny  that  men  in  all  stages  of  civilisation, 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  hare  reached  for  themselves 
a  conception  of  God,  and  have  shaped  their  fancies,  and 
forms  of  .action  and  of  feeling,  in  accordance  with  it.  We 
have  long  enough  dwelt  on  the  crudities  of  thought,  on  the 
superstitions  and  on  the  immoralities  of  savage  life.  What 
is  now  to  be  done  is  to  estimate  at  its  proper  worth  the 
thought  of  God  which  lives  in  the  heart  of  such  life,  and 
which  bears  witness  to  the  natural  tendencies  of  hnmaa  in- 
telligence. 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  uses  the  word  '  intuitive '  in  a  free 
and  very  general  sense.  '  Instinct  or  intuition '  made  its 
appearance  early  in  his  writings,*  to  mark  the  absence  of 
training,  and  of  the  results  of  education ;  at  the  same  time 
occurred  an  allusion  to  '  intaitive  powers  of  numerical  com- 
'  putation,'  t  meaning  powers  more  than  normal,  which  are 
natural  to  some ;  and  reference  to  '  instinctive  knowledge,'  X 
a  knowledge  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  individual  ob- 
servation. So  also  in  '  The  Unity  of  Nature,'  when  affirming 
that '  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  Nature  must  be  as  old  as  the 
'  idea  of  one  God,'  he  adds, '  This  is  one  of  the  many  cases 

*  in  which  intuitions  of  the  miud  have  preceded  inquiry.'  § 
A  few  examples  from  '  The  Philosophy  of  Belief  will  further 
show  the  significance  of  the  author's  reference  to  '  intuitive 

*  theology.*  '  What  all  men,  of  many  races  and  of  imme- 
'  morial  generations,  have,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  seen  in 
'  Nature,  they  have  unconacioasly  recorded  iu  the  stmcturu 
'  of  human  speech,  and  our  very  first  business  in  all  philo- 

*  sophy  is  to  read  that  record  faithfully.' Q  As  to  the  risk 
of  obscuring  such  knowledge,  or  of  nnderraluing  its  signi- 
ficance, it  is  said  '  that  many  of  the  most  fundamental  truths 

*  which  we  do  most  surely  know,  are  in  perpetual  danger 

*  of  being  obscured  and  lost,  by  wrong  methods  of  trying 

•  The  Reign  of  Law,  p.  292.         t  Ibid.  p.  29S.         J  Ibid. 
§  Unity  of  Nature,  p.  8.  ||  Philtnophy  of  Belief,  p.  55. 
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'  to  incroase  our  knowledge  through  bad  definitiona.* '  And 
again,  when  contemplating  scientific  discnBsiona  themselves, 
it  is  said  'that  the  immediate  perception  and  recognition 
'  of  mental  work  in  Natnre  is  otbea  most  reouurkable  in  the 

*  langaage  of  those  in  whom  it  is  more  or  less  ancooaciotis, 
<  or  is,  at  least,  wholly  naoonnected  with  any  theological 

*  preconceptions.'  t 

On  the  haaia  thus  disclosed  it  is  the  object  of  onr  author, 
in  '  The  Pbilosophj  of  Belief,'  to  trace  '  Law  in  Christian 
'  Theology ' — that  is,  to  test  the  teaching  of  the  Bible  by 
reference  to  the  laws  of  natural  thought,  in  the  light  of 
recent  advances  in  science. 

'  The  Philosophy  of  Belief  is  discussed  in  two  divisions — 
the  first,  or  introductory  portion,  occupying  two  hundred 
pagea,  deals  first  with  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  ordinary 
thought  of  man  to  theological  belief,  and  subsequently  with 
the  extended  and  powerful  vindication  of  common  thought 
supplied  by  scientific  inquiry.  The  later  and  more  distinc- 
tive  part  of  the  book,  occupying  the  greater  portion  of  the 
volume,  is  an  examination  of  the  underlying  principles, 
inteltectnal,  ethical,  and  religious,  which  arr^  characteristic 
of  Bible  teaching,  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Nt>w  Testa- 
ment being  treated  as  distinct,  yet  correlated.  OF  the  resalts 
of  the  first  part  of  the  work,  the  following  passage  may  be 
taken  as  index : — 

'  The  gteal  trutb  which  has  been  reached  by  the  preceding  analyna 
is  this,  tliai  the  universal  presence  and  power  of  mind  in  Nature, 
which  hits  been  well  called  ia  one  word  its  porposivfineaa,  is  not  a 
mere  inference  or  the  result  of  any  conscioux  reasoning,  but  is  a  fitct 
apprfhended  by  dirert,  immediate,  and  self-evident  peroeptioD ;  M 
much  90  that  the  perpetual  ttck  now  lodgement  and  expression  of  it 
cannot  be  escaped  in  demirihing  natural  phenomena,  even  by  those 
who  are  most  deciroua  of  avoiding  or  suppresMng  it.'    (P.  181.) 

In  passing  from  the  first  portion  of  the  work,  our  author 
remarks  on  the  'conscious  limitations,'  which  inevitably 
restrict    the    action    of    common    thought.     '  Design   and 

*  "  the  argument  from  design  "  are  two  very  different  thing's. 

*  Such  at^ments  may  be  good  or  they  may  be  bad,  in 

*  various  degrees.  Bnt  they  all  lie  in  the  region  of  argn> 
'  menta  and  inferences,  and  not  in  the  region  of  pure  and 
'  simple  fact.'  In  view  of  this  limitation,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  Bible-teaching  as  transcending  the  boun- 
daries equally  of  common  thought  as  to  Nature,  and  of 

•  Phitoaophj  at  Belief,  p.  62.  t  Ibid.  p.  113. 
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BcientiBc  discovery  as  to  the  processee  prodacing  the  order 
of  thinga  visible. 

*  The  Theology  of  the  Hebrews '  is  conteniplated  as 
bearing  on  the  character  of  Gud,  and  od  the  nature  of 
man.  Iq  the  Old  Testatueot  Scriptures  there  are  '  no  bare 
'  and   bald   conceptions  of  a  Being   having   no  knonn  or 

*  knowable  relations  with  the  world  or  with  man '  (p.  204). 
God  '  is,  indeed,  the  Author  of  Nature.'  But  Nature  was 
'  never  thought  of  as  constituting  Him.  He  is  the  Father  of 
'  our  spirits,  but  he  was  never  identified  with  their  weak- 
'  nesses  or  corruptions.' 

'  Without  attempting  to  penetrate  into  a  region  vhich  is  obviously 
inaccessible  to  oui  powers — namely,  the  ultimate  relation  between  the 
Divine  Mind  and  those  rules  or  laws  according  to  which  it  works — the 
theology  of  the  Jews  did  roach  and  teach  this  grand  conception,  that 
those  laws  are  not  only  uUimate  and  immutable,  but  constitute  the 
very  life  of  Nature,  the  source  of  its  authority,  the  one  sole  cause  of 
all  Its  order  and  alt  its  beauty,  and  the  only  guide  to  its  purposes  and 
inlerpretatioD.' 

Beyond  tliis,  and  introdacing  the  distinction  between  laws 
physical  and  moral, 

'  there  ia  another  conception  about  the  method  of  the  Divine  action  on 
the  world,  which  is  quite  as  important  and  quite  as  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrews,  as  their  idea  of  the  universal  reiga  of  Law,  and  that  ia  the 
idea  of  ^e  Divine  laws  being  intelligible  to  man,  and  of  their  being 
recognisable  by  him  as  having  a  moral  character,  from  their  being  in 
themselves  just  and  righteous.'    (P.  220.) 

'Christian  Theology'  occupies  the  main  part  of  the 
second  division  of  this  work.  Here  the  object  is  to  reach 
'  the  fundamental  conceptions  of  Christian  Theology  as  a 
'  fact,'  not  *  to  pronounce,  or  even  to  indicate,  opinions  on 
'  any  of  the  points  of  doctrine  which  are  in  dispute  between 

*  different  sections  of  the  Christian  Church.'  It  may  be 
difficult  to  secure  a  unanimous  verdict  that  the  Duke  is 
entirely  successful  in  adhering  to  his  design ;  but  this  much 
may  be  said,  that  he  resolutely  adheres  to  the  spirit  in  which 
he  enters  on  the  treatment  of  this  great  subject.  His  reason- 
ing is  clear  and  strong ;  he  rejects  pleasant  commonplaces; 
does  not  restrict  himself  to  the  ethical  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament;  but  faces  the  grand  problem  of  the  Messiah- 
ship,  and  presents  a  fresh  and  manly  discussion  of  Christian 
theology,  as  contemplated  in  the  light  of  reason  and  of 
advanced  science. 

The  headings  of  the  opening  chapter  in  this  portion  of 
the  work  indicate  the  line  followed — '  Christ  as  the  Messiah. 
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'  The  nature  of  sacrifice,  of  faith,  of  iaspiratlon,  of  regene- 
'  ration.'  His  inquiry  is,  How  far  Christian  teaching 
on  these  points  harmonises  with  the  laws  of  thought,  ot 
right  conduct,  and  generally  of  haman  life  ?  How  tar  can 
the  doctrine  of  a  Messiah  be  seen  to  6t  in  with  the  con- 
ditions of  thought  which  human  reason  imposes  9  This 
particular  truth  is  *  the  one  central  belief  of  Christianity — 
'  namely,  the  instrumentality  of  a  personal  Messiah  quaJi- 

*  fied    to    reveal    Divine  things,  as  they  had  never  been 

*  revealed  before,  and  qualified  especially  to  g^ve  confidence 

*  to  men  in  his  character,  as  well  as  in  his  power'  (p.  339). 
It  is  in  the  characteristics  of  our  moral  life  that  the  key 
is  found  of  the  widespread  acceptance  of  the  Messiabship 
of  Christ — and  of  the  '  inexhaustible  suggestiveness  '  of  his 
meeting  and  sustaining  natural  law.  In  the  opening  up  of 
this  view  of  the  Messiahship,  the  most  valuable  discussion 
in  the  volume  is  found.  The  Jewish  people,  as  a  people  who 
were  favoured  with  a  special  revelation,  '  had  an  absolute 
'  belief  in  the  omnipotence  of  God.   But  they  had  an  instinc- 

*  tive  belief  quite  as  absolute,  that  omnipotence  itself  was  not 
'  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers,  but  worked  always 
'  through  intelligible  and  moral  laws.'  Hence  it  is  that  the 
doctrine  of  sacrifice  emerges,  and  holds  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  Christian  theology  (as  it  appears  besides  in  many 
places,  and  in  the  midst  of  surroundings,  that  seem  anta- 
gonistic to  it).  In  the  light  of  reason,  there  is  apt  to  be  in 
the  first  instance  antagonism  to  a  doctrine  of  sacrifice. 
A  deeper  investigation  into  human  thought,  as  it  involves 
responsibility  and  wakens  sentiments  of  self-reproach,  leads 
into  those  conditions  of  moral  life  which  carry  us  beyond 
the  early  phases  of  doubt,  making  the  offering  of  sacrifices 
something  more  than  the  outcome  of  groundless  fears,  the 
result  of  unreasoning  traditions.     This  doctrine  of  sacrifice 

seems  to  us  as  if  it  implied  some  limit  on  omnipotence, 

some   inherent  need,  such  as  we  ourselves  are  under,  to 

proceed  always  in  the  compassing  of  any  purpose,  upon 

some  plan  of  operation  in  which  natural  laws  can  only  he 

made  subordinate  by  homage  being  paid  to  their  inalienable 

and  insuperable  powers '  (p.  332).     Fully  understood,  our 

author  contends,  Christian  faith  lajs  deeper  hold  on  natural 

law — '  does  not  make  void  the  law,  but  establishes  the  law.' 

The  Messiahship  of  Christ,  as  it  is  the  central  feature  of 

Bevelation,  presents  the  test  of  the  whole  argument  here 

developed  ;   and    upon  this  we  concentrate  as  the  portion 

'nost  important  for  a  critical  notice  of  the  work.  _,Thera  is 
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a  common  element  of  faith  running  through  both  the 
theology  of  the  Hebrews  and  the  Christian  theology — 
that  ia,  the  reign  of  the  Ghrist^a  divinely  commiBsioned 
Deliverer  and  Guide  for  all  willing  to  receive  Him,  Of  the 
presence  of  this  faith  among  the  Jews  first,  and  among 
ChriatiaDs  afterwards,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Even  though 
the  question  of  His  having  appeared  was  matter  of  conten- 
tion and  of  severance  between  Jews  and  Christiaus,  '  the 
'  mere  statement  of  this  alternative,  which  separates  Judaism 
'  from  Christianity,  is  enough  to  show  how  near  must  be  the 
'  relationship  in  thought,  between  those  who  recognise  what 
'  has  already  come  to  pass  and  those  who  only  wait  for  it.' 
The  faith  is  the  same,  and  is  founded  in  both  cases  on  the 
same  view  of  the  Divine  plan  and  purpose.  The  Messiah- 
ship  was  the  central  feature  in  the  religious  faith  both  of 
the  earlier  and  of  the  later  phase  of  life.  This  was,  indeed, 
a  '  superhuman '  element,  determined  aa  essential  for  the 
welfare  of  human  life;  but  it  was  not  in  their  view  *  super- 
'  natural,'  for  these  two  were  quite  distinct.  The  conception 
of  '  supernatural '  had  not  even  a  place  in  their  beliefs,  so 
uniformly  did  they  contemplate  Divine  agency  as  manifest 
in  oil  history.  *They  depended  therefore,  mainly,  if  not 
'  entirely,  for  the  recognition  of  such  a  Messiah  upon  those 

*  rare  spiritual  faculties  of  the  heart  and  soul,  which  are,  as  it 
'  were,  the  retina  for  catching  the  finest  and  purest  rays  of 

*  spiritual  truth.'  '  The  very  idea  of  what  we  now  tbought- 
'  lessly  and  ignorantly  call  "  the  supernatural "  was  an  idea 
'  unknown  and  logically  unintelligible  to  them.  They 
'  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  spiritual  world  underlying  all 
'  visible  things,  and  they  expected  it  to  make  itself  seen  and 
'  felt  in  many  ways.'     '  It  is,  therefore,  of  infinite  moment  to 

*  observe  that  the  theology  of  the  Christian  Church  is  built 

*  upon  this  conception  of  the  universal  reign  of  Law,  if  not 
'  more  extensively,  yet  at  least  more  consciously  and  avowedly, 
'  than  the  theology  of  the  Hebrews.'  Our  anthor,  granting 
that  Superhuman  Power  supplies  evidence  on  all  sides  of  its 
efficiency,  maintains  that  a  Supernatural  Power  is  an  incon- 
sistent conception. 

His  view  of  the  relation  of  Christian  faith  to  scientific 
teaching  as  to  the  unity  of  Nature  may  be  concisely  presented 
thus : — As  all  science  bears  vritness  to  the  co-operation  of 
manifold  forces  for  developement  of  one  grand  system  of 
existence,  we  must  accept  it  as  the  ultimate  truth  that 
Intelligence  is  at  the  centre  of  the  whole  system,  and  is 
manifesting  itaelf  to  human  intelligence  in  all  phases  of  being, 
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and  in  all  proceasea  we  have  been  able  to  decipher  as 
affording  explanation  of  obeerved  reanlta.  When  from  the 
teaching  of  science  ne  pass  to  Christian  Theology,  its 
central  doctrine  is  the  appearanoe  of  t^e  Dirine  Intelligence 
manilesting  itself  in  human  form,  carrying  out  Diviae 
purpose  in  some  higher,  grander,  and  more  endnring  way 
than  has  been  witnessed  in  previous  history.  E?erything  in 
this  theological  syet«m  is 

*  permeated  with  thu  conception  of  the  Divine  reign  of  Law,  in  the 
dealings  of  Jehovah  with  His  universe,  and  with  all  the  creatures  of 
His  hand.  The  predicted  coming  of  some  Penon  to  do  infinitely 
more,  in  the  same  direction,  than  any  mere  leaden  or  propbeta  bad 
crrer  done  before,  was  therefore  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  conception 
that  every  Divine,  as  well  as  every  hnman,  purpose  is  attainable  only 
through  the  employment  of  some  deHnite  instrumentality.'  (P.  3^8.) 
Christian  faith  is  in  harmony  with  the  position  that  io- 
telligence  is  at  the  centre  of  all.  No  other  oonception  of  the 
Universe  can  explain  ihe  life  and  character  of  the  historic 
Christ. 

The  Duke's  presentation  of  the  case  for  Christian  Theology 
is  clear  and  atnking.  In  judging  of  its  merits,  these  two 
things  mast  be  admitted  as  to  his  statement ;  first,  that  it 
fkithfnllj  represents  the  central  feature  of  Christian  faith ; 
and  that  it  accurately  expounds,  and  unreBervedly  accepts, 
the  fundamental  positions  of  modem  science.  As  to  the 
criticism  which  will  come  from  Agnostic  circles,  where  faitii 
depends  on  science  alone,  aud  is  anta^nistic  to  what  will 
still  be  called  '  aopematural '  revelation,  it  is  easy  to  reach  a 
forecast.  It  will  be  granted  that  Nature  is  a  unity ;  that 
existence,  and  movement,  and  procedure  in  Nature  are 
accounted  for  by  a  combination  of  forces  worVing  out  an 
intelligible  system  of  relations.  Human  int«lligenoe,  ic  will 
be  admitted,  is  equal  t«  the  reading  of  Nature,  so  as  to 
demonstrate  its  intelligibility ;  but  whether  there  is  in- 
telligence in  all,  and  through  all,  Science  cannot  say ;  whether 
creative  and  constructive  intelligence  reveals  itself  to  human 
intelligence  cannot  with  certainty  be  affirmed.  Whether  it 
is  only  an  amplificatioa  of  the  fundamental  conceptions  of 
modem  science,  that  the  creative  intelligence  should  manifest 
itaelf  more  directly  for  the  purification  and  elevation  of 
human  life,  cannot  be  scientifically  known.  This  position  is 
not  a  strong  one;  it  betrays  lack  of  confidence  in  reason. 
It  suggests  that  the  limitationB  of  common  thought  cleave 
around  scientific  thought  also,  tending  even  to  narrow  and 
oramp  it   to  a  greater  degree.     Worst  of  all.  Agnosticism 
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showB  defective  appreciation  of  the  difference  of  range  belong- 
ing to  scientific  inference,  and  to  philosophic  thought,  when 
dealing  with  the  problem  of  Being. 

Our  author's  position  is  that  the  Intelligence  filling 
nature,  working  in  all  its  history,  and  bearing  highest 
witness  as  to  its  own  essence  in  tiie  appearance  of  Man, 
acts  in  analog;  with  all  antecedent  procedure,  when  Divine 
Intelligence  is  manifested  in  the  hnman  form,  and  in 
alliance  with  hnman  intelligence,  so  conveying  to  man  in 
hnman  language,  and  expressly  for  human  good,  a  larger 
revelation  of  me  Divine  purpose  than  coold  otherwise  be 
given  to  the  hnman  race. 

This  is  an  argument  founded  on  the  analogy  of  Natare; 
it  has,  therefore,  in  the  fitat  instance,  merely  a  negative 
value.  Analogy  does  not  satisfy  conditions  of  proof;  but 
it  supplies  instruments  of  defence.  It  meets  the  conditions 
of  an  apologetic.  It  rebnts  the  hypothesis  of  the  impossi- 
bility— or  even  improbability — of  the  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  in  the  human,  for  the  good  of  humanity.  If  the 
Divine  appears  everywhere  in  the  material  universe — every- 
where in  the  biological  world — it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
structure  and  history  of  the  cosmos  that  there  should  be 
enlarf^d  manifestation  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  in  man, 
and  for  man.  This  apologetic  carries  us  even  a  stage 
farther,  for  if  humanity  presents  the  highest  result  of  crea- 
tive agency,  and  if  in  human  intelligence  thoughts  of  God 
as  the  cause  of  all  are  common,  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
system  of  things,  aa  scientifically  and  philosophically  inter- 
preted, that  Divine  Intelligence  should  co-operate  with  the 
intelligence  and  voluntary  effort  of  man  towards  attainment 
of  that  ideal  life  which  all  men,  however  dinly,  recognise 
as  the  destiny  of  the  race.  This  does  not,  even  as  an  apolo- 
getic, imply  a  monistic  conception  of  the  Universe,  bnt  the 
contrary — an  action  of  the  Divine  Intelligence  upon  the 
human,  uid  for  the  human,  for  an  end  which  is  part  of 
the  grand  purpose  within  the  oosmic  process.  This  coht 
ception  is  essential  to  the  Biblical  Theology ;  for,  as  our 
author  says  of  the  early  Hebrew  Theology, 
'  it  is  not  mere  Thdem.  It  is  not  mere  Monotheiim.  Still  less 
doeo  it  partake,  in  the  least  degree,  of  the  tboogbt  of  Fantheieiu.  .  .  . 
The  Jewish  conception  of  the  Divine  Being  was  absolutely  diffenat 
from  all  these.  ...  He  is  the  Father  of  our  spirits  .  .  .  alwsya  n- 
preseDted  as  encountering,  in  the  meantime,  the  oppoeitioQ  of  rebelliMn 
wills.'  (Pp.204,  2050 
This  apologetic  has  its  basis  in  the  coinm<»i  thought  of  maii 
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concerning  an  Intelligence  pervading  Natnre;  and  snch 
thought  is  at  once  confinned  and  extended  b;  the  entire 
history  of  scientic  diaoover;. 

But  this  argnment,  valuable  as  it  is  in  the  Geld  of  apolo- 
getics, cannot  he  carried  into  the  region  of  constmctive 
theology.  It  i£  not  a  demonstration  of  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  nor  of  his  MeBBiahahip.  These  two  distinctive 
featares  of  Christian  Theology  most  rest  on  historic  evi- 
dence, apart  from  the  sphere  in  which  Science  works. 
Science  can  have  nothing  to  say  as  to  the  possible  appear- 
ance of  prophets  or  of  specially  inspired  men,  commissioned 
to  guide  the  people  in  obedience  to  the  laws  of  life.  All  the 
higher  features  of  human  life  are  thus  beyond  the  scope  of 
Science,  whose  limits  need  to  be  recognised  much  more  fully 
than  they  have  yet  been.  Tell  us  clearly  what  Science  is,  and 
you  tell  na  with  equal  decision  that  it  can  offer  ns  no  help 
as  to  the  loftier  problems  of  human  life.  For  a  like  reason 
scientific  criticism  of  religious  belief  most  be  exceedingly 
restricted.  The  strongholds  of  religion  are  beyond  range 
of  the  artillery  at  command.  Agnostics  are  halted  behind 
the  mountain,  and  are  occupied,  as  Cato  said  of  Scipio,  '  in 
'  places  of  exercise,  as  if  they  had  not  been  sent  to  make 
*  war,*  Their  utmost  advance  is,  according  to  their  own 
avowal,  at  the  base  of  the  inaccessible.  Approach  is  hope- 
lessly closed  against  scientific  methods.  There  may  be 
much  din  in  the  camp ;  there  is  no  breach  on  the  citadel. 
The  true  outcome  is  an  apologetic  for  Christian  faith,  not 
an  argument  for  contentment  with  nescience.  What  else 
could  have  been  the  outcome,  as  the  result  of  the  marvellous 
uncovering  of  the  processes  of  Nature,  hidden  throughout 
the  agesP  The  common  thought  of  humanity  concerning  a 
Superhuman  Intelligence  has  uotbeen  disturbed;  it  has  been 
strikingly  confirmed. 

When  onr  author  advances  beyond  the  apolt^tic,  towards 
constructive  argument,  he  is  restricted  by  the  recognised 
limits  of  common  thought.  The  distance  between  Natural 
Theolc^y  and  Revealed  is  a  further  expanse,  still  more 
remote  &om  Science. 

'  Analogies  are  not  identities,  and  when  analogies  are  used,  as  in 
this  case,  for  the  mere  purposea  of  illustration,  they  may  well  be  dis- 
tant and  imperfect.  There  is,  accordingly,  a  vast  space  between  that 
relation  to  the  Godhead  which  belonged  even  to  the  greatest  prophets 
"  to  whom  the  Word  of  God  came,"  and  that  other  relatiociship  which 
JeauB  Christ  always  claimed  for  Himself,  and  which  St,  John  ex- 
ftessed  by  describing  Him  as  "  the  Word,"  who  became  incarnate. 
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and  who,  in  Tirtne  c^  this  embodiment,  wu  both  Son  of  Man  and  Son 
of  God.'  (P.  3*6.) 

Thus  entering  the  field  of  Itevelation — widening  the  realm 
of  the  spiritual — we  contemplate  the  Christ  of  history.  Here 
we  depend  npon  historic  evidence,  and  we  proceed  to  judge 
of  His  language  and  character,  and  avowed  end,  as  inter- 
preted in  a  Messiahship.  The  common  thought  of  man 
neither  directs  us  nor  snstains  us  here,  for  this  is  '  super- 
*  hnman '  revelation — a  discovery  of  truth  which  common 
thought  cannot  reach,  and  revealed  in  order  that  there  maj 
be  an  accomplishment  of  what  unaided  human  effort  cannot 
achieve,  and  which,  nevertheless,  must  be  realised  in  hnman 
historj,  if  realised  within  the  cosmos.  There  is  here  a  new 
instrumentality  for  effecting  a  grander  end.  The  Hebrew 
and  the  Christian  faith  are  steadfast  in  this :  that '  Omni- 
'potence  itself  is  not  arbitrary  in  the  exercise  of  its  powers  ;' 
even  Omnipotence  mast  use  means  commensurate  with  its 
ends.  It  is  in  this  relation  that  the  Incarnation  of  God 
appears,  providing  for  the  victories  of  a  spiritual  life,  and 
laying  the  foundation  of  a  '  kingdom  of  heaven.*  The 
reality  of  Bach  stupendous  events  can  be  established  only  on 
historic  evidence.  Advance  in  scientific  knowledge  has  no 
more  to  do  with  the  truth  of  the  alleged  events  than  has 
the  advance  of  modem  civilisation.  Here  the  ancient  world 
was  as  competent  for  judgement  as  the  modem.  The  laws 
of  evidence  belong  to  all  ages.  There  is,  however,  one 
grand  advantage  for  the  modern  period.  We  have  nineteen 
centuries  of  testimony  to  the  power  and  value  of  the 
Christian  religion.  The  most  cautions  inquirers — the  most 
deliberate  thinkers— can  want  nothing  more  than  a  search- 
ing application  of  historic  criticism ;  they  can  be  content 
with  nothing  less.  Along  with  the  marvels  of  advanced 
science  must  now  be  associated  the  marvels  in  discovery  as 
to  ancient  history,  which  the  excavations  of  our  age  have 
brought  to  light.  Christian  Theology,  and  Hebrew  Theology 
also,  have  made  large  gains  by  the  persistence  of  literary  and 
historic  criticism.  Christian  faith  need  desire  nothing  more 
than  persistent  application  of  the  critical  spirit,  searching 
into  the  testimony  at  command  of  our  age.  Criticism, 
lower  and  higher,  is  laying  tribute  at  the  feet  of  Biblical 
Theology. 

Oar  anthor,  in  prosecuting  his  argument,  does  not  deal 
with  the  great  metaphysical  problems,  which  are  vital  to 
philosophy.  He  does  not  press  the  question  of  the  possi- 
bility of  the  Saperhaman  Intelligence  becoming  incarnate, 
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aad  eoteriag  into  vital  relation  with  the  hnman  intellect. 
Tbe  wLol«  ran^e  of  qaestions  emerging  to  the  view  of  the 
metaphysician  he  is  willing  to  leare  on  one  side,  as  apart 
from  the  conditions  of  the  common  thonght,  which  has 
supplied  the  '  Intuitive  Theologj' '  he  has  descrihed.  With 
this  alone  does  he  undertake  to  trace  a  harmony.  Hia  con- 
structive effort  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  interpretation 
of  the  Chriatian  system.  The  end  of  Christianity  is 
righteonaneas,  the  elevation  of  humanity  to  its  own  ideal, 
always  in  view  of  man,  aometimes  obscurely,  at  other  times, 
as  in  the  history  of  Greek  thought,  more  vividly.  The 
afiSnity  between  the  intellect  of  man  and  the  Superhuman 
Intelligence  is  dwelt  npon  by  the  Duke,  aa  showing  that  the 
teleology  of  Natnre  haa  its  grandest  manifestation  in  human 
life  and  history. 

'  The  whole  eystem  of  Christian  belief  reste  on  its  conform!^  to 
the  natural  lawe  of  one  univereal  Bpiritnal  kingdom.  It  is  in  the  light 
of  this  idea  that  tlie  antlior  of  the  Book  of  Hebrews  innsta  on  the 
Divinity  of  Jeens  of  Nazareth  as  in  no  way  hindering  the  application 
to  Him  of  the  Hpirituul  means  by  which  human  souls  are  prepared  and 
disciplined  in  Divine  knowledge,  and  is  the  aoquiution  of  a  Divine 
character.'    (P.  S48.) 

Along  with  the  signs  of  the  anperhnman  in  the  Christ  of 
history  there  is  ao  much  in  accord  with  the  conditions  of 
common  thought,  bo  much  besides  penetrating  to  our 
deepest  needs,  so  much  wakening  within  us  noble  senU- 
ments  and  aspirations,  that  the  mysteries  of  the  incarnation 
are  either  lost  to  view — as  the  forces  of  Nature  remain  un- 
seen while  we  observe  the  isauea — or  they  afford  the  mystic 
setting,  which  warrants  rational  expectation  of  greater 
tbinga  beyond,  to  minds  brooding  on  transcendent  realities, 
still  unappreciated  by  many  who  do  not  fail  to  acknowledge 
the  practical  value  of  tbe  message  which  Christ  haa  pub- 
lished. 

A  survey  of  these  tbree  volumes  published  by  the  Duke 
presents  a  clear  and  well-suetained  argument.  The  testi- 
mony of  science  is  read  with  interest  and  enthnsiaam ;  and 
it  is  shown  full;  to  warrant  our  author's  contention.  What- 
ever may  be  said  aa  to  the  name  *  Intuitive  Theolt^y,'  it  ia 
beyond  question  that  common  inteUigence  has  carried  with 
it  aome  form  of  religious  thought.  Testimony  to  this  fact 
comes  as  readily  from  the  great  names  of  ancient  Greece  as 
from  the  simple  nomadic  tribes  of  tbe  desert.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  desire  evidence  iu  support  of  a  commonly 
recognised  need  of  a  larger  discovery  of  truth,  and  a  higher 
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help  than  can  be  found  in  the  forces  of  Nature,  or  in  the 
organiBatioo  of  society,  it  can  be  traced  in  the  witneas  of 
philosophy.  A  modern  thinker,  whose  philosophic  gift  is 
unaDimousI;  acknowledged,  speaking  of  the  '  deBnite  capa- 
'  bilitiea  of  man,'  says,  'These  capabilities  are  not  realised 

*  in  any  life  that  can  be  observed,  in  any  life  that  has  been, 
<  or  is,  or  (as  it  would  seem)  that  can  be  lived  by  man  as  we 
'  know  him.'  *  Does  not  this  admission  continuously  come 
from  the  world's  history?  And  if  we  consider  what  reason 
can  tell  tiB  of  a  life  beyond  death,  the  words  of  Socrates  may 
be  accepted  as  the  answer  of  philosophy— *  If  I  were  to 
'  claim  to  be  at  all  wiser  than  others,  it  woald  be  because  I  do 
'  not  think  that  I  have  any  clear  knowledge  ahont  the  other 
'  world,  when,  in  taci,  1  hare  none.'  f  Is  not  the  testimony 
of  ancient  and  modern  thought  conclusire  as  to  the  world's 
need  of  the  revelation  of  life  and  immortality  which  the 
Christ  brought  as«  gift  from  heav(^n  to  earth  P    '  The  funda* 

*  mental  conceptions  of  Christian  theology  as  a  fact '  sor- 
pa«s  all  scientific  teaching,  but  they  supply  the  wants  of  the 
common  mind  and  of  the  speculative  thinker  :  strange  they 
are  in  their  boldness  and  grandeur  to  the  disciplined  intel- 
lects of  all  ages,  attractive  in  their  simplicity  and  power  to 
the  nations  of  men  whom  now  we  describe  as  the  '  Christian 

*  nations '  of  the  world.  As  to  the  *  outlook '  for  the  world, 
we  accept  the  words  of  onr  author — *  Perhaps  the  greatest 

*  testimony  of  all  to  the  supreme  rank  of  Christian  belief  as 
'  a  system  of  philosophy  is  in  its  evidently  nnezbaosted 
'  reserve  of  power.' 

As  a  spokesman  for  Christian  faith,  oar  author  deserves 
high  commendation  for  the  form  in  which  his  defence  is 
conceived  and  expressed.  There  is  here  no  aversion  to  own 
the  large  advance  of  science ;  nothing  of  the  timid  or 
cowardly  attitade,  which  apprehends  that  science  is  likely 
to  mislead  or  to  weaken  faith.  The  writer  is  in  full  sympathy 
with  all  scientific  inquiry,  and  has  himself  found  a  large 
measure  of  the  interest  of  life  in  marking  its  triumphs.  Nor 
is  there  on  his  part  any  distrust  of  humad  reason,  as  if  free 
exercise  of  thoaght  might  encourage  a  spirit  of  irreverence, 
or  of  scepticism.  His  desire  is  to  see  a  more  effective  study 
of  the  common  tendencies  of  human  thought,  even  when 
uneducated,  and  unaided  by  the  gains  of  civilisation.  And 
though  he  does  not  claim  to  have  entered  largely  into  the 

*  Green,  '  ProlegomeDa  to  Ethics,'  p.  189, 
t  *  The  Apology,' p.  29. 
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sphere  of  metaphysic,  it  has  been  with  him  bo  much  a 
necessity  of  intelligent  Ufe  to  face  the  complex  problems  of 
existence,  and  to  pursue  the  lines  of  philosophic  thought 
arising  naturally  from  the  progress  of  science,  that  he  writes 
with  entbaaiasm.  Qe  fully  recoguisea  that  reason  ia  the 
power  which  will  carry  us  furtbeat  in  appreciation  of  the 
wonders  of  Nature,  and  of  all  that  is  grandest  in  human  life 
and  moat  inapiring  in  human  faith  and  expectation. 
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Abt  IX. — Beethoven    and    hie   Nine    Symphonies.      By    Sir 

Geobqe  GaoTB.  London  and  New  York :  1896. 
"W'o  true  lover  of  music  would  like  to  admit  that  while  it  is 
"^^  undoubtedly  the  most  emotional,  it  is  also  the  least 
intellectual,  of  the  arts.  Nor  do  we  believe  there  is  any 
real  ground,  taking  the  widest  view  of  the  art,  for  laying 
it  onder  such  condemnation.  Rightly  discerued,  music 
appeals  as  much  to  the  higher  intellectual  faculties  of  our 
nature  as  any  art  except  poetry,  which  is  something  more 
than  aa  art.  Tet  one  is  tempted  sometimes  to  relapse  into 
a  temporary  scepticism  on  the  subject,  not  because  great 
music  has  been  written  by  men  of  otherwise  little  culture  or 
intellect  (for  here  we  shall  be  at  once  consoled  by  the  recoU 
lection  of  Turner's  paintings,  as  compared  with  his  life  and 
conversation  and  literary  efforts),  but  in  view  of  the  general 
intellectual  level  of  the  literary  and  critical  appreciation 
which  their  works  evoke.  Not  only  is  the  average  writing 
on  subjects  connected  with  painting  far  in  advance  of  that 
on  music  in  intellectual  perception  and  literary  style,  but 
writers  on  painting  understand  that  their  office  is  not  only 
to  praise,  but  to  discriminate,  an  idea  which  seems  to  be 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  musical  critic's  perceptions.'  His 
usual  attitude  towards  a  great  composer  is  one  of  indis- 
criminate adulation,  expressed  with  that  efhisiveness  and 
tawdriness  of  epithet  which  is  one  of  the  worst  vices  in 
literary  style;  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  well-educated 
and  thoughtful  people  who  are  not  essentially  musics,!  should 
look,  as  they  often  do,  with  some  suspicion  on  the  claims  to 
veneration  of  those  who,  as  Voltaire  said  when  he  heard  the 
gun-firing  at  Annecy  on  Christmas  eve,  are  *  adorls  comme 
'  cela.' 

No  great  musical  genius  has  suffered  more  lately  from 
this  kind  of  unreasoning  adulation  than  Beethoven.  To 
merely  question  the  artistic  propriety  or  perfection  of  any- 
thing which  he  wrote  is  to  expose  oneself  to  the  charge  of 
a  kind  of  profanity.  Why  is  a  great  composer,  more  than 
any  other  class  of  producer  in  art,  to  be  exempt  from  all 
critical  judgement  as  to  his  works  9  When  J.  Addington 
Symonds  produced  his  admirable  and  thoughtful  study  on 
Michelangelo  he  did  not  hesitate,  although  the  book 
originated  in  his  great  admiration  for  and  interest  in  its 

*  We  are  epesking,  of  course,  of  criticism  on  composers  and  com- 
positions, not  oa  coQcerts  and  executants. 
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subject,  to  endeavoTtr  to  analyse  and  discriminate  in  regard 
to  the  productions  of  the  artist,  and  to  show  where  he  wa« 
greatest  and  what  were  his  limitations.  Michelangelo  was 
as  great  a  genias  as  Beethoven — poasibly  greater,  and  most 
certainly  a  greater  man ;  but  no  one  thought  of  accusing 
Symonds  of  audacity  for  attempting  a  critical  estimate  of 
his  genius.  But  any  one  who  attempts  to  adopt  the  same 
attitude  of  critical  consideration  in  regard  to  Beethoven 
excites  among  the  ranks  of  professional  musicians  and 
musical  critics  either  auger  or  a  kind  of  foolish  surprise : 
*  he  even  criticises  Beethoven,'  &c. ;  as  if  the  object  of  all 
art-criticism  that  is  worth  the  name  were  not  to  get  at  the 
whole  truth  about  art,  and  as  if  discriminating  Eidmiration 
were  not  a  better  homage  to  ofier  to  any  artist  than  mere 
blind  prostration  of  the  judgement  before  him.  Those,  we 
venture  to  think,  who  can  judge  in  a  dispassionate  spirit  the 
works  of  Beethoven,  and  who  can  realise  where  he  was  least 
successful,  are  also  those  who  can  appreciate  most  fully  bis 
highest  and  greatest  works,  though  they  may  not  be  so  ready 
to  prate  about  them  :  the  deepest  and  sincerest  enthusiasm 
is  not  always  the  most  loquacious. 

There  are  three  prevalent  fallacies  in  regard  to  Beethoven 
recognisable  in  current  musical  criticism.  The  first  is  that 
to  which  we  have  already  referred :  that  he  was  a  perfect 
artiot,  who  could  do  no  wrong,  and  who  is,  as  it  were,  to  be 
swallowed  whole.  The  second  is,  that  his  works  exhibit  a 
continuous  progress  or  developement,  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  his  artistic  career,  towards  a  higher  ideal  and  a 
higher  accomplishment  in  the  art.  The  thinl  is,  that  he  first 
brought  instrumental  music  to  its  true  mission  of  expressing 
not  only  emotional  feeling  but  intellectual  meaning.  The  first 
of  these  may  be  best  answered,  not  categorically,  but  by  im- 
plication, in  reference  to  some  of  the  points  we  shall  have 
to  touch  on  in  the  succeeding  pages.  Bat  one  remark 
bearing  on  the  subject  may  be  made  here.  It  is  one  of  the 
amusements  of  the  modern  musical  critic^ — a  rather  shallow 
one — to  reprint  passages  from  the  criticisms  on  various 
works  of  Beethoven's  written  on  their  first  appearance,  and 
invite  the  reader  to  enjoy  the  joke  of  comparing  these  with 
the  modem  idea  as  to  the  same  compositions.  Some  of 
these  older  criticisms  are  no  doubt  amusing — nay  more, 
astounding — as  showing  how  blind  (or  deaf)  the  first  hearers 
of  a  great  musical  composition  may  be  to  beauties  which 
seem  self-evident  to  us  now.  But  there  are  others  of  which 
it  may  be  said  that  they  were  not  only  honest,  bnt  very  fitir 
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and  rational  criticisms  from  the  artistic  standpoiDt  of  their 
authors,  and  there  are  some  which  are  true  up  to  the  present 
day,  though  thej  are  not  such  as  are  popular  now.  \t  does 
not  do  to  adopt  the  theory  that  all  the  early  criticisms 
which  seem  to  most  people  out  of  date  now  were  necessarily 
foolish.  Habit,  the  familiarity  eageadered  by  frequent 
hearing,  is  as  much  a  disturbing  element  to  the  critical 
faculty  as  novelty.  As  to  the  second  point,  the  *  progress  ' 
fallacy,  that  idea  has  taken  such  possession  of  the  modern 
mind  in  musical  criticism  that  people  eeem  absolutely 
to  be  losing  all  perception  of  the  essential  distinction 
between  science  and  art,  and  imagine  that  the  latter  is 
necessarily  and  of  its  nature  progressive,  like  the  former. 
The  theory  has  been  applied  to  Beethoven,  perhaps,  in  rather 
an  ex  post  facto  manner :  it  has  been  desiried  to  show  that 
Wagner  is  the  roof  and  crown  of  things  musical,  the  ideal 
to  which  everything  has  been  leading  up ;  therefore  it  mast 
be  shown  that  Beethoven  led  up  to  him,  and  that  Wagner 
was  the  natural  sequence  of  the  Ninth  Symphony.  Between 
one  critic  and  another  a  regular  argument  in  a  circle  has 
been  started  and  kept  up  on  this  point.  Sometimes  it  is 
that  Beethoven's  genius  was  always  developing  to  the  last, 
and  therefore  the  Ninth  Symphony  must  be  his  greatest 
work  of  the  class ;  at  other  times  it  is  that  the  Ninth 
Symphony  is  his  greatest  work,  and  therefore  his  genius 
wae  always  rising  to  a  higher  developement.  It  does  not 
seem  to  matter  which  way  it  is  pnt  to  critics  who  are  deter- 
mined at  any  rate  to  have  '  progress '  mapped  out.  That 
Beethoven  actually  waa,  to  the  end  of  his  career,  striving  to 
get  more  and  higher  iatellectoal  ^iment  out  of  music 
we  fully  admit.  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  his  ambition 
in  this  respect,  even  to  the  fact  of  his  angrily  repudiating 
the  style  and  aim  of  many  of  his  own  earlier  works.'  The 
question  is.  Did  be  accomplish  itP  Solvitur  amhulando,  and 
we  question  the  fact  of  the  'ambulance.'  Of  this  more  anon. 
What  we  have  called  the  third  fallacy — that  Beethoven 
first  broaght  instrumental   masic   to   ite   trae   or   highest 


*  Ar  when,  nccordtng  to  Nobl,  be  heard  Fraulein  Stretcher  prac- 
tiung  his  Thirty-two  Variations  in  C  minor,  which  he  had  forgotten, 
and  said,  on  being  told  the;  were  his  own  :  '  O  Beethoveu,  what  a 
donkey  you  were  then  t '  Thus,  if  he  could,  he  would  evidently  have 
deprived  us  of  the  most  interesliDg  and  original  study  for  the  handling 
of  the  piano  in  all  modem  mnaic,  not  to  speak  of  its  remarkable 
ooaoentnttion  of  muaioal  deugn. 
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foDction,  of  expreBBin^  deGoite  ideaB  and  emotioDB,  present 
to  himBelf  aB  the  basis  of  the  music,  even  if  not  obrioos  to 
bis  hearers — we  call  a  fallacy  not  because  there  is  no  trnth 
in  it,  but  because  it  has  been  pushed  a  great  deal  too  fiir  as 
regards  any  known  fects  abont  the  motives  of  Beethoven's 
compositions,  and  because  it  is  very  questionable,  perhaps 
more  than  questionable,  whether  it  is  in  theory  the  most 
true  or  the  best  manner  of  regarding  the  [esthetic  function 
of  instrumental  music.  In  fact,  this  very  generation,  which 
'  seeketh  after  a  sign '  in  music,  seems  to  be  under  a  curious 
unconscious  contradiction  of  feeling  on  the  subject.  The 
three  composers  who  *  draw '  at  the  present  day,  at  least  in 
the  professedly  musical  world  of  amateurs,  are  Bach, 
Beethoven,  and  Wagner;  Handel  and  Mozart  being  left  out 
in  the  cold  as  inferior  composers.  As  we  are  only  dealing 
here  with  purely  instrumental  mnsic,  we  may  leave  Wagner 
out  of  consideration ;  and  then  we  may  ask  bow  it  is  that 
the  same  set  of  people  who  are  never  tired  of  insisting  on 
the  necesBity  of  a  *  poetic  basis  *  in  instrumental  music,  and 
who  reverence  Beethoven  as  the  composer  who  first  gave 
full  impulse  to  this  element  in  the  art,  at  the  same  time 
profess  an  equal  reverence  for  the  author  of  the  '  Wohl- 
'  temperirte  Klavier,'  than  which  no  collection  of  instru- 
mental compoaitions  can  be  more  thoroughly  free  from  any 
suggestion  of  poetic  basis  ?  We  are  not  forgetting  what 
Spitta  has  so  well  and  so  tmly  pointed  out,  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  referred  to  before  in  tJiese  pages,  that 
Bach's  fugues  for  the  clavier  (and  still  more  is  it  true  of 
those  for  the  organ)  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  fugues  written 
for  the  sake  of  fngal  structure,  so  to  speak;  that  they  are 
the  expressions  of  musical  moods  of  feeling,  which  took  the 
fugue  form  because  that  was  at  the  time  the  highest  and 
accepted  form  for  the  expression  of  the  most  serious  musical 
ideas,  just  as  Beethoven's  most  serious  moods  of  feeling 
were  expressed,  for  a  similar  reason,  in  the  sonata  form. 
But '  poetic  basis,'  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has  been  used 
by  modem  critics,  obviously  means  something  more  than 
saying  that  the  music  must  be  the  expression  of  feeling, 
and  not  mere  sound-structure :  it  means,  if  it  means  any- 
thing, that  the  music  must  be  the  expression  of  an  idea 
which  could,  if  the  composer  so  willed  it,  be  defined  in 
words.  There  are  a  few  compositions  of  Beethoven's  which 
confessedly  and  by  his  own  showing  belong  to  this  class, 
and  it  is  assumed  that  there  are  others  which  would  equally 
admit  of  this  literary  definition  had  the  composer  i^osen 
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to  take  QB  into  his  <»)nfideiice.  There  is  an  element  of 
dramatic  expression  in  them  which  suggests  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  definite  to  express ;  and  it  is  further 
assumed  that  in  this  fact  lies  the  vivifjing  power  of  Beet- 
hoven's iDstriiniental  music,  and  the  secret  of  its  hold  on 
our  emotions.  Bat  it  is  impossible  to  predicate  anything  of 
the  kind  in  regard  to  the  '  Wohltemperirte  Klavier,'  the 
onlj  collection  of  keyboard  music  which  can  be  said  to  hold 
a  position  at  all  parallel  with  that  occupied  by  Beethoven's 
sonatas.  With  the  single  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  sad 
and  tender  prelude  in  E  flat  minor  in  the  first  set  (and  that 
is  probably  only  an  apparent  exception),  these  preludes  and 
fugues  are  absolutely  nndramatic ;  they  are  compositions 
cast  in  a  highly  conventional  mould,  the  structural  method 
of  which  will  not  admit  of  any  varying  play  of  feeling; 
they  are  the  artistic  antipodes  of  the  Beethoven  sonatas ; 
the  eesthetic  methods  of  the  two  sets  of  compositions  may 
almost  be  said  to  be  mutually  exclusive.  If,  then,  '  poetic 
*  basis,'  as  supposed  to  be  exemplified  in  Beethoven's  instru- 
mental music,  is  the  way  of  musical  salvation,  why  this 
simultaneous  veneration  for  the  instrumental  works  of 
Bach  P  With  the  veneration  we  are  entirely  in  accord,  but 
the  venerators  have  obviously  got  something  wrong  with 
their  logic. 

Instrumental  music  is  the  expression  of  emotion,  of  a 
mood  of  mental  feeling,  through  the  medium  of  sound,  but 
in  subordination  to  artistic  form.  Both  the  emotional 
impulse  and  the  artistic  structure  are  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  really  vital  musical  art.  A.  symmetrically  con- 
structed composition,  written  as  a  mere  academical  exercise, 
apart  from  any  emotional  impulse,  may  give  a  certain 
amount  of  interest  and  pleasure  as  a  piece  of  design,  but 
will  not  retain  its  hold  for  long,  as  it  makes  no  appeal  to 
the  deeper  and  more  permanent  emotions  of  mankind.  Mere 
emotional  expression,  on  the  other  hand,  however  poignant, 
will  not  satisfy  our  intellectual  demand  for  artistic  form. 
But  it  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  that  the  origin  of  the 
emotional  feeling  which  is  at  the  basis  of  the  music  should 
be  definable  in  language.  On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  said, 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  more  it  is  defined,  or  can  be  de- 
fined in  langnage,  the  less  suitable  is  it  for  expression  in 
music  ;  aa  Beethoven  himself  said,  in  his  preliminary  memo- 
randa in  regard  to  his  most  distinctly  '  poetic  basis ' 
symphony,  '  All  painting  in  instrumental  music,  if  pushed 
'  too  tax,  is  a  failure.'  For  music,  libe  arcMtecta^,  is  in 
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its  artistic  form  a  pliysical  symboliBm  of  metaphysical  iileaa, 
and  the  rela,tioD  between  the  symbol  and  the  idea  is  sach  as, 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  quite  iiopossible  to  define  in  words ;  if 
it  were  possible  we  should  not  require  music,  which  is  to  ex- 
press aomethinfj  that  words  cannot  expresa."  And  it  is  not 
BO  much  in  regard  to  the  emotional  impulse  as  in  regard  to  tbe 
artistic  form  that  a  composer  often  needs,  and  is  induenced 
by,  suggestions  from  without.  Take  the  well-known  case 
of  the  recarrent  four  notes  in  the  first  movement  of  Beet- 
horen's  Violin  Concerto,  which  form  such  an  important 
element  in  the  whole  design  of  the  composition,  and  which 
are  said  to  have  beeu  suggested  by  the  repeated  knocking 
at  a.  door  id  the  neighbourhood  of  the  composer's  house. 
The  anecdote  seems  to  be  regarded  as  true  by  Beethoven 
students ;  it  is  certainly  not  in  the  least  improbable.  No 
one  can  dignify  that  by  the  name  of  <  poetic  basis ; '  but  it 
furnished  a  suggestion  for  musical  form ;  it  started,  so  to 
speak,  the  wheels  of  rhythmical  fancy ;  and,  the  suggestion 
once  made,  the  application  of  it  was  amplified  into  the 
dominant  motive  which  was  to  bind  the  whole  composition 
together.  At  another  time  it  may  be  a  phrase  suddenly 
occurring  to  the  composer's  mind,  he  knew  not  how  or  why, 
as  in  the  interesting  story  of  the  theme  of  the  scheno  in  the 
Ninth  Symphony  occurring  suddenly  to  Beethoven  at  the 
moment  of  stepping  out  of  darkness  into  a  brilliant  light. 
The  phrase  itself  might  have  occurred  to  many  another 
man,  as  likely  as  not ;  the  genius  consisted  in  perceiving 
what  could  be  done  with  it.  And  the  incident,  it  will  be 
observed,  disposes  of  any  theory  of  '  poetic  basb '  for  this 
extraordinary  composition,  which  would  afford  as  good  an 
excuse  as  almost  any  other  movement  in  Beethoven's  works 
for  imagining  some  special  meaning  to  be  attached  to  it. 
But  it  is  evident  there  can  have  been  nothing  of  the  kind 
here ;  it  is  simply  a  glory  of  musical  fervour  and  excitement, 

*  Even  in  the  case  of  vocal  music  llie  reliition  betweett  the  words 
and  the  muuc  is  far  more  vague  anil  arbitrary  than  U  generally 
realised,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  music  written  for  ooe  set  of 
words  may  be  set  to  quite  different  words,  and  sppenr,  to  tboHe  who 
liBve  not  heard  tbe  composition  in  its  original  form,  to  have  been 
written  exprettly  for  them.  How  many  listeners,  for  inatnnce,  in 
hearing  the  air,  '  He  layeth  the  beams  or  His  chambers  on  the  walers,' 
have  imagined  it  an  instance  of  Handel's  peculiar  genius  in  adapting 
his  music  to  the  words  7  And  not  without  reason ;  it  soonds  ss  if 
written  for  them.  Yet  it  is  only  an  adaptation,  by  another  hand,  of 
worda  quite  diSt^rent  in  character  from  the  original  Italian  texu 
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-which  stirs  the  blood  as  if  one  met  the  living  crowd  in 
Titian's  '  Bacchna  and  Ariadne,'  and  heard  the  '  Evoe  I ' 
and  the  cymbals  claabing,  Nor  do  we  need  any  explanation, 
Bare  the  beauty  nf  artistic  contrast,  for  the  fine  episode  of 
the  trio,  and  the  startling  blast  from  the  trombone  which 
seems  to  set  it  going.  One  wonders  that  the  '  poetic  basis ' 
people  have  never  attempted  to  give  ns  the  precise  meaning 
of  that  trombone  note  I 

Now,  if  we  had  the  same  knowledge  as  to  the  moment 
and  method  of  origination  of  the  themes  of  all  the  other 
movements  of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  we  should  very  pro- 
bably find  that  the  majority  of  them  originated  mucb  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  tcherao  of  tbe  Ninth  Symphony.  How 
Beethoven  hammered  at  his  melodic  ideas  to  forge  them 
into  better  shape,  and  get  all  that  could  be  got  out  of  them, 
we  know  from  his  notebooks,  and  for  this  knowledge  being 
brought  before  them,  and  almost,  one  may  say,  popularised, 
the  English  musical  public  are  mainly  indebted  to  Sir  (Jeorge 
Grove.  Whence  arose  the  original  inception  of  these  melodic 
ideas  we  do  not  know,  except  a  rather  doubtful  atory  of  the 
bird  origin  of  the  first  phrase  of  the  C  minor  Symphony. 
But,  as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  the  scherzo  just  referred  to, 
the  melodic  phrase  almost  accidentally,  one  may  say,  occur- 
ring to  the  composer  really  originated  and  dominated  the 
whole  composition  It  was  not  an  effort  to  express  any  idea 
secreted  bebind  the  music ;  it  was  simply  a  musical  crea- 
tion, a  work  of  art.  Pe<iple  have  busied  themselves,  for 
instance,  abont  the  meaning  of  the  first  allegro  of  the 
A  major  Symphony,  a  composition  of  remarkable  and 
striking  individuality,  even  among  Beethoven's  works.  We 
take  it  that  the  meaning  of  it  is  the  music  itself,  and 
nothing  more.  Given  the  idea  of  the  first  phrase  of  the 
movement  occurring  to  Beethoven — probably  in  a  cruder 
form  at  first — ^just  as  the  first  phrase  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
scherzo  occurred  to  him,  and  we  want  nothing  more  to 
account  for  the  form  of  the  composition.  And  hence  we 
would  SQggest  that  the  distinction  between  the  symphonies 
of  Beethoven  and  those  of  his  predecessors  is  in  reality  a 
difference  in  degree  rather  than  in  kind.  We  have  the  one 
confessed  piece  of  programme  music,  the  '  Pastorale,'  which 
slauds  apart;  and  we  have  the  Third  Symphony,  which  is 
distinguished  by  a  general  title  indicating  that  it  is  in 
honour  of  a  hero.  But  beyond  that  the  distinction  of 
Beethoven's  symphonies  seems  to  he  that  they  are  the  work 
of  a    more  powerful  intellect  and   a   more  intense  nature 
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than  any  which  had  been  before  directed  mainly  to  instra- 
mental  music,  working  with  ampler  and  more  highly  de- 
veloped materials  of  utterance.  How  slight  an  event  was  a 
symphony  in  the  early  days  of  Mozart  we  are  forciby  re- 
minded by  the  expression  ia  one  of  hia  father's  letters : 
'  The  symphonies  at  all  concerts  are  by  Wolfgang.'  The 
symphony  was  at  that  date  a  musical  entertainment  which 
a  boy  of  genius  conld  undertake  to  provide,  courammenl, 
as  it  was  demanded.  Mozart  himself  foreshadowed  some- 
thing far  greater  for  it  in  that  memorable  year  in  which  he 
wrote  bis  three  prominent  symphonies — in  E  flat,  G  minor, 
and  C — of  whicb,  again,  the  two  latter  tower  above  the 
E  flat,  and  represent  much  more  serious  work.  Indeed,  he 
did  something  more  than  foreshadow,  (or  his  G  minor 
Symphony  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  con- 
centrated and  impassioned  expression,  with  perfect  structure, 
to  be  found  in  music ;  and  it  is  almost  a  question  whether 
the  finale  of  the  Symphony  io  C,  in  regard  to  some  of  the 
highest  qualities  of  musical  art,  haa  been  surpassed  even  by 
Beethoven,*  thongh  there  is  a  difference  in  scale,  of  course. 
Mozart  wrote  these  three  symphonies,  it  is  trne,  very 
quickly,  as  compared  with  the  slow  process  of  developement 
characteristic  of  Beethoven ;  but  Mozart  was  r  quick 
worker,  partly  because  he  had  by  nature  a  much  stronger 
grasp  over  mnsical  construction  than  Beethoven.  Apart 
from  this,  no  doubt,  Beethoven's  was  the  stronger  and  more 
serious  intellect,  the  deeper  emotional  nature ;  moreover,  he 
came  in  with  the  opening  of  the  floodgates  of  the  Revolu- 
tion period,  and  the  more  romantic  feeling  which  permeates 
his  music  is  not  merely  his  own — it  is  that  of  his  epoch. 
Added  to  all  this,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
fuller  means  of  expression  in  the  increased  size  and  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  orchestra,  which  he  soon  perceived  how 
to  turn  to  account.  Hence  the  symphony  with  him  became 
au  altogether  larger  and  more  highly  elaborated  work  of  art, 
of  more  serious  import  than  before ;  and  hia  grave  conscien- 
tiousness in  his  art^ — which  was  one  of  his  moat  remarkable 
qualities — led  him  to  think  no  thought  and  trouble  too  mnch 
to  perfect  bis  works  in  every  detail ;  not  that  they  are  more 
perfect  in  detail  than  Mozart's,  but  the  scale  is  greater  and 
the  detail  far  more  multifarious  and  elaborate,  and  making. 


*  Aawe  beard  it  remarked  oaco  by  a  moiucal  amateur  (who  waa 
■lao  an  ardent  lover  of  Beethoven),  '  I  have  sometimes  the  feur  that 
I  shall  die  before  I  have  realised  all  the  beauties  of  that/iia/«.' 
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therefore,  a  gteater  demand  both  on  composer  and  hearer. 
Apart  from  hie  merely  musical  genius,  also,  Beethoven  was 
a  man  of  much  stronger  feeling  and  greater  individuality  of 
character  than  Mozart,  and  this  quality  of  human  character 
naturally  comes  out  in  hie  music — le  style-,  c'est  I'komme. 

But  all  this  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  his  Rym- 
phonies,  with  the  exception  of  the  'Pastorale,*  were,  as 
musical  art,  on  an  essentially  different  aesthetic  basis  from 
all  previous  instrumental  masic.  In  fact,  eren  the  idea  of 
the  '  Pastorale/  that  of  repreaenting  the  beauty  of  Nature 
in  music,  was  not  new ;  it  was  only  that  no  great  composer 
had  tried  it  before,  and  that  Beethoven,  as  a  child  of  the 
new  era,  had  that  broad  and  deep  feeling  for  Nature  which 
in  poetry  and  painting,  and  in  literature  generally,  is  a 
feeling  essentially  modern.  The  'Eroica'  Symphony  bears 
the  general  indication  that  it  ie  for  a  festival  in  memory 
of  a  great  man  ;  the  simple  word  '  Eroica,*  as  suggesting  the 
broader  and  mure  poetic  associations  connected  with  the 
word  '  hero,'  would  have  been  better  alone.  But,  on  the  one 
hand,  let  it  be  asked.  Should  we  really  have  lost  much  of 
the  enjoyment  of  this  work  if  we  had  had  it  without  even 
this  indicating  title  P  Would  not  ita  general  charaotcr 
have  explained  itselfP  The  Tuneral  March,  of  course, 
would  ;  the  finale  hae  nothing  to  do  with  the  nominal  sub- 
ject of  the  work  at  all.  The  scherzo  may  or  may  not  have  ; 
compared  with  the  other  scherzos  there  is  a  certain  recog- 
nisable martial  character  about  it  In  the  first  movement 
the  title  is  necessary  to  explain  the  strange  and  abnormal 
passage  just  after  the  bit  of  contrapuntal  treatment — a  pas- 
sage which,  as  Sir  George  Grove  says, '  defies  quotation  ' — 
which  iaanexcrescenceon  the  main  design  of  the  composition, 
and  which  [pace  Sir  G.  Grove)  has  little  musical  beauty  ;  and 
there  is  one  other  passage,  to  be  noted  when  we  come  to 
speak  more  particularly  of  this  symphony,  which  to  our  mind 
acquires,  from  the  suggestion  of  the  title,  a  more  pathetic 
beauty  than  it  would  otherwise  have ;  but  that  is  aboat 
all.  The  real  '  Sinfonia  Eroica  '  is  the  C  miuor  Symphony, 
which  we  can  feel  to  be  such  without  any  literary  explana- 
tion ;  which  leads  up  to  the  great  climax  of  the  triumphant 
March  at  the  close,  whereas  the  finale  of  the  '  Eroica '  is  ao 
anti-climax.  On  the  other  hand,  could  we  know  what  was 
the  feeling  which  inspired  Mozart  to  write  that  G  minor 
Symphony — so  passionate,  so  concentrated,  with  such  a 
unity  of  style  and  feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  so  different 
from    his   usual   manner — we    might   find   that   there   was 
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sometLing  behind  it  which  deBerred  a  cfaaroctflriaing  ad- 
jective just  as  much  as  the  '  Eroica ; '  bat  Mozart  is  io- 
Bcrutable  in  this  respect.  The  explanations  on  record  about 
■jne  or  two  of  Beethoven's  pianoforte  sonatas  are  oa  little 
decisive.  Schindler  records  that  the  two  sonatas,  Op.  14, 
were  scenes  between  lovers,  or  '  the  entreating  and  resist- 
'  ing  principle.'  The  one  in  G  is  obviously  conversational 
in  many  parts  of  the  first  and  last  movements,  and  the 
explanation  is  a  pretty  and  fanciful  comment  on  a  form  of 
mnsioal  design,  which,  however,  qnite  explains  itself;  the 
Sonata  in  E  (a  much  finer  work]  does  not  answer  to  the 
suggestion,  which  adds  nothing  whatever  to  our  enjoyment 
of  it.  Schindler's  further  statement,  that  his  request  for  a 
key  to  the  meaning  of  the  Sonata  in  D  minor  and  the  so- 
calted  '  appassionata  '  sonata,  was  met  by  the  reply, '  Read 
'  Shakapeaie's  "  Tempest,"  '  is  still  further  from  the  mark  ; 
the  '  poetic  basis '  mast  have  been  vague  indeed  which 
could  sapply  nothing  more  definite  than  this  as  a  key  to 
two  works  very  different  in  character,  and  written  at  an 
interval  of  two  yeara.  Probably  the  answer  was  given  to 
get  rid  of  Schindler's  importnnity  for  the  moment;  it  has, 
at  all  events,  the  merit  of  being  harmless,  Beethoven  at 
one  time  (in  1816)  meditated  the  publication  of  a  new 
edition  of  his  Sonatas,  in  which  the  ideas  which  suggested 
them  were  to  be  stated.  We  may  he  thankful  indeed  that 
we  escaped  this. 

Whatever  view  we  take,  however,  of  the  seathetic  basis 
of  Beethoven's  symphonies,  they  stand — the  latter  seven  at 
leaat— as  among  the  moat  remarkable  works  of  art  which 
have  ever  been  given  to  the  world,  and  their  compoaer  aa 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men ;  and  there  waa  much 
in  their  method  of  production  which  presenta  an  interest 
difi'erent  from  that  which  is  connected  with  any  other 
works  of  instmmental  music.  An  analysis  of  their  general 
features,  with  a  record  of  the  known  facts  in  connexion 
with  their  inception  and  progress,  the  early  performances 
of  them,  and  the  impression  they  made  on  their  first  ap- 
pearance, such  aa  Sir  George  Grove  has  collected  and  put 
into  a  popular  form,  was  therefore  quite  worth  doing ;  and, 
as  far  aa  the  record  of  facts  is  concerned,  no  person  in 
England  was  probably  so  competent  to  do  this.  Sir  G. 
Grove  has  the  merit,  among  popular  writera  on  music,  of 
having  probably  taken  more  paina  to  he  accurate  in  his 
information,  and  to  hunt  down  and  dispose  of  inaccuracies, 
than  any  of  his  predecessors  in  thia  country ;  insomuch  that, 
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where  he  gives  a.  fact  or  an  anecdote  as  reliable,  we  feel 
that  we  may  accept  it  as  such  without  hesitation,  and  that 
where  there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  a  Btabe- 
jnent  we  shall  be  told  so.  This  is  much  in  the  literature  of 
music,  which  swarms  with  unreliable  and  imaginative  anec- 
dotage.  If  the  author  had  confined  himself  to  putting 
together  all  that  he  k^iew  aa  to  the  facts  connected  with 
Beethoven's  uymphonies,  he  would  have  produced  a  book 
a  good  deal  smaller  than  this,  certainly,  which  every  musical 
person,  professional  or  amateur,  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  in  his  library :  and  if  he  bad  added  a  brief  analysis 
of  each  movement,  giving  the  leading  themes  (though  there 
would  be  many  who  would  not  want  that),  it  would  have 
been  useful  to  some  readers,  and  unobjectionable  to  the 
remainder.  Unfortunately,  he  has  attempted  a  great  deal 
more  than  this.  He  has  andertakeQ  to  act  the  part  of 
a  kind  of  musical  showman  to  Beethoven's  symphonies 
(for  that  is  what  it  really  amounts  to) — to  point  out  all 
their  various  beauties  with  an  exuberance  of  superlatives 
which  becomes  wearisome  and  almost  irritating  to  the 
reader.  To  him  the  world  of  Beethoven's  symphonies  is 
the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  and  everything  is  for  the 
best  in  it.  When  we  consider  that  these  essays  are  founded 
on,  or  to  a  great  extent  reprints  of,  the  programme  articles 
which  the  author  used  to  write  for  the  Saturday  Concerts 
when  he  was  secretary  of  the  Crystal  Palace,  we  can  easily 
understand  the  kind  of  influence  under  which  this  exag- 
gerated optimistic  style  would  develope.  A  zealous  official 
of  the  institution  which  gives  the  concerts  is  naturally 
under  the  temptation,  in  such  a  case,  to  write  up  everything 
in  the  programmes  to  the  highest  point,  to  keep  an  audience 
composed  largely  of  people  with  only  a  limited  knowledge 
of  music  constantly  under  the  impression  that  everything 
they  are  hearing  is  of  especial  beauty  and  interest.  There 
is  far  too  much  of  this  in  annotated  concert  programmes 
generally;  the  writers  of  them  are  not  content  to  give  a 
short  analytical  guide  to  the  composition,  but  must  needs 
thrust  their  own  opinions  and  their  own  enthusiasms  on  the 
audience,  who,  if  they  are  worth  anything,  can  feel  all  this 
without  having  it  put  down  for  them ;  and  that  which  is  in 
bad  literary  and  critical  taste  in  a  programme-book  for 
temporary  nge  becomes  far  more  objectionable  when  put  in 
more  permanent  form  in  a  book.  And  Sir  G.  Grove  seems 
to  have  no  sense  of  proportion  at  ail  in  hia  enthusiasm :  he 
IB  ready  to  go  into  ecataaies  over  everything.     Take  thia 
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passage,  for  instance,  about  the  coda  of  the  last  movement 
of  the  Second  Symphony  : — 

'  Barth  ia  forgutten,  and  we  are  in  heBven.  The  rhythm  changes  ; 
the  haaB  goea  down  octave  after  octave  pianiasinw,  distinctly  heard 
through  the  thin  scoring  '  (here  follows  a  quotation  from  the  work). 
'A  freeh  enbject  comes  in  in  the  wind;  the  opening  theme  ia  once 
more  alluded  to,  but  only  to  lead  to  an  entirely  new  thought — a  magic 
ehimmering,  impressive  as  the  evening  sun  shining  broad  and  low  on 
the  ocean ;  a  lovely  flowing  melody  in  the  ohoe  and  bassoon,  accom- 
panied in  notes  of  equal  value  in  the  basses,  and  with  a  pedal  D 
thrnugh  three  octaves  in  the  horns  and  violias.  The  beauty  of  thin 
passage  words  cannot  describe ;  it  ia  pure  Beethoven,  a  region  full  of 
magic  and  myateiy,  into  which  no  one  ever  before  led  the  hearers  of 

The  passage  referred  to  is  a  very  charming  episode  in  a 
symphony  which  (except  the  slow  movemenc)  is  the  least 
beautiful  and  interesting  of  the  nine  ;  but  to  write  about  it 
in  this  way  is  worthy  only  of '  the  undying  Laura  Matilda ; ' 
and  it  is  inaccurate  too,  for  a  *  pedal '  ie  not  a  note,  bat  a 
form  of  musical  conatraction,  and  the  'D'  in  this  case  is 
merely  a  long  holding-note  common  to  the  successive  chords 
in  the  passage  referred  to.*  On  other  occasions  hia  teadency 
to  exaggeration  is  more  seriously  misleading.  After  remark- 
ing on  the  curious  fact  that  th«  opening  phrase  of  the 
'Eroica'  Symphony  is  anticipated  in  the  opening  of  the 
overture  to  Mozart's  youthful  opera,  '  Bastien  et  Baatienne," 
he  breaks  out  in  this  fashion : — 

'  These  are  among  the  links  which  convey  the  great  apostolic  sue 
cession  of  composern  from  generation  to  generation.  Handel  builds  on 
a  phrase  of  Garis8imi  or  Stradelln,  and  ^pes  it  to  hia  own  end — an 
end  how  different  from  ihal  of  his  predecessor  !  Mozart  does  the  same 
by  Handel ;  Mendelssohn  f^oea  back,  now  to  the  old  Church  melodies, 
now  to  Bach,  and  now  to  Beethoven.  Schumann  and  Wagner  adopt 
pasFAgeH  from  Mendelssohn.  Beethoven  himself  is  not  free  from  the 
direct  influence  of  Haydn,  and  even  such  individual  creators  us 
Schubert  and  Brahms  bind  themselves  by  these  cords  of  love  to  their 
great  forerunner ;  and  thus  is  forged,  age  by  age,  the  golden  chun, 
which  is  destined  never  to  end  as  long  as  the  world  lasts.' 

Anyone  unacquainted  with  the  history  of  music  would  gather 
from  this  passage  that  each  great  composer  was  dependent 

*  The  author  might  have  found  the  true  definition  of  a  '  pedal 
plaint '  and  the  distinction  between  a  '  pedal '  and  a  mere  '  holding- 
note  '  from  the  article  on  'Pedal  Point'  in  his  own  'Dictionary  of 
Music,'  where  it  is  very  clearly  demonstrated  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  F. 
Corder. 
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more  or  lees  on  the  use  of  themes  borrowed  from  a  prede- 
cessor, and  lie  would  be  rather  astonished  to  find  that  the 
only  ground  foritwas  the  existence  of  occasional  plagiarisms 
by  one  composer  &om  another  (or  of  accidental  coincidences), 
which  form  quite  an  insignificant  element  in  their  works. 
Moreover,  the  resemblance  between  Mozart's  little  overture 
and  the  theme  of  the  '  Eroica '  Symphony  is  certainly  acci- 
dental— one  of  the  curious  coincidences  in  music,  of  which 
others  are  known.  To  imagine  that  Beethoven,  in  the  mood 
he  was  in  when  composing  that  symphony,  would  have 
deliberately  '  lifted '  its  leading  theme  from  a  youthful  and 
nearly  forgotten  opera  overture  of  Mossart's  is  preposterous. 
When  he  can  keep  clear  of  rhapsodising  Sir  Q.  Grove 
can  often  express  things  in  a  pictureeqae  and  piquant 
manner  by  the  use  of  a  happily  chosen  expression  which 
exactly  conveys  the  idea  required,  especially  in  regard 
to  iustrumentel  effect,  of  which  he  seems  to  have  a  keen 
perception.  Thus,  in  speaking  of  the  opening  phraae  of 
the  C  minor  Symphony,  he  refers  to  the  effect  of  the 
'  long  roar '  of  the  strings  on  the  last  note  of  the 
phrase,  an  expression  which  comes  natmuUy  from  one 
.who  has  heard  it  at  rehearsals  and  in  close  proximity, 
instead  of  from  the  ordinary  position  in  the  attditorium ; 
and  he  is  equally  happy  in  describing  how,  in  the  opening 
of  the  Fourth  Symphony,  a  low  pizzicato  note  from  the 
strings  '  lets  loose  '  a  long  holding-note  in  the  wind  instru- 
ments. This  is  exactly  the  effect  produced  on  the  hearer ;  the 
short  '  clack '  from  the  strings  seems  somehow  to  be  the 
cause  of  the  long  note  from  the  wind.*  Sir  G.  Grove's 
quick  cesthetic  perception  on  points  of  effect  of  this  kind, 
and  his  frequently  happy  phraseology  in  characterising 
them,  we  gladly  recognise.     But  the  greneral  style  of  his 

*  It  would  be  curtoUB  h>  consider  what  is  the  origin  of  the  pteasore 
which  this  little  incident  in  the  first  bar  of  this  symphony  always  gives 
one.  We  should  say  that  it  is  a  highly  artificialiaed  bit  of  enjoyment, 
only  passible  tn  those  wlio  have  studied  the  methods  of  treatment  of 
the  orchestra  to  a  certain  extent,  and  arises  from  our  recogaition  of 
the  refined  Ksthetic  perception  of  the  composer  in  regard  to  the 
character  and  capabilities  of  the  two  classes  of  instruments.  He  mnta 
to  begin  very  quietly  with  a  long  liquid- Bounding  note  from  the  wind 
instruments;  butthe  actual  moment  of  cammencement  might  be  hardly 
sufficiently  marked,  bo  he  just  ptmctuates  it,  u  it  were,  with  this 
short  note  from  the  strings,  about  which  there  can  be  no  duubt.  It  ia 
one  of  the  meet  ubaracteriatic  examples  of  Beethoven's  close  atten- 
tion to  detail  in  bis  aymphonies. 
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book  (except  where  he  is  dealing  with  mere  facta)  is  tawdry 
and  exuberant  in  a  literary  sense,  and  exceedingly  un- 
balanced in  the  critical  sensK  ;  and  the  author  made  a  great 
mistake  in  thinking  that  he  could  promote  the  further 
appreciation  of  Beethoven  by  uonataut  rhapaudising,  which, 
8o  far  from  appealing  to  the  best-educated  class  of  readers, 
will  rather  have  the  effect  of  preventing  them  from  giving 
the  book  a  permanent  place  on  their  shelves,  in  spite  of 
the  information  imbedded  in  it.  Some  of  us,  at  leaat,  have 
too  much  real  respect  for  Beethoven  to  wish  to  see  him 
gushed  over. 

In  offering  a  few  remarks  on  certain  points  in  the 
symphonies,  and  on  some  of  Sir  G.  Grove's  ideas  in  regard 
to  theiu,  we  may  observe  at  the  outset  that  we  do  not  agree 
with  the  estimate  which  rates  the  Second  Symphony  as 
superior  to  the  First,  The  First  is  (except  the  Minuet]  a 
symphony  in  the  school  of  Haydn,  of  remarkable  finish  and 
beauty  according  to  that  school.  In  the  Second,  Beethoven 
seems  to  have  been,  as  it  were,  feeling  his  way  towards  the 
broader  style  of  handling,  and  the  more  romantic  feeling 
which  was  to  characterise  his  later  works ;  the  passage  in 
the  coda,  referred  to  above,  is  one  of  the  instances  of 
this.  But  he  has  not  fairly  com^  to  his  colours,  and  ■ 
on  the  other  hand  he  has  lost  for  a  time  (except  iu 
the  slow  movement)  the  clearness,  concentration,  and 
finish  which  delight  us  in  the  First  Symphony ;  the  first 
and  last  movements  are  lengthy  in  proportion  and  un- 
wieldy in  detail,  aa  if  the  music  were  trying  to  lash  itself 
into  sublimity ;  the  themes  are  much  less  spontaueoaa  and 
melodious  than  in  the  corresponding  movements  of  the  earlier 
work ;  and  the  Minuet  in  the  First  Symphony  is,  beyond  com- 
parison, more  charming  and  more  original  than  its  successor 
in  the  Second  Symphony  ;  the  former  contains,  in  fact,  the 
first  suggestion  of  the  new  character  which  Beethoven  was 
to  give  to  the  third  movement  of  the  symphony,"  while  the 
latter  is  a  kind  of  exaggerated  Haydn  minuet,  without  the 
tunefulness  of  Haydn.  As  to  Sir  G.  Grove's  attempt  to 
persuade  hia  readers  that  the  finale  of  the  Second  Symphony 
puts  into  the  shade  that  of  Mozart's  G  minor  Symphony, 

*  Beethoven  had  already  given  intimation  of  this  in  the  scherto  of 
the  C  major  Sonata,  puhliiihed  five  years  before  the  symphony,  though 
tlie  two  were  in  all  probability  composed  about  the  same  time.  He 
seems  to  have  been  at  this  time  much  more  cautious  about  nuw 
daportureB  in  a  symphony  than  in  a  pianoforte  sonata. 
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such  a.  remark  only  shows  that  he  does  not  appreciate  the 
difference  between  force  and  yignur,  with  diffaseness  of  form, 
and  the  same  qualities  combiued  with  concentration  and 
perfect  balance  of  form;  Mozart's  finale  (which  of  course 
represents  his  fully  developed  genius)  is  a  far  superior  work 
in  an  artistic  sense,  and  those  who  do  not  feel  that  can  have 
little  perception  of  style.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  quote 
with  entire  sympathy  his  characteristic  comment  on  the 
procedure  of  the  conductor  at  Halle  who  omitted  the  six 
introductory  bars  to  the  fijiale  of  the  First  Sj  mphony,  on  the 
ground  that  they  woOld  make  people  laugh ;  '  If  Beethoven 
'  wanted  as  to  laugh,  why  should  we  not  ? '  which  is  un- 
answerable. There  are  other  passages,  in  Beethoven's  later 
works,  where  he  obviously  wanted  us  to  Laugh,  and  was 
laughing  himself;  to  have  imported  a  new  humorous 
element  into  instrumental  music  was  one  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  genius,  though  he  sometimes  allowed  it  to 
approach  a  little  too  near  the  borders  of  the  grotesque. 

The  period  of  a  year,  which  is  believed  to  have  separated 
the  conclusion  of  the  Second  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Third  Symphony,  might  almost  have  been  a  quarter  of  a 
century  for  the  aesthetic  distance  traversed,  at  all  events  as 
far  as  the  first  movement  of  the  latter  is  concerned.  To 
our  thiuking,  this  first  alhgro  of  the  'Eroica'  Symphony  is 
in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  thing  in  the  whole 
range  of  the  symphonies,  and,  with  all  the  Beethoven -worship 
of  the  day,  we  doubt  if  there  are  many  who  appreciate  it  at 
its  full  value.  The  number  of  melodic  ideas  it  contains, 
their  intense  emotional  expressiveness,  their  dramatic  con- 
trast, and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  all  welded  into  a 
complete  artistic  whole — all  these  elements  combine  to  give 
this  composition  a  place  almost  apart  in  the  creations  of  the 
art  of  instrumental  music.  As  a  matter  of  artistic  form 
the  manner  in  which  the  various  'subjects'  seem  to  be 
linked,  and  to  grow  naturally  out  of  each  other,  forms  the 
first  complete  realisation  of  the  important  step  in  regard 
to  continuity  of  structure  which  Beethoven  introduced  in 
instrumental  music — the  apparently  spontaneous  blossoming 
of  a  new  melody  oat  of  what  preceded  it,  instead  of  its 
formal  introduction  after  a  break  or  a  pause.  Mozart,  indeed, 
had  largely  indicated  this  in  the  minor  details  of  his 
symphonies,  but  his  principal  sections  were  still  in  general 
separated  by  the  artificial  panse,  the  relic  of  the  first  origin 
of  instrumental  composition,  in  the  succession  of  different 
dance  tanes.    The  peculiarly  pathetio  character  of  some  of 
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the  themes  in  this  first  moTement  of  the  '  Eroica,'  the 
dramatic  contrast  of  others,  show  how  strongly  the  com- 
poser's impassioned  natnre  was  excited  by  the  contempIatioD 
of  the  heroic  ideal,  nowhere  more  80  than  in  that  first  sub- 
sidiary theme  which  goes  sighing  from  one  instrument  to 
another,  and  which  ie  the  passage  we  referred  to  before  as 
being  perhaps  the  one  which  specially  needs  a  knowledge 
of  the  ideal  underlying  the  whole  composition  for  us  to 
fully  appreciate  its  pathos.  For  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  this  passage,  with  its  intense  ezpreesion  of  sadness  and 
longing,  represents  (conacioosly  or  unconscionsly)  that  phase 
which  comes  into  every  life  of  heroic  conflict — the  re- 
membrance of  past  days  of  tranqnillity  and  happiness.  The 
same  idea  is  evidently  present  in  the  second  subject  of  the 
fine  battle  movement  in  Stenidale  Bennett's  '  Maid  of 
'  Orleans '  Sonata.  The  full  pathos  of  this  paesa^  in  the 
symphony,  as  well  as  the  full  grandeur  of  others  in  the 
same  movement,  is  to  some  extent  lost  in  performance  by 
the  too  great  speed  at  which  the  composition  is  nearly  always 
taken  by  modem  conductors.  The  direction  '  Allegro  con 
'  brio'  has  a  very  large  margin  in  Beethoven's  music,  and 
Schindler,  from  his  observation  of  Beethoven's  own  conduct- 
ing, is  emphatic  on  this  point:  'a  perfectly  tranquil  move- 
'  ment  should  prevail  from  beginning  to  end,  evpn  in  the 
*  loudest  parts.'*  Too  often  with  the  modern  conductor  it 
becomes  in  many  parts  a  kind  of  scramble ;  nor  have  we 
ever  heard  it  done  with  all  the  expression  of  which  we  believe 
it  is  capable.  And  as  to  the  general  appreciation  of  its  poetic 
symbolism,  what  are  we  to  expect  when  we  find  an  enthusiast 
like  Sir  G.  Grove,  who  on  one  page  exhausts  superlatives  in 
praise  of  this  symphony,  telling  his  readers  on  another  page 
that,  in  spite  of  the  alteration  in  the  title-page  (the  removal 
of  the  original  dedication  to  Napoleon),  '  it  is  still  a  portrait 
'  — and  we  may  believe  a  favourable  portrait — of  Napoleon, 

*  Sir  G.  Orove  himaelf  draws  attention  to  the  complunta  of  the 
length  of  the  symphony  on  ite  first  production — that  it  '  lasted  a  full 
hour ' — and  asks  whether  the  present  forty-five  or  forty-six  minutes  of 
performance  indicatcH  an  increase  of  speed  in  the  present  day.  Of 
course  it  does.  The  '  full  hour '  was  perhaps  a  slight  exaggeration. 
The  Funeral  March  is  probably  played  now  at  the  original  speed,  and 
perhaps  the  acherio ;  the  other  two  movements  are  almost  undoubtedly 
played  considerably  faster.  This  does  not  matter  for  the  finale,  as  it 
will  bear  a  high  speed  as  long  as  the  rapid  passages  are  clearly  executed 
(and  orohoHCral  instruinenta  are  much  more  agile  now  than  formerly) ; 
but  the  Grst  movement  will  not  bear  it.  /  -  t 
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*  and  shoald  be  listened  to  as  such '  (!)  If  be  had  wanted  at 
one  blow  to  materialise  the  whole  thing,  to  crush  all  the  true 
poetry  out  of  it,  he  could  not  have  done  it  more  effectually. 

There  are  two  other  points  for  comment  in  connexion 
with  this  symphony.  Sir  G.  Grove  goes  into  ecstasies  over 
the  celebrated  passa^  where  the  horn  sounds  the  notes 
of  the  principal  subject  in  advance,  as  if  to  show  that 
it  is  coming,  in  a  position  where  those  notes  are  out 
of  relation  to  the  harmonic  structure.  'All  the  rules 
'  of  harmony  are  againet  it ;  it  is  absolutely  wrong — as 
'  wrong  as  stealing  or  lying — and  yet  how  perfectly  right 

*  and  proper  it  is  in  its  place.'  Nonsense !  As  far  as  we 
have  observed,  neither  those  who  have  attacked  nor  those 
who  have  defended  that  passage  have  ever  perceived  what 
was  the  real  point  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
'  rules  of  harmony ; '  there  are  no  such  things,  except  in  a 
relative  sense  ;  it  is  that  it  ie  oat  of  keeping  with  the  whole 
principle  on  which  musical  symbolism  and  musical  structure 
are  carried  out,  not  only  generally,  but  in  all  the  rest  of  this 
very  composition.  It  is  really  materialistic,  not  poetical. 
It  means  that  Beethoven,  from  some  momentary  freak  of 
the  intellect,  chose,  instead  of  foreteUing  the  design  of  the 
principal  theme  by  a  phrase  in  connexion  with  the  musical 
structure  of  the  passage,  to  sound  its  actual  notes  at  a  point 
where  they  do  not  conform  to  the  musical  structure.  The 
momentary  discord  produced  to  the  ear  is  a  secondary 
matter ;  the  important  pomt  is  the  deviation  from  Eesthetic 
principle;  and  those  who  cannot  see  that  do  not  under- 
stand the  metaphysics  of  music.  Of  course  we  do  not 
suggest  that  Beethoven  did  not  know  what  he  was  doing, 
but  only  that  it  was  an  aesthetic  escapade,  and  not  a  happy 
one.  In  regard  to  the^naie,  Sir  G.  Grove  persists,  with  his 
usual  optimism,  that  it  is  an  appropriate  climax  to  the  whole 
scheme :  *  he  must  have  written  it  because  he  had  something 

*  to  say  about  his  hero  which  he  had  not  said  in  the  other 

*  three  movements.'  In  that  case,  why  did  he  take  an  old 
theme  (a  very  rare  procedure  with  him)  and  work  it  up 
again,  even  to  the  use  of  that  freak  of  playing  variations 
on  the  bass  of  the  theme  before  letting  the  hearer  have  the 
real  theme;  treating  them,  too,  in  a  semi-grotesque  manner 
— a  musical  joke  surely  as  out  of  place,  in  connexion  with 
the  rest  of  the  symphony,  as  anything  could  well  be.  To 
our  thinking,  the  internal  evidence  of  the  finale,  which, 
though  brilliant  and  effective  to  listen  to,  is  loosely  put 
together  and  deficient  in  unity  of  design,  clearly  points  to 
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the  fact  that  there  was  some  hurrying  up  of  the  concluaion 
of  the  symphony  ;  that  the  composer  was  desirous  to  com- 
plete it  for  presentation  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated,  and  hence  the  adoption  of  an  old  musical  idea 
which  could  be  worked  up  rapidly  into  an  effective  con- 
cluding movement,  without  the  long  deliberation  which  the 
evolution  of  new  musical  ideas  always  cost  him.  At  all 
events,  one  thing  is  certain — no  one  who  regards  the  finale 
as  an  adequate  climax  to  a  symphony  with  such  a  com- 
mencement as  the  'Eroica'  can  ever  have  risen  to  a  real 
feeling  of  the  poetic  greatness  and  significance  of  the  open- 
ing movement. 

The  Fourth  Symphony  is  a  work  comparatively  under- 
rated at  the  present  day,  because  no  sort  of  pretence  of 
'  poetic  basis  '  can  be  manufactured  out  of  it ;  but  it  is  really 
one  of  the  finest  of  all  in  its  broad  genial  beauty  and  ite 
perfect  finish  in  form  and  detail;  and  if  one  wanted  to 
select  an  instrumental  composition  which  should  be  a  type 
in  music  of  the  quality  of  Greek  art,  no  better  illustration 
could  be  Found  than  this  symphony  ;  it  has  the  clearness, 
the  balance,  the  serenity  (Seiterkeit,  as  Walter  Pater  called 
it),  which  belong  especially  to  Greek  art.  Nor  do  we  by 
any  meiios  see  the  'drolleries'  which  Sir  G,  Grove  seems  to 
find  in  it.  The  music  is  quite  above  the  humoristic  level. 
There  are  one  or  two  passages  in  the  finale  which  might 
seem  to  excuse  that  idea,  but  the  whole  movement  is  really 
a  glorious  revel  of  joyousuess,  and  reminds  one  of  Beethoven's 
remark  to  Bettiua,  '  Music  is  like  wine,  and  I  am  the 
'  Bacchus  pouring  it  out.'  To  the  exquisite  beauty  of  thn 
Minuet  and  Trio,  however.  Sir  G.  Grove  does  full  justice. 
The  slow  movement  is  noteworthy  for  what  we  may  call  its 
serenely  impassioned  character;  passion  deep  and  earnest, 
but  in  its  expression  never  outstepping  for  a  moment  the 
limiting  lines  of  artistic  form.  The  first  allegro  is  remark- 
able for  the  great  use  which  Beethoven  makes  of  the  musical 
device  called  'syncopation,'  involving  the  temporary  dis- 
placement of  accent  from  the  aocented  to  the  unaccented 
part  of  the  bar ;  and  it  is  very  curious  to  consider,  as  an  in- 
stance of  that  '  symbolism '  in  music  of  which  we  have 
spoken,  the  remarkable  and  unaccountable  effect  on  the 
mind  of  this  device  as  employed  here  and  elsewhere  by 
Beethoven,  which  seems  to  give  wings,  as  it  were,  to  a 
phrase  which  might  otherwise  hang  comparatively  dead. 
There  is  one  passage  in  this  allegro,  first  occurring  at  bar  139, 
the  melody  played  in  octaves  by  the  riolinsj  which  is  one  of 
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the  noblest  and  most  nplifting  paas&ges  in  the  whole  range 
of  instrumental  music,  and  alwajs  recalls  to  us  Gray's 
famous  lines  about  the  Theban  eagle 

'  Sailing  with  mipreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air; ' 

bnt  the  effect  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  cross-accent 
given  to  it  by  the  syucopation;  without  that  it  would 
be  tame  and  cold  in  comparison. *  It  is  strange  to  note 
ihat  this  noble  work  is  the  one  which,  of  all  the  seven 
great  symphonies  of  its  composer,  'draws'  least  in  our 
coo  cert-rooms.  Onr  musical  taste  is  in  a  somewhat  morbid 
state  in  tbis  generation;  like  the  sesthetic  lady  in  Pvmch, 
we  must  have  everything  *  intense.'  If  we  were  in  a  more 
healthy  emotional  and  intellectual  condition  we  should 
recognise,  as  the  Greeks  did,  that  for  art  to  be  serene,  joyous, 
and  beautiful  is  also  its  highest  strength. 

The  C  minor  Symphony,  the  next  in  order,  might  seem  at 
first  thought  to  contradict  tbis;  but  on  reflection  we  shall 
see  that  the  real  greatness  of  the  C  minor  lies  in  its  breadth 
and  simplicity  of  style,  and  in  the  noble  and  triumphant 
character  of  the  Jinale  which  forms  its  climax.  Try  to  think 
of  it  as  nithont  the  finale,  and  where  would  it  be  P  And,  in 
spite  of  the  tragic  character  of  conflict  in  the  first  move- 
ment, there  is  nothing  morbid  about  it,  while  the  slow 
movement,  with  all  its  pathos,  is  beautiful  and  symmetrical 
almost  throughout.  The  popular  opinion  that  tbis  is  the 
greatest  of  the  symphonies,  which  is  echoed  by  Sir  G.  Grove, 
is,  we  think,  sound.  It  is  true  that  Spohr's  criticism  of  it 
as 'rough'  or  'coarse'  (not  in  the  letter  quoted  by  our 
author,  but  in  another)  is  not  without  its  point ;  it  wants 
the  delicacy  of  detail  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  other 
works;  and  Spohr's  remark  that  *the  opening  of  the  first 
'  movement  is  wanting  in  the  dignity  which,  to  my  mind,  is 
'  indispensable  for  the  opening  of  a  symphony'  would  also 
have  a  certain  truth  if  this  were  a  symphony  constructed  on 
the  usual  lines.  But  though  Sir  G,  Grove  is  perfectly  right 
in  his  remark  that  the  first  movement,  in  spite  of  its  pas- 
sionate character,  is  as   symmetrically  constructed  as   any 

•  In  the  Jinah  of  the  C  minor  Symph^aiy,  again,  the  treuendDUs 
tnergy  of  the  uniaon  passage  lending  to  the  iiret  auhsidiary  subject 
arises  entirely  from  the  tttrong  ncctint,  twice  in.  each  bav,  on  what 
would  naturally  be  the  unaccented  notes ;  without  that  the  passage 
would  he  commonplace.  But  if  we  ask  why  this  is  so,  we  eeem  to  be 
driven  back  on  Browninc's  phrase,  *  We  are  made  so.'  ,  -.  , 
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other,  tte  symptony  differs  from  most  others  in  the  fact 
that  the  first  moremeiit  is  not,  ae  usual,  the  most  important ; 
the  final  march  is  that  to  which  everything  leads  np,  and 
the  first  movement  is  more  like  a.  prelude  tha.n  likft  the  usual 
first  movement  of  a  symphony,  though  a  prelade  of  most 
serions  and  vital  import  to  the  whole.  Beethoven's  recorded 
remark  aboat  the  leading  phrase,  *  It  is  tbos  that  Fate  knocks 
'  at  the  door,'  though  it  may  have  been  an  afterthought  or 
illustratioii  only,  furnishes,  nevertheless,  a  very  interesting 
Buggestion  to  the  hearer,  without  tying  him  down  to 
materialistic  explanations ;  but  Sir  G.  Urove  cannot  be  con- 
teat  to  leave  it  where  Beethoven  left  it,  and  just  bs  he  has 
done  his  best  to  materialise  the  '  Eroica '  by  telling  us  that 
it  was  a  portrait  of  Napoleon,  so  he  does  his  best  to 
materialise  the  C  minor  Symphony  by  the  quotation  of  the 
account  of  a  scene  between  the  composer  and  Countess 
Brunswick  over  a  mustc-lesson,  and  invites  us  to  regard  the 
first  subject  of  the  movement  as  representing  Beethoveo,  and 
the  second  subject  as  Theresa !  He  would  have  employed 
his  own  time  and  the  printer's  to  better  purpose  if,  instead 
of  thrusting  this  gratuitous  assumption  upon  us  (the  only 
efifect  of  which  is  to  bring  down  the  music  from  the 
higher  region  of  the  ideal),  he  had  made  some  attempt 
to  get  evidence  as  to  the  manner  in  which  that  first  subject 
should  actually  be  played,  the  most  important  point  remain- 
ing unsettled  in  regard  to  the  reading  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies,  and  to  which  no  reference  is  made.  Thou£;h 
the  movement  is  simply  marked  '  Allegro  con  brio,'  Schiodler 
distinctly  states  that  Beethoven  always  took  the  phrase 
at  the  opening,  and  also  at  its  recurrence  in  tbe  middle 
of  the  movement,  in  slower  time.  Mr.  Cowen,  when 
he  was  conductor  of  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
startled  some  of  his  audience  by  adopting  this  reading, 
which,  however,  is  probably  right.  Schindler,  who  played 
Boswetl  to  Beethoven,*  seems  to  have  been  a  poor  creature, 
as  Boswells  (though  useful  to  the  world)  usually  are;  but 
the  account  which  he  gives  in  hia  '  Life '  of  Beethoven's  altera* 
tions  of  time  and  special  nuances  of  expression,  in  regard  to 

*  A  Btory  was  current  id  Vienna  that  Schindler  had  the  words  '  Ami 
de  Beethovpn  '  engraved  on  hia  cards;  but  Sir  G.  Grove,  in  hin  notice 
of  Schindler  in  the  '  Dictionary,'  diamisHea  this  aa  a  saurical  inveotion. 
In  the  same  Dotjce  he  obAcrves  that '  Schindler's  honexty  and  intelli- 
gence are  to  be  t^^^t^!d,'  an  opinion  wliich  in  of  irapnr'ance  in  regard 
to  his  evidence  on  the  point  refernd  to  above. 
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some  other  compositions,  is  perfectly  reasonable  and  probable, 
and  the  alterations  are  such  as  unquestionably  contribute  to 
the  higher  effect  of  the  passages  quoted  ;  and  as  all  of  these 
refer  to  rather  delicate  points  in  the  execution  of  the  music, 
it  is  exceedingly  improbable,  if  Schindler  could  notice  and 
record  them,  that  he  shonld  be  mistaken  as  to  the  much  more 
marked  and  important  modification  of  the  theme  of  the 
0  minor  Symphony,  We  talce  it  that  his  tradition  is  correct, 
and  ought  to  be  taken  account  of  by  conductors ;  though  it 
would  have  been  more  satisfactory,  of  course,  if  Beethoven 
had  formally  marked  the  change  of  time  in  the  score. 

The  C  minor  Symphony  is  not  without  its  eccentricities 
in  some  minor  points,  of  which  one  is  the  twice-repeated 
'  false  start '  of  the  basses  in  the  second  part  of  the  trio,  which 
has  no  pertinence  or  charm,  that  we  can  see ;  and  the  other 
is  the  passage  of  arpeggios  for  the  violins  and  violoncellos  in 
turn  in  tbe  slow  movement,  which  we  are  told  was  particu- 
larly obnoxious  to  the  old  Philharmonic  people  in  the  early 
performances  of  the  symphony,  though.  Sir  G.  Grove  tells  ns, 
it  is  '  now  necessary  to  our  enjoyment ; '  that  is  to  say,  we 
have  got  used  to  hear  it,  and  should  therefore  miss  it  if  it 
were  taken  out.  Truly  we  may  say  with  Goethe,  '  And  this 
'  they  call  criticism  ! '  It  is  a  weak  passage,  a  platitude  in 
an  otherwise  perfect  composition ;  and  this  is  one  of  the 
instances  we  referred  to  above  in  which  the  early  critics 
were  in  the  right.  The  most  interesting  and  curious  of  all 
the  facts  collected  by  Sir  G.  Grove  about  the  symphony 
is  that  in  regard  to  the  scherzo,  of  which  the  first 
phrase  is  identical  in  intervals,  though  not  in  rhythm  or 
character,  with  the  first  phrase  of  the  finale  of  Mozart's 
G  minor  Symphony,  The  character  of  the  two  composi- 
tions is  so  absolutely  dissimilar  that  everyone  would  have 
set  this  down  as  one  of  the  accidental  coincidences  of  music, 
but  for  the  fact  that  Beethoven  had  copied  twenty-nine  bars 
of  the  melody  of  Mozart's  composition  on  the  adjoining 
page  of  his  sketch-book ;  so  that  the  resemblance  in  the 
intervals  was  not  accidental,  though  beyond  this  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  see  that  the  one  composition  owes  anything  whatever 
to  the  other. 

The  '  Pastoral '  Symphony  is  the  popular  one  with  the 
masses,  because  it  presents  them  with  a  distinct  realistic 
idea  which  they  can  easily  grasp,  or  think  they  do;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  been  overrated  by  comparison 
with  its  companions.  Although  Beethoven,  except  in  the 
uulucky  bird  passage  at  the  end  of  the  second  movemeDt — i 
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the  special  delight  of  popular  audiences — has  kept  wonder- 
fully clear  of  anything  like  realism,  there  can  he  little  qnea- 
tiOQ  that  it  stands,  intellectually,  at  a  lower  level  than  any 
others  from  the  Third  to  the  Ninth.  Indeed,  we  have  beard 
an   amateur — not  a   conservative  in  music,  hut  a  man  of 

*  advanced '  views,  and  an  enthusiastic  cultivator  of  Wagner — 
candidly  express  a  wish  that  Beethoven  had  never  written  it. 
This  we  certainly  cannot  echo  ;  it  was  a  thing  to  be  done 
once,  and  Beethoven  has  done  it  wonderfully,  but  we  doubt  if 
its  influence  on  the  art  has  been  for  good ;  it  has  served  to 
point  the  way  to  a  less  intellectual  and  abstract  use  of 
music,  and  has  been  the  parent  ot  whole  libraries  of  '  pro- 

*  gramme  mnsic'  It  is  the  only  one  of  Beethoven's 
symphonies  of  which,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  said  that  it 
is  less  effective  the  oftener  it  is  heard  ;  it  is  possible  to  get 
tired  of  it,  except,  perhaps,  of  the  Andante.  This  latter  is 
DO  doubt  one  of  the  roost  remarkable  examples  of  pure 
sensuouti  beauty  of  sound-combination  to  he  found  in  music; 
it  ravishes  the  ear  by  its  melodic  sweetness  and  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  its  continually  varying  detail,  as  well  as  by 
the  bappy  tone-picture  which  it  presents  of  the  slumberous 
murmur  of  Nature  on  a  glad  summer  day.  The  criticism 
which  was  passed  on  it  in  early  days — that  it  was  too  long, 
and  full  of  repetitions,  and  might  be  shortened  with  advan- 
tage— though  it  seems  strange  to  na  now,  was  not  so  un- 
reasoning from  the  point  of  view  of  the  older  school  of 
musicians  as  might  be  supposed.  They  regarded  mnsic  as 
a  matter  of  form  rather  than  colouring,  and,  accustomed  as 
they  were  to  the  concentrated  constructiou  of  Mo7.art's  slow 
movements,  they  did  not  at  once  realise  that  a  new  element  of 
variety  was  to  be  introduced,  in  the  shape  of  variations  of 
orchestral  combination  and  detail.  Mozart's  slow  movements 
could  be  reduced  to  the  level  of  a  pianoforte  arrangement  with- 
out losing  any  of  their  essential  beauty ;  a  composition  like 
this  could  not — it  requires  the  ever-varying  detail  of  the  in- 
strumentation to  keep  up  its  interest  and  vitality.  It  could 
hardly  be  expected  that  the  old  school  of  musicians  should 
realise  that  all  at  once,  but  they  were  not  on  that  account 
necessarily  stupid.  Some  of  the  early  criticisms  on  the 
work — as  that  it  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  fantasia  than 
a  symphony  properly  so-called — are  true  enough  to  this 
day,  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  composition.  Sir  G. 
Orove  observes,  quite  truly,  that  there  is  something  in  the 
monotony  and  repetition  of  phrases  in   the  first  movement 
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monotony  of  Natare  is  one  thing,  the  monotony  of  art  is 
another.  We  may  never  tire  of  the  living  landscape,  but 
we  may  very  soon  tire  of  a  decorative  treatment  of  land- 
scape. The  Boest  part,  next  to  the  Andante,  is  the  Storm, 
which  has  an  element  of  the  sublime  in  it,  and  keeps 
wonderfully  clear  of  materialism  on  the  whole,  considering 
how  hazardously  near  to  it  we  get  now  and  then.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  the  very  finest  feature  in  it  is  that  powerful 
and  striking  phrase  first  introduced  at  bar  35  (Sir  6. 
Grove's  quotation  No.  41),  the  one  prominent  feature  in  the 
movement  which  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  any 
suggestion  from  Nature,  but  is  simply  a  musical  expression 
of  fury  and  perturbation.  The  '  rumble '  produced  by  the 
employment  of  groups  of  four  notes  against  five  in  the  basses 
and  violoncellos,  so  that  none  of  the  notes  are  sounded 
together,  is  a  thing  perfectly  indefensible  on  any  principle  of 
musical  eestbetics,  and  a  most  unhappy  precedent  to  be  set 
by  a  great  composer.  A  writer  iu  the  '  Sal  urday  Review ' 
once,  in  reply  to  a  criticism  of  this  kind,  actually  was  shallow 
enough  to  put  the  question ;  '  Why  should  the  notes  be 
'sounded  together?'  He  might  as  well  have  asked  why  we 
should  select  certain  sounds,  out  of  all  the  possible  ones,  to 
form  a  musical  scale,  and  ignore  the  intervening  sounds. 
Music  is  an  artificial  art,  based  on  an  arbitrary  selection  of 
sounds  having  certain  relations  to  one  another;  to  ignore 
those  conditions  is  to  destroy  the  whole  basis  of  the  art. 

The  next  Symphony,  the  A  major,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  all,  and  is  a  gratifying  return  to  the  higher  regions  of 
metaphysical  beauty,  after  the  comparative  materialism  of 
the  *  Pastoral '  Symphony.  Bouiantic  as  this  symphony  is  in 
feeling,  strongly  marked  as  it  is  by  individual  character  and 
style,  there  is  not  the  slightest  clue  to  it,  any  more  than  to 
a  symphony  of  Mozart's ;  for  which  let  us  be  thankful,  though 
one  cannot  help  being  amused  to  find  Sir  G.  Grove,  because 
he  has  no  reasons  to  offer  himself  for  the  form  or  character 
of  any  of  the  movements,  scolding  those  who  have  tried  to 
give  explanations,  as  if  he  had  not  been  doing  just  the  same 
Uiing  himself  with  the  '  Eroica '  and  the  C  minor  Symphonies. 
Some  of  his  expressions  in  regard  to  the  music  are  happy, 
as  when  he  says  that  the  trio,  at  the  modulation  into  P  just 
before  the  return  to  the  scherzo,  '  seems  to  go  out,  as  if  it 
*  were  a  flame,'  which  is  very  much  the  effect  produced.  But 
Sir  G.  Grove  lays  far  too  much  stress  on  what  he  assumes  to 
be  the  humour,  or  '  boisterous  mirth,'  in  this  symphony,  a 
quality  which  we  do  not  find  in  it ;  it  is  sometiiing  far 
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liigher  than  tbat,  and  we  object  to  Laving  it  dragged  down 
to  that  level.  If  one  were  to  add  an  adjective  to  it  to 
characterise  it,  as  in  the  '  Eroica,'  we  should  be  diBposed  to 
call  it  the  '  Chivalresqae  '  symphony,  at  least  as  to  the  first 
and  last  allegro.  The  latter  seems  fall  of  the  clash  of  arms ; 
the  former  seems  the  mnsic 

'  Of  tourneys  and  of  tiophieB  hung,' 
only  in  au  idealised  form.     One  might  even  continue  the 
quotation  in  appUcation  to  the  succeeding  movement,  the 
allegretto— 

'  Orforeeta  and  enchantments  drear, 
Where  more  is  meant  than  meets  the  ear; ' 

for  music  has  seldom  shadowed  forth  such  a  strange  dream- 
conutry  as  this,  so  haunted  by  mysterious  presences  ;  and  in 
this  light  there  really  does  seem  to  be  a  direct  signiGcance 
in  the  fact  that  the  movement  begins  and  ends  with  the 
same  long  chord  from  the  wind  instruments,  reminding  one 
somehow  of  the  ivory  gate  of  dreams ;  it  seems  impossible  to 
doubt  that  there  was  some  fancy  of  the  kind  in  the  com- 
poser's mind  in  placing  these  two  chords  as  sentries  at  the 
opening  and  close  of  the  movement.  There  is  much  for 
special  note  in  this  remarkable  composition:  the  variety 
with  which  the  theme,  though  repeated  many  times,  is 
treated  throughout,  so  as  never  to  become  monotoDOUS ;  the 
pathetic  effect  of  the  restless  movement  kept  op  by  the 
basses,  even  beneath  the  calm  and  consoling  melody  of  the 
second  subject,  like  the  beating  of  the  heart ;  the  tenderness 
of  the  unexpected  modulation  at  bar  1S5,  which  Macfarren 
has  commented  on  so  eloquently  in  his  analysis  of  this  move- 
ment ;  and  other  points  not  to  be  illustrated  without  qaoto- 
tions.  The  acherzo  is  rather  superficial  in  comparison  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  though  brought  again  into  the  regions 
of  pathos  by  the  beautiful  trio,  which  seems  to  come  sud- 
denly from  another  world,  and  of  which  it  is  strange  to  find 
that  the  theme  is  an  old  Austrian  *  Pilgrims'  Hymn.'  As 
used  here  it  seems  to  he  full  of  deep  feeling,  though  a  great 
part  of  the  effect  lies,  no  doubt,  in  Beethoven's  addition  of 
that  loDg-drawn-ont  high  note  for  the  violins  which  accom- 
panies it,  like  a  level  line  of  light  in  the  evening  xky. 

The  first  movement  of  the  A.  major  Symphony,  like  the 
first  movement  of  the  '  Eroica,'  has  its  loeut  vexatvs,  the 
long  passage  near  the  end  where  the  basses  repeat  the  same 
phrase  over  and  over  again,  and  about  which  Sir  G.  Grove 
makes  the  same  mistake  as  in  r^ard  to  the  passage  in  the 
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coda  of  the  Second  Symphony,  spetiking  of  the  holding  note 
of  the  wind  instramente  a^  a  '  pedal  point.'  His  analysis  of 
the  passage  we  cannot  accept ;  and  though  in  general  it  is 
unsnitahle  to  introduce  mnsical  techoicaJitiea  into  an  article 
of  this  kind,  we  mast  be  allowed  here,  in  case  any  musician 
should  read  this,  to  give  what  we  consider  the  true  constmc- 
tion  of  a  passage  which  has  caused  mach  discussion ;  and 
those  who  do  not  understand  musical  technique  can  pass 
over  this  para^^ph.  From  his  quotation  in  *  short  score ' 
Sir  G.  Grove  evidently  thinks  that  the  E  in  the  horns  is  the 
real  bass,  and  that  the  basses  and  'cellos  are  playing  a  melody 
above  it.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  E  for  the  boms,  owing 
to  the  confasion  as  to  notation  for  these  instruments,  is 
written  an  octave  lower  than  it  really  sounds.  (On  this 
point  we  may  again  refer  Sir  G.  Grove  to  the  pages  of  his 
own  Dictionary,  article  '  Horn,'  written  by  Dr.  Stone,  who 
knew  more  about  wiad  instruments  than  most  people.)  The 
real  basa  is  the  phrase  for  the  strings.  In  the  six  bars  pre- 
ceding this  passage  the  basses  and  'cellos  are  making  a  regular 
descent  through  G,  P,  E,  and  finally  to  the  low  D,  to  which 
the  'cellos  continue  their  descent ;  the  only  reason  the  basses 
do  not  is  because  their  lowest  string  is  E,  and  therefore  they 
necessarily  take  a  leap  to  the  higher  octore  (where,  however, 
their  actual  sounds  are  still  below  the  E  of  the  horn) ;  but 
the  progression  in  the  violoncello  part  is  conclusive  as  to  what 
Beethoven  meant.  The  succeeding  passage,  the  locu*  vexatus, 
reduced  to  its  simplest  harmonic  terms,  might  be  defined  as 
a  succession  of  alternate  harmonies  of  ^  on  D  and  f  on  C 
sharp  (the  '  4  '  of  the  former  chord  is  not  actually  present), 
the  wind  instruments  sustaining  the  E,  which  ia  common  to 
both  harmonies ;  the  bass,  however,  plays  round  the  C  sharp 
with  a  melodic  phraae  in  order  to  maintein  the  characteristic 
rhythm  of  the  composition.     At  all  events,  no  one  nith  any 

Cception  of  musical  logic,  who  looks  at  the  position  of  the 
ses  immediately  before  and  immediately  after  this  pas- 
sage, can  have  any  doubt  that  this  is  the  true  iutorpretation 
of  it,  and  that  they  have  been  playing  the  bass  all  through  ; 
aud  we  hope  tbat  point  may  be  considered  as  settled. 
Whether  the  pansage  itself  is  an  addition  to  the  beauty  of 
the  composition  is  very  questionable.  It  introduces  an 
eccentric  and  slightly  grotesque  feature  into  a  composition 
which  in  every  other  respect  is  perfectly  clear  and  well- 
balanced,  and  the  critics  who  objectod  to  it  when  the  work 
was  first  produced  had  more  reason  on  their  aide  than  people 
in  the  present  day  are  willing  to  allow.  . 

The  Eighth  Symphony  shows  in  its  first  three  movements' *- 
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a  curious  reTeraion  to  an  earlier  and  more  naive  stjle  and 
feeling,  and  its  real  beantj  has  been,  perhaps,  rather  under- 
rated in  consequence  of  its  simplicity.  The  finale  belongs  to 
a  different  region,  and  is  a  most  eztraordinarj  mingling  of 
impetuosity  and  fire  with  ahnost  grotesque  humour,  alter- 
Dsting  with  passages  of  great  beanty  and  g^ndeur.  While 
admitting  the  obviously  humorous  element  in  it,  however, 
we  have  little  sympathy  with  Sir  G.  Grove's  jocular  expres- 
sions on  this  point  (as  where  he  tells  us  that  one  passage 
is  as  if  Beethoven  said  '  Boh  ! '  to  us),  which  might  pass  ^r 
the  moment  in  a  musical  symposium,  but  are  in  very  bad 
literary  taste,  and  suggest  an  element  of  vulgarity  in  the 
music  which  certainly  does  not  exist ;  and  when  the  author, 
seeking  for  a  reason  for  all  this  outbreak  of  musical  high 
spirits,  admits  that '  it  is  exceedingly  hazardous  to  attempt 
'  to  connect  Beethoven's  music  wi^  the  simultaneous  events 
'  of  his  life,'  one  is  inclined  to  ask  why  he  did  not  find  that 
ODt  before,  and  what  else  he  has  been  attempting  to  do  in 
many  previous  pages  of  his  volume. 

Concerning  the  massive  and  colossal  movement  which 
opens  the  Ninth  Symphony  it  is  diflScuIt  to  speak  with 
precise  discrimination.  In  no  composition,  perhaps,  has 
Beethoven  shown  such  sustained  grandeur  and  elevation  of 
style,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  rather  eccentric  and 
certainly  not  happy  device  of  anticipating  the  real  subject 
by  the  weak  and  uninteresting  tentative  passage,  as  it  may 
be  called,  which  mystifies  the  hearer  at  the  opening.  This 
is  one  of  the  eccentricities  by  which  Beethoven  sometimes 
vexes  us  unexpectedly  in  some  of  bis  greatest  works.  How 
far  grander  and  more  impressive  would  have  been  the  im- 
mediate starting  ofiT  with  the  brood  and  powerful  unison 
passage  which  forms  the  real  theme  of  the  movement !  And 
yet  the  modem  Beethoven  critics  would  persuade  us  that 
this  preliminary  passage  is  an  added  beauty,  simply  because 
it  is  there.  But,  with  all  the  elevated  style  of  the  composi- 
tion when  it  fairly  commences,  the  earnest  tone  which 
pervades  it,  the  breadth  of  phrasing  (especially  shown  in 
the  wide-spaced  intervals  constantly  employed  in  the  bass), 
and  the  amount  of  interesting  and  highly  finished  detail  in 
the  orchestration,  there  seems  to  be  a  want  of  spontaneity 
and  charm  about  it  in  comparison  with  many  of  the  com- 
poser's earlier  works ;  it  has  not  that  indefinable  magic  of 
beauty  which  we  find  in  so  many  of  its  predecessors ;  we 
seem  able  to  analyse  its  effect ;  it  is  the  music  of  determina- 
tiun  rather  than  of  inspiration.  Of  the  sckeno  we  have 
already  spoken.     As  to  the  adagio,  which  takes  the  peculiar 
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form  of  an  inetrumental  8ong  with  iDstrnmentril  symphonies 
(for  that  ia  the  real  definition  of  it),  words  can  hardly  do 
jnetice  to  its  beauty.  It  is  true  that  in  an  eesthetic  sense 
it  is  not  quite  so  perfect  and  rounded  in  form  as  some 
others  of  the  slow  movements.  It  is  somewhat  discursive; 
but  it  grown  in  beauty  as  it  proceeds,  and  the  new  melody 
introduced  at  the  change  of  time  to  andanie  is  one  of  the 
most  wonderfiil  in  all  music :  it  is  as  if  the  whole  sadness 
and  longing  of  humanity — the  lacryvKs  rentm — were 
summed  up  in  it.  It  is  with  the  finale  that  we  have  to 
drop  into  the  questioning  mood  a^in.  The  theme  to  which 
the  first  verses  of  Schiller's  ode  are  set  is  indeed  a  golden 
and  immortal  melody,  such  as  once  heard  can  never  be 
forgotten.  But  in  the  prelude  to  it  Beethoven  has  become 
materialistic  again.  The  crashing  discords  which  precede 
both  the  instrumental  introdnction  and  the  subsequent  vocal 
portion  of  the  movement  are  obviously  discords  of  set  pur- 
pose, introduced  in  order  to  contrast  with  the  *joy'  which 
is  to  follow,  and  the  rebuke  of  the  bass  solo,  '  Friends,  not 
'  these  tones,'  &c.  j  but  this  employment  of  music  involves  a 
perfectly  false  (esthetic.  It  is  the  employment  of  sounds 
which  are  literally  and  materially  harsh,  instead  of  the 
symbolising  of  harshness  by  the  legitimate  use  of  musical 
expression.  The  conversational  recitative  passages  for  the 
ba^s,  in  which  they  seem  to  comment  on  the  themes 
offered  to  them,  form  a  piquant  piece  of  musical  humour, 
bnt  it  ha^  been  much  overrated;  it  is  hardly  a  kind  of 
device  in  keeping  with  a  great  and  serious  work  of  art,  and 
it  is,  moreover,  of  a  kind  which  becomes  less  effective  the 
more  one  becomes  familiarised  with  it.  In  the  subsequent 
developement  of  the  music  the  composer  seems  to  have  lost 
bis  artistic  balance  altogether,  and  the  expression  of  Fanny 
Mendelssohn  when  she  first  heard  the  symphony,  which  is 
quoted  by  Sir  G.  Grove :  '  A  gigantic  tragedy  with  a  con- 
'  elusion  meant  to  be  dithyrambic,  bnt  falling  from  its 
'  height  into  the  opposite  extreme — into  burlesque,'  is  no 
more  than  the  truth,  however  harsh  the  words  may  seem ; 
and  many  people  who  hear  it  even  now  in  their  own  hearts 
feel  the  same,  if  they  would  say  the  truth. 

With  this  result  we  feel  convinced  that  the  composer's 
sad  affliction  of  deafness  had  something  to  do.  However  a 
great  composer  may  hear  music  with  the  ear  of  the  mind, 
the  bodily  ear  counts  for  something  in  the  matter  also,  and 
we  are  convinced  that  if  Beethoven  had  still  possessed  his 
bodily  &culty  of  hearing,  he  would  not  have  written  those 
'  crashes '   at   the   commencement   of  the  finale,  nor  the 
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absurd  grants  for  the  coatrafagotto  which  introdace  the 
inarch,  nor  the  nois;  and  screaming  passages  through 
which  the  chorus  hare  to  scramble  later  on.  Some  part  of 
the  misfortune,  howeyer,  is  to  be  attribnted  to  an  inherent 
excitability  of  temperament,  which  increased  as  Beethoven 
advanced  in  life,  and  which  led  him  to  exaggerate  the 
climax  of  a  composition  to  a  degree  totally  at  variance  with 
true  artistic  balance,  and  even  with  the  musical  dignity  of 
the  subject  treated.  We  see  this  tendency  even  in  earlier 
works,  which  are  otherwise  sound  and  symmetrical  enoagh  in 
form.  We  see  it  in  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Hallelujah ' 
from  the  '  Mount  of  Olives,'  which  begins  as  one  of  the 
moat  sublime  of  choruses,  and  ends  like  an  opera  overture ; 
in  the  presto  at  the  end  of  the  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
which  brings  the  composition  to  what  is  called  a  '  brilliant 

*  close,'  but  at  the  expense  of  the  grandeur  and  dignity  which 
have  characterised  it  up  to  that  point  j  or  (to  come  to  later 
works)  in  the  preato  which  winds  up  the  '  Gloria  in  Excelsis  * 
of  the  Mass  in  D,  with  the  hysterical  shouts  of  '  Gloria '  at 
the  close;  in  the  extravagances  of  the  'Et  vitam  venturi' 
chorus  in  the  same  work  *  ;  and,  last  of  all,  and  most  pro- 
minently, in  the  finale  which  in  the  Ninth  Symphony  forms 
such  an  nnfortunate  anti-climax  to  an  otherwise  great  and 
sublime  composition.     And  if  the  reader  be  told  that  this  is 

*  flat  blasphemy  as  ever  was  committed,'  we  would  exhort 
him  to  have  the  courage  to  think  for  himself  instead  of 
following  the  fashions  of  musical  critics ;  to  remember  that 
indiscriminate  worship  is  a  poor  homage  to  pay  to  genius, 
creditable  neither  to  the  genius  nor  to  the  worshipper,  and 
that  one  may  bow  the  head  before  Michelangelo's  figure 
on  the  Medici  tomb  without  therefore  thinking  the  Christ 
of  the '  Last  Judgement '  an  ideal  portrayal  of  the  Saviour ; 
and,  finally,  to  be  grateful  to  Sir  Geoi^e  Grove  for  his  facts 
about  Beethoven's  symphonies  without  accepting  hia  fancies. 


*  The  manlier  in  which  thia  ccloBsal,  but  most  unequal  and 
tantalising,  work  is  run  after  now  ie  a  curiouB  instance  of  the  influence 
of  fasbioD  in  musical  taste.  Like  the  '  Passion- musik' of  Bach,  the  Mass 
in  D  has  become  a  kind  of  popular  idol,  to  the  entire  ezcluaion  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  composer's  more  simple,  but  much  more  beautiful, 
Mass  in  C,  mainly  because  it  is  a  late  work  of  the  composer,  and  is  very 
big  and  very  difficult.  We  should  say  unhesitatinglj  that  there  is  not  a 
movemeiit  in  the  Mass  in  D  equal  to  the  '  Quoniam  '  of  the  Mass  in  C, 
with  its  broad  and  perfectly  balanced  style  and  essentiallj  vocal  or 
'  singable '  character ;  and  yet  the  public  who  run  afl«r  the  later  work 
know  nothing  of  the  earlier  one,  and  many  are  baldly  even  aware  of 
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'  Senato  III.,  Segreto ' : — namely,  Vol.  II.  Gio.  Carlo 
Scaramelli,  Segretario,  1603;  Vol.  III.  Pietro  Duodo, 
Nicolo  Molin,  Amb'',  160*;  Vol.  VIII.  Marc.  Ant. 
Correr,  Francesco  Contarini,  Amb"^,  1609;  Vol.  IX. 
Idem,  1610 ;  Vol.  X.  Marc.  Ant.  Correr,  Antonio 
Foscarini,  Amb'',  1611;  Vol.  XI.  Ant.  Foscarini, 
Amb",  16J2;  Vol.  XII.  Idem,  1613;  Vol.  XIIL 
Idem,  1614 ;  Vol.  XIV.  Idem,  1615  ;  Vol.  XV.  Antonio 
Foscarini,  K',  et  Gregorio  Barbarigo,  Amb''',  1615. 

TThtil  recently,  our  best  authority  for  Lady  Arabella 
Stnart  has  been  the  biography  which  Miss  Cooper 
pnblished  close  upon  thurty  years  ago.  Miss  Cooper,  how- 
ever, with  some  justice,  complains  in  her  preface  of  having 
been  prevented  from  using  many  MSS.  in  family  muniment 
rooms;  but  the  times  have  now  changed,  private  archives  and 
collections  have  become  generally  attainable,  and  after  the 
lapse  of  a  third  of  a  century  a  new  work  on  this  most 
unfortunate  princess  of  the  luckless  house  of  Stuart  was 
certainly  called  for.  Mrs.  Murray-Smith  has  done  us  this 
good  service,  and  in  her  recent  work,  having  had  access 
notably  to  the  Cecil  Papers,  besides  other  MS.  records,  she 
has  been  able  to  set  in  their  true  light  for  the  first  time 
many  important  incidents,  and  fill  in  details  of  the  biography 
which  Miss  Cooper  had  perforce  left  blank.  On  some  points, 
nevertheless,  the  new  volumes  still  fail  to  afford  na  full  ex- 
planation, and  hence  it  will  be  found  worth  our  while  to 
examine  the  Despatches  of  the  Venetian  Envoys  who  resided 
in  London  during  the  years  when  Arabella  Stuart  played  a 
somewhat  prominent  part  in  English  history.  The  Venetian 
Dispaeci  of  this  epoch  have  not  yet  been  published  either  in 
Italian  or  in  any  translation,  for  the  latest  volume  of  the 
'  Calendars  of  State  Papers :  Venetian,'  which  Mr.  Horatio 
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Brown  is  so  ably  editing,  only  brings  the  student  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish  Armada ;  but  the  original  despatches 
are  preserved  among  the  Archives  at  the  '  Frari,'  in  Venice, 
where,  thanks  to  the  liberality  of  the  Italian  Government, 
they  may  be  consnlted  by  any  who  take  an  interest  in  these 
matters. 

During  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Kepublic  of  Venice 
kept  no  envoy  in  England  until  the  very  lost  year  of  the 
Queen's  life,  when,  in  order  to  seek  redress  for  the  acta  of 
English  pirates.  Secretary  Scaramelli  was  despatched  to 
London.  He  reached  England  in  February,  1603,  and 
obtained  one  interview  with  the  Qneen  at  Richmond,  before 
her  death,  March  24,  O.S.  On  the  accession  of  James,  the 
Doge  sent  two  ambassadors,  the  Most  Illustrious  Duodo 
and  the  Most  Illustrious  Molin,  on  special  embassy  of  con- 
gratulation, and  from  this  date  onwards  one  or  two  envoys 
continued  to  represent  the  Serene  fiepublic  at  the  English 
Court.  In  regard  to  the  events  of  the  life  of  Arabella 
Stuart  we,  therefore,  have  an  uninterrupted  saccession  of 
contemporary  despatches  from  the  beginning  of  1603  down 
to  1615,  when,  in  October,  Arabella  closed  her  unhappy  life 
a  prisoner  in  the  Tower. 

Precisely  five  weeks  before  the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
Secretary  Scaramelli  penned  a  despatch  (dated  February  27, 
1603)  to  the  Doge  in  order  to  explain  to  his  Serenity  the 
exact  lineage  of  the  various  pretenders  who  might  shortly 
lay  claim  to  the  English  crown.  He  names  four  possible 
claimants  to  the  crown,  but  adds  that  it  is  luost  difficult  to 
obtain  certain  information  on  this  subject,  '  seeing  that  it  ia 
'  a  matter  above  all  others  to  be  avoided  in  conversation,  and 
'  this  under  pain  of  high  treason.'  The  Secretary  b^ns 
by  reminding  the  Doge  bow  King  Henry  VIII.  had  been  the 
husband  of  seven  wives,  all  of  whom,  except  the  first,  he  had 
espoused  '  a  mode  suo '  after  breaking  with  the  Church 
of  Rome.  The  number  seven  ia  reached  by  counting 
Lisabetta  Polontia,  Elizabeth  Blunt,  the  mother  of  Henry 
Duke  of  Richmond,  as  one  of  Heni7'8  lawful  wives,  doubtless 
because  at  one  time  it  seemed  likely  that  her  son — whom 
Scaramelli  calls  by  his  second  title,  Duke  of  '  Somer,'  a 
mistake  for  Somerset — would  gain  a  place  in  the  line  of 
succession.  The  Duke,  however,  as  the  Venetian  Secretary 
remarks,  had  died  (in  1636)  before  his  father,  and  without 
leaving  issue,  neither  had  the  legitimate  children  of 
Henry  VIII.,  to  wit,  Edward  VI.  and  Queen  Mary,  left  aur- 

'iug  desccndautu,  and  Queen  EHzabetli  being  in  a  like  ca«e. 
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Scaramelli  then  takes  up  the  lines  of  descent  from  the  two 
sisters  of  Henry  VIII. — that  is.  Queen  Uargaret  of  Scotland, 
who  had  married,  secondly,  the  Earl  of  Angus,  and  Mary, 
the  widow  of  Lonie  XI.  of  France,  who  had  married  Charles 
Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk.  It  is  then  explained  that  the 
descendants  of  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland  were  two — 
James  VI.,  the  present  King  of  that  country,  and  Arabella 
Stuart,  his  first  cousin,  since  her  father,  Charles  Lennox, 
had  been  the  younger  brother  of  the  unfortunate  Darnley. 

Scaramelli  passes  next  to  the  heirs  of  Mary,  the  younger 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  called  the  Suffolk  line,  since  these 
were  the  descendants  of  her  second  marriage.  This  line 
was  now  represented  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  in  right 
of  his  late  wife  Katharine,  sister  of  Lady  Jane  Grey,  might 
set  up  a  claim  for  himself  and  his  sons,  more  especially 
through  the  prorieions  of  the  will  left  by  Henry  VIII,,  which 
was  to  the  effect  that,  iu  ilcfanlt  of  the  King's  issue,  the 
crown  should  descend  to  the  children  of  his  younger  sister 
Mary — the  express  intention  of  Henry  being  to  exclude  the 
Scottish  line.  Of  the  children  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  and 
Katharine  Grey  (whose  mother  was  daughter  of  Mary, 
Duchess  of  Suffolk)  more  will  be  related  in  the  sequel ;  ful 
that  need  now  be  remarked  is  that  this  Suffolk  claim  was, 
as  Scaramelli  puts  it,  'of  do  great  moment,  by  reason  of 
'  illegitimacy,  for  Katharine  had  been  married  to  Edward 
'  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  secretly  and  illegally.' 

The  fomth  possible  pretender  to  the  throne,  mentioned  by 
Scaramelli,  was  a  descendant  of  the  White  Rose — namely,  the 
fourth  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  whose  mother,  Katharine,  was 
daughter  of  Lord  Montague,  the  elder  brother  of  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  hence  a  great-grand-daughter  of  the  Dnke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward  IV.  The  Secretory  states  that 
Huntingdon,  though  now  liTing  in  retirement  with  his  only 
grandson,  was  held  in  much  esteem  by  the  nobility,  among 
whom  he  could  count  many  connections ;  the  Earl  was 
further  greatly  beloved  of  the  common  people,  especially  the 
citizens  of  London,  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  he 
would  in  due  seaaon  be  one  of  the  first  to  lay  claim  to  the 
succession,  however  fruitless  this  act  would  certainly  prove 
in  the  result. 

The  despatch  from  which  the  foregoing  extracts  have  been 
made  contains  some  information  about  Aral>ella  Stuart 
which  will  probably  solve  one  of  the  minor  problems  which 
have  puzzled  her  biographers,  hut  it  may  be  as  well  first  to 
recapitulate  the  chief  incidents  of  her  life  about  which  there 
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can  be  no  dispute.  It  vnll  be  remembered  that  Arabella 
was  the  only  child  of  Charles  Stoart,  Earl  of  Lennox, 
younger  brother  {by  eleven  years)  of  Damley.  She  was 
therefore  niece  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  first  cousin  of 
King  James.  Arabella  was  bom  in  1575;  when  the  child 
was  two  years  old  her  father  died,  and  at  the  ^e  of  seren 
she  lost  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Cavendish,  being  thus  left  to 
the  care  of  her  grandmother,  that  redoubtable  dame  the 
Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  commonly  known  as  '  Bess  of 
*  Hardwick,'  whose  second  husband  had  been  the  father  of 
Elizabeth  Cavendish  aforesaid.  The  child  Arabella  was 
brought  up  chiefiy  at  Hardwick  Hall,  Derbyshire,  and  at  no 
great  distance  from  here,  either  at  Sheffield  or  at  Chata- 
worth,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  her  aunt,  was  kept  prisoner,  in 
the  custody  of  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  After  the  execution 
of  the  Scottish  Qaeen  in  1587,  Arabella,  a  child  of  twelve, 
was  taken  to  court  and  treated  with  some  iiiYoar  by  Elizabeth, 
who  thus  brought  her  forward  as  a  sort  of  foil  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  James.  Elizabeth,  however,  as  time  went  on, 
became  jealous  of  her  possible  successor,  and  Arabella,  being 
suddenly  sent  back  to  Hardwick  Hall,  was  kept  there  almost 
as  a  State  prisoner  during  the  last  ten  years  of  the  Queen's 
reign.  The  following  is  the  account  which  ScaramelU  gives 
in  the  despatch  ^m  which  we  have  already  extracted  the 
paragraphs  relating  to  the  succession  : — 

'  Arabella,*  who  was  bom  in  England,  is  now  in  her  twenty-eighth 
year,  a  woman  of  great  bean^  and  of  rare  qualities,  being  poweesed  of 
many  talents,  among  the  rest  able  to  speak  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
and  Italian,  all  in  addition  to  her  mother  tongue — English.  She  is 
further  of  great  nobility  of  mind,  having  ever  steadfastly  nourished 
the  opinion  that  she  must  succeed  to  the  crown.  This  princeas  has 
always  lived  far  dialaot  from  London,  under  the  care  of  Protestant 
governors  and  goveraeaaes,  and  for  this  reason  is  of  that  faith.  Now, 
some  fourteen  years  ago,  the  Queen  caused  Arabella  to  be  brought  to 
the  Court,  inleuding  to  keep  the  maiden  there  as  one  of  ber  laJies ; 
but  Arabella,  though  at  that  time  still  almost  a  child,  showed  micfa 
haughtiness  of  demeanour  that  only  the  6rat  place  could  satisfy  her  pre- 
tensions, and,  on  a  certain  day  when  going  to  chapel,  ahe  of  her  uwn 
accord  took  the  precedence  of  all  other  priuceaeee  who  were  following 
her  Majesty,  refusing  to  give  way,  although  several  times  admonished 
thereto  by  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies — asserting  that  this  was  the 
least  place  that  could  now,  God  willing,  be  given  to  her.  Upon  which 
the  Queen,  becoming  wroth,  had  hor  sent  back  to  live  in  private 

"  The  name  is  invariably  spelt  ArhtQa  in  the  despatches  written  by 
Soaramelli,  as  was  the  custom  of  the  lime.  Ambasndor  Fo^oarini,  Jn 
1615,  on  one  occasion  wiiiet  Herbtlla.  mji^r  w  ,  CiOOqIc 
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stadon,  and,. neither  at  the  leave-taking  nor  since,  would  her  Majes^ 
ever  be  penuaded  to  see  her.' 

The  biographers  relate  how,  during  the  last  year  of  the 
life  of  Qaeen  Elizabeth,  Lady  Arabella  had  been  giving 
everybody  infinite  trouble  by  her  love  affairs ;  though  who 
the  person  was  on  whom  she  had  fixed  her  affections  is  a 
point  that  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained.  Mrs. 
MoTTajr-Smith  has  for  the  first  time  published  the  numeroua 
letters  of  this  period,  but  this  '  mysterious  episode  '  is  still 
only  partially  cleared  up.  More  than  once  Uie  Queen  sent 
Sir  H.  Broanker  down  to  Hardwick  to  examine  into  the 
matter,  but  Arabella  became  hysterical  when  pressed  on 
the  subject,  wrote  numberless  long  and  silly  letters  to 
Brounker  when  he  had  again  departed  for  London,  and  pro- 
tested that  she  could  and  would  reveal  the  secret  of  her 
love  to  the  Queen  only,  and  in  person.  Elizabeth,  however, 
absolutely  declined  to  grant  her  an  interview.  From  various 
hints  in  the  contemporary  letters,  it  has  hitherto  been 
supposed  that  the  person  to  whom  in  1602  Arabella  had 
secretly  eng^ed  herself  was  that  very  William  Seymour 
whom,  eight  years  later,  she  married,  thuogh  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  supposition  is,  on  the  face  of  il^  absurd, 
since  William  Seymour  in  1602  was  a  boy  of  fifteen. 
Scaramelli  solves  this  small  mystery  by  stating  that  it  was 
Thomas  Seymour,  uncle  of  William,  to  whom  Arabella  was 
now  engaged ;  but  before  quoting  the  words  of  the  despatch, 
it  may  be  well  to  recall  a  few  of  the  facts  relating  to  the 
Seymour  famUy,  which  gave  the  importance  of  a  State  secret 
to  this  love  afTair  of  Arabella  Stuart. 

Queen  Mary  of  England  had  inaugurated  her  unhappy 
reign  by  beheading  Lady  Jane  Grey,  whose  claims  to  the 
succession  then  passed  to  her  only  sister  Katharine.  Jane 
and  Katharine,  it  will  be  remembered,  were  the  grand- 
daughters and  co-heiresses  of  Mary,  Duchess  of  SuSb&,  the 
younger  and  favourite  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  whose  claims 
to  the  succession  Henry  had  by  bis  will  set  above  those  of 
his  elder  but  hated  sister,  Queen  Margaret  of  Scotland. 
Hence  it  followed  that  when  Elizabeth  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  Katharine  Grey  became  heiress  presumptive  by 
Henry  YIII.'s  will.  As  already  mentioned,  Katharine,  in 
1560,  secretly  married  Edward  Earl  of  Hertford  (son  of  the 
Protector  Somerset),  and  the  marriage  being  discovered, 
Elizabeth  promptly  committed  the  lovers  to  the  Tower. 
Here  Katharine  bore  her  husband  two  sons,  Edward  Lord 
Beauchamp  iu  1561,  and  Thomas  Seymour,  bom  in  1563. 

l„g,t,7i.-JM,COOl^lL' 
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The  CominiBBioD,  however,  appointed  by  the  Qneen  to 
examme  into  the  matter,  declared  that,  in  spite  of  all  Hert- 
ford and  Katharine  could  bring  forward  to  the  contrary,  no 
marriage  had  really  taken  place,  and  that  conaeqaently  the 
children  were  illegitimate.  The  facts  of  the  case  were  that 
the  only  witness,  Jane,  sister  of  Lord  Hertford,  was  then 
dead,  and  that  the  parson  who  had  performed  the  ceremony 
was  not  forthcoming.  After  eight  years  of  imprisonment 
in  the  Tower,  Katharine  died,  and  the  Earl  subseqaently 
obtaining  his  release,  had  striTen,  on  more  than  one  occasion 
(namely  in  1580,  1588,  and  1589,  by  deeds  drawn  up  before 
a  notary-public),  to  establish  the  legitimacy  of  his  two  sons 
Edward  and  Thomas.  Edward  Lord  Beauchamp,  the  elder 
of  the  two,  had  married  in  1 585,  and  it  was  to  his  second  son 
William,  born  in  1587,  that  the  scandal  about  Arabella  in 
1602  has  hitherto  been  supposed  to  allude.  This,  however, 
is  now  fully  disproved  by  the  despatch  which  Scaramelli 
wrote  on  February  27,  1603.  The  paragraph  begins  by  a 
summary  record  of  the  descendants  of  Mary  Duchess  of 
Suffolk,  explaining  that  Katharine,  who  toot  secretly  for  her 
husband  '  Edoardo  Semer,  Conte  di  Erfort '  had  two  sons, 
'  Thomaso  et  Edoardo  Semer,  Conti  di  Arbic  '  (which  latter 
title,  in  the  mouth  of  a  Venetian,  donbtless  represented  the 
Barony  of  Hache,  which  had  been  conferred  on  the  Protector 
Somerset),  and  the  despatch  then  continues  as  follows : — 

'  The  Queen  is  now  much  disturbed  by  the  newa  of  an  attempted 
night  on  the  part  of  Arabella  from  the  custle  where  she  has  been  made 
to  live  [Hardwick  Hall],  it  being  rumoured  that  on  more  than  one 
hand  proposals  of  marriage  have  been  made  to  her;  ftirther,  it  ia 
generally  Raid,  and  such  may  well  he  the  fact,  that  she  has  a  great 
preference  for  that  same  Thomas  Seymour  whom  1  have  more  partion- 
jarly  mentioned  above  aa  being  the  son  of  Katharine  Sn&blk  and  of 
Edward  Seymour,  Earl  of  Hertford,  the  eud  Thomas  being  of  an  age 
suitable  to  hers,  and  of  most  rare  excellence  in  both  body  and  mind. 
For  mere  suspicion,  however,  in  so  jealous  a  matter,  the  Queen,  so 
luug  as  Thomas  Seymour  keepu  out  ol'  the  way,  is  nut  anxious  to  show 
any  extreme  rigour.  Hence,  fearing  either  that  tumults  should  be 
raised  among  the  people,  or  made  anxious  by  some  other  unknown 
cause,  all  that  her  Majesty  has  as  yet  done  in  secretly  to  order  the 
doubling  of  the  guards  round  the  castle  [of  Hardwick]  aforesaid. 
This  is  situated  some  fifty  miles  from  London,  and  here  the  unfor- 
tunate lady  has  now  lived  for  many  years,  not  exactly  as  a  prisoner, 
but,  so  to  speak,  buried  alive  by  what  was  her  own  act  and  will.' 

It  may  be  worth  while  here  to  note  that  already  during 
the  preceding  year,  the  Jesuit,  Father  Rivers,  writing  (on 
July  26,  160^)  to  his  friends  on  the  Continent,  reports  that 
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'  Bome  hare  an  inteDtion  to  marr;  the  Earl  of  Hertford's 

*  second  BOD  with  Arabella,'  and  this,  since  the  Jesnita 
(whatever  their  other  failiogs)  were  generally  reputed  to  be 
vary  exact  ia  their  information,  certainly  tends  to  confirm 
the  accoont  given  by  Scaramelli,  that  it  was  Thomas  Seymour 
(and  not  the  boy  William)  with  whom  Arabella  was  now 
engaged  in  an  intrigue.  Connected  with  her  attempt  to 
escape  from  Hardwick  and  the  guardianship  of  her  grand- 
mother, the  Dowager  Countess,  is  the  story  of  the  suicide  of 
John  Starkey,  at  one  time  tutor  to  Arabella,  who  had 
promised  him  the  post  of  her  chaplain.  He  had,  it  appears, 
fallen  in  love  with  his  former  pupil ;  but  the  details  of  the 
incident,  about  which  there  is  still  some  mystery,  may  best 
be  read  in  the  letters  which  Mrs.  Murray-Smith  has  now 
published  for  the  first  time.  Scaramelli  refers  to  the  matter 
in  the  following  paragraph,  which  occurs  in  the  next  weekly 
despatch,  that  of  Thursday,  March  6  (O.S.  Febraary  24). 

'  la  the  booae  of  the  Lady  ArabelU  the  body  of  one  of  her  chaplama 
has  been  found  with  hia  throat  cut.  This  man,  who  had  been  her 
tutor,  and  who  waa  also  the  most  iniimaUi  person  of  those  about  her, 
IB  generally  believed  to  hare  taken  hia  own  life,  having  on  hia  con- 
ecience  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  plots.  But  it  seems  that  her 
Majesty  will  not  at  present  move  f\irther  in  this  matter,  although  she 
holds  in  her  hand  many  intercepted  letters  of  the  said  Lady  Arabella 
which  ar«  deemed  to  be  of  great  importance.' 

A  week  later  (March  IS,  O.S.  March  3)  Scaramelli  writes 
that  *  the  marriage  of  the  Lady  Arat>eUa  is  now  every  day 

*  spoken  of  more  freely,'  adding  he  bears  that  both  the  King 
of  France  and  the  King  of  Spain  are  favourably  inclined  U> 
this  match,  hoping  that,  her  claims  to  the  throne  being  thus 
united  with  those  of  the  Suffolk  branch,  Arabella  would 
certainly  succeed  Elizabeth,  and  so  prevent  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland  from  being  united  under  a  single 
sovereign ;  a  state  of  things  that  neither  France  nor  Spain 
could  contemplate  with  satisfaction. 

The  next  despatch  (March  20,  O.S.  March  10)  gives  the 
news  of  tbe  death  of  the  Countess  of  Nottingham,  and  of 
the  subsequent  illness  of  the  Queen.  But  the  true  cause  of 
the  illness  of  Elizabeth  Scaramelli  considers  '  to  be  the 

*  anger  suffered  by  her  Majesty  at  the  doings  of  the  Lady 

*  Arabella.'     He  continues  :— 

'  Affairs  with  the  latter  have  come  to  such  a  pass  that  this  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Hertford,  to  whom  she  is  said  to  have  promised  herself  in 
marriage,  having  suddenly  disappeared,  xnd  being  no  more  to  be 
beard  of,  the  Lady  Arabella  has  now  been  taken  out  of  the  custody  of 
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her  grandmother,  the  Dowager  Counteaa  of  Shrewabnry,  and  lodged  in 
tfaat  same  caatle  where  Queen  Mary  of  England  did  nt  one  time  keep 
her  taster  Elizabeth,  the  present  Qneen,  a  prisoner.' 

Hatfield  18  presumably  the  place  indicated,  where  Elizabeth 
had  lired  during  the  last  three  years  of  her  sister's  reign. 
But  neither  this  place  nor  Woodstock  (where  Qaeen  Mary 
had  sent  her  sister  on  releasing  her  from  the  Tower]  would 
appear  ever  to  have  been  tenanted  by  Arabella,  who,  according 
to  the  information  given  by  Mrs.  Murray-Smith,  was  placed 
under  the  care  of  her  kinsman,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  at  Wrest 
House,  during  these  last  few  weeks  of  the  life  of  Elizabeth. 
Dr.  Lingard,  on  the  other  band,  says  that  Cecil  sent  her  to 
Sheriff  Hatton ;  the  place,  however,  is  unimportant,  the 
&ct  that  Arabella  was  kept  out  of  possible  mischief,  till  the 
succession  was  settled,  being  the  only  point  of  interest. 

The  envoy  nest  relates  how  Elizabeth,  wishing  to  prevent 
news  of  her  own  illness  and  of  the  anno3'ing  behaviour  of 
Lady  Arabella  from  getting  abroad,  had  suddenly  ordered  the 
ports  to  be  closed,  by  the  which  measure  letters  and  persona 
going  over  sea  would  have  been  stopped  j  but  the  orders, 
Scaramelli  adds,  had  come  down  too  late,  and,  the  mails 
having  already  gone,  the  matter  was  allowed  to  drop.  The 
despatch  continues  in  cypher,  and,  as  this  paragraph  serves 
to  explain  the  letter  of  the  following  week,  it  may  with 
advantage  be  given  in  lieu  of  a  prefatory  note : — 

'  All  men,  however,  are  now  in  a  state  of  suroense,  but  those  who 
belong  to  the  faction  of  the  King  of  Scots,  and  have  the  power  of 
exciting  the  popular  compassion  for  Arabella,  are  now  on  the  contrary 
occupied  in  spreading  rumours  de&matory  to  her  good  name,  both  as 
regards  the  past  and  the  present  time.' 

The  next  weekly  despatch  begins  likewise  in  cypher,  and 
with  the  following  paragraph : — 

•  Marob  27  [Thnrsday  17th,  O.S.],  1603. 

'  Most  Serene  Prince, — The  agent  o£  the  King  of  Scotland,  who  ib 
residing  at  this  Court  in  much  privacy — his  chief  object  being  to  gain 
the  Lords  of  the  Council  and  others  for  his  King,  labouring  in  such 
wise  00  the  one  hand  that,  while  he  obtains  the  goodwill  of  these,  he 
shall  not  on  this  very  account  fkll  under  the  mistrust  of  the  other  side 
— has  of  late  been  compaeuog  to  bring  it  about  that  the  Lady  Arabella 
be  no  longer  prevented  from  carrying  her  marriage  into  effect.  In 
concert  with  those  of  his  friends  in  the  Council,  he  acte  thus  because 
they  deem  Arabella  to  have  lost  her  good  name  [pudicizia],  it 
bting  now  publicly  said  at  Court  that  she  baa  already  received  a  verbal 
permission  to  marry ;  and  further  they  hold  that  [the  son  of]  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  is  infamed  on  the  score  of  illegitimacy.  This  Duunam, 
thus  couBUmmated,  would  stand  in  defiance  of  that  ancient  Jaw  of  Ae 
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kingdom,  which  provides  that  do  od«  of  the  blood-roynl  may  marry, 
under  pain  of  capital  punishment,  without  the  consent  of  the  Sovereign. 
The  Scottish  agent,  in  acting  as  he  now  does,  doubtlesH  is  urged  thereto 
by  certun  persons  here,  beiag  also  sure  of  the  approval  o£  the  King, 
hts  roaeKr.' 

This  Machiavellian  policy  of  deiaming  any  possible  rival 
was  eminently  anccessfnl  in  the  resnlt.  The  '  ancient  law  ' 
which  Scaramelli  refers  to  is  dojibtless  the  Act  passed  by 
Henry  YIII.  in  1536,  when  Lord  Thomas  Howard  had  ven- 
tored  secretly  to  betroth  himself  to  Margaret  Donglas,  niece 
of  Henry,  and  who,  by  her  subsequent  marriage  to  the  Earl 
of  Lennox,  became  the  grandmother  of  Lady  Arabella.  This 
Act  (of  which  Miss  Cooper  gives  an  abstract)  made  any  such 
marriage,  without  the  license  of  the  King  in  writing  under 
his  Great  Seal,  high  treason. 

On  this  same  Thursday  Scaramelli  wrote  a  second  despatch, 
describing  at  great  length  all  Ihat  he  could  learn  of  the  ill- 
ness  of  the  Queen, '  which  continues  to  gain  ground,'  adding 
that  Elizabeth  '  sits  brooding  over  the  a&ir  of  the  Lady 
'  Arabella,  who  now  is,  or  feigns  to  be,  half  mad.*  Events 
followed  one  another  rapidly.  The  Queen  died  on  the  early 
morning  of  April  3  (O.S.  March  24),  and  on  that  same  day 
Scaramelli  repeats  the  information  that  the  council  '  have 
'  put  the  Lady  Arabella  under  safe  custody — it  being  held 

*  that  she,  by  her  actions,  has  been  the  true  cause  of  the 
'  death  of  the  Qneen.'  On  Monday,  April  7  (O.S.  March  28), 
after  informing  the  D<^e  that  'King  James  the  First  of 
'  England  and  Sixth  of  Scotland '  had  been  proclaimed  on 
the  4tfa  (the  day  after  the  death  of  the  Queen),  Scaramelli 
continues,  *  the  followers  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  of  the  Earl 

*  of  Hertford,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  not  knowing 
'  to  whom  to  turn,  have  all  remained  quiet.  Not  one  of 
'  them,  however,  has  been  brought  to  set  his  signature  to 
'  the  Proclamation.'  At  the  close  of  the  despatch  a  para- 
graph is  added,  stating  that '  yesterday  and  to-day  news  is 
'  come  that  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  at  first  was  nowhere 

*  to  be  found,  has  now  appeared  in  the  west  country  near 
<  the  sea-coast,  and  is  there  making  levies  of  foot  and  horse, 
'  with  a  view  of  proclaiming  himself  king,  not  only  by 
'  reason  of  his  own  rights  to  the  throne,  but  also  on  account 
'  of  those  of  the  Lady  Arabella.'  This  piece  of  news,  how- 
ever, proved  to  be  a  false  alarm ;  Hertford  was  far  too 
cautious  to  risk  his  head  for  the  sake  of  Arabella  and  her 
claims,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week — on  Saturday,  April  12 
(O.S.  April  2) — Scaramelli  writes  as  follows : 
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'  It  is  now  generally  believed  that  tlip  Earl  of  Hertford  has  tiroiigli- 
out  been  acting  at  the  instigation  of  France,  and  the  Ambassador  of 
his  Most  Christian  Majesty  has  been  put  to  great  travail  therein.  Of 
late,  however,  the  authority  and  power  of  the  majority  in  the  country 
have  crushed  down  all  opposition,  and  rumours  of  tumult  are  no  longer 
rife,  it  being  even  affirmed  that  the  old  Earl  of  Hertlbrd,  who  is  the 
&ther  of  the  young  pretender,  though  he  be  very  lame,  hag  promised 
to  get  faim self  carried  up  to  London,  in  order  to  put  hia  name  and  that 
of  hb  son  to  the  recent  Proclamation,  provided  only  they  be  both 
pardoned.  Further,  the  Lad^  Arabella,  now  no  loiter  mad,  writes 
iiom  her  place  of  custody,  in  utmost  humility,  that  she  will  have  no 
other  husband,  no  other  state,  and  no  other  life  than  that  which  King 
James,  her  lord  and  cousin,  shall  graciously  be  pleased  to  grant  her.' 

Matters  thus  far,  Scaramelli  contiiiaeB,  are  in  a  good  way, 
and  on  the  following  TbiirsdB.y  week,  April  24  (O.S.  April  14), 
Le  reports  :  '  It  is  now  said  that  the  King  wishes  the  Lady 
'  Arabella,  as  sole  princess  of  the  blood-royal,  to  attend 
'  the  obsequies  of  the  late  Queen,  and  these  are  fixed  for 
'  the  second  week  of  May.'  Bnt  this  intention  was  not 
carried  into  effect,  for  Arabella  herself  declined,  and,  in  the 
words  of  her  letter  (quoted  by  Mrs.  Murray-Smith),  'Sith 
'  her  access  to  the  Queen  [in  her  lifetime]  might  not  he  per- 

*  mitted,  she  would  not,  after  her  death,  be  brought  upon 
'  the  stage  for  a  pablic  spectacle.'  However,  the  first  coiieio 
of  the  new  monarch  was  now  to  enjoy  high  favour,  and  the 
Thursday  despatch  of  May  1  (O.S.April  2!)reports  that'the 

*  Lady  Arabella  has  already  been  put  at  liberty,  and  ia  to 
'  set  out  with  three  hundred  horse  to  join  the  King,'  who  at 
this  date  was  biilting  at  York  to  recover  from  the  fatigue 
incidental  to  his  journey  South  and  to  celebrate  his  Easter- 
tide. 

The  funeral  of  Queen  Elizabeth  took  place  a  fortnight 
later,  and,  Scaramelli  writes,  'the  King  refused  to  attend, 

*  and  would  not  even  allow  the  Lady  Arabella  to  be  present.' 
The  next  mention  of  her  name  in  the  despatehes  is  under 
date  of  May  28  (O.S.  May  18),  where,  after  describing  his 
first  interview  with  James  at  the  Palace  of  Greenwich,  the 
Venetian  secretary  somewhat  scandalously  continues ; 

'The  Lady  Arabella,  a  perfect  virago  of  a  woman,  came  lest  Sunday 
to  visit  the  King,  bringing  in  her  train  a  number  of  Lords  and  Ladies. 
She  was  again  moat  lovingly  received  [accartizata\  by  his  Majesty, 
and  is  now  held  in  high  favour— so  much  so,  indeed,  that  at  Court  it 
ia  beginning  to  be  said  that  should  the  Queen  happen  to  die,  this 
Arabella  would  forthwith  be  married  to  the  King  and  crowned  in  her 
place.' 

Queen  Anne  of  Denm^irk.  however,  did  not  die,  and   was, 
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apparently,  wise  enoogh  not  to  show  jealousy  of  Arabella, 
whose  favour  at  Conrt  was  atill  oa  the  increase,  although 
the  King  took  occasion  shortly  after  to  complain  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  French  AmbaBsador,  when  Elizabeth 
was  on  her  death<hed,  had  songht  to  meddle  in  the  business 
of  Arabella  and  her  claims  to  the  crown.  M.  de  Beaumont, 
thereupon,  was  full  of  excuses,  and  Scaramelli  writes,  on 
June  12  (O.S.  June  2),  that  '  he  goes  about  seelnng  to 
'  justi^  himself,  and  protesting  that  all  he  ever  said  in  her 
'  behalf — to  wit,  at  the  time  when  Arabella  was  in  trouble, 
'  and  after  the  death  of  the  Queen — was  only  what  the  duty 
'  of  every  good  Catholic  would  be^namely,  to  protect  and 
'  succour  a  lady.'  The  next  mention  of  Arabella  occurs 
more  than  two  months  later,  for  her  name  does  not  find 
place  in  the  account  of  the  coronation.  Scaramelli  begins 
his  letter  of"  August  20  (O.S.  August  10)  with  this  para- 
graph: 

'  l?he  Lady  Arabella  has  been  BummoDed  to  Court  and  givea  her 
poaitioD,  next  to  the  Queen,  as  prmceas  of  the  blood-royal.  Rooms 
have  been  asBigned  to  her  and  an  allowunce  of  diet,  also  precedence 
above  all  the  other  Ladies  of  the  Court,  and  she  has  begun  to  cany 
the  Queen's  train  when  her  Majesty  goes  to  chap<'l.  But  at  other 
times  the  Lady  Arabella  still  lives  in  much  retirement,  and  this 
naturally  does  not  happen  without  sone  mystery  being  made  over  the 
matter.' 

Nothing  further  concerning  the  doings  of  Arabella  is  to 
be  found  in  the  despatches  of  Secretary  Scaramelli  (who  was 
superseded,  in  November  J  603,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ambassa- 
dors-extraordinary, Duodo  and  Molin),  unless  it  be  for  a 
paragraph  giving  some  curious  information,  and  incidentally 
mentioning  her  name,  which  occurs  in  one  of  his  earlier 
letters— namely,  that  of  May  28  preceding.  This  paragraph 
relates  to  the  affairs  of  the  Armada  year,  1588,  and  makes  a 
statement  that  is  not,  apparently,  confirmed  by  other  sources. 
To  understand  the  allusion  it  must  be  borne  iu  mind  that 
Arabella,  ftx>m  her  earliest  childhood,  had  been  the  object 
of  matrimonial  alliances  projected  by  persons  interested  in  the 
succession  to  the  English  crown.  Already,  in  tlie  year  1566, 
she  then  being  only  eleven  years  old,  the  Catholic  faction 
had  proposed  that  she  should  marry  Banuccio,  eldest 
son  of  Alexander  Famese,  Duke  of  Parma,  the  latter  being 
at  the  time  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  name  of 
Philip  n.  of  Spain.  The  significance  of  the  proposed  mar- 
riage lay  in  the  fact  that  Ranuccio  was  heir  to  the  claims 
of  his  mother,  Princess  Mary  of  Portugal,  who  represented 
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the  male  line  of  PbUippa,  eldest  daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  it  has 
never  been  supposed  that  Elizabeth  would  have  countenanced 
this  scheme  of  giving  a.  Catholic  husband  to  the  little  girl, 
who,  as  has  already  been  mentioned,  was  then  living  at  Court 
in  the  capacity  of  a  maid-of-honoar,  in  high  favour  with  the 
Queen,  and  ostentatiously  put  forward  in  rivalry  to  the 
claims  of  the  King  of  Scots.  However,  at  the  end  of  May 
1603,  shortly  after  the  peaceful  entry  of  James  into  his 
English  capital,  ScaramelU  writes  to  the  Doge  informing 
him  that  he  has  just  come  home  from  his  first  audience  with 
the  King  at  Greenwich,  and  not  having  been  much  impressed 
by  the  British  Solomon,  falls  to  praising  the  lat«  Queen, 
whose  superiority  in  matters  of  statecraft  he  illustrates  by 
citing  two  instances.  The  first  instance  has  reference  to  the 
clever  manner  in  which  Elizabeth  notoriously  kept  the  Duke 
of  AIen90n  at  her  beck  and  call,  as  her  suitor,  so  long  as  this 
would  serve  her  purpose  in  tbe  affiiirs  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  despatch  then  continues  : — 

'  Aad  the  second  inatauce  is  this,  which  is  no  leu  matter,  for  it  is 
now  plainly  diecovered  that  io  the  year  1588,  during  the  very  height 
of  the  Spanish  enterprise  against  Englaod,  the  Queen,  without  con- 
sulting anyone,  despatched  into  Flanders  Sir  Robert  Cecil,  tbe  little 
hunchback,  then  a  private  gentleman,  but  ulready  a  person  of  great 
understanding.  He,  voyaging  thither  with  a  letter  written  by  the 
Queen  herself  for  his  credentials,  went  to  propose  secretly  to  the  ear 
of  Duke  Alexander  Farnese  that  Arabella  should  be  given  in  marriaae 
to  Prince  Ranuccio,  and  with  her  hand  the  right  of  succewion  to  the 
English  Crown.  Now  what  was  the  fruit  which  came  of  this  proposal 
all  the  world  well  knows.' 

This  last  enigmatical  phrase  should  presumably  have 
reference  to  the  failure  of  the  Prince  of  Parma  to  join  forces 
with  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  It  is  well  known  that 
immediately  after  the  Armada  dropped  anchor  in  Calais 
roads  on  August  6, 1588,  Farnese  sent  a  conrier  to  the  Duke, 
declaring  that  bis  army  could  not  be  collected  for  embarka- 
tion under  a  fortnight,  that  his  barges  were  not  manned 
ready  for  sea,  and  that  the  arms  and  stores  were  still  lying 
on  the  quays  of  Dunkirk.  Now  the  failure  of  the  great  enter- 
prise was  largely  due  to  this  miscarriage  of  the  combined 
plan  of  invasion ;  and  Scaramelli  apparently  accuses  Parma 
of  having  had  an  understanding  with  Elizabeth — the  matter 
is  at  least  curious. 

During  the  month  of  November,  1603,  the  two  Venetian 
Ambassadors-Extraordinary,   the    Most    Illustrious    Fietro 
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Duodo  and  Nicolo  Moiio,  sent  by  the  Doge  and  Senate  to 
compliment  JamoB  on  his  accession,  arrived  in  England ;  and 
on  December  1  (O.S.  Novemher  21)  they  were  received  by 
James  in  audience.  The  Court  was  at  this  time  at  Salia- 
bnry,  whence  the  despatch  is  dated.  The  two  ambaesadors, 
after  briefly  describing  their  reception,  proceed  to  epeah  of 
the  double  plot,  called  the  Main  and  Uie  Bye,  which  had 
come  to  light  just  before  the  coronation,  in  the  previoos 
July,  and  in  which  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  with  Lords  Cobham 
and  Grey,  were  among  the  chief  persons  implicated.  They 
and  their  fellow-conspirators  had  recently  been  brought  to 
trial  at  Winchester  for  high  treason,  and  were  condemned  ; 
the  details  of  the  plot  are  well  known,  but  the  part  which 
Arabella  was  to  hare  played  in  it  will  be  best  understood  from 
the  following  passages  from  the  Venetian  despatch,  and  some 
of  the  details  are,  we  believe,  new  to  history : 

'  In  the  couraa  of  the  trial  of  the  conspiratorB  it  came  out  that  their 
intention  wa«  to  have  compassed  the  life  of  the  King,  and  to  have 
made  Arabella  queen  ;  Airther  that  they  having  sought  to  obtain  the  sum 
of  600,000  ducats  to  be  divided  among  them,  from  [Count  Aremberg] 
the  ambaesador  of  the  Archdnke  Albert  [of  the  Netherlands],  he 
forthwith  promiiied  to  give  them  300,000,  but  undertook  to  obtain 
the  other  300,000  after  his  return  to  Flanders.  The  Lord  Cobham, 
also,  who  was  the  chief  concoctor  of  the  plot,  wrote  a  letter  at  the  end  of 
thii  laat  August,  directed  to  the  Lady  Arabella,  in  which  he  besought 
her  to  write,  as  of  her  own  accord,  to  the  King  of  Spain,  giving  him 
her  promise  that  she  would  grant  liberty  of  conscience  throughout  this 
kingdom,  the  like  of  what  exists  in  Spain  and  Flanders,  further 
adding  that  she  would  abandon  the  cause  of  the  rebel  States,  and 
lastly  would  give  her  word  not  to  marry  anyone  without  the  consent 
of  hta  Catholic  Majesty.  But  this  letter  from  Lord  Cobham,  Arabella 
hereelf  presented,  unopened  and  with  the  seal  unbroken,  to  King 
James,  and  it  is  to  this  act  of  caution  that  she  now  owes  the  security 
of  her  life,  although  it  was  deemed  none  the  less  incumbent  on  her  to 
proceed  to  Winchester  for  the  meeting  of  the  judges,  in  order  to  justify 
her  conduct,  had  there  been  any  need.  She  waa,  however,  entirely 
exculpated  from  all  counivance  in  the  plot  by  Walter  Rale^b,  one  of 
those  chiefly  implicated  therein,  and  ^Is  aAer  that  he  had  himself 
been  convicted  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  is  said  that  the;  designed 
to  give  her,  for  husband,  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  All  these  machinations 
and  intrigues  have  greatly  disturbed  the  King,  and  in  this  matter, 
which  is  one  of  no  inconsiderable  importance,  he  cannot  make  up  his 
mind  whether  to  act  with  rigour  would  be  for  the  best — allowing  the 
sentence  of  the  law  to  take  its  course — or  to  show  royal  clemency. 
The  said  Arabella  likewise,  althongh  now  proved  innocent,  and  held 
in  much  honour  by  the  Queen  as  a  princess  of  blood-royal,  is,  by  reason 
of  these  grave  events,  kept  in  a  state  of  vonstant  perturbation  of 
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This  extract  &om  the  despatch  of  the  aaibassadors  Dnodo 
and  Molin  is  the  only  passage  throughout  their  voluminous 
correspondence  in  which  the  name  of  Arabella  Stuart  occars, 
since  from  this  date  onward,  for  the  next  six  jears,  her 
uneventful  life  gave  no  reason  for  the  envoys  of  the  Republic 
to  trouble  themselves  about  her.  These  six  years  were 
without  doubt  the  happiest  epoch  of  the  life  of  Arabella ; 
the  unimportant  details  of  this  time — how  she  lived  at  Court 
and  took  part  in  tbe  masques  and  revels  of  Queen  Anne, 
ont-spending  herself,  petitioning  for  tbe  grant  of  monopolies, 
and  trying  in  vain  to  recover  from  King  James  the  estates 
that  had  belonged  to  her  father,  the  Earl  of  Lennox — all 
this  will  be  found  amply  chronicled  in  the  volomes  of  Urs. 
Murray-Smith.  In  February,  1608,  Arabella  lost  her  grand- 
mother, 'Bess  of  Hardwick,*  the  Dowager  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury,  who  had  survived  the  Earl,  her  fourth  husband, 
by  eighteen  years.  One  of  her  daughters,  Mary  Cavendish 
(aunt  of  Arabella  Stuart),  was  wife  of  the  eighth  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  stepson  of  the  Countess  Dowager  aforesaid; 
and  it  is  important,  in  view  of  subsequent  events,  to 
remember  that  this  Mary,  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
a  Catholic,  was  the  nearest  blood-relation  then  living  whom 
Arabella  could  count  on,  Mary  being  the  sister  of  her  dead 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Cavendish),  Countess  of  Lennox. 

About  Christmas-time,  of  the  year  1609,  the  Court  was 
startled  by  the  news  that  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  had  been  put 
under  restraint,  and  next  brought  before  the  Council.  Her 
biographers  are  unable  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  imprison- 
ment. '  She  fell  suddenly  and  mysteriously  into  disgrace,' 
writes  Mrs.  Murray-Smith,  '  why  we  can  never  exactly  know, 
as  the  only  allusions  to  the  subject  are  some  passages 
vaguely  referring  to  it  in  contemporary  letters.  .  .  .  That 
her  arrest  was  connected  with  money  matters  is  the  simplest 
explanation.'  Mrs.  Murray-Smith  has  here  been  unable  to 
add  anything  to  the  information  supplied  in  the  work  of  her 
predecessor.  Miss  Cooper.  Tbe  Venetian  Ambassador  in 
England  at  this  period  was  Marc  Antonio  Correr,  and  his 
account  of  the  matter,  when  writing  to  the  Doge,  will  prob- 
ably he  found  to  solve  this  small  problem,  since  bis  informa- 
tion tallies  with  indications  derived  from  other  sources.  As 
early  a.s  NovemberlO  (O.S.  November  9)  Ambassador  Correr 
states  in  his  despatch  :— '  It  is  now  reported  that  two  of  the 
'  principal  ladies  of  this  Court  have  been  converted  to  tbe 
'  Catholic  religion,  the  which  gives  cause  for  much  comment ; ' 
and  writing  on  January  8, 1610  (corresponding  to  December  29, 
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1609,  0.9.)  the  ambassador  adds  the  following  iaformatioD, 
writing  in  cypher  j — 

One  of  the  two  ladies,  who,  ae  I  wrote  to  your  Serenity  on 
November  19  last,  bad,  it  was  believed,  become  a  Catholic,  is  the  Lady 
Arabella,  Rmt  coiuin  of  the  King.  Further,  during  the  last  week  hia 
Majeflty  baa  received  informatinn  that  she  waa  trying  to  excape  over 
sea  in  company  of  a  certun  Scotchman  called  Douglas,  with  intent  to 
marry  abroad.  For  trhich  cause  the  King  sent  the  captain  of  his 
guard,  and  the  Baroness,  hin  wife,  to  fetch  her  away  from  the  house 
of  a  certain  lady  of  the  Seymour  family,  bringing  her,  under  pretext 
of  a  friendly  virit,  in  their  company  to  Genua,"  from  whence  they 
took  her  direct  to  the  pakce,  where  she  has  been  kept  under  guard 
for  some  days  past.  The  said  Douglas  also  was  arrested,  and  certain 
of  the  servants  and  waiting- women  of  the  Lady  Arabella,  and  they  have 
put  seals  on  all  her  property.  At  this  present  hour,  however,  she 
is  at  liberty  again  (though  the  others  are  not  yet  free),  for,  when 
brought  before  the  Council,  she  spoke  so  as  completely  to  satisfy  his 
Majesty.  For  some  time  past  the  Lady  Arabella  has  been  living  away 
from  the  Court  in  the  house  of  one  of  her  friends  or  relations,  being 
in  a  state  of  great  melancholy  by  reason  of  the  little  esteem  with  which 
she  linda  beraelf  treated,  and  further  because  she  cannot  obtain 
her  proper  income,  namely  such  as  would  be&t  her  condition,  being 
now  involved  in  endless  litigation  in  respect  to  the  recovery  of  her 
paternal  estates.  Id  this  last  case  she  has  been  petitioning  the  King  to 
grant  her  aid )  and,  as  at  former  times,  his  Majesty  has  told  her  that 
such  is  his  intention.' 

The  next  weekly  despatch,  dated  January  15  (O.S. 
Janaary  5),  contains  the  following,  also  in  cypher,  which 
relates  the  sequel  of  the  story  : — 

'  The  Lady  Arabella,  as  I  vrrote  to  your  Serenity,  is  now  no  longer 
under  arrest,  but  Uvea  in  her  own  rooms ;  she  does  not,  however,  go 
abroad,  and  only  her  relations  can  visit  her.  Douglas  is  also  set  at 
liberty,  which  proves  that  the  afiairs  of  this  lady  are  conwdered  as 
settled.  One  of  her  waiting- women,  however,  is  still  kept  in  prison, 
she,  it  is  said,  having  answered  too  boldly  when  before  the  Council, 
declaring  very  resolutely  and  pointedly  that  their  Lordships  had  no 
business  to  inquire  into  the  Eecrets  of  her  mistreBs,  neither  would  she, 
for  her  part,  discover  these  to  them ;  adding  that  had  she  ever  heard 
aught  spoken  of  to  the  detriment  of  the  service  of  the  King,  she  woiUd 
have  left  the  house,  but  that  it  was  no  affair  of  hers  to  betray  secrets. 
The  replies  which  the  Lady  Arabella  gave  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
deemed  very  prudent  and  j>ertJnent;  she  declined  either  to  acknow- 
ledge or  to  deny  that  she  had  ever  had  any  intention  of  leaving  the 
kingdom  ;  but  since  she  asserted  that  everyone  now  treated  her  ill,  it 
appears  very  probable  that  she  had  some  thoughts  of  getting  away. 

*  The  decipher  of  this 
'  Jenua.'  What  place  is  mi 
'  Baronessa '  7 
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Further,  I  have  recently  been  told,  that  the  case  being  aa  it  is,  the  King 
will  grant  her  the  wherewithal  to  live  in  more  easy  ciraumatanceB.' 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  evident  that  what  caaeed 
Arabella  to  be  arrested  at  Chriatmaa-tinie  1609  waa  a 
report  that  she  had  already  become  a  Catholic,  and,  farther, 
was  about  to  leave  the  country.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
seventeenth  century  it  was  a  grave  matter  for  a  princesa  of  the 
blood — ^who,  after  the  children  of  the  sovereign,  was  the 
heiress  presumptive  to  the  crown — to  be  accused  of  joining 
the  Church  of  Borne,  and  entertaining  a  wish  to  flee  the 
country  in  order  to  marry  a  foreign  prince.  The  Catholics 
had  four  years  before  this  almost  succeeded  in  blowing  up 
James  and  bis  Parliament  with  the  Gunpowder  Plot ;  and 
the  King  was  keenly  alive  to  the  complications  likely  to 
ensue  should  a  Eoman  Catholic  pretender  be  forthcoming. 
That  Arabella  was  not  then  becoming  a  Catholic,  and  indeed 
throughout  bet  life  apparently  never  wavered  from  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  naturally  did  not  prevent  public  rumour  from 
crediting  her  with  the  tendency  towards  Rome.  The  Queen  was 
a  Catholic,  and,  as  already  remarked,  Arabella's  nearest  rela- 
tion, her  favourite  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
whom  she  now  constantly  corresponded,  was  of  the  same 
faith.  Further,  the  report  mentioned  by  the  Venetian 
Ambassador  is  confirmed  in  the  '  Letters  from  Chamberlayne 
'  to  Sir  R.  Winwood,'  who  writes,  at  this  date,  that  Arabella, 
though  set  at  liberty,  ie  '  not  altogether  free  from  suspicion 
'  of  being  collapsed.'  Mrs.  Murray-Smith  was  apparently 
mystified  by  this  last  word ;  she  confesses  that  '  the  term 
'collapted  is  very  ambiguous.*  But  in  the  seventeenth  century 
the  expression  '  collapsed  '  is  habitually  applied  to  those  who 
have  gone  over  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  being  the  equivalent 
in  the  modem  usage  of '  perverted.'* 

•  See  the  'New  English  Dictionary,"  by  V>r.  Murray,  a.  ». 
Collapsed;  where  of  the  year  1609  is  cited  the  pamphlet  of  Sir  E. 
Hoby,  ■  To  all  Romish  collapsed  Ladies  of  Great  Britune,'  besides 
other  authorities.  How  perustent  waa  the  impression  retained  in  the 
popular  mind  tliat  Arabella  had  been  '  collapsed  '  to  Rome  is  proved 
by  a  verse  in  the  curious  ballad,  composed  long  alter  her  death,  which 
Mrs.  Murray-Smith  has  printed.  (Vol.  ii.  p.  277.)  In  this  one  of  the 
stanzas  runs  as  follows : — 

'  "  Lady  Arabella,"  said  our  King, 
"  I  to  your  freedom  would  consent 
If  you  would  turn  and  go  to  church, 
There  to  receive  the  Sacrament." ' 
Lady  Arabella,  however,  refuses  to  comply  with  the  royal  suggestion, 
and  hence  rflmaina  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  CiO(^)'^C 
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As  jet,  it  will  be  noticed,  there  is  no  mmour  of  any 
manria^  with  William  Seymoar ;  six  weeks  later,  however, 
in  the  despatch  of  the  Ambassadors  Francesco  Contarini  and 
Marc  Antonio  Correr  dated  February  25  {O.S.  February  IB) 
the  following  passa^  is  met  with ; — 

'  The  King,  not  wishing  to  drive  the  Lady  Arabella  to  despair,  baa 
granted  her  10,000  crowns  to  pay  her  debts,  and  bo  has  fulfilled  the 
promiie  given  8ome  time  back.  His  Majesty,  further,  has  much  in- 
creased  her  annual  pension,  and  in  place  of  the  {nrmer  eight  dishes  of 
meat  allowed  her  daily  from  the  royal  kitchen  for  her  table,  eif^hteen 
have  now  been  accorded  to  her.*  Much  jealousy,  however,  has  been 
stirred  np  by  this,  though  she  for  her  part  expresses  herself  but  little 
satiefied  by  what  has  been  done.  And,  being  a  lady  very  high-spirited 
and  audacious,  the  malcontents  may  possibly  make  use  of  her  to  suit 
their  purposes,  should  occasion  serve,  in  the  furthering  of  some  evil 
de«gn.  Hence,  as  it  was  lately  rumoured  that  there  was  an  intention 
of  marrying  her  to  one  of  the  [gmndlsons  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford, 
who,  like  her,  ia  of  royal  descent,  the  old  Earl  was  himself  summoned 
laat  Friday  before  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  and  interrogated  on  the 
a&ir.  The  Earl  did  not  deny  some  knowledge  of  the  same,  but  th; 
King  showed  himself  so  highly  displeased  at  there  being  even  a 
question  of  the  matter,  that  they  now  say  the  marri^e  will  be 
stopped.' 

A  fortnight  later  the  ambassadors  add  further  details 
under  date  of  March  9  (O.S.  February  27)  :— 

'  The  King,  as  we  wrote  in  our  former  despatch,  has  been  most 
anxious  thatf  this  project  of  a  marriage  between  the  Lady  Arabella 
and  the  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford  should  not  go  fUrther,  lest 
the  rights  and  pretensions  of  these  two  families,  who  are  of  all  others 
the  nearest  in  blood  to  the  royal  house,  should  thus  come  to  be  united 
into  a  single  claim.  His  Majesty,  therefore,  using  much  diligence, 
caused  each  of  the  incriminated  parties  to  be  examined  separately,  and 

*  From  here  the  despatch  is  in  cypher  to  the  close  of  our  quotation. 
In  regard  to  the  aaido,  or  crown,  in  which  coin  Scaramelli  computes 
sums  of  money,  it  is  known  that  this  was  reckoned  at  one  ducat  and 
a  tenth.  Now  the  ducat,  as  appears  from  the  accounts  for  postage 
sent  home  by  the  Venetian  ambasaadors  (see,  for  example,  the  despatches 
at  the  Archives  under  date  of  July  14  and  December  23,  1610, 
Ingkilttrra,  vol.  ix.),  varied  with  the  exchange  between  48.  dd.  and 
4«.  IQd.  Hence  in  round  numbers  the  scudo  was  equivalent  to  five 
shillii^.  The  purchasing  power  of  money,  however,  in  the  time  of 
James  I.  was  four  or  five  times  what  it  is  at  the  present  day  ;  we  may, 
therefore,  coimt  the  scudo  of  that  date  as  about  the  equivalent  of  the 
pound  sterling  of  the  present  time. 

t  In  cypher  from  here  to  the  close  of  the  extract. 
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then  bad  the  two  brought  together  before  him,  Prince  Henry  of  Wales 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Coimci]  being  also  preaent.  The  King  com- 
manded thtm  both  to  give  up  all  project  of  matrimony,  but  the  Lady 
Arabella  answered  at  length,  at  liret  haughtily  refusing,  and,  repre- 
senting the  unhappineBH  of  her  condition,  once  again  bewailed  how 
she  could  obtain  none  uf  tht  inheritance  lefl  by  her  father,  which  the 
King  has  granted  away  to  others.  She,  however,  handed  back  to  ihia 
Seymour  two  rings  which  be  had  given  her,  and  it  being  then  requir<.-d 
of  her  that  she  sliould  crave  pardon  of  the  King,  she  replied  that,  seeing 
herself  thus  abandoned,  she  bad  never  thought  any  evil  would  be  im- 
puted to  her  were  she  to  provide  herself  with  a  husband  of  her  own 
condition  in  life;  however,  if  she  had  erred  in  this  assumption,  she 
was  ready  most  humbly  to  ask  pardon.  The  Kin^t,  not  satisfied  with 
this,  insisted  that  she  should  confess  directly  that  she  was  in  fault, 
and  ask  frankly  for  Ibrgivenesa.  This  she  finally  did,  thereupon  re- 
ceiving anew  promiseH  of  money,  and  leave  also  to  marry,  provided 
only  that  it  i<hould  be  with  someone  to  the  taste  [^ustoj  of  his 
Majesty.' 

The  accoant  here  given  a^eea  fa,irly  wel!  with  what  the 
hiographera  of  Arabella  relate  from  other  sourceH.  The 
person  now  spoken  of  is  William  Seymour,  the  second  son 
of  Lord  Beauchamp,  eldest  son  of  the  old  Earl  of  Hertford. 
William  was  therefore  nephew  of  that  Thomas  Seymour 
whom  (according  to  Scaramelli)  Arabella  had  wished  to 
marry  in  1603.  The  lady  hod  now  attained  the  discreet  age 
of  thirty-five,  William  Seymour  being  still  only  in  his 
twenty-second  year.  Arabella  must  have  known  Seymour 
from  boyhood  ;  he  is  represented  as  being  a  studious  lad 
not  given  to  the  follies  of  masques,  balls,  and  the  '  everlast- 
'  ing  hunting '  in  which  Arabella  complains  that  the  Court  is 
entirely  immersed.  He  and  Arabella  had  plighted  troth  on 
February  2  (O.S.  1610),  according  to  his  own  Bubsequeut 
oonfessioD ;  but  on  February  20,  after  having  been  brought 
before  the  Privy  Council  (as  described  in  the  despatch),  his 
heart  failed  him,  and  he  wrote  a  humble  letter  to  their 
'  good  Lordships  '  protesting  that  there  was  '  no  promise  of 

*  marriage,'  and  undertaking  to  abandon  any  such  intention 

*  unless  his  Majesty's  gracious  &.voQr  and  approbation 
'  might  have  been  first  gained  therein.'  Doubtless,  William 
Seymour  at  first  intended  all  he  wrote,  but  the  circumstances 
of  the  case  were  too  strong  for  him.  The  lovers,  thus  duly 
admonished  and  having  given  their  promise,  were  set  at 
liberty ;  but  four  months  later  they  contrived  to  be  secretly 
married  at  Greenwich,  on  Friday,  June  22  (O.S.),  the  exact 
date  having  only  recently  been  recovered  from  the  fiy-leaf 
of  an  nW  account-book,  where  it  had  been  recorded  by  one 
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of  the  witneBBeB  to  the  ceremony,*  The  marriage  was  kept 
secret  for  rather  more  than  a  week.  Earl;  in  July  the  King 
was  told  of  it,  and  oo  the  8th  of  the  month  Seymour  was 
committed  to  the  Tower,  while  his  wife  remained  a  close 
prisoner  in  the  hoose  of  Sir  Thomas  Parry  at  Lambeth. 
Ten  days  later,  Ambassador  Correv,  in  his  despatch  of 
July  28  (O.S.  Jnly  18),  supplies  the  following  details  of 
what  had  taken  place : — 

'  The  Lady  Arabella,  some  time  ago,  concluded  her  marriage  with 
the  Becond  grandson  of  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  notwithetaading  the  in- 
junction which  the  King  had  laid  on  her  to  abstain  fiom  so  doing.  The 
two  were  therefore  brought  before  the  Council.  The  youth,  who  was 
introduced  tiret,  denied  the  act;  but  the  lady  freely  confessed  to  it, 
excuHng  the  denial  of  her  husband  as  prompted  by  fear,  and  striving 
to  maintain  that  neither  by  laws  human  nor  Divine  could  any  impedi- 
ment be  raised  thereto.  The  King,  howsTer,  took  what  she  had  done 
very  evilly,  and  she  was  sent  away  to  bo  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  cer- 
tain gentleman  liviag  just  outside  the  Capital,  while  the  httsband  has  been 
taken  prisoner  to  the  Tower.  The  law  which  touches  the  present  case 
ie  the  one  declaring  guilty  of  high  treason  and  rebellion  any  descendant 
of  the  blood-royal  who  shall  marry  any  other  such  person  without  due 
licence ;  and  this  law  was  passed  on  the  occasion  of  the  secret  marriage 
of  the  present  Earl  of  Hertford,  grandfather  of  the  youth  now  in 
question,  whose  own  father,  indeed,  was  in  consequence  [of  the  Earl's 
imprisonment]  bom  in  the  Tower.  It  is  to  prevent  any  like  occurrence, 
they  say,  that  the  Lady  Arabella  has  now  been  shut  up  in  a  place 
g«parate  from  her  husband,  and  it  is  generally  believed  ^at  she  will 
not  easily  regain  her  liberty,!  though  if  she  were  found  to  be  with  child 
■he  would,  perhaps,  be  better  treated,  [the  rigour  now  used]  being  with 
the  hope  ibus  to  prevent  any  question  as  to  the  succession. 

In  their  respective  prisons  Arabella  and  her  husband 
passed  the  remainder  of  the  year  1610,  the  lady  occupying 
her  time  in  writing  petitions  to  the  King,  the  Queen,  and 
the  Lorda  of  the  Council.  The  fate  of  one  of  these  is 
described  by  Ambassador  Correr  in  his  despatch  of  Sep- 
tember 30  (O.S.  September  20)  of  this  year;  the  petition 
here  spoken  of  is  probably  the  one  printed  by  Mrs.  Mnrray- 
Smith  X  signed  '  Arbella  Seymanre ; '  in  one  of  subsequent 
date  the  offence  to  which  Correr  alludes  is  avoided  by  the 
signature  being  simply  'Arbella  S.,'  since  the  initiaj  might 
stand  for  either  Seymour  or  Stuart,  as  the  King  chose 
to  consider  it.  The  following  paragraph  is  in  cypher 
throughout  i — 

*  For  the  authorities  see  Mrs.  Murray-Smith,  vol.  i.  p.  252. 
t  This  last  phrase  is  in  cypher. 
t  Vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
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'  Since  the  King  has  come  back  from  his  progreas,  the  Lady  Arabella 
baa  managed  to  get  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  present  to  his  Msjesty 
a  pelitJoD,  compMed  and  written  with  her  own  hand,  begging  for  an 
increase  of  liberty.  She  met  with  some  difficnltj  with  the  Council,  but 
the  Lords,  after  consultation,  finally  agreed  to  gratify  her.  The  King, 
in  the  first  place,  took  objection  to  the  signature,  in  which  she  no  longer 
named  herself  ae  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  but  wrote  herself  "  Seymour," 
the  name  of  the  family  of  the  husband,  and  this  his  Majesty  resented. 
When  he  had  read  through  the  petition  he  desired  the  Earl  of  Salisbury 
to  see  her  once  again,  who,  after  having  done  so,  declared  that  he 
(Salisbury)  waa  not  ashamed  to  own  that  though  what  he  had  spoken 
wHB  most  pertinent,  yet  hia  speech  was  not  to  equal  what  the  lady  had 
answered ;  for  he  protested  that  even  the  whole  Parliament  would 
lind  difficult  in  replying  with  effectual  ailment  and  eloquence  to 
what  ehe  had  advanced.  The  King  enquired  of  him :  "  but  were  it 
well  that  one  so  near  akin  to  the  blood-roya!  should  let  her  feelings 
entirely  govern  her  ?"  adding  that  he  would  reserve  his  answer  for  the 
present  and  ponder  on  the  matter.  It  is,  however,  now  generally 
believed  that  beforS  long  her  request  for  liberty  will  be  granted,  only 
it  will  always  be  difficult  for  her  to  obtain  leave  to  see  her  huaband— 
at  any  rate  as  long  as  she  shall  remain  of  an  age  to  bear  him  children.' 

Thus  it  waa  the  fear  of  a  cbild  being  bom,  whose  claim  to 
the  crown  would  have  united  the  rights  of  the  Suffolk  line 
with  those  of  the  next  of  kin  in  the  Stnart  honse,  that 
prompted  Jamea  to  strive  completely  to  separate  Arabella 
from  her  husband.  The  King  could  not  dissolve  the 
marriage ;  bnt  he  imagined  that  he  could  in  the  future 
prevent  the  birth  of  a  pretender  to  the  crown,  and  this  is 
the  only  possible  Justidcation  of  the  harshness  with  which 
James  treated  his  cousin.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1610  Arabella,  from  Lambeth,  carried  on  a  secret  corre- 
spondence with  her  husband  in  the  Tower,  and  it  seems 
probable  that  some  clandestine  interviews  even  took  place. 
News  of  these  dangerous  proceedings  reached  James,  and  he 
determined  to  put  a  stop  to  any  trifiing  with  his  orders. 
The  royal  intentions  are  clearly  set  forth  in  the  first  para- 
graph  of  a  despatch  written  by  Ambassador  Cotrer  on 
January  21  (O.S.  January  11),  1611,  and  the  text  is  in 
cypher: — 

'  Most  Serene  Prince, — ^Wbeu  it  began  to  be  hoped  that  the  I^dy 
Arabella  was  about  to  experience  the  usual  clemency  of  the  King, 
suddenly,  and  in  spite  of  the  many  reasons  put  forth  in  excuse  of  her 
marriage,  and  her  own  most  humble  petitions,  orders  have  been  sent 
down  by  the  Lords  of  the  Council,  it  being  their  will  that  within  the 
term  of  twenty  days  she  shall  set  out  for  Durham,  a  city  lying  some 
thirty  miles  from  the  Scottish  border ;  and  here  she  is  in  future  to 
live  in  charge  of  the  Bishop.     It  is  also  now  generally  said  that  the 
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King  will  later  send  her  atil!  furtlier  away,  and  that,  by  carrying  her 
out  of  the  kingdom,  be  makes  sure  that  the  malcontents  shall  not  be 
able  to  base  their  hopea  of  rebellion  on  the  uae  of  hei  name.  The 
husband  also  ia  now  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  and  much  more  etrictly  guarded  than  heretofure ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  this  has  so  affected  the  Lady  Arabella  that  she  baa  fallen 
into  extreme  affliction,  whereby  there  are  many  ia  this  city  of  I-ondon 
who  heartily  deplore  her  unhappy  case.' 

This  journey  into  the  North  was  delayed  by  the  real  or 
affected  illness  of  Arabella ;  but  on  March  15  she  was  carried 
in  her  litter  out  of  Lambeth,  and  reached  Higbgate  in 
company  of  Dr.  William  James,  Bishop  of  Durham,  to  whose 
'  care  and  custody '  the  King  had  confided  his  cousin  by  a 
royal  letter  written  '  from  Roystone,  this  1 3th  of  March.' 
At  Highgate  Arabella  became  so  seriously  ill  that  her  '  dis- 

*  comfortable  journey'  (as  the  poor  lady  phrased  it)  had 
perforce  to  be  interrupted,  and  it  was  only  by  the  end  of 
March  that  Bamet  was  reached.  Her  state  now  was  such 
that  the  King  found  himself  forced  to  grant  delay  of  a 
month  for  the  restoration  of  her  health,  and  the  reverend 
Prelate,  having  urgent  business  in  the  North,  left  his  charge, 
by  the  royal  command,  to  the  care  of  Sir  James  Croft,  who 
hired  a  hoose  at  Esat  Bamet  for  her  accommodation.  The 
month  of  respite  having  expired,  Arabella  was  still  apparently 
unfit  to  proceed,  and  her  eloquent  petitions  to  the  King  at 
length  obtained  leave  for  her  to  remain  a  second  month  at 
Barnet.  This,  however,  was  to  be  the  limit  of  the  royal 
patience,  and  it  was  settled  that  on  June  5  she  was  to  set 
out  finally  for  Durham.  Arabella,  however,  was  not  acting 
in  good  faith.  While  pretending  to  be  ill  and  writing  to 
g^ve  her  promise  to  the  King  that  she  would  '  undergo  the 
'  journey  after  this  time  had  expired  without  any  resistance 

*  or  refusal,*  she  was  labouring  to  concert  a  plan  of  escape 
through  the  aid  of  her  aunt,  Lady  Sbrewsbnn^,  who  had 
agreed  to  provide  money  both  for  her  niece  and  for  Seymour 
to  get  free  and  take  refnge  on  the  Continent.  The  first  part 
of  this  scheme  was  carried  out  successfully,  and  the  news  of 
the  escape  is  communicated  to  the  Doge  and  Senate  in  the 
following  despatch  of  Ambassador  Antonio  Foscarini,  dated 
June  15  (O.S.  Wednesday,  June  5],  1611,  that  is  to  say,  on 
the  day  after  the  event  became  pnblic : — 

*  This  Seymour,  whom  the  Lady  Arabella  chose  to  take  for  her 

husband  wiuiout  the  consent  of  the  King,  and  who,  on  thig  accoimt, 

was  imprisoned  by  his  Majesty  in  the  Tower  of  London,  has  made  hia 

escape  thence  the  day  before  yesterday  [Monday];  and  alsq  the  lady 
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has  got  free — for,  although  it  bad  been  ordered  that  she  moat  Mve 
under  the  custody  of  the  Bishop  of  Durham  on  the  Scottish  border, 
yet,  through  the  clemency  of  his  Majesty,  she  had  been  allowed  to  stay 
on  for  a  certain  time,  here  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  Nothing 
of  tins  escape  was  known  to  the  Kin^  before  yesterday  [Tiiesday],  but 
OD  bis  Majesty  learning  of  it,  the  CouDcil  tvas  fortbirith  asflemblea,  and 
proclamations  issued,  which  were  printed  that  same  day ;  fiirther,  one 
of  these  ia  enclotted,  with  its  translktioa,  in  the  present  despatch.  In 
this  document  it  is  stated  that  for  diverse  great  and  heinous  ofleDOea 
these  two  persons  were  committed,  the  one  to  the  Tower  aforesaid,  and 
the  other  to  a  special  guard,  from  whence,  by  the  wicked  practices  of 
diverse  lewd  persona,  some  of  whom  are  mentioned  by  name,  the  two 
have  found  the  means  to  escape,  with  an  intent  to  transport  them- 
selves into  foreign  parts.  After  this  follows  the  prohibition  to  all 
persons  whomsoever  to  receive  them,  and  the  injunction  for  their  appre- 
hension and  keeping  in  safe  custody.  Couriers  have  been  deep«tcfaed 
to  various  places,  and  to  France  in  partjenlar,  for  it  would  appear  tbaX 
the  two  met  and  embarked  at  some  place  not  far  from  London,  and 
forthwith  quickly  set  sail.  To-day  [Wednesday]  the  King,  after  dining 
at  Greenwich,  where  he  haa  been  staying,  relumed  to  London,  and  the 
Lords  of  the  Council  have  spent  the  whole  day  with  his  Majes^  in 
secret  consultation.  It  is  now  generally  affirmed  that  this  flight  must 
hare  been  accomplished  by  the  counsel  and  with  the  aid  of  some  person 
of  note  ;  and  it  is  believed  that  the  Lady  Arabella,  who  hitherto  haa 
professed  the  religion  of  the  Puritans,  will,  together  with  her  husband, 
find  no  difliculty  in  becoming  Catholic,  and  thereby  will  the  more 
eHsily  obtain  safe^  and  secure  protection  abroad.' 

Id  this  letter,  aa  stated,  was  enclosed  Uie  Proclamation, 
'  imprinted  at  London  by  Robert  Barker,  printer  to  the 
'  King's  Moat  Excellent  Maiestie,'  and  it  is  still  preserved  in 
tbe  volume  of  deapatcbes  at  Yenice.  It  forms  a  single  folio 
sheet,  beaatifully  printed  {of  course,  on  one  side  only)  with 
the  text  in  bla<^  letter,  the  names  of  individuals,  however 
(with  the  colophon  of  place  and  dat«),  being  in  the  Roman 
type,  to  call  special  attention  thereto.  The  proclamation 
recites  '  that  the  Lady  Arhella  and  William  Seymotir, 
*  second  Sonne  to  the  Lord  Beauchampe,'  managed  to 
'  escape  on  Manday  the  third  of  June,'  but  as  this  petition 
will  be  found  in  Rynier*s  '  Fcedera,'  it  need  not  be  given 
again  here. 

As  is  well  known,  the  escape  was  not  carried  to  a  suc- 
cessful issue,  and  the  following  week  Antonio  Foscarini 
describes  all  that  had  occurred  during  the  preceding  days, 
ending  with  the  news  that  Arabella  had  been  retaken. 
The  account  appears  sufficiently  interesting  to  warrant  the 
translation  of  his  despatch  in  full;  it  agrees  very  exactly 
with  what  is  known  from  other  sources,  but  adds  some  new 
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details,  move  particular!;  in  the  matter  of  how  Seymour 
effected  his  escape  Irom  the  Tower. 

•JnneaSrd  [O.S.  Jane  13tb,  Thunday],  1611. 
'  Most  Serene  Prince, — At  the  CouDcil,  which  was  ia  eeeaion  At  the 
time  when  I  sent  off  my  last  despatch,  and  at  which  the  King  was 
present  in  person,  it  was  resolved  to  arrest  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury, 
who  ia  proved  to  have  been  with  Arabella  un  the  Friday  preceding  the 
day  of  the  flight,  and  to  have  afforded  coimsel  and  aid  both  to  her 
niece  and  to  Seymour.  This  order  was  carried  into  effect  on  the  day 
following,  and  me  Countess  was  forthwith  arraigned,  being  comtnaaded 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  give  answer  without  delay  on  the  seyeral 
points  of  grave  accusation  charged  to  her  account.  At  the  same  time 
the  Ambassador  of  France,  to  whom  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  went  and 
spoke  with  in  person,  was  informed  that  his  Majesty  requested  him  to 
send  couriers  immediately  over  to  Calais  and  other  places  on  the 
coast  of  France,  with  a  view  that  should  Arabella  and  Seymour  land  in 
any  such  place,  they  might  there  be  arrested  : — and  this  the  Ambaasador 
did,  sending  off  messengers  express.  That  same  day  [Wednesday], 
after  all  the  needful  orders  had  been  iEsued,  and  various  persons  thrown 
into  prison, — as,  for  instance,  the  men  of  the  Guard  at  the  Tower  where 
Seymour  was  confined,  as  well  as  many  otheni,  rH  of  whom  are  to  stand 
their  trial — the  Kinfr,  having  thus  used  all  possible  diligence  in  the 
matter,  returned  from  London  to  Greenwich ;  when  unddeoly  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury  received  news  by  express  from  Dover,  stating  that  the 
Lady  Arabella  had  been  captured  by  a  frigate  of  the  Guard-ships  about 
a  league  distant  from  Calais  on  board  the  self-same  ship  in  which  she 
had  set  sail.  The  Earl  went  off  immediately  to  the  King,  and  the 
Dews  was  heard  with  much  content  at  Coiirt,  and  very  particularly 
by  the  Lords  of  the  Council  of  State.  For  inasmuch  ae  the  King 
and  Arabella  are  the  children  of  two  sisters  [who  are  deaceodants]  of 
Henry  VII.,  and  although  she,  Arabella,  be  the  daughter  of  the 
younger  sister  and  a  female,  it  was  none  the  less  highly  displeasing  to 
them  ail  that  a  Princesa  of  the  blood-royal,  one  so  near  a-kin  to  his 
Majesty,  and  one  who  after  the  royal  children  was  without  doubt  the 
next  in  succession  to  the  Crown,  should  thus  flee  into  a  foreign  country, 
possibly  affording  pretext  to  some  foreign  prince,  already  nourishing 
designs  against  this  country,  of  f;;ratifying  his  evil  intentions  and 
effecting  harm.  It  must  further  be  explained  that  since  Seymour  also 
was  related  to  the  royal  house,  though  in  a  more  distant  degree,  their 
separate  claims  had  been  united  by  the  marriage,  and  after  a  change  of 
religion  the  two  hoped,  on  declaring  themselves  Catholics,  to  obtain 
protection  abroad;  for  it  is  currently  said  that  they  were  to  have  gone 
straight  to  Rome  in  the  first  instance,  and  next  possibly  to  Spain. 
However,  all  this  project  i»  now  at  an  end.  The  lady  for  the  present 
will  remain  well  guarded  in  London,  whither  she  was  broujjbt  last 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  known  clemency  of  his  Mujesty  gives  no 
room  to  fear  anything  worse  for  her  than  this,  so  long  as  nothing 
more  heinous  be  discovered  against  her  than  what  now  appears — all  of 
which  may  be  set  down  to  the  effect  of  an  extreme  affection  for  the 
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man  wbom  she  chose  as  her  husband.  The  ship  Id  which  the  Lady 
Arabella  tried  to  escape  is  a  very  Bmall  one,  eatirely  unarmed,  and 
belongiDg  to  a  Frenchman,  but  nhat  is  of  more  moment  is  that  on 
board  the  same  they  found  a  Courier  from  the  French  Ambassador 
with  a  pocket  of  despatches  addreeaed  to  the  Most  Christian  King,  and 
all  the  sailors  were  French.  Arabella  embarked  on  this  ship  Monday 
evening  accompanied  by  three  of  her  gentlemen,  and  one  of  her 
ladies;  they  then  dropped  down  to  tbe  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where 
the  Tessel  lay-to  for  some  hours,  the  wind  being  contrary.  Seymour, 
who  was  on  board  another  Hhip  some  distance  off,  sent  to  know  if  hia 
wife  were  there  and  to  visit  her.  Then  tbe  weather  baring  abated 
somewhat,  the  Tessel  which  carried  Arabella  set  soil  for  Calais,  but 
when  rather  more  than  half  way  acroea  she  was  hailed  by  a  frigate  of 
the  English  guardebipa,  which  only  two  hours  before  had  received 
orders  to  overbauJ  and  search  all  barks  and  other  vessels.  The  guard- 
ship  forthwith  commanded  tbe  French  vessel  to  lower  her  sail  and 
come  alongside,  attempting  to  enforce  obedience  by  several  cannon- 
shot,  but  these  having  no  effect  the  frigate  despatched  a  boat  with  men 
in  pursuit,  for  there  was  a  calm,  the  wind  having  dropped ;  and  shortly, 
about  a  league  irom  Calais,  the  boat  from  the  frigate  came  up  to  the 
vessel  with  Arabella  on  board,  which  though  of  light  draught  was  now 
hardly  moving  in  the  water.  In  a  moment  the  French  ship  was  over- 
powered, for  no  resistance  was  offered  either  by  the  crew  or  by  those 
who  attended  on  the  lady.  So  soon  as  Arabella  found  that  all  was  lost, 
she  gave  a  good  portion  of  the  money  and  other  valuables  that  she  had 
with  her  to  various  of  those  present,  particularly  to  the  Captain  of  the 
French  ship,  which  forthwith  was  brought  back  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  the  Captain  and  the  French  Courier  being  put  in  strict 
confinement.  The  despatches  for  the  King  of  France  from  his 
ambassador  were  shortly  af^r  this  returned  to  the  latt«r,  but  without 
the  cover,  being  brought  him  back  by  the  same  Courier,  who  it  appears 
when  he  was  first  seized  and  had  the  deniatches  taken  from  him,  was 
questioned  by  his  captors,  "  as  to  what  he  was  doing  there  ?  " — "  why, 
seeing  he  had  been  sent  off  by  his  ambassador  four  days  previously, 
he  had  so  long  delayed  his  journey  J  "^and  "  wherefore  he  had 
embarked  in  this  very  ship  ?  " 

'  Further  tbe  French  Ambassador  sent  [one  of  his  secretaries]  to  me 
tbe  day  before  yesterday  morning  to  acquaint  me  with  various 
of  the  particulars,  which  I  have  written  above  concerning  these 
late  events,  informing  me  also  that  both  tbe  Captain  of  the 
vessel  and  the  Courier  having  been  sent  ashore  on  the  river- 
bank  by  the  officers  of  the  King,  the  two  had  of  their  own 
accord  come  to  London  and  to  him,  on  which  occasion  the  Courier  had 
handed  him  hack  the  despatches.  These  two  men  the  Council,  later 
on,  had  again  wished  to  seize  and  imprison,  but  tbe  ambassador 
protested  that  they  were  in  no  wise  culpable,  for  the  Lady  Arabelk 
had  come  on  board  the  vessel  without  letting  it  he  known  who  she 
was,  and  he  further  maintains  that,  even  if  these  men  should  have  had 
any  knowledge  of  her  identity,  it  was  for  him  or  for  the  French  King 
his  master  to  punish  them,  and  in  no  wise  tbe  busineiB  of  hia  Britiah 
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Majesty,  or  of  the  English  Justices.  The  French  Secretary  who  come 
and  communicated  all  thia  to  me  further  added,  that  hie  ambaaaador 
had  immediately  been  to  express  his  regrets  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury, 
and  it  was  also  his  intention  to  apeak  with  the  King,  of  whom  he  had 
requested  an  audience,  in  order  to  lay  an  exculpation  before  his 
Majesty  ;  and  this  audience  was  granted  him  for  to-day.  Further  he 
let  me  know  that  it  whs  his  wish  himself  to  vinit  me  to-morrow  in  order 
to  advise  with  me  in  this  same  matter,  and  in  conclusion  he  requested 
of  me  to  let  him  know  without  delay  my  opinion  on  the  form  in  which 
he  proposed  to  lay  his  arguments  before  the  King.  Hereupon  I 
answered  the  French  Secretary  that  I  should  ever  remain  deeply 
obliged  to  his  master  the  ambassador,  for  the  honour  he  thus  did  me, 
but  that  it  was  impossible  to  add  anything  further  to  the  arguments 
thus  ably  stated  by  one  so  prudent  in  counsel  as  was  his  Excellency 
aforesaid  : — then  leaving  this  matter  I  pawed  on  to  talk  of  other  things. 
'  It  is  believed  that  those  who  accompanied  Arabella  in  her  flight 
may  have  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  act  with  their  lives;  and  &om 
tlie  examination  ol  the  prisoners  already  in  the  jail  it  baa  been  made 
manifest  how  it  was  that  she  effected  her  escape  from  the  place,  ten  miles 
distant  Irom  liondon,  where  she  was  kept  in  custody.  This  waa  very  eauly 
arranged,  for  she  was  left  under  the  charge  of  a  gentleman  who,  it  may 
be  said,  was  only  nominally  her  warder,  and  as  for  some  days  past 
she  had  pretended  to  be  ill,  )Jie  was  only  seen  by  the  physician  sent  for 
(he  being  the  person  who  ordinarily  attended  her),  and  this  physician 
also  under  pretext  of  the  Ulneas  of  one  of  her  relations  with  whom 
she  had  preconcerted  the  matter,  Arabella  succeeded  in  getting  away 
to  hia  London  house.  Then,  leaving  behind  her  the  waiting-woman 
who  usually  served  her,  and  who  on  the  night  of  her  flight  regaled  the 
guard  at  the  house-gate  with  the  dishes  from  her  mistress's  table, 
Arabella  went  out  through  the  surrounding  gardens,  being  in  man's 
clothes,  and,  getting  on  horseback,  rode,  it  is  said,  in  less  than  an  hour 
the  thirteen  miles  down  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  She  is  now 
being  frequently  examined  in  order  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  a&ir, 
and  find  out  if  there  be  coUusion  with  any  foreign  prince,  also  con- 
cerning other  like  questions. 

'  As  to  Seymour,  all  that  is  yet  known  is  that  he  has  landed  at 
Ostend.  He  escaped  from  the  Tower  by  the  assistance  of  his  barber. 
This  man,  presenting  himself  at  the  Tower  completely  disguised  in  a 
false  beard  and  with  his  leg  bandaged,  inquired  of  the  servants  there 
for  the  barber — that  is,  for  himself.  He  was  answered.  That  the 
barber  waa  within ;  and  thereupon  entered  and  proceeded  to  disguise 
Seymour  in  the  clothes  he  himself  had  on,  after  which  Seymour  and 
he  boldly  sallied  forth,  the  guard  putting  no  impediment  in  their  way, 
supposing  tliat  the  companion  was  the  man  who  had  just  gone  in, 
while  they  did  not  atop  the  barber,  knowing  him  for  a  person  who 
was  wont  to  be  seen  going  in  and  out  almost  daily.  People  are  very 
curious  here  to  leam  bow  Seymour  will  fare  in  Flanders,  and  how  the 
Archduke  will  receive  him;  further,  what  route  he  will  take,  whether 
he  will  change  bis  religion  or  not,  and,  more  than  all  else,  whether, 
indeed,  he  will  find  any  country  to  give  him  protection,  for  they  say 
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that  previous  to  airangiug  his  eacapc  he  most  have  come  U>  an  undor- 
atanding  in  this  matter  with  soue  foreign  princ«.' 

The  usual  account  of  the  escape  of  Seymour  from  the 
Tower  relates  that  he  slipped  past  the  guard  at  the  main 
gate,  walking  behind  a  cart  fQled  with  faggots.  That  it 
was  hie  barber  who  procured  him  the  disguise,  as  the 
Venetian  Ambassador  writes,  obtains  corroboration  from  the 
fact  that  in  the  list  of  those  put  under  arrest,  by  order  of 
the  Council,  on  June  4  and  5,  figures  the  name  of  '  Batten, 
'  Mr.  Seymour's  barber,  committed  to  the  duogeon  in  the 

*  Tower,  by  Mr.  Lieutenant.' 

AmbassEidor  Foscarini,  in  the  following  week,  under  date 
of  July  1  (O.S.  June  21),  adds  these  furUier  items  of  news. 
The  French  Ambassador  having  obtained  his  audience  with 
James,  had  produced  the  answer  from  Calais  to  his  express, 
the  French  governor  of  that  port  promising  to  arrest  Ara- 
bella should  she  fall  into  his  hands ;  meanwhile,  the  French 
authorities  were  stopping  all  passengers.  King  James  had 
been  very  civil  in  his  reply  to  the  French  Ambassador;  the 
Captain  of  the  French  vessel  had  been  set  at  liberty,  nothing 
more  having  been  said  about  the  captured  despatches ;  and 
after  leaving  the  audience  chamber,  the  French  Ambassador 
had  been  sent  for  by  the  Queen,  who  had  treated  him  most 
honourably.  Further,  Foscarini  adds  that  on  the  previous 
Saturday  (June  25,  O.S.  June  15),  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury 
had  been  committed  to  the  Tower  for  supplying  her  uiece 
Arabella  with  money,  and  it  was  feared  that  tiiroughout  she 
had  been  acting  in  concert  with  the  Catholics,  with  whom 
she  was  in  intelligence.  Meanwhile,  the  English  a^nt 
[Trumbulj  at  Brussels  had  written  to  report  that  the  Arch- 
duke had  protested  under  no  circumstances  would  he  have 
aided  Arabella  to  escape,  but  would  have  done  everything  to 
please  King  James.  The  despatch  closes  with  the  remark : — 

*  Meanwhile,  they  continue  to  cross-exatnine  Arabella,  who 
'  remains  in  the  Tower,  and  if  no  coDspiracy  be  brought  to 
'  light,  it  is  certain  that  she  will  not  be  ill  dealt  with, 
'  though,  of  necessity,  she  must  be  guarded  in  future  more 

*  strictly,  ia  order  to  prevent  her  escaping  anew.' 

On  July  7  (O.S.  June  27)  Foscarini  saw  James  for  the 
fijst  time  since  the  recent  stirring  events.  The  following 
extracts  from  the  despatch  seem  worth  translating,  as  giving 
the  contemporary  view  of  the  matter,  and  showing  how  the 
King  considered  the  question.  It  cannot  be  denied  that 
James  at  this  time  acted  heartlessly  towards  his  cousin,  bat 
on  the  other  baud,  in  the  year  1611,  a  royal  princess  .was 
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not  BQpposed  to  follow  the  dictates  of  ber  heart  only  in  the 
choice  of  her  husband.  Many  eligible  matches  had  been 
proposed  to  Arabella,  which  she  bad  time  and  again  re- 
fused. She  then  married  secretly  the  one  man  whose  claims 
to  the  successioii,  when  united  to  hers,  made  the  alliance  a 
menace  to  James.  *  She  had  eaten  of  the  forbidden  tree,' 
as  James  is  reported  by  Lady  Drummond  to  have  answered 
when  the  Queen  interceded  with  him  in  this  matter,  and 
Arabella  had  to  submit  to  the  consequences  of  her  rasb 
act,  and  repent  at  leisure.  Foscarini's  despatch  runs  as 
follows :  — 

'  The  day  befnre  yesterdaj  I  had  my  audieoce  with  the  King.  .  .  . 
[After  the  osqaI  complimenta]  his  Majesty  began  to  talk  to  me  ahout 
the  Lady  Arabella  and  her  flight:  he  stated  that  it  had  been  his 
inteation  to  hare  bestowed  her  in  marriage  according  to  her  rank  : 
that  he  knew  exactly  what  would  have  suited  her.  Proceeding,  he 
hinted  that  wone  might  atill  be  hidden  from  view,  adding,  however, 
that  he  did  not  lay  any  great  streee  on  the  matter.  Going  on  to  apeak 
of  Seymour,  the  King  informed  me  that  the  Archduke,  in  replying  to 
his  request  that  Seymour  might  be  arreated,  had  answered  that  he, 
the  Archduke,  would  not  &il  to  prove  to  the  King  and  to  the  whole 
world  how  great  was  his  deaiie  to  serve  his  Majes^,  bnt  beyond  this 
had  given  no  promise  ;  fiirther,  the  King  appeared  to  believe  that  by 
this  present  time  the  Archduke  must  already  have  forced  Seymour  to 
quit  the  Netherlands.  The  King  did  not  appear  at  all  satisfied  on  this 
point,  and  he  next  commanded  me  to  urge  on  Your  ExceUenciea  that 
if  the  said  Seymour  appeared  in  the  Venetian  territory,  ha  must  be 
held  in  durance  until  his  Majesty  should  be  communicated  with.  The 
King  did  not  seem  to  doubt  bat  that  this  favour  would  be  accorded 
hini,  adding  that  he  knew  well  Your  EKcellencies  would  never  wish 
the  territory  of  the  Republic  to  become  an  asylum  and  a  point  of 
passage  to  harbour  or  to  forward  people  of  this  kind ;  for  such  cour- 
tesies were  often  used  by  princes  towards  each  other,  one  Stat« 
seizing  and  sendiug  back  to  an  ally  fugitive  outlaws  guilty  of  mis- 
demeanors, which  yet  were  in  no  wise  treasonable  to  their  own  king  or 
prince  -,  and  his  Majesty  concluded  by  remarking  that  whosoever  was 
prompt  to  declare  himself  a  friend  and  give  tud  in  moment  of  peril 
might  be  sure  of  a  like  iavour  at  his  own  time  of  need. 

'  To  this  I  answered  that  be  the  matter  in  request  how  great  soever. 
Your  Excellence  would  certainly  order  it  forthwith  to  be  bo  executed 
as  to  gratify  his  Majes^  .  .  .  and  continuing  in  similar  language  .  .  . 
I  gave  a  general  promise,  but  without  entering  into  particulars.  The 
King  listened  to  my  speech  with  much  content,  and,  seeming  well 
asaured  tbst  Seymour  would  seek  refuge  in  some  foreign  country,  he 
greatly  holds  to  the  proofs  of  frieud^ip  and  sincere  alliance  which 
Tour  Serenity  has  ever  manifested  towsMS  him.  The  King  is  more 
disquieted  by  this  escape  of  Seymour  than  he  shows  either  in  speech 
01  manuer,  and  it  is  commonly  believed  that  the  said  Seymour  will 
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ultimately  lind  refuge  either  in  the  Pon^cal  States  or  in  those  of  the 
Catholic  King.  .  .  ,  This  morning  I  went  to  visit  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury, who  very  confidentially  talked  over  the  same  affair  with  me, 
Bubtitantially  speaking  in  the  same  terms  as  tile  King,  though  more 
succinctly  i  but  adding,  in  reference  to  Seymour,  that  he  waa  a 
bastard,  and  in  a  few  words  explained  to  me  the  reasons  for  this  asser- 
tion, lie  seemed  to  be  in  no  donbt  that,  should  Seymour  appear  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  Your  Excellencies  would  cause  him  to  be 
arrested.' 

In  concitiBioti,  FoBcarini  writes,  Salisbary  bad  told  him  that 
an  order  was  already  sent  to  the  English  envoy  at  Venice  to 
present  this  request  officially  from  the  King  to  the  Doge, 
and  he  begged  the  ambassador,  with  much  eameatneaa,  to 
nrge  the  matter  in  his  despatches.  Foscarini  adds  that 
he  answered  Salisbury  iu  the  terms  he  had  used  to  the 
King,  and  then  forthwith  took  his  leave  of  the  Treasurer. 

What  remains  to  be  told  of  the  story  of  the  unfortunate 
Arabella  and  her  husband  does  not  occnp;  much  space 
in  the  later  despatches.  The  danger  of  a  plot,  if  any  there 
were,  was  past.  Under  date  of  July  14  (O.S.  July  4),  the 
ambafissdor  writ«s : — '  The  Lady  Arabella  and  the  Countess 
'  of  Shrewsbury  still  remain  in  close  confinement  in  the 
'  Tower,  and  their  examination  continues,  in  hopes  of  dis- 
'  covering  the  origin  of  the  whole  affair,  which,  from  what  is 
'  now  reported,  appears  to  have  had  many  ramifications.' 
.In  the  next  despatch,  that  of  July  21  (O.S.  July  11),  it  is 
reported  that  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  been  petitioning 
the  King  for  the  release  of  his  Countess,  but  in  vain, 
having  only  been  answered  by  threats ;  and  many  months 
later,  on  December  9  of  the  same  year,  the  Doge  is  in- 
formed that  '  the  Countess  of  Shrewsbury  contioaea  as 
'  before,'  in  the  Tower,  where,  indeed,  for  some  years  to 
come,  she  remained  a  close  prisoner. 

William  Seymour  never  saw  his  wife  again.  He  left  the 
Netherlands,  unmolested  by  the  Archduke,  and  travelled  to 
Paris,  where  he  subsequently  resided  on  an  allowance  of. 
4002.  a  year,  sent  to  him  bj  his  grand&ther,  the  old  Earl 
of  Hertford.  Arabella,  after  remaining  a  prisoner  daring 
four  years  in  the  Tower,  died,  it  has  always  been  said,  of 
a  broken  heart,  and  ont  of  her  mtnd.  From  evidence  which 
Mrs.  Murray-Smith  is  able  to  bring  forward  from  the  con- 
temporary accounts,  it  does  not  appear  that  Arabella  was 
ill-treated,  everything  but  her  liberty  having  been  granted 
to  her.  Her  latest  biographer  does  not  give  credence  to 
the  story  that  she  went  mad  at  the  close  of  her  life ;  indeed. 
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the  only  direct  evidence  which  appears  to  be  forthcoming 
in  rapport  of  this  aesertion  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of 
Chamherlayne,  dated  March  11,  1613,*  who  writes  that 
Arabella  has  '  been  dangeronslj  sick  of  conrnlBions,  and  is 
*  now  said  to  be  distracted.'  We  have  searched  through 
all  the  despatches  of  the  Yenetian  Ambassador,  irom  l^e 
year  1611  to  1615,  and  can  find  no  mention  or  aUnsion 
whatever  to  Arabella  having  become  mad  daring  this  period, 
and  the  ambassador  wonld  assuredly  have  reported  it  in  his 
weekly  letter  had  any  such  rumoar  reached  him.  From 
the  month  of  Jnly  1611,  the  name  of  the  onfortnnate  lady 
does  not  occnr  again  in  the  despatches,  nntil,  writing  under 
date  of  October  9  (O.S.  September  29),  Foacarini  announces 
her  death : — 

'  The  night  of  WednesdaT,  a  little  before  da;break,f  the  Lady 
Arabella  Stunrl  died  (mddenfy  in  the  Tower,  and  withoat  leaving  any 
will ;  thuB  the  poor  Lady  at  one  and  the  same  time  hog  found  an  end 
of  her  ttooblefi  and  of  her  life.  Her  body  waa  yesterday  borne  to  the 
grave,  being  followed  by  more  than  sixty  coaohea.  Shortly  before 
her  death  the  Connteae  of  Shrevebury  waa  allowed  to  see  her,  but  she 
found  her  voiceless  and  almost  entirely  senseless,  being  very  nigh  to 
death.' 

The  &ot  that  over  sixty  coaches  followed  the  funeral  to 
Westminster  Abbey  shows  that  Arabella  can  hardly  have 
been  laid  to  her  rest  '  at  dead  of  night  .  .  .  without  any 
'  ceremony  save  the  hurried  reading  of  the  hnrial  service,' 
as  Mrs.  Morray-Smith  has  stated. 

•  Quoted  by  Miss  Cooper,  voL  ii.  p.  298. 

t  The  Italian  runs, '  Mercordi  notte  poco  inanzi  '1  giomo,'  which  may 
be  ambiguous,  though  good  authorities  agree  that  it  almost  certainly 
refers  to  the  dawn  of  Thursday.     But  throughout  tLe  East  the  night 
of  a  day  is  its  eve,  and  at  the  present  day,  in  Yenetian  dialect, '  sta 
nott«'  means  '  latt  night.'     Hence  the  above  might  mean  Wedneeday 
morning.     The  date  of  the  despatch  (the  9th)  is  a  Friday,  and  ' 
Uiat  the  funeral  took  place  <  hieri ' — that  is,  Thursday,  October  t 
or  September  28  (O.3.).     Misa  Cooper  (' Life,' vol.  ii.  p.  24 
September  25  (that  is,  Monday)  as  the  day  of  the  decease,  an 
vol.  ii.  p.  299),  quoting  from  the  Register  of  Burials  in  Wes 
Abbey,  gives  the  27th  (Wednesday)  as  the  day  of  the  fiiners. 
Murray-Smith  ('  Arabella  Stuart,'  vol.  ii.  pp.  51  and  72),  follow 
predecessor,  mentions  twice  over  the  25th  as  the  day  on  which  . 
died,  but  quot«s  her  authority  as  stating  that  this  was  a  ' ' 
night,'  the  25th  being  really  a  Monday.    The  matter  is  of  ve 
importance,  ance  nothing  depends  on  it,  but  it  is  curious 
contemporary    Yenetian  despatch,    instead   of  settling  the   t 
nther  adda  to  the  imbroglio. 
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One  more  extract  from  the  despatches  remaiae  to  be  added, 
dated  the  followmg  week,  October  16  (O.S.  October  6),  and 
it  certainly  ma;  be  quoted  as  an  argament  against  the  asual 
assertion  of  Arabella  having  been  mad  at  the  time  of  her 
death,  that  she  is  here  spoken  of  as  dying  '  in  a  certain  way 
'  contumacious.'  This  term  snrely  would  not  have  been 
applicable  to  a  person  bereft  of  reason.*  The  despatch  is 
signed  by  the  two  ambassadors — Antonio  Foscarini,  Kt., 
and  Oregorio  Barbarigo — and  the  paragraph  in  question 
runs  aa  follows  : — 

'  I,  Foscarini,  wrote  last  week  that  the  Lady  Arabella  was  dead,  sad 
seeing  she  was  eo  nearly  related  to  the  King,  and  bo  mach  spokes  or, 
we  think  it  well  here  to  add  that  the  Council  have  already  met  and 
deliberated  whether,  an  the  Queen  desired  it,  their  Majesties  should  put 
on  mourning;  further,  where  the  Lady  xhould  be  buried.  It  was 
resolved  that  since  she  had,  in  a  certain  way,  died  contumaciooe,  the 
Court  should  not  go  into  mourning ;  but  aa  to  the  place  of  her  burial, 
that  might  be  where  her  relations  best  liked  it.  Hence  she  has  been 
buried  in  the  same  grave  where  her  grandmother  lies,  among  the  royal 
tombs,  and  near  the  reating  place  of  Prince  Hentr.  Her  death,  which 
was  almost  instantaneous,  accompanied  by  a  sudden  tremor  and  loss 
of  power  in  the  lower  limbs,  has  been  much  regretted  by  many  of 
the  chief  persons  here,  but  the  King  has  said  nothing  on  this  subject, 
though  his  Majesty  ia  become  heir  of  such  small  property  as  she  has 
left.' 

After  the  death  of  Arabella,  William  Seymour  was  at 
last  allowed  to  return  to  England.  By  the  death  of  his 
older  brother  in  1618,  preceded  by  that  of  their  father  in 
1G12,  William  Seymour  became  Lord  Beauchamp,  and,  in 
1621,  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  the  earldom  of  Hertford. 
He  was  created  marquis  by  Charles  I.  in  1640,  and  being 
governor  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  II., 
was  a  notable  6gure  on  the  Boyalist  side  during  the  Civil 


"  Aa  a  specimen  of  how  rumour  was  ever  busy  with  the  fate  of 
Arabella,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  she  was  popularly  aupposed  to 
have  borne  a  child  in  the  Tower.  The  imputation,  liowever,  cannot 
be  supported  by  any  contemporary  evidence.  Further,  James  was 
credited  with  having  poisoned  her,  as  appears  from  the  debate  in 
Parliament  a  century  and  a  half  after  her  death,  for  in  deecribing  th9 
passage  of  the  Koyal  Marriage  BiJi  in  March  1772,  Horace  Walpole 
('Journal  of  the  Reign  of  George  IIL,'  vol.  i.  p.  71)  writes: — 'On 
the  24th  the  Bill  was  reported  to  the  House,  and  opposed  with 
vehemence  by  T.  Townahend.  The  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  he  said, 
was  poisoned  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  He  wondered  why  the  preoa- 
dent  had  not  been  put  into  the  preamble  :  it  would  have  mode  u  good 
a  ligure  there  ae  prerogative.' 
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Wars.  At  the  RestorstioD,  the  attamder  passed  on  the 
Protector  Somerset  was  reversed,  and  his  great-grandson, 
William  Seymour,  Marqais  of  Hertford,  became  the  second 
Duke  of  Somerset,  enjoying  this  honour,  however,  for  a 
month  only  before  death  overtook  him  in  October  1660. 
Some  years  after  the  death  of  Lady  Arabella,  WiUiam  Sey- 
mour had  married  again,  and  a  grandson  by  the  second 
marriage  afterwards  succeeded  to  the  dukedom ;  but  that 
his  first  wife  was  not  entirely  forgotten  appears  to  he  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  of  his  daughters  one  received  the 
name  of  Arabella,  in  memory  of  the  wife  of  his  youth. 
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Aet.  XI. — I.  Parliamentary  Debates.    Session  1896. 

2.  Speech   of  the  Rt,   Hon.   W.  E.  CHadstcne   at   Liverpool. 
'Times,'  September  25,  1896. 

3.  Letter  from  the  Earl  of  Bos^ery  to  Mr.  T.  E.  EUis,  M.P. 
'  Times,'  October  8,  1896. 

'  I^HE  lot  of  Lord  Salisbuir's  tbird  Administration  has  been 
•*-  cast  in  times  of  diSBcuItj  and  danger.  In  almost 
ever;  quarter  of  the  globe  tronbleB  bave  arisen  Ba£Bcient 
to  try  tbe  quality  of  Britiab  Btateamansbip.  Indeed,  from 
montb  to  month,  sometimes  even  &om  day  to  day,  events 
have  sacceeded  each  other  with  snch  rapidity  that  almost 
before  the  public  conld  make  itself  acquainted  with  the 
facte  afFeotLng  one  difficulty,  it  found  itself  plunged  into 
another  of  even  more  pressing  interest.  Already  half  a  dozen 
questions  have  arisen  and  have  stirred  public  feeling,  any 
one  of  which,  if  handled  in  an  undecided  or  blundering 
fashion,  would  have  been  productive  of  much  mischief  and 
even  diknger  to  tbe  State.  With  the  present  division  of 
parties,  and  with  an  unprecedentedly  large  majority  sup- 
porting the  Government,  it  is  true  that  Allures  and  blunders 
would  probably  not  immediately  entail  the  fall  of  an  unsuo- 
cessfal  Administration,  but  they  would  at  once  destroy  its 
authority  with  the  public.  Whatever  might  happen  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  people  would  not  be  long  in  with- 
drawing their  confidence  from  a  Ministry  that  had  failed. 
With  the  change  in  opinion  would  come  the  growiag  doubt 
whether  any  longer  the  Ministry  represented  the  feeling  of 
the  country.  Opposition  statesmen  would  find  themselves 
listened  to  for  their  advice  and  looked  to  for  their  leadership 
even  by  people  outside  the  limits  of  tbe  regular  party  canons, 
and  power  would  begin  to  drift  towards  them  long  before 
the  all-powerful  ministerial  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  seriously  shaken. 

Our  readers  doubtless  can  call  to  mind  several  occasions 
in  the  history  of  modern  Gtovemments  when  Oppositions, 
miserably  weak  in  numbers,  have  first  begun,  partly  through 
ministerial  mismanagement,  partly  through  their  own  vigour 
or  steadfastness,  to  rally  to  themselves  the  support  of  a 
growing  public  opinion;  and  how  opinion,  at  first  wavering  and 
uncertaii),  has  become  at  length  consolidated,  either  round 
some  principle  of  action  adverse  to  the  ministerial  policy  or 
in  the  recognition  of  some  statesman  or  group  of  statesmen 
in  Opposition  as  tbe  true  exponents  of  tbe  popular  senti- 
■neat  .„d  will.  ,,.,„.,  Google 
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It  may  perhaps  be  worth  while  iaquiriDg  whether  the 
Miaistrj  which  came  into  power  in  June  1895,  primarily  in 
order  to  overthrow  the  projects  of  domestic  legislation  of 
the  preceding  Administration,  remains  in  October  1896  a 
true  exponent  of  British  opinion  and  sentiment ;  or  whether, 
on  the  other  hand,  Opposition  criticism  is  becoming  some- 
thing more  than  mere  ez-ofliciul  criticism,  and  is  hardening 
into  a  definite  policy  likely  to  rival  in  popular  favour  the 
policy  of  the  Ministry  as  regards  either  the  external  or 
internal  affairs  of  the  nation. 

For  the  last  month  '  an  agitation '  has  swept  Great 
Britain  irotn  Land's  End  to  John  o'  Groats,  and  for  the  time 
all  popular  interest  in  politics  is  centred  in  the  Eastern 
QaesUon,  or,  perhaps,  it  should  be  said  in  the  one  aspect  of 
that  qoestion  which  concerns  the  barbarona  and  atrocious 
treatment  by  the  Sultan  of  his  Armenian  subjects.  We 
cannot,  however,  in  a  review  of  the  political  situation  con- 
fine our  gaze  solely  to  the  events  of  the  passing  hour. 
Moreover,  as  yet  the  agitation  has  been  productive  of  no 
rival  policy,  though  it  has  demonstrated  the  detestation 
with  which  the  British  people  regard  the  Sultan  and  his 
rule,  and  the  keen  desire  to  assist  by  every  means  in  their 
power  the  unhappy  Armenians.  It  is  necessary  to  stand 
back  a  little  from  the  occurrences  of  the  moment  if  we  would 
see  the  political  situation  in  true  perspective. 

The  trite  saying  that  'in  politics  it  is  always  the  un- 
*  expected  that  happens '  has  certainly  received  confirma- 
tion in  the  events  of  the  last  twelve  months.  A  year  a^, 
still  less  a  year  and  a  half  a^,  when  the  vital  question 
of  Home  Rule  was  undecided,  who  could  have  predicted 
that  in  the  year  1896  the  minds  of  Englishmen  were  to  be 
chiefly  occupied  with  affairs  in  South  Africa,  a  difference 
with  the  United  States  as  to  the  delimitation  of  the  British 
frontier  with  Venezuela,  a  revolution  in  Crete,  the  possibly 
imminent  collapse  of  Turkish  authority  in  Oonstautinople 
itself,  and  the  advance  of  an  Anglo-Egyptian  army  into  the 
Soudan  9  Who  could  have  foretold,  after  all  the  legislative 
promising  inevitable  at  a  general  election,  that  the  principal 
measure  of  the  first  working  session  of  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment would  be  a  proposal  to  recast  fundamentally  the 
educational  arrangements  of  the  Act  of  1870  ? 

It  is  the  unexpectedness  of  the  situation  that  tries 
majorities  and  men.  How  have  our  statesmen  acquitted 
themselves  9  How  has  the  great  Unionist  majority  that 
rewarded  the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  people  in  July  of  last 
year  stood  the  test  t*    Let  us  glance  for  a  moment  at  the 
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political  aituation  of  only  a  few  months  a^.  On  Jane  21, 
1895,  a  small  majority  of  the  Honse  of  Commons  in  a  thin 
house  declared  that  the  quantity  of  cartridges  kept  in  stock 
by  the  War  Department  was  insufficient  to  meettiie  possible 
eiigencies  of  the  country.  This  division,  on  a  subject  which 
excited  no  public  attention,  pnt  an  end  to  the  Home  Bale 
Administration,  which  ever  since  the  defeat  of  its  Home 
Rule  policy  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1893  had,  in  fact,  been 
totteriQg  to  its  fall.  Three  days  later  Lord  Salisbury  had 
formed  a  Unionist  Cabinet,  in  which  for  the  ficst  time 
Liberal  and  Conservative  statesmen  sat  side  by  side.  Then 
began  the  experiment  of  once  more  frankly  founding  party 
arrangements  upon  the  principles  which  really  divided  the 
opinions  of  men  on  the  great  question  of  the  day,  rather 
than  with  reference  to  the  party  names,  party  whims,  and 
party  badges  of  the  past. 

The  general  election,  which  in  a  few  weeks  followed  the 
momentous  division  of  Jane  21,  testified  in  the  most  un- 
mistakeable  manner  to  the  approval  with  which  the  country 
witnessed  the  co-operation  in  the  Cabinet  of  the  Conserva- 
tive and  Liberal-Unionist  leaders.  The  nation,  after  nine 
years  of  political  strife,  had  given  an  overwhelming  vote 
against  Home  Bale ;  a  policy  which  apparently  it  liked  none 
the  better  when  it  appeared  that  Home  Bule  would  have  to 
be  brought  about  by  the  previous  annihilation  of  the  legis- 
lative authority  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Neither  Home 
Bule,  nor  the  Abolition  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  the 
Disestablishment  and  Disendowment  of  Churches,  nor  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  Liquor  Bill,  nor  the  Payment  of  Salaries 
to  Members  of  Parliament  appeared  to  elicit  any  great 
amount  of  popular  enthusiasm  amongst  the  generality  of 
men,  whilst  their  combination  in  a  great  party-programme 
provoked  a  feeling  almost  approaching  to  popular  disgust. 

The  result,  therefore,  of  the  Unionist  coalition  and  of  the 
general  election  was  to  place  in  power  a  Ministry  contain- 
ing an  anneual  amount  of  statesmanlike  ability,  and  to  give 
it  the  support  of  an  almost  unprecedentedly  large  majority 
in  the  Honse  of  Commons.  For  the  Unionist  cause  all  the 
omens  were  favourable,  If  these  men,  backed  by  the  hearty 
support  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature,  and  with  public 
opinion,  as  evidenced  by  the  general  election,  strongly  in  their 
favonr,  coald  not  govern  the  country  to  the  general  satis- 
faction ;  under  whaJi  circumstances  and  by  whom  could  the 
country  be  satisfactorily  governed  ?  This  waa  the  question 
which  Unionists  generally  were  asking  themselves  ayear  ago. 
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Tet,  rightly  or  wrongly,  at  the  prorogation  last  August  it 
was  the  Op^sition,  small  though  its  minority  in  Parliament 
might  be,  which  rejoiced  over  the  history  of  the  past  seasion, 
rather  than  the  great  battalions  who  supported  the  Govem- 
ment.  Whether  there  was  auy  real  justification  for  thia  feel- 
ing of  elation  on  one  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  disappointment  on  the  other  is  another  matter,  and  so  is 
the  question  whether  these  sentiments  extend  beyond  parlia- 
mentary and  political  circles,  and  affect  materially  the 
political  leanings  of  the  electorate.  Ordinary  party  men,  on 
the  one  side  and  the  other,  probably  bold,  and  certainly 
always  profess,  on  such  questions  the  belief  most  agreeable 
to  themselves.  Bat  there  are  of  course,  in  the  absence  of 
a  long  series  of  bye-elections,  no  sufficient  data  upon  which 
anything  deserving  the  name  of  a  sound  opinion  as  to  a 
change  in  the  sentiment  of  the  electorate  can  be  founded 
It  is  more  useful  to  try  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
professed  elation  of  the  Opposition  and  of  the  scarcely  veiled 
disappointment  of  many  of  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment than  to  speonlate  on  the  resnlt  of  an  immediate  general 
election  which  everyone  knows  is  not  going  to  take  place. 

The  Unionista  did  not  owe  their  victory  to  the  popularity 
attachiu?  to  any  definite  legislative  programme  advanced 
by  their  leaders.  The  Minie&y  came  back  from  the  country 
pledged  to  govern  it  as  a  single  nation  through  the 
Farliameat  of  the  United  Kingdom,  undertaking  moreover 
to  turn  the  legislative  energies  of  the  House  of  Commons 
towards  the  practical  improvement  of  our  existing  institu- 
tions, and  towards  measures  beneficial  to  the  condition  of 
the  people,  rather  than  towards  sweeping  measures  of 
constitutional  change.  Sometimes  in  our  history  a  majority 
has  been  returned  almost  solely  with  a  view  to  forwarding 
some  great  legislative  measure,  the  principle  of  which  hau 
been  approved  by  the  electorate.  In  the  last  election  no 
such  *  mandate '  as  this  was  imposed  upon  Parliament.  The 
newly  formed  Ministry  was  sent  back  to  Westminster  with 
the  latest  majority  of  modem  times  at  its  back,  in  brder  to 
govern  the  country  upon  certain  definite  principles,  to  guide 
tiie  nation  with  a  steady  band  in  its  foreign  relations, 
and  to  forward  domestic  legislation  of  a  businesslike  rather 
than  a  showy  character.  Again,  there  have  been  general 
elections  of  which  the  decisive  result  has  been  due  to  the 
evident  desire  of  a  great  majority  of  the  country  to  he 
governed  by  some  particular  statesman,  whose  personal 
popularity  has  far  outweighed  with  the  electorate  any  purely 
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political  consideratioDS.  At  the  last  general  election  there 
was  DO  single  name  on  either  side  of  overwhelming  popular 
power.  In  Great  Britain  and  in  Ireland  there  is  indeed  at 
the  present  time  little  sign  of  that  '  one-man  power '  which 
we  are  told  that  democracy  generally  promotes.  The 
viotorioas  Unioniats  looked  to  a  group  of  statesmen  whose 
co-operation  wm  essential  to  Bucoess.  The  Opposition  have 
hardly  yet  decided  npon  whom  the  mantle  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  to  fall,  and  Irish  party  politics  have  resumed  their  resem- 
blance to  the  nUUe  of  a  faction  Gght. 

But  to  whatever  causes  a  lu^  majority  ia  dae,  the  high 
party  hopes  to  which  it  gives  rise  are  rarely  or  never  quite 
realised.  The  name  of  the  '  Eighty  *  Club  bears  melancholy 
witness  to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  young  Liberal 
politicians  in  1880  welcomed  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  majority 
of  sixteen  years  ago,  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  period  of 
prosperity  for  their  principles  and  their  party.  Yet  before 
the  new  House  of  Commons  of  that  year  had  been  many 
months  in  existence,  the  Government  had  been  repeatedly 
defeated  upon  the  Bradlaugb  question,  the  House  of  Lords 
had  r^ected  one  of  the  principal  measures  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Minisb'y,  and  those  difficnlties  were  already  in  sight  which 
were  before  long  to  canse  the  resignation  of  several  of  its 
ablest  members.  In  1886  the  Conservative  Government  had, 
properly  speaking,  no  party  majority  at  all,  its  continuance 
depending  upon  the  steadiness  of  the  then  untried  Unionist 
alliance ;  and  many  experienced  men  not  nunaturally 
prophesied  that  no  Ministry  could  survive  for  many  months 
with  a  House  of  Commons  in  such  an  anomalons  condition. 
Thus  Lord  Salisbury's  administration  of  1886  began  with  litUu 
expectation  of  winning  political  triumphs,  and  indeed  with 
very  indifferent  prospects  of  long  maintaining  its  position. 
Yet  that  Government  remained  in  power  tor  six  years,  and, 
in  the  administrative  work  it  accomplished  and  the  legis- 
lation it  passed,  it  may  challenge  comparison  with  any 
ministry  of  this  generation. 

It  is  the  constant  effect  of  the  keenness  of  parliamentary 
debate  and  the  rivalry  of  parties  to  give  exaggerated  im- 
portance to  passing  incidents.  A  trifling  blunder  of  a 
minister,  or  some  trivial  administrative  success,  or  the  fact 
that  a  majority  is  a  little  larger  or  smaller  than  ordinary,  is 
bailed  by  the  one  side  or  the  other  as  being  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  the  country.  There  is  a  lock  of  all  sense  of 
proportion  in  the  nightly  party  conflicts  of  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and  it  is,  of  course,  the  object  of  parliameutury 
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reporters,  and  of  newspapers  ca.tieriiig  for  readers,  to  make 
as  interesting  and  pungent  as  possible  tlieir  description  of 
parliamentary  incidents.  We  all  like  to  read  of  tbe  de- 
bating triumphs  of  our  own  protagonists,  and  of  the  nightly 
rout  of  our  foes.  And  to  the  local  party  politician  these 
things  are  the  very  breath  of  his  existence.  Newspapers 
respond  to  the  demands  of  the  public,  and  the  incidents, 
scenes,  all-night  sittings,  and  gossip  of  the  Lobby  are 
retailed  witib  a  graphic  power  and  an  exaggeration  of  their 
significance  which  for  the  moment  make  men  forget  how 
very  little  io  most  cases  it  alt  comes  to  I  When  the  lapse 
of  time  has  removed  qs  a  little  distance  from  these  tem- 
porary excitements,  it  becomes  more  possible  to  estimate  tbe 
result  of  a  session — to  survey  the  field  of  battle  as  a  whole, 
apart  from  the  incidents  of  every  skirmish.  Nothing  ia 
easier  than  to  count  the  Bills  passed,  and  to  compare  them 
with  the  Bills  promised ;  to  compare  the  number  of  pages  of 
Statutes  59  &  60  Victoria  with  the  number  of  pages  of 
some  bulky  volume  of  earlier  years ;  but  to  jndge  how  the 
session  has  affected  the  party  position  in  the  House  of 
Commons  and  in  the  country,  bow  far  it  has  added  to  or 
taken  from  the  reputation  of  this  or  that  statesman,  how 
far  it  has  affected  the  influence  of  this  or  that  parliamentary 
group,  how  far  its  progress  has  promoted  or  checked  the 
growth  of  particular  political  principles,  is  a  much  more 
difficult  matter. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  political  interest  has  during 
the  last  yeai'  centred  far  less  than  nsnal  in  the  proceedings 
of  Parliament.  The  Budget,  involving  no  very  important 
changes,  and  the  vigorous  measures  taken  for  increasing  the 
strength  of  the  fleet  and  the  defences  of  the  Empire  met 
with  almost  universal  approval ;  and  the  explicit  language 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  Budget  speech, 
declaring  the  steadfast  determination  of  the  Ministry  to 
refuse  to  listen  to  any  projects  for  changing  the  basis  of  our 
currency  system,  brought  comfort  to  those  who  dreaded  that 
the  bimetallic  leanings  of  certain  members  of  the  Cabinet 
were  more  than  the  mere  '  pious  opinions '  of  eminent  indi- 
viduals. The  Bating  Bill  was,  it  ia  tnte,  vigorously  con- 
tested by  the  Opposition  ;  but  it  was  very  naturally  popular 
in  agricultural  districts.  It  was  not,  and  did  not  pretend 
to  be,  a  great  measure.  No  one  supposed  that  it  would 
remove  the  distress  from  which  a^culture  is  suffering.  But 
to  the  general  public  it  seemed  only  reasonable,  since  this 
distressed  interest  was  bearing  a  far  larger  share  of  local 
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bordens  than  wonid  eqoitablj-  fall  upon  it,  that,  pending  a 
proper  redistribation  of  local  taxation  between  the  different 
classes  of  property,  provision  should  be  made  for  diminish- 
ing this  excessive  burden,  by  a  subsidy  out  of  the  general 
resources  of  the  conntry.  The  Irish  Land  Bill,  the  greater 
part  of  the  provisions  of  which  were  necessitated  by  the 
lapse  of  the  fifteen-year  terms — those  qnasi-leases,  as  Mr. 
Gladstone  termed  them — of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and 
the  incluBion  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  various 
exempted  classes  of  holding,  provoked  vigorous  opposition 
in  the  Honse  of  Lords,  where  the  Government,  though  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  statesmen  of  the  Opposition,  suffered 
several  defeats.  The  Bill  conformed  very  much  to  the  ex> 
pectations  raised  by  previous  speeches  of  Ministers;  bat 
the  Irish  landlord  party  bitterly  opposed,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  some  of  its  provisions,  and  in  the  Upper  House 
that  party,  aided  by  the  sympathy  and  votes  of  English 
Peers,  prevailed  against  both  Front  Benches.  The  one- 
sided character  of  the  debates  of  the  House  of  Lords  on 
landlord  and  tenant  questions  is  greatly  to  he  regretted. 
The  prejudices — nay,  the  interests — of  the  tenanta  as  afpainat 
those  of  landlords  find  no  independent  expression  in  that 
assembly.  It  was  difiScnlt  to  convince  the  public  that  a 
measure  which  seemed  just  and  expedient  to  men  like  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Ashbourne, 
well  acquainted,  if  ever  men  were,  with  Irish  land  qnes- 
tiouB — a  measure  which  had  been  pressed  through  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Balfour  and  his  brother  (tiie 
Irish  Secretary)  as  ui^ntly  required  in  Ireland — was  in 
truth  one  more  forward  step  in  the  policy  of  landlord 
plunder.  The  Government,  as  it  was  bound  to  do,  adhered 
to  its  own  view,  and  on  the  essential  points  of  controversy 
the  House  of  Lords  ultimately  yielded. 

So  far  the  parliamentary  policy  of  the  Government  was 
such  as  had  been  anticipated ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  bad  un- 
donbtedly  met  with  public  approW.  The  conntry,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Ministry  to  overhaul  from  top  to  bottom  the 
educational  arrangements  of  Mr.  Forster's  Act  of  1870.  A 
great  deal  had  doubtless  been  said  at  the  general  election 
in  criticism  of  Mr.  Acland's  rule  at  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. It  was  felt  that  his  policy  was  one  of  hostility  to 
the  Voluntary  schools,  and  that  demands  were  being  made 
upon  them  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  making  their 
continuance  impossible,  or  very  difficult,  and  so  to  promote 
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the  univeraa.1  estaibliahment  of  School  Boards.  Whether  this 
belief  was  entirely  justified  ma;  be  a  queetion.  There  can 
be  uo  doubt  that  it  waa  largely  held ;  and,  accordingly,  very 
many  candidates  were  returned  pledged  to  see  that  some 
aHBistance  was  rendered  to  the  Voluntary  schooU.  Under 
Mr.  Forster'a  Act  our  educational  aystem  waa  intended  to 
embrace  both  Board  and  Tolantaiy  achools,  and  aaauredly 
the  country  was  not  prepared  to  tolerate  indirect  attempta 
to  drive  the  latter  out  of  exiatence.  The  proposals,  how- 
ever, of  the  Ministry  went  far  beyond  satisfying  the  very 
moderate  expectation  a  of  the  coantry  in  its  deaire  to 
check  the  bellicose  policy  of  Mr.  Acland.  A  great  acheme 
of  delegation  to  local  authorities  of  the  powera  now  cen- 
tralised in  the  Education  Department  in  London,  a  very 
anbetantial  grant  in  aid  of  the  Voluntary  achoola,  pro* 
visions  for  the  permission  of  denominational  religious  teach- 
ing by  voluntary  agencies  in  the  public  school  buildings, 
the  raising  of  the  school  a^  from  eleven  to  twelve  years, 
and  the  vesting  in  the  new  local  authorities  of  power 
to  deal  with  secondary  education  and  with  technical  in- 
struction, as  well  as  with  the  elementary  schools,  were  the 
main  features  of  the  Government  plan.  The  scheme,  in 
truth,  contemplated  a  reform  in  our  local  government 
system  no  leas  than  in  our  educational  arrangementa.  It 
was  the  first  attempt  to  reduce,  by  means  of  conaolidation 
of  powera,  the  multiplicity  of  local  authorities  and  boards — 
to  diminish  their  number,  and  thereby  to  increase  the  re- 
aponaibilitiea  of  each.  With  the  increased  importance  of 
the  work  to  be  done  would  come  a  rise  in  the  quality  of 
the  men  chosen  to  do  it.  The  frequency  of  local  elections, 
and  ihe  dispersion  of  local  powers  amongst  so  many 
functionaries,  tend  to  increase  public  indiSerence.  Let 
education  ultimately  be  regarded  as  a  branch  of  local 
government,  and  education  and  local  government  will  both 
benefit  by  the  change.  Mr.  Balfonr  in  this  regard  held  up 
the  example  of  Germany,  where  primary  edacation  is  the 
best  in  the  world,  and  where  it  is  adminiatered  under  the 
municipal  system,  and  not  under  a  system  carried  out  by 
bodies  elected  ad  hoc. 

A  great  deal  is  to  be  said  for  the  main  principles  under- 
lying the  Government  measure ;  but  the  subject  had  not 
been  discussed  by  the  public,  opinion  had  not  ripened  or 
become  definite,  some  were  interested  solely  in  one  feature, 
others  solely  in  some  other  feature  of  the  proposal,  so  that 
before  the  Bill  bad  been  many  weeks  in  print  confusion 
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reigned  in  partjr  coonaela.  Thon^h  the  second  reading  wm 
paraed  by  tiie  unexampled  nu^oritv  of  267)  it  soon  bwante 
apparent  that,  if  the  details  of  Uie  meaanre  were  to  be  properl/ 
discuBsed*  there  woold  be  no  tame  available  for  other  legis- 
lative bosineaa.  Mr.  Asqnith,  aa  the  spokesman  of  his  pari!;', 
had  moved  the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  atrongly  condemning  the 
transference  of  authority  from  the  cen^^  dejpartmoit  in 
London  to  local  authorities.  The  vehemence  with  which  he 
took  the  departmental  view,  that  upon  the  London  office 
depended  the  progress  and  sncceas  of  oar  educational  system 
in  its  struggle  with  parochial  and  mral  inertness,  was  sur- 
prising coming  from  one  who  looks  at  '  deoentralisatiou '  as 
the  principle  upon  which  our  political  constitution  is  to  be 
reconstmcted.  At  the  Home  Office  a  small  experiment  had 
been  tried  in  delegating  to  the  local  authorities  the  inspec- 
tion of  workshops  in  matters  of  sanitation ;  but  the  ex- 
Home  Secretary  had  found  it  was  impossible  to  trust  even 
so  small  a  duty  aa  this  to  local  bodies.  The  work  was,  he 
said,  habitually  neglected.  Tt  would  be  little  less  than 
madness  for  tiie  central  department  to  delegate  important 
powers  to  local  educational  authorities.  This,  of  course,  is 
the  usual  language  of  a  departmental  official.  A  wider 
experience  would  have  told  Mr.  Asquith  of  cases  where  the 
hindrance  to  local  educational  progress  was  central  red- 
tapeism  and  the  want  of  support  given  by  the  London 
department  to  local  energy  and  zeal. 

On  other  branches  of  his  subject  Mr.  Asquith  stood  on 
firmer  ground.  Three-fourths  of  the  expenditure  on  Volun- 
tary schools  comes  from,  the  State,  yet  their  management 
was  in  private  hands.  The  Bill  contained  no  provision  to 
remedy  this  defect.  The  proposal  to  depart  from  the 
CowpeivTempIe  compromise  was,  he  declared,  an  attempt  still 
further  to  denominationalise  the  school  system  of  the  oountij, 
and  he  quoted  high  dignitaries  of  the  Church  to  the  effect 
tiiat  what  was  wanting  in  the  religions  instruction  given  in 
the  Board  schools  could  well  be  supplied  elsewhere.  *  There 
'  was  no  evidence  that  the  parents  of  the  children  for  whom 
'  this  religions  instruction  was  provided  were  dissatisfied. 

*  The  agitation  was  a  clerical  agitation,  carried  on  for  the 

*  moat  ^rt  by  the  extreme  members  of  the  clergy  and  by  a 
'  body  of  laymen  more  clerically  minded  than  the  cle^y 
'  themselves.' " 

To  this    portion  of  Opposition   critioism  Mr.    Balfour's 

*  Mr.  Aequitli,  PwiiBmentaiy  Debatan,  May  fi,  1896. 
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reply  was  not  altogether  reassuring  i  thongli  his  retort  upon 
the  Scottish  members  who  denounced  denominationalism 
waa  effective—  viz.  that  in  every  Board  school  in  their  con- 
stituencies and  in  every  parish  in  Scotland  the  Shorter 
Catechism  was  taught,  a  '  formulary '  far  more  elaborate 
than  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  are  excluded 
by  law  from  the  Board  schools  south  of  the  Tweed.  The 
merit  of  the  Cowper-Temple  clause  is  that  it  is  a  check  upon 
denominationalism ;  and  that  it  renders  it  easier  in  the 
English  system  of  education  for  boys  and  girla  whose  parents 
belong  to  different  religious  commnnities  to  be  educated 
together.  That  aureiy  is  an  object  at  which  our  statesmen 
ought  to  aim.  It  is  the  shallowest  of  pretences  that  it  is 
necessary,  in  the  bringing  up  of  children  as  good  Christiana 
and  good  citizens,  to  instil  into  them,  almost  from  their  baby- 
hood, the  teaching  of  those  elaborate  formularies  which  are 
the  favourite  battle-ground  of  Christian  sects.  The  Boman 
Catholic  priesthood  will  probably  always  insist  npon  the 
separation  in  educational  matters  of  their  own  youthful 
flocks  from  the  contaminating  influence  of  Protestant  youth. 
With  the  former  we  must  expect  that  the  views  of  the 
priesthood  will  determine  the  action  of  the  laity.  But  with 
Protestant  churches  and  sects  the  sentiments  of  the  laity 
count  for  much  more  ;  and  even  were  the  clergy  univers^y 
in  favour  of  the  denominational  system,  it  may  well  be  that 
the  growing  dislike,  among  laymen,  to  the  exaggeration  of 
sectarian  difference,  and  the  steady  diminution  of  sectarian 
animosity,  will  in  time  give  increased  popularity  to  a  general 
undenominational  system,  such  as  it  has  been  the  object  of 
the  Cowper-Temple  compromise  to  promote. 

The  Bill  was  of  necessity  withdrawn,  the  Government 
pledging  themselves  to  provide,  before  the  commencement 
of  next  financial  year,  assistance  to  the  Voluntary  schools. 
No  good  purpose  would  have  been  served  by  any  further 
pressing  forward  of  the  measure  this  year.  Its  failure  was, 
of  course,  hailed  by  the  Opposition  as  a  great  triumph ;  yet 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  from  the  party  point  of 
view,  the  proposals  of  the  Ministry  had  not  caused  far  more 
dissension  in  the  ranks  of  the  victorious  Opposition  than 
in  their  own.  The  all-important  alliance  between  Irish 
Home  Rulers  and  the  regular  Opposition  broke  down  com- 
pletely, and  vehement  was  the  langua^  in  which  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  and  English  Nonconformists  expressed 
their  dissatisfaction  with  each  other.  Yet,  in  truth,  no 
just  complaint  could  be  made  against  the  conduct  of  the 
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bish  Home  Rule  members,  who  had  never  undertaken  to 
sink  their  own  political  preferences  in  retom  for  Noncon- 
formist support  to  the  policy  of  Home  Rule  ! 

But  it  has  not  been  with  Rating  Bills,  or  Irish  Land 
Bills,  or  Education  Bills,  or  with  parliamentary  rules  of 
procedure  that  the  minds  of  men  during  the  last  year  have 
been  mainly  occupied.  Foreign  B.nd  colonial  politics  have 
been  passing  through  a  very  trying  period,  and  the  credit 
of  the  Ministry  has  been  for  the  most  part  dependent  npon 
the  manner  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  and  Mr.  Chamberlain 
have  dealt  with  their  difficulties.  The  Eastern  Question, 
indeed,  is  always  with  ns.  As  regards  Armenia,  Lord 
Salisbury  was  confronted  with  the  same  problem  as  Lord 
Rosebery,  and  he  pursued — as  he  was  almost  bound  to  do — 
the  same  policy  as  his  predecessor — viz.  that  of  endeavour- 
ing, by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Concert  of  Europe,  to 
intimidate  the  Sultan  into  putting  an  end  to  the  massacres 
of  his  Armenian  subjects,  and  into  providing  some  sort  of 
just  gOYfirnment  for  the  distracted  province.  This  policy 
has  as  yet  met  with  no  success.  Not  one  of  the  Continental 
Powers  was  willing  to  take  upon  itself  the  duty  of  im- 
posing upon  the  Sultan  the  wishes  of  Christian  Europe; 
and  had  Great  Britain  attempted  to  bike  solitary  action,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  face  of  the  disapproval,  probably 
even  of  the  active  opposition,  of  one  or  more  of  these 
Powers.  In  Crete  it  appears  that  the  '  Concert '  has  been 
more  successful,  and,  owing  mainly  to  the  urgency  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  there  are  good  prospects  that  under  the  rule  of 
a  Christian  governor,  and  with  practical  independence  from 
the  rule  of  the  Turk,  a  new  era  of  tranquillity  will  begin. 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Eastern  Question  has  reached  a  much  more  acute  stage. 
The  Sultan  has  pursued  his  policy  of  massacre— for  such  it 
really  appears  to  be^at  Constantinople  itself,  under  the 
very  eyes  of  the  Ambassadors  of  the  six  Powers  represent- 
ing the  Concert  of  Europe.  It  is  true  that  the  Armenians 
themselves,  in  a  murderous  assault  upon  the  Ottoman  Bank, 
were  the  first  to  resort  to  violence ;  but  the  Snltan  and  his 
a^nts  appear  to  have  greedily  availed  themselves  of  such 
an  opportunity  for  resorting  to  wholesale  massacres  of  nn- 
offending  citizens.  TTie  Ambassadors  are  convinced  that 
these  outrages  were  either  actually  instigated  by  the  Saltan 
and  his  creatures,  or  at  least  were  deliberately  allowed  to 
continue  whilst  the  Sultan  had  ample  means  to  bring  them  to 
an  end.     The  Ambassadors  have  concurred  in  the  use  of  the 
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strongest  lang^uage  of  remonatranfie  to  the  Sultan  himself; 
langoage,  indeed,  which  almost  imports  that  he  is  not  the 
Sovereign  power  even  in  his  own  capital,  and  that  they  are 
addressing  one  who  most  obey  their  commands,  and  whose 
existence  is  dependent  on  the  sufferance  of  the  Powers  they 
represent.  But  events  have  proved  in  Armenia  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half  that,  unless  the  '  Concert  of  Europe '  pro- 
ceeds beyond  words,  the  Sultan  will  remain  perfectly  in- 
different to  remonstrances,  however  vigorous.  As  yet,  the 
Great  Powers  have  shown  themselves  as  unwilling  to  concur 
in  taking  common  action  to  protect  Armenians  in  Constauti- 
Dople  as  they  were  to  protect  them  in  distant  Armenia. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  natural  that  a  great 
thrill  of  indignation  should  have  run  through  the  country. 
The  agitation  ia  a  cry  for  action.  Its  purpose  is  to  press 
upon  Lord  Salisbury  the  necessity  of  making  an  end  of 
Turkish  barbarity  and  misrule;  and,  so  far,  instead  of 
assuming,  as  in  1876,  the  character  of  a  party  agitation, 
the  meetings  and  the  speakers  vigorously  assert  that  their 
great  object  is  to  strengUien  IJord  Salisbury's  hands,  and  to 
assure  the  Ministry  that  public  opinion  will  support  them  in 
any  vigorous  steps  they  may  take  to  put  an  end  once  for 
all  to  a  state  of  things  which  is  a  scandal  to  civilisation, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  notwiUistanding  his  great  age,  has  come 
forth  from  his  retirement,  and  shown  once  more  that  no 
man  is  so  fit  as  he  to  give  emphatic  voice  to  popular 
emotions  which  he  so  keenly  shares.  Sir  William  Earcourt, 
Mr.  Asnuith,  and  other  ex- Ministers  have  also  spoken,  and 
as  week  has  succeeded  week  there  has  been  apparent  a 
growing  indisposition  amongst  Opposition  speakers  to  urge 
on  the  Ministry  warlike  action  by  Great  Britoin  against  the 
Turk  regardless  of  the  policy  of  the  other  Powers  of  Europe. 
At  first,  indeed,  the  more  fiery  orators  of  the  platform,  and 
still  fiercer  writers  in  the  press,  insisted  that,  so  great  was 
British  responsibility  for  Turkish  misrule,  so  bound  were  we 
by  treaty  and  by  honour  to  espouse  the  cause  of  our  fellow- 
Christians,  that  with  or  without  assistance  we  must  our- 
selves and  alone  force  upon  the  Sultan,  by  means  of  our 
fleets  and  armies,  the  establishment  of  a  just  rule  throughout 
his  dominions.  These  gentlemen  have  now  learned  that  the 
sending  of  a  British  fieet  to  Constantinople  to  take  separ.i.te 
action  would  mean  war  with  Russia  as  well  as  with  Turkey, 
and  that  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  first  result  of 
such  a  move  would  be  the  further  outbreak  on  a  gigantic 
scale  of  a  wholesale  massacre  of  Chriatians. 
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That  the  a^tation  ifi  now  taJdog  a  wiser  and  more  cantioas 
line  is  mainly  owing  to  the  patriotic  conduct  of  Lord  Bose- 
berj.  The  two  sto,teamen  in  the  Opposition  ranks  best 
acquainted  with  foreign  politics  are  Lord  Kosebery  and  Sir 
Charlea  Dilke.  At  t£e  beginning  of  the  excitement,  when 
popularity  was  to  be  gained  by  violent  declamation  and  by 
the  reckless  use  of  language  which  meant — if  it  meant 
anything — a  policy  of  war,  Lord  Bosebery  and  Sir  Charles 
Dilke  calmly  pointed  out  to  their  countrymen  the  onwisdom 
of  the  path  they  were  being  advised  to  take.  Lord  Boaebery 
may  momentarily  suffer  In  popularity  for  the  ffOod  advice 
that  he  has  given ;  but,  after  all.  Englishmen  li£»  a  stntes- 
man  who  keeps  his  head  cool  and  his  judgment  clear,  even 
in  the  turmoil  of  a  popular  agitation ;  and  the  great  service 
which  he  has  lately  done  to  his  country  will  yet  be  fally 
appreciated.* 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  Liverpool  struck  a  note  which  has  been 
too  often  absent  from  recent  meetings.  He  pointed  out 
that  he,  at  all  events,  made  no  call  for  an  anti-Mahomedau 
crusade.  Oar  great  object  should  be,  he  said,  the  bringing 
to  the  Turkish  Empire  of  just  government  to  Christian  and 
Mabomedan  alike,  and  that  it  was  monstrously  ni^aet  to 
accuse  Mahomedanism  at  lai^e  of  the  crimes  and  atrocities 
of  the  Sultan's  rule.  Where  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  was 
disappointing  was  not  in  the  expression  of  his  sentiments 
and  his  hopes,  wbich  all  Englishmen  share,  but  in  the 
means  he  proposed  to  give  effect  to  them.  The  British 
Government  should  make  a  peremptory  demand  upon  tbe 
Sultan  to  secure  henceforth  his  subjects  against  the  recur- 
rence of  these  monstrous  outrages  and  barbarities.  If  no 
favourable  answer  was  vouchsafed  to  this  demand,  the  Turkish 
Ambassador  was  to  be  dismissed  from  London  and  Sir  Philip 
Currie  recalled  Irom  Constantinople,  and  the  country  would 
then  be  able  to  consider  what  action  it  would  be  advisable 
to  take  in  order  to  force  the  Sultan  to  comply  with  our 
demand.  This  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  only  suggestion,  fiiiling 
the  successful  working  in  the  first  instance  of  the  European 
Concert ! 

Sir  William  Barcourt  has  still  more  recently  addressed 
the  public.     His  advice  is  to  make  an  end  once  for  all  of 

*  On  the  day  of  Mr.  Gladatone's  speech  at  Liverpool  Lord  Rose- 
bery  wrote,  that '  for  England  to  interfere  ia  this  grave  and  terrible 
matter  without  the  co-openttion  of  other  Europoaa  Powers  would  be 
in  hia  judgement  to  court  a  European  war.' — '  Times,'  September  25, 
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Tnrkish  mle.  Hig  reliance  is  leas  upon  the  European 
Coucert  than  on  a  complete  understanding  with  Russia.  In 
favour  of  isolated  action  by  Great  Britain  against  Turkey 
he  has  no  word  to  say.  It  is  very  natural,  he  thinks,  that 
Russia  should  be  suspicious  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that 
Englishmen  should  iniEigine  that  Russia  has  purposes  of 
selfish  aggrandisement,  and  should  refrain  from  giving  her  a 
helping  hand  to  any  positions  she  may  covet,  is  a  mark  of 
that  innate  selfishness  of  spirit  on  the  part  of  British  states- 
men which  he  has  never  ceased  to  rebuke.  Rnsaia,  fve 
gather,  is  to  be  invited  to  do  what  she  hkes  with  the  Tnrkisb 
Empire  so  that  the  rule  of  the  Turk  is  abolished,  and 
Great  Britain  is  to  help  her  to  carry  out  her  projects ;  for 
these  cannot  possibly  have  any  injurious  efiects  upon 
*  British  interests,'  about  which  it  is  really  too  selfish  of 
Englishmen  to  take  a  thought. 

We  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  from  selfish  England, 
occupied  with  her  own  thoughts  of  aggrandisement,  to  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  which  have  so  long  been  prevented 
(according  to  some  political  teachers)  by  British  policy  from 
substituting  a  just  rule  for  the  hateful  barbarism  of  the 
Turk.  We  find  that  it  was  Russia  that  prevented  England 
from  taking  forcible  action  against  the  Sultan  in  the  interest 
of  his  subjects  in  Armenia,  by  intimating  that  in  such  an 
event  Rassia  would  be  on  the  side  of  the  Sultan ;  and  this 
was  whilst  our  enthusiastic  Russophil,  Sir  William  Harcourt, 
was  in  office.  In  Russia,  in  Austria,  and  in  France,  it 
appears  that  up  to  the  present  time  the  common  watchword 
has  been  the  maintenance  intact,  in  the  interests  of 
European  peace,  of  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  Empire. 
The  public  has  not  yet  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
recent  action  of  continental  diplomacy;  but  it  is  impossible 
to  question  that  the  assertion  of  the  able  writer  in  the 
'  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes ' — '  Personne  aujonrd'hni,  nous  en 
'  sommes  convaincus,  ne  desire  la  chute  de  I'empire  otto- 
'  man  '  * — represents  the  prevalent  feeling  on  the  Con- 
tinent. The  fact  is  tiiat  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  if  it  takes  place,  will  necessarily  affect  for  better  or 
worse,  and  iu  more  or  less  degree,  the  position  of  almost 
every  European  state,  and  so  difficult  will  be  the  adjust- 
ment of  interests  to  which  it  will  give  rise  that  war  between 
the  Great  Powers  would  become  extremely  probable.  It  is 
trifling  with  the  whole  subject  to  pretend  that  in  the  ultimate 


*  U.  Francis  Cbarmes,  '  Kevae  dee  Dtux  Moudet,'  September,  1896. 
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settlement  of  ihe  East^m  Question  there  are  no  difficoltias 
bat  those  connected  with  the  misrole  of  the  Sultan. 

The  aviation  is  a  genuine  one.  The  heart  of  the  public 
has  been  deeply  stirred ;  and  &om  the  preaent  state  of 
popular  feeling  verjr  important  developements  of  national 
policy  may  arise.  The  aspect  of  home  politics  cannot  but 
be  affected  by  a  popular  movement  to  some  extent  outside 
ordinary  party  lines,  and  which  throws  into  the  shade 
almost  every  other  subject  of  political  interest.  On  the  one 
hand,  should  no  substantial  resolts  be  achieved  in  the 
interest  of  the  persecuted  subjects  of  Turkey,  the  most  pro- 
found dissatisfaction  will  be  felt  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  should  < British  interests' 
greatly  suffer  by  any  readjustments  of  power  in  the  East  of 
Europe,  the  Ministry  must  expect  to  be  severely  called  to 
account  by  puhlic  feeling,  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  be 
righteously  spurred  on  by  the  ardent  patriotism  of  Sir  William 
Har  court. 

We  do  not  wish,  however,  to  speculate  on  the  future. 
For  the  present,  at  least,  the  Ministry  are  not  confronted 
with  a  rival  foreign  policy.  The  attempt  most  not  yet  be 
abandoned  to  keep  the  Great  Powers  together,  to  operate 
through  the  '  Concert  of  Europe.'  So  say  leading  states- 
men on  both  sides  of  politics.  Hence,  so  far,  public  opinion 
has  shown  no  tendency  to  consoUdate  in  support  of  Oppo. 
sition  statesmen  on  the  leading  question  of  the  day,  or  to 
withdraw  any  part  of  its  confidence  frOui  Lord  Salisbury's 
administration. 

So  deep  has  been  IJie  interest  in  the  latest  phase  of  the 
eternal  Eastern  Question  that  the  public  has  almost  forgotten 
Lord  Salisbury's  first  foreign  difficulty.  There  is  not  much 
resemblance  between  the  Turks  and  our  cousins  across  the 
Atlantic ;  nor  between  the  difficulties  of  the  Eastern  Question 
and  of  a  disputed  frontier  of  Venezuela.  Tet  only  nine 
months  ago  we  were  painfully  reminded  of  the  possibility  of 
a  quarrel  with  those  we  considered  oar  best  friends  about 
a  matter  in  which  few  English  men  or  Americans  took  the 
slightest  interest. 

On  December  18  of  last  year  the  British  public  was  electri- 
fied by  the  publication  of  a  Message  from  President  Cleveland 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  claiming, 
on  behalf  of  his  Government,  the  right  to  require  Great 
Britain  to  submit  to  arbitration  the  question  of  a  disputed 
boundary  between  British  Guiana  and  the  State  of  Venesuela. 
In  case  of  arbitration  being  declined  by  Great  Britain,  the 
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Hesa^e  informed  Congress  th&t  the  GoTemment  of  the 
United  States  vronld  at  once  itself  appoint  a  Oommission 
to  detennine  the  bonndaiy,  and  wonld  take  measures  to 
enforce  its  decision  upon  Great  Britain.  The  resnlt  of  this 
MesBE^  was  to  canse  a  financial  panic  in  America,  and  to 
call  forth  in  the  first  instance  an  amoont  of  hostile  feeling 
towards  Great  Britain  for  which  Englishmen  were  quite 
unprepared.  The  American  claim  seemed  to  Englishmen  a 
strange  one,  as  it  amounted  to  nothing  less  than  a  claim  to 
delimit  the  frontiera  of  the  British  Empire  on  the  American 
continent,  wherever  disputed,  f^m  the  North  Pole  to  Cape 
Horn.  The  United  States  has  of  oourse  oa  little  authority 
orer  Venezuela  as  over  Ureat  Britain,  and  the  definition  of 
the  frontier  between  them  was  a  matter  for  negotiation 
between  the  two  neighbouring  States,  with  which  President 
Cleveland  had  no  right  to  meddle.  It  was,  !t  need  not  be 
said,  open  to  him  to  offer  his  services  to  bring  to  an  agi-ee- 
ment  the  two  disputants ;  but  the  pretension  to  settle  their 
differences  without  their  joint  consent,  or  the  consent  of 
either  of  them,  was  an  attempt  to  set  op  a  sort  of  suzerainty 
of  the  United  States  over  the  whole  of  the  New  World 
which  no  European  Power  wonld  think  for  a  moment  of 
recognising.  Neither  the  President  nor  anyone  else  in  the 
United  States  rested  the  jastification  for  this  interference 
Qpon  any  supposed  interest  of  the  American  nation  in  the 
houndaty  line  to  be  drawn  between  British  Guiana  and 
Venezuela.  The  action  of  the  President  wa«  supported  on 
the  extraordinary  plea  that,  as  a  corollary  to  the  '  Monroe 
'  Doctrine,'  the  United  States  had  the  right  to  dictate 
arbitration  as  the  proper  mode  of  fixing  international 
boundaries  between  the  States  of  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
and,  if  that  was  refused,  to  define  the  lines  for  itself,  and 
to  enforce  their  adoption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  so- 
called  '  doctrine '  of  President  Monroe,  contained  in  his 
Message  to  Congress  in  1823,  could  not  by  any  amount  of 
stretching  be  made  to  cover  such  a  claim  as  this.  At  that 
time  there  was  some  prospect  that,  in  pursuance  of  the 
policy  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  Spain  might  have  the  assistance 
of  other  European  nations  in  regaining  her  authority  over 
her  revolted  colonies,  and  in  substituting  for  the  newly 
established  republic-an  systems  in  South  America  the  arbi- 
trary monarchical  principles  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
Continental  Europe.  '  We  coald  not  view,'  said  President 
Monroe,  '  any  interposition  for  the  purpose  of  oppressing ' 
these    South    American    States,    '  or    controlling    in    any 
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'  manner  their  destiny  by  a  European  Power,  in  any  other 
*  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposition 
'  toward  the  United  States.'  The  President,  in  short,  made 
a.  protest  against  the  re-estabUshment  in  South  America  of 
a  Earopean  monarchy  by  force  of  arms,  and  Qreat  Britain 
heartily  approved  the  Araerican  protest. 

Mr.  Lecky  has  recently  argued  with  much  force  that 
democratic  repreaentatire  institations  often  fail  to  give  re- 
presentation to  the  better  and  more  staid  elements  of 
national  character.  Here  we  have  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  withont  a  shadow  of  justifica- 
tion for  it,  concurring  in  the  presentation  to  a  friendly  and 
kindred  nation  of  an  ultimatum  which  might  easily  have 
plunged  the  two  great  Anglo-Saxon  nations  in  a  disastrous 
war.  Reckless,  almost  to  the  point  of  criminality,  as  was 
the  action  of  the  President,  it  seemed  at  first  to  meet  with 
the  approval  of  his  countrymen,  and  it  was  only  as  time 
went  on  that  the  voices  of  the  more  sober  and  patriotic 
citizens  and  journals  made  themselves  heard  over  the  clamour 
of  a 'jingo'  mob.  It  is  strange  and  melancholy  to  read 
the  language  used  in  the  early  part  of  this  year  by  American 
senators  and  other  politicians  of  standing  in  the  United 
States.  In  this  country,  generally  speaking,  a  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility accompanies  a  high  position  in  the  State,  and 
our  public  men  in  a  time  of  international  crisis  do  their  best 
to  avoid  using  inflammatory  language.  Mr.  David  A.  Wells, 
in  his  excel^nt  paper  on  the  '  United  States  and  Oreat 
'  Britain,'  gives  a  few  specimens  of  the  violent  langu^e 
which  American  politicians  were  not  ashamed  to  utter  in  the 
earlier  monthB  of  the  present  year.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr. 
E.  J.  Phelps,  in  a  wise  and  truly  patriotic  spirit,  have  called 
the  attention  of  their  countrymen  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
President's  demands,  to  the  Monroe  doctrine,  and  to  the 
relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  and 
in  so  doing  they  have  earned  the  thanks  of  all  good  citizens 
in  both  nations.* 

What  we  have  to  deal  with  here  is  the  action  of  our  own 
people  and  onr  own  public  men  in  a  crisis  of  such  a  trying 
character.  There  was  neither  panic  nor  bluster.  All  men  were 
united  in  repudiating  the  pretensions  of  the  American  Presi- 
dent.   If  he  really  proposed  to  enforce  those  pretensions  by 

*  '  America  and  Europe.'  A  Study  of  International  Reladoos. 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  Nen  York  and  I^ndon.  See  also  an  intereetiag 
pamphlet  by  Profaaeor  George  Burton  Adams,  of  Tale  Dniveraity, 
called  'Why  AmetlcaoB  dieliks  England.'  ihipcji  CjOOqIc 
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force  of  arma,  Great  Britain  would,  aa  a  matter  of  coarae, 
have  recourse  to  arma  in  self-defence.  But  it  was  almost  im- 
poseible  to  believe  that  the  American  people,  towards  whom 
there  was  no  feeling  bat  that  of  goodwill  in  the  breasts  of 
Englishmen,  would  allow  themselTes  to  be  led  so  far  astray 
by  politicians  devoid  of  every  sense  of  responsibility.     This 
qniet  bearing  on  the  part  of  the  pnblic,  the  peaceful  and 
dignified  tone  of  the  Press,  the  abstinence  on  the  part  of  our 
politicians  of  language  of  an  irritating  character,  bore  excel- 
lent fruit,  and  before  many  weeks  were  over  American 
citizens  were  showing  how  little  the  graver  men  amongst 
them   approved   the  jingo  shriekings  of  the  violent  anti- 
British  section  of  their  countrymen.   Lord  Salisbury  handled 
with  admirable  temper  and  discretion  the  controversy  which 
had  been  forced  upon  him.     Xever  before  has  our  Foreign 
Office  behaved  with  more  patient  regard  to  the  great  in- 
terests of  peace,  and  with  a  stronger  determiuation  neither 
to  take  nor  to  give  offence.      Between  nations  as  between 
individuals  it  takes  two  to  make  a  quarrel,  and 
bury  in  truth  consulted  the  true  dignity  of  his  o 
as  well  as  the  interest  of  both  nations,  in  the  ca 
which  he  met  the  preposterous  pretensions  of 
ment  of  the  United  States.     Out  of  this  conti 
yet  spring  results  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the 
if  the   disonssion   between  Lord  Salisbury  and 
really  advances  the  prospect  of  systematio  arbitr 
putes  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Anglo-Sa 

Lord  Salisbury  has,  however,  not  had  to 
shoulders  the  whole  weight  of  the  external  tt 
have  come  upon  his  Administration.  Mr.  Ohat 
assuredly  had  his  fnll  share.  In  April  last  ^ 
length  with  South  African  affairs  and  with  the  dil 
had  arisen  in  the  winter  as  a  consequence  of  the 
criminal  raid  led  by  Dr.  Jameson  into  the  ten 
friendly  Republic  of  the  Transvaal.*  These  matt 
therefore  detain  us  long  on  this  occasion.  Mr.  C 
promptness  and  decision  were  recognised  by 
parties.  The  raid  was  disavowed,  the  raiders  v 
home  and  put  upon  their  trial,  and  successful 
made  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  authoi 
Transvaal  towards  the  prisoners  in  their  hands. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  been  bitterly  attecked  A 
Bides — on  the  one  hand  for  humiliating  hii 
President  Kmger,  on  the  other  hand  for  not 


*  Edinburgh  Beview,  No.  876,  April, : 
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the  Clmrter  from  the  Sooth  African  Company,  and  for 
Dot  treatJDg  Mr.  Rhodes  with  the  name  seyeri^  awarded 
to  bis  instrumeiits,  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  friends.  Ur. 
Chamberlain  has  been  consistent  from  first  to  last.  The 
first  thing  be  bad  to  do  was  to  stop,  if  possible,  the  raid, 
to  disavow  it,  and  put  the  offenders  on  their  trial ;  and 
these  things  he  endeavoured  to  do  and  did.  At  the 
same  time  he  has  always  declared  that  the  raid,  though 
the  most  striking  incident  of  the  situation,  was  not  the 
whole  nor  the  principal  difficulty  he  bad  to  deal  with ;  and  he 
has  never  allowed  himself  to  be  diverted,  by  a  desire  to  obtain 
punishment  for  those  who  deserved  it,  from  the  great  end  of 
once  more  drawing  together  the  feelings  of  Englishmen  and 
Dutchmen  so  rudely  shaken,  not  only  in  the  Transvaal,  bat 
through  the  whole  of  Cape  Colony.  As  regards  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  Company,  the  Secretary  of  State  declared  his  in- 
tention as  soon  as  the  suspicious  nature  of  the  transactions 
had  come  out.  Till  the  raiders  were  tried  he  would  not 
authorise  an  investigation  which  would  bear  upon  their  case. 
As  soon  as  that  was  over  a  searching  investigation  should 
'.>e  held  into  the  complicity  of  the  Chartered  Company  and 
its  officials,  and  accordingly  on  the  day  of  the  conviction  of 
Dr.  Jameson  Mr.  Chamberlain  moved  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  make  a  searching 
ezaniinatioQ  into  the  conduct  of  the  Company.  Whether 
Mr.  Rhodes  will  treat  that  Committee  with  more  respect 
than  the  committee  of  the  Cape  Parliament,  and  appear 
before  it,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  evidence  collected  at  the 
Cape  tells  a  very  different  story  of  the  whole  inception  and 
preparation  of  the  raid  from  that  which  was  for  long  current 
in  England,  It  is  clear  that  the  conspiracy  had  been  long 
and  deliberately  planned  by  those  who  held  positiooa  of 
authority  and  of  tnist;  that  frand  had  been  practised 
upon  the  Governor,  the  representative  of  the  Queen  in  the 
Colony;  and  that  every  means  had  been  taken  by  the 
preparation  of  false  intelligence  to  deceive  public  opinion  at 
home.  It  is  charitable  to  suppose  that  most  of  those  who  still 
apologise  for  the  raid,  and  treat  the  offence  of  the  raiders  aa 
a  mere  technical  crime,  which  as  a  matter  of  policy  it  was 
necessary  to  punish,  have  &iled  to  make  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  Upon  the 
evidence  now  made  public,  the  planning  of  the  raid  ia  seen 
to  have  been  an  unscrupulous  and  fraudulent  proceeding. 
It  entailed  (as  was  fully  contemplated)  the  deaths  of  a 
iniml>er  of  perfectly  innocent  persons.  It  was  the  direct 
"""seof  the  miserable  native  war  which  is  not  yet  at  an 
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end.  It  broaght  Great  Britain  and  ihe  German  Empire 
within  a  measurable  distance  of  war,  and  has  had  a  most 
unfortunate  effect  in  straining  the  relations  of  the  two 
Powers  at  a  time  when  it  is  eminently  desirable  that 
hearty  cordiality  should  prevail  between  them.  Those  who 
planned  the  raid  were  regardless  of  the  national  honour, 
which  was  pledged  to  respect  the  independence  of  the  Trans- 
vaal ;  and  those  who  carried  it  out,  by  the  utter  feebleness  of 
their  performance,  brought  disgrace  upon  the  British  flag. 

Aa  regards  the  afEairs  of  the  Cape  and  the  Transvaal,  the 
Opposition  have  shown  no  desire  as  a  party  to  find  fault 
with  the  policy  of  the  Unionist  Glovemment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  sudden  change  of  policy  in  Egypt  and  the  advance 
of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  army  towards  Dongola  were  sharply 
criticised  by  some  of  the  Opposition  chiefs ;  and  had  any 
failure  or  check  occurred,  the  warnings  they  had  uttered 
would  have  been  recalled  again  and  again  to  the  ears  of  the 
public.  But  the  expedition  h&«  been  admirably  planned  and 
earned  through  by  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  and  his  staff,  and 
the  Egyptian  troops  have  more  than  come  up  to  the  expec- 
tations formed  of  them  by  their  best  friends.  The  campaign 
has  been  a  brilliant  success,  and  under  these  ciTcnmstances 
no  party  advantage  can  be  gained  by  denouncing  the  policy 
which  brought  it  about. 

Since  the  above  was  in  ^pe,  the  party  situation  has  been 
suddenly  disturbed,  by  the  unexpected  action  of  Lord  Roee- 
bery  in  resigning  the  leadership  of  the  Liberal  Party.  Li 
his  letter  to  the  chief  Opposition  Whip  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  published  in  the  newspapers  of  October  8,  he 
bases  his  action  on  an  *  apparent  difference  with  a  consider- 
'  able  mass  of  the  Libert  Party  on  the  Eastern  Question, 
'  and  some  conflict  of  opinion  with  Mr.  Gladstone '  on  the 
same  subject,  whilst  '  fix)m  scarcely  any  quarter  does  be 
'  receive  explicit  support.'  In  these  circumstances  he 
declares  tt  is  best  for  his  party  and  for  himself  that  he 
should  speak  out  his  mind '  not  as  a  leader  but  as  a  &ee 
*  man.'  We  have  already  stated  our  belief  that  Lord  Bose- 
bery's  conduct  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
station  has  been  of  great  service  to  the  country.  The 
relations  that  have  existed  between  Lord  Bosebery  and  some 
of  his  principal  colleagues  have  notoriously  been  sach  as  are 
rare  indeed  amongst  English  statesmen  professedly  engaged 
in  furthering  the  same  political  cause.  lK>rd  Rusebeiy  in 
1892,  by  joining  Mr.  Gladstone's  Cabinet  as  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, made  possible  (it  is  not  too  much  to  say)  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's last  administration.      Lord  Bosebery,  in  1893,  .^1^ 
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accepting  the  post  of  Prime  Minister,  prevented  the  Glad- 
stonian  Party  from  falling  to  pieces  upon  the  retirement  of 
Mr.  Gladstone.  Lord  Bosehery  has  had  little  loyal  support 
from  a  party  which  he  has  well  served.  Apart,  however^ 
from  all  mere  party  interests,  the  country  will  be  the  gainer 
that,  in  the  dangerous  crisis  of  the  Eastern  Question  through 
which  we  are  now  passing,  it  will  hear  the  nnbiassed  advice 
of  an  eminent  statesman,  nnbampered  by  party  ties,  who  is 
looking  solely  to  its  hononr  and  its  welfare. 

Eeoent  events  enforce  the  conclusions  to  which  a  general 
retrospect  of  a  year  and  a  half  clearly  points.  Never, 
indeed,  has  there  been  a  time  when  more  careful  steering  of 
the  ship  of  State  was  required.  Never  has  there  been  a 
time  when  it  was  more  necessary  that  the  helm  should  be 
firmly  held.  The  public  rejoices  that  during  such  a  time  a 
strong  Cabinet,  strongly  supported  in  Parliament,  guides 
the  destinies  of  the  country.  Where  else,  indeed,  but  to 
the  TJnionist  Ministry  and  the  Unionist  party  can  the 
country  look?  Where  is  the  alternative  policy?  Where  is 
the  alternative  leader  ?  Where  is  the  statesman,  or  the  group 
of  statesmen,  to  whom  the  people  wish  to  turn  P  No  one  can 
pretend  that  the  tide  of  opinion  has  yet  b^fun  to  change. 

As  we  survey  the  present  position  of  British  politica,  we 
see  but  one  political  combinatiou  that  really  deserves  to  be 
considered  a  great  Party.  Against  it  are  arrayed  both  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  a  number  of  groups  and  factions, 
united  by  no  great  principle  and  led  by  jarring  politicians 
who  are  rivals  rather  than  coUeagrnes.  The  condition  of 
the  Opposition  presents  a  melancholy  spectacle.  But  this  is 
not  due  to  such  Incident-s  as  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech,  Sir 
William  Harcourt's  want  of  loyalty,  or  tiord  Eosebery's 
resignation.  It  is  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1886.  He  then  dealt  a  blow  to  the  credit  and 
strength  of  his  party  from  which  it  has  not  recovered.  He 
could  not  indeed  destroy  Liberal  principles,  but  that  *  great 
'  instrument  for  good,' that  great  political  combination  whose 
special  boaat  it  was  to  uphold  those  principles,  he  shattered 
in  pieces.  No  one,  but  the  most  thoughtiess  partisans  of 
the  present  Ministry,  can  rEsjoice  over  the  disint^ration  and 
demoralisation  of  the  Opposition.  We  hope  that  its  worst 
days  are  past.  On  the  other  hand,  a  man  must  be  a  reck- 
less partisan,  indeed,  who  would  wish  at  the  present  time  to 
trust  the  guidance  of  the  country  to  other  bands  than  those 
of  the  Unionist  Ministry. 

Vo.  CCCLXXIX.  will  bepvhlitked  in  January,  1897.^lc 


Argyll,  Duke  of,  his  books  on  theology  reviewed,  430. 
Austin,  A.,  his  books  on  the  garden  reviewed,  161. 

B. 

Barrie,  J.  M.,  three  of  hia  novels  reviewed,  37. 

Beethoven's  Jfiiie  Symphonies,  review  of  Sir  G.  Grove's  work  upon, 
455 — fallacies  in  regard  to  Beethoven,  456 — story  of  the  scherzo 
in  Ninth  Symphony,  460— C  minor  Symphony,  461,  473— 
'  Eroicft,'  463,  469— Second  Symphony,  466— First,  468— Fourth, 
472 — Pastoral  Symphony,  475 — A  major  Symphony,  477 — 
Eighth,  479— Ninth,  480. 

Blomfield,  R.,  and  Tkomag,  F.  I.,  their  '  Formal  Garden '  reviewed, 
161. 

Bright,  H.  A.,  his  '  Year  in  a  Lancashire  Garden '  reviewed,  161, 


Ctttholic  Mystics  of  the  Middl';  Ages,  review  of  books  concerning, 
298 — mystics  distinguished  from  super  naturalists  and  spiritualiats, 
299— St.  Francis  of  AsaLsi,  300— San  Juan  rle  la  Cruz,  301,  309 
— sixteenth  century  mystics,  303 — Santa  Teresa  de  Jesus,  304 — . 
BlessM  Henry  Suso,  310— Mother  Juliana  of  Norwich,  316— 
spurious  mysticism,  320. 

Catholic  Reaction,  review  of  Mr.  Ward's  book  concerning,  1 — in 
France  dating  fi-om  Chateaubriand,  2— concordat  with  Rome,  3 
— De  Maistre  and  I^mennais,  3 — Lacordaire,  4 — ^Montalembert, 
5— Dupanloup,  5— Mme,  Swetchine,  6 — Catholics  and  University 
degrees,  7^Mrs,  Craven's  '  Becit  d'une  Sa;ur,'  8— Catholic  life  in 
France,  9 — Catholic  revival  in  Italy  :  Manzoni  and  Rosmini,  11 
— Catholic  reaction  in  Gernianj  :  Count  F.  Stolberg  and  Princess 
Galitrin,  12— Schlegel  and  Is.  Motte-Fouqu^,  13— Mrehler,  14. 

Cleveland,  A,  R.,  hia  book  on  '  Woman  under  the  English  Law ' 
reviewed,  322. 

Cooper,  Elizaheth,  her  life  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuart  reviewed,  483. 

Crockett,  S.  R.,  two  of  hia  novels  reviewed,  37. 

Cust,  L.,  his  Catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery  reviewed, 
218. 

D. 

Daniel,  A.,  his  *  Ann^  Politique'  reviewed,  185. 

Den^e,  P.  H.,  his  book  on  Universities  reviewed,  82. 
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lySitpagny,  Comte  de,  his  memoirs  oE  the  Due  de  Peraigny  reviewed, 
269. 

Dropmore  Papers  of  J.  B.  Forteseue,  Esq.,  review  of,  386— reUtiona 
of  England  and  Russia  on  the  Turkish  question  in  1790,  387 — 
Lord  Auckland  at  the  Hague,  368  ;  his  advice  to  Pitt,  389— 
Grenvilte's  opinion  on  war  with  Russia,  391 — Pitt's  abandonment 
of  war  policy,  393— French  Revolution,  395— Pitt's  policy  of 
non  interference  in  French  affairs,  397— war  between  France  and 
England,  401 — Prussian  designs  on  Poland,  403— England  as  a 
goldmine  for  Germans,  406 — Anglo-Continental  alliance  against 
France,  406 — entry  of  Whigs  into  Pitt's  ministry,  409— Paris 
during  the  Terror,  414, 

Dzielantska,  K.,  his  translation  of  Countess  Kraainaka's  journal 
reviewed,  113. 

E 

Egypt,  review  of  books  and  speeches  concerning,  237 — advance  of 
Egyptian  army  on  Dongola,  237 — Lord  Salisbury  on  reconquest 
of  the  Sudan,  239 — Egyptian  interests  in  the  Sudan,  241 — 
Egyptian  finances,  244— British  interests  in  the  Sudan,  247 — 
Lord  Cromer's  report  on  the  condition  of  Egypt,  252 — reforms 
achieved,  253^rrigation,  254 — educating  the  Egyptians  in  self- 
government,  256 — difficutties  of  British  control  in  Egypt,  258 — 
advantages  to  Great  Britain  from  her  predominance  in  the  Nile 
valley,  263 — case  against  abandonment,  264 — declaration  of 
British  policy  desirable,  266. 

E.  V.  B.,  her  '  Days  and  Hours  in  a  Garden  '  reviewed,  161. 

Evernley,  W.  P.,  bis  '  Law  of  the  Domestic  Relations '  reviewed,  322. 


Fed«rai%nng  Uie  United  Evngdotn,  review  of  books  concerning,  341 
— new  constitution  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  342 — propor- 
tions of  Scotch  and  Irish  to  English  members  in  Parliament,  343 
— general  and  local  business  of  Parliament,  345 — share  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  members  in  legislation  for  England,  346 — Scotland 
liefore  and  after  the  Union,  347 — analysis  of  legislation  before 
and  after  the  Irish  Union,  348 — '  Federal '  and  '  States  '  legisla- 
tion, 349 — alleged  Scottish  demand  for  repeal  of  parliamentary 
union,  353 — '  Celtic  Mnge,'  355 — proportionate  representation, 
356— 'burden  of  Ireland,'  357— federation  of  States,  358— 
function  of  House  of  Lords,  360 — safeguards,  361 — new  constitu- 
tion not  wanted,  362 — party  divisions  and  national  sentiment,  363. 

Eifr,  Kinydom  of,  review  of  books  concerning,  4l7^Early  Celtic 
population,  418— superstitions  of  fisher  folk,  419  —  husbands 
adopting  their  wives'  surnames,  419  —  legends  of  saints,  420 
— St.  Margaret,  421 — Norman  and  feudal  influences,  421— 
murder  of  King  Robert's  son,  422 — foundation  of  St.  Andrews 
University,  423  —  Bishop's  Castle  of  St.  Andrews,  424 
—murder  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  424— Knox  at  St.  Andrews,  425 
—Queen  Mary  at  St.  Andrews,   426— James  VI.  ia,Fife,  426 
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— attempt  of  Fife  to  seize  the  Lewes,  427 — Covenanters,  428 — 
proverbs  and  poetry,  429. 

FindtaUr,  Jane  S.,  her  '  Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie  '  reviewed,  37. 

Flammarion,  C,  his  book  on  the  Planet  Mara  reviewed,  368. 

ForletetM,  J.  B.,  review  of  the  manuscripta  of,  386. 

France,  the  Government  oj,  since  1870,  review  of  books  concerning, 
185— National  Asaembly  of  1871,  186— M.  Thiers,  chief  of  Exe- 
cutive, 186 — Third  Republic,  187  —Marshal  MacMahon,  President, 
189— Constitution  of  1875,  lai -anti- Republican  coup  diUU,  193 
— Jnles  Gr^vy  President  of  Republic,  195— struggle  between  the 
Church  and  the  anti- clericals,  196 — Qambetta  Prime  Minister, 
197 — death  of  Gambetta,  198 — revision  of  the  Constitution,  199 
disaster  to  French  troops  in  Tonkin,  199^re-eleotion  of  M.  Gr^vy 
as  President,  200^xpulaion  of  royalist  princes,  201 — Wilson 
scandal  and  resignation  of  President  Gr^vy,  203 — election  of 
M.  Carnot  as  President,  202— Boulangism,  203— Pope  Leo 
Xm.'s  attitude  to  the  Republic,  205— Panama  scandal,  206— 
assassination  of  M.  Camot,  and  election  of  M.  Casimir-Perier  as 
President,  208— centralised  admimstration,  209 — public  instruc- 
tion, 210— the  Church  and  the  Concordat,  212— Socialism,  213— 
Protectionism  and  Commerce,  215 — military  system,  216— future 
ol  the  Republic,  217. 

G. 

Gardens  and  Garden  Graft,  review  of  books  concemiog,  161 — 
gardens  of  ancient  Rome,  161^Italian  gardens  of  the  Renaissance, 
163 — early  English  pleasure  gardens,  16S— Bacon's  ideal  princely 
garden,  166— Hampton  Court,  169,  174— Nonsuch,  169— Eliza- 
bethan herbals,  1 70-— Versailles,  171— influence  of  Sir  W.  Temple 
and  John  Evelyn,  173 — new  'landscape'  school,  176— the 
'foimal'  garden,  179— the  free  style,  181 — books  in  praise  of 
gardens,  183. 

Geddie,  J.,  his  '  Fringes  of  Fife  '  reviewed,  417. 

Glcuistone,  W.  E.,  his  speech  at  Liverpool  on  Armenia  reviewed, 
514. 

Gorce,  P.  rfe  la,  his  history  of  the  Second  Empire  reviewei 

Graham,  G.  C,  her  life  of  Santa  Teresa  reviewed,  298, 

Grwe,  Sir  G.,  his  book  on  Beethoven  reviewed,  455. 


Knox,  T.  F.,  his  life  of  Blessfed  Henry  Suso  reviewed,  298 
Kraeinska,  Countess  Fran^oiae,  her  journal  reviewed,  I 
years,  114 — life  at  the  Castle  of  Maleszow,  11^ — ^the  Pol 
116— describes  her  sister's  wedding,  120 — an  nnsuccest 
for  her  hand,  123 — at  a  French  school  in  Warsaw,  1: 
duction  to  society  by  her  aunt,  the  Princess  Woivod 
admired  by  the  Duke  of  Courland,  126 — Royal  hunt 
127— betroUied  to  the  Duke  of  Courland,  130— secret 
132 — avowal  of  the  marriage,  133 — Utter  years,  134. 


Lebrnn,  General,  his  *  Souvenirs  Militaires  '  reviewed,  369. 

Z/etvi»,    A,    his  translatiou  of  life  and    works  of  San   Juan  de  la 

Cruz  reviewed,  298. 
LiddtUl,  W.  J.  N;  his  book  on  Place  Natnea  of  Fife  and  Kinross 

reviewed,  417. 
Lowell,  I'.,  his  book  on  Planet  Mars  reviewed,  368. 


Maekay,  JS.  J.  E.,  his  history  of  Fife  and  Kinross  reviewed,  41 7. 

MacMnnon,  J.,  his  book  on  Union  of  England  and  Scotland 
reviewed,  341. 

Maclaren,  Jan,  his  '  Bonnie  Briar  Bush  '  reviewed,  37. 

Manning,  Cardinal,  review  of  Mr.  Parcell's  life  of,  1 — early  years, 
22 — anti-Roman  opinions,  33 — joins  Ronian  communion,  24 — 
relations  with  CanUnal  Wiseman,  25 — appointed  by  the  Pope  to 
be  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  26— attitude  towards  Papal  In- 
fallibility, 27— becomes  a  Cardinal,  28— temperance  worker  and 
social  agitator,  29 — member  of  the  Metaphysical  Society,  36. 

Marg,  tlie  Planet,  review  of  books  concerning,  368 — opposition  of 
1892,  368— opposition  of  1894,  369— Mr.  Lowell's  Martian  ob- 
servatory, 370 — atmosphere  and  climate,  373— supposed  discovery 
of  canals  in,  374 — lake  system,  376 — melting  of  snow-caps,  378 
— mountains,  381— spectrum,  382 — age  of,  382 — apparently  a 
habitable  world,  383. 

Martens,  i\  de,  hia  book  on  treaties  with  Russia  reviewed,  IS."*. 

Millar,  A.  S.,  hia  book  on  Fife  reviewed,  417. 

Ministry,  the,  aitd  the  Country,  review  of  debates,  ic,  concerning, 
514 — political  retrospect,  515^result  of  Unionist  coalition,  -'>16 
—Budget  and  Rating  Bill,  rjl9— Irish  Land  Bill,  520— Volun- 
tary Schools  and  Education  Bill,  520 — Armenian  massacres  and 
Government  policy,  524 — indignation  meetings,  .'"'25 — Lord  Rose- 
bery's  advice,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  William  Harcourt's 
speeches,  on  coercion  of  Turkey,  526^ Venezuela,  528 — United 
States  and  '  Monroe  doctrine,'  529 — Jameson's  Transvaal  raid, 
531 — Anglo-Egyptian  expedition  in  the  Soudan,  533— Lord 
Rosebery  s  resignation  of  Liberal  leadership,  533 — prospects  of 
the  Opposition,  534. 

Murray-Smith,  Mrs.  A.,  her  life  of  Lady  Arabella  Stuai-t  re- 
viewed, 483. 

N. 

Napoleon  III.,  review  of  works  concerning,  269^e\ents  preceding 
the  Second  Empire,  270 — eminent  Frenchmen  of  1848,  271 — 
Louis  Napoleon  as  President  of  the  Republic,  272 — Empress 
Eugijnie,  273 — ministers  under  the  Second  Republic,  274 — 
Changarnier  removi'd  from  command  of  French  aruiy,  277- — t-oup 
ditat  of  1851,  277— Sei-ond  Empire  proclaimed,  280— civil  list  of 
25,O0O,00Of.,  281— HauBSiimnn's  reconstruction  of  Paris,  282— 
Crimean  War,  283 — policy  regarding  the  Pope  aud  Piedmont, 
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2S4 — Orsini's  crime,  286— Franco-Ausl^um  War,  286 — F»pal 
States  captured  by  Piedmont,  290— Franco-PrusBian  War,  292— 
fall  of  the  Empire  at  Sedan,  296. 
National  Portrait  GaSery,  review  of  catalogue,  218 — portrait  of 
Lady  Elleuborough,  219— alow  uprising  of  British  art,  220 — 
influence  of  the  Beformation  upon  religious  art,  221 — Charles  I.'s 
encouragement  of  painters,  222 — Puritanism,  222— Sir  Joshua 
Beynol^  223 — Hogarth,  224 — naval  and  military  heroes,  225 — 
Puritan  portraits,  226— assistance  of  portraits  in  character 
analysis,  226— value  of  portraits  as  historical  evidence,  229 — 
medals  and  miniatures,  232 — illuatratjve  drawings,  233— ^ndge 
Jeffreys,  334_Mr.  Watts's  portraits,  235. 


Paget,  Sir  Arthur,  review  of  correspondence  of,  135— 

Berlin,  138 — Prussian  intrigues  against  Poland,  138 — Princess 
{afterwards  Queen)  Caroline,  139— Coalition  against  France,  140 
-Emperor  Paul  of  Russia,  141— England  takes  Malta,  142,  149 
^Paget.  as  envoy  to  the  King  of  Naples,  143 — French  invasion 
of  Italy,  146 — England  at  war  with  Russia  as  weU  as  with 
France,  150 — Third  Coalition  against  France,  151 — defeat  of  the 
Anstrians  at  Ulm  and  of  the  French  at  Trafalgar,  152 — Coali- 
tion shattered  at  Austerlitz,  153 — Faget's  mission  to  Constanti- 
nople, 153 — Emperor  Alexander's  programme  for  reconstitution 
of  Europe,  156 — Fourth  Coalition  against  Napoleon,  159 — the 
perennial  Eastern  question,  160. 

Philosophy  of  Belief,  review  of  Dake  of  Argyll's  books  upon,  430 
— reign  of  'law,'  433 — 'contrivance'  in  Nature,  IS.*)— law  in 
Creation,  436— law  in  Mind,  437— unity  of  Nature,  439— God 
and  the  supernatural,  440 — intuitive  theology,  441 — law  in 
Christian  theology,  444 — Christ  as  Messiah,  445 — relation  of 
Christian  faith  to  science,  447 — natural  and  revealed  theology, 
450 — the  Christ  of  history,  451 — need  of  revelation,  453. 

Purcelt,  E.  S.,  hie  life  of  Cardinal  Manning  reviewed,  1. 

R. 

Jlae,  W.  FraatT,  his  biography  of  Sheridan  reviewed,  57. 

RtuhdaU,  H.,  bis  book  on  Universities  reviewed,  82. 

JiobinsoH,  IT.,  bis  '  English  Flower  Garden '  and  '  Wild  Garden  ' 
reviewed,  161. 

S. 

Sehavf,  Sir  G.,  his  Catalogue  of  the  National  Portrait  Gallery 
reviewed,  218. 

SchiaparelU,  G.,  translation  of  his  book  on  Mars  reviewed,  368. 

Scottish  Nowlisle,  the  Nem,  review  of  some  works  of,  37 — revival  of 
the  rural  Scottish  novel,  37 — Gait,  39 — religious  opinions  in 
Thrums,  41 — Mr.  J.  M.  Barrie's  unconscious  drollery,  42 — 'Auld 
Licht  Idylls,'  43— 'Window  in  Thrums,'  44—' When  a  man's 
single,'  47— Mr.  Crockett's  '  Stickit  Minister,'  48—'  The  Raiders,' 
49 — 'The  Lilac  Sanbonuet'  and  'Cleg  Kelly,'  53 — Ian  Maolar»n's 
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■Bonnie  Briar  Bush,'  53 — 'Green  Graves  of  Balgowrie,'  55 — 
'  Sobert  Urquhart,'  56. 

Sedding,  J.  D.,  his  'Garden  Craft'  reviewed,  161. 

Sheridan,  review  of  Mr.  Fraser  Bae's  biographyof,  57 — his  grand- 
father and  bis  fatber,  58 — school  pranks  at  Harrow,  59 — life  at 
Bath,  60 — elopes  with  Miss  Linle;^,  62  ;  marries  her  secretly  at 
Lille,  63 — fights  two  duels,  64 — marries  Miss  Linley  pnblicfy  in 
England,  65 — correspondence  with  Thomas  Grenville,  65 — letter 
to  Queen  Gliarlotte  advocating  a  Bojral  iSanctuar^,  67 — his  drama 
'  The  Rivals '  and  comic  opera  '  The  Duenna,'  67 — succeeds 
Garrick  at  Drury  Lane,  68 — '  The  School  for  Scandal '  and  '  The 
Critic,'  68— M.P.  for  Stafford,  69— irnder-Secretary  for  Foreign 
AGTairs,  70 — Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  72 — speeches  against 
Warren  Hastings,  73— opposes  war  with  French  Republic,  76 — 
the  '  real  Sheridan,'  78. 

Slatin  Pagha,  his  <  Fire  and  Sword  in  the  Sudan  '  reviewed,  237. 

•"ipaJdi'tg,  T.  Jl.,  his  book  on '  Federation  and  Empire  '  reviewed,  341. 

Sttiart,  Lady  Arabella,  life  and  letters  reviewed,  483 — her  ancestry, 
184— early  years,  486— love  aSairs,  487— sent  to  Hardwick 
Castle,  488— suicide  of  her  chaplain,  489— at  Hatfield,  490— set 
at  liberty  after  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  492— at  King 
James  I.'s  court,  493 — proposals  for  her  hand,  493 — plot  to  moke 
her  Queen,  495 — in  disgrace  at  Court,  496 — reported  conversion 
to  Catholicism,  497--secret  marriage  to  William  Seymour,  500 — 
husband  and  wife  imprisoned,  501 — their  escape,  303 — Lady 
Arabella  in  the  Tower,  508— death,  511. 

U. 
Universities  of  He  Middle  Ages,  review  of  books  upon,  82— originof 
term  '  univereity,'  85 — Universities  of  Palencia  and  Salamanca, 
87  ;  Paris,  88,  95  ;  Bologna,  88  ;  Padua,  90 ;  Naples,  91— 
University  of  the  Roman  Court,  93 — Salerno,  96 — Montpellier, 
101— Toulouse,  102— Oxford  and  Cambridge,  104. 

W. 

Ward,  W.,  his  '  W.  G.  Ward  and  Catholic  Revival '  reviewed,  1. 

WatKon,  F,,  his  'Flowers  and  Gardens'  reviewed,  161. 

Woman  under  the  EiigliifJi  Lavi,  review  of  works  concerning,  322 

advantages  of  '  single  blesseduess,'  323^1egal  fiction  of  '  unity ' 
of  husband  and  wife,  324,  335^married  women's  property  before 
1857,  335 — uiarriage  settlements,  326 — '  restraint  of  anticipation,' 
328— protection  for  the  persons  of  married  women,  329 — disa- 

bihties  of  divorced    women,    330^ — custody  of    children,    331 

appointment  of  guardians  for  orphans,  333 — remedial  legislation 
since  1857,  333— Divorce  Act  of  1857,  336— conjugal  ri^ta,  336 
maintenance  orders,  337— guardianship  of  children,  338. 
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RECENT  NOTABLE  ARTICLES. 


This  IIU,  which  will  ippcur  al 
I  the  fnac  Tiridj  a\  loplca  cob 
Iponry  RcTievr,*'iDd  '■  WMIini 

THE  REUNION  OP  CHRISTENDOM. 


i1b««T  oI  the  fnac  Tiridr  al  loplca  coaiuotlV 
"CODUBponry  RiTiaw/anil  ■■  W ^ ° 


1.     What  Did  Hiippr^  at  the  Re  formation  f     By   Aucustihk   RtatiLL,  Q.C., 

M.P.     Nioililnlh  Cinliry,  April. 

9.     Z%e  A«unlon  o/  Chriatendom.    Bjr  the  Rlgbi  Hon.  Viscount  Haufax.    Wiar- 
ff/nM  OK/urr,  Mat. 

3.  JSe/ormoMon  un^l  Reunion.    Bjt  Gtoict  W.  E.  Russkll.    Muttentt*  Cmimry. 

July. 

4.  Mr.  Qtadatone'B  Letter.     By  Re*.  Waltbk  Lord.      Wtttmiiutrr  Sivitvr,  July. 

PERSIA  AND  THINGS  PERSIAN. 

1.  Buatta,  Peraia,  and  England.     By  Sir  Lbpil  Gkifpin,   K.C.S.I,     mmtetntk 

Ctntmry.  July. 

2.  TAe  BoA  and  Babietn.     By  J.  D.  Rtu,  CLE.    miuttentk  Ontnry.  July. 

3.  0«   TMn^s  J>«raian.    By  Dr.  J.  C.  Wills.    Ftrtnightfy  Xtpinv,  June. 

4.  The  Modem  Persian  Stage.     By  Jambs  Nbw.    Ftrtmigkify  Jinitw,  Jane. 

I  THE   MONEY   QUESTION. 

'"^1.    Money  and  Inveetmente.    Oiz/m^rofy /■/fi™-,  July. 

2.  PtMic  Sentiment  in  America  on  the  Silver  Queation.    By  Pkamcis   H. 

Hakdy.     F*rlntgkllji  Rtvitw,  July. 

3,  Decimal  Coinage  for  Great  Britain.    By  Howakd  W,  Biodchtoh.      ffVi/- 

minstrr  JCfviem,  June. 

tf.    Bemarka  on  Banks.    'By  Robcrt  Ewen.     H'iilmiml*r  JlniUvi,  July. 
LITERATURE. 

1.  New  Letters  of  Edward  Oibboti.    By  Rowland  E.  Pkothrko.    Nintttt-th  Ctn- 

lury,  July. 

2.  The  Analytical  Uumorint,     Hy  H.  D.  Traill.    furtnifAtfy  Jfr*iem,  )uly. 

■9.    Ovid  and  the  Nataral  World.    By  Etilvn  Martihrhgo  Crsarisco.     C»nt,m- 
perary  Kevimr,  July. 

4.  Jade  the  Obscure.    By  Pruf.  R.  Y.  Tyrrrll.    FmnigJUfy  Xrrkw,  June. 

0.  Did  Chaucer  Meet  Petrarch  t    By  J.  J.  Jvsirrand,  A'tneteiuiA  Cfniuiy.  Junr. 
6.     WaUer   von    der    Vogelweide,   the    Minnesinger.     By   Waltrr    Alisok 

Phillips.    Nintuinik  Omurj;  Julv. 

ECONOMICS. 

1.  Mr.  Ttike  and  His  Work.    By  Sidhrv  Buxton,  M.P.,  «nd  Howard  Hodgkin. 

Ctnttmpirary  Riviivi,  June. 

2.  Commercial  Union  of  the  Empire.    By  Sir  Frsorrick   Youno.    KiuttttnrA 

CtnlMiy,  July. 

5,  A    Highway   Bobber   (Government    Control   of  Bailways).    By   Ouida. 

FtrlHifhlty  Kevit^.  Jbly. 

4.  Mutual  Aid  Among  Ourselves.     By  Princr  Kropotkim.    Nituttnuk  Cnfrf. 

5.  Front    Cobden   to    Chamberinin.    By    Edward   Salmon,    ^rmigkify  Jte^irm, 

J""'-  ,.,„:„,... ,.  CoOqIc 

PRICE,   POSTPAID,  4  '^ 


Ding)QUAK 


AJ9iriMmt  DifarlmttU. 


E  DON'  r  CARE  to  come  before  the  people  with 
ihe  iiereotrped  "  Beit  on  Earth"  propoiltfon. 
We  wUb  to  itate  briefly  that  we  are  inalclog  and 
■ell log  a  wheel  that'*  RIGHT,  and  allhau|h  the 
price  It  tioo.00,  we  pnt  HONEST  VALUE  la  It ; 
don't  fall  10  remember  IhU  point. 

We  would  like  to  lend  yon  catalogue  ;  it'i  to  be  had 
for  the  aakinK- 

THE  CLEVELAND  BICYCLES 

H.  A.  IXIZIBR  a  CO.,  Clevaland,  Ohio. 
Bkanch  Hoi»b9  :  337  Broadway,  New  York  Clly  : 
830  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  304  UcAlllner 
Street,  San  FranclKO,  Cal.;  iS  HolboTo  Viaduct,  Lon- 
don, E.  C;  6  Place  de  la  Hadalatne,  Parti. 


:  Toledo,  C,  Thompionvitle,  Ct. ,  and  Toronto  Junction,  Ontario. 

(HEJiTT/O//  THIS  PERIODICAL.} 


CARDINAL  MANNING. 


lie  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning: 

t.    By  Hit  Eminence  Cardinal  Vauchan. 

3.      By  WlLTRID  MSVNBIX. 
NUuUttah  CtHtury,  February,  1896. 

^oiMoning  the  WOls  of  CathoUe  Critielstn.  By  Edmund  S.  Fur- 
cxLL,  author  of  "  The  Life  of  Cardinal  Manning,"  With  a  Letter  from 
the  Rt  Hoa  Wm,  E.  Gladstone.    Nitutttnih  Ctnlury,  March,  1896. 

Cardinal  Manning  and  the  Catholic  Revival.  By  Principal 
Fairbairn,  D.D.     Conttmperary  Stvitw,  March,  1896. 

Paraonal  MenUniaoeneea  of  Cardinal  Manning.  By  Aubret 
DB  Vkrc     ConltMfcrary  Htvitw,  March  1896. 


By  Sidney  Buxton,  M.P.    Fffrh 
By  the  Rev.  Sidney  F. 


Vardinai  Manning:  A  Reminiscence. 
nigkify  Sevitw,  April,  1896. 

Mr.  CUadgtone  and  €kirdin€U  Manning. 

Smith,  S.J.    Ninetuntk  Ctntury,  April,  1896. 

Cardinal  Manning's  Memory:  Fresh  Lights.    By  Reginald  G.  Wil- 
BERroRCC.    Ninttetntk  Century,  June,  1896. 

Cardinal  Manning.    Blatiwettts  Magaaine,  June,  1896.  (Price,  30  cents.) 

-     E«..P,«,-«.4.C-U.        '-:-.".  Coogic 


AAvrtlH-t  Difrtmtmt. 


The  BPit  Toilet  Lnxurj  as  a  DenUlriw  In 

the  World. 
To  Cle«nge  tnd  Whiten  the  Teeth, 
To  BemoTe  Tartar  from  the  Teeth, 
To  Sweeten  the  Breath  end  FrcMire  the 

Teeth, 
To  Mftke  Oie  Giim  Hard  and  Health;. 

Dse  Brown's  Camplorated 
SaponaceoDsMtiMce. 


Price,  Twenty-five  Cents  a  Jar. 
For  Sale  Everywhere. 

fRIBUNE~^ 
BICYCLES. 


The  Best  In  the  World. 


B  rOK  BATAI-OGVB. 


For  CUto  W*  Wlin?  II"''  ^"^ 
AN  OLD 

AND 

WELL-TRIED  REMEDY 
For  Over  Fifty  Vear». 


f'sSootiii 


lU  be€D  ai«i  i«  oT«'  PIFTV  YEARS  by  MIU 
IONS  of  MOTHERS  forthdr  CHILDREN  WBll. 
TEETHING,  *Llh  PERFECT  SUCCBSS.  I 
SOOTHES  the  CHILD,  SOFTENS  ih*  GUH: 
ALLAYS  »ll  PAIN.  CURES  WIND  COLIC,  -t 
Ih*  bMI  rttwdr  for  DlARRHfKA.  S«ld  bj-  On 
■tall  in  own  put  ol  Oil  •otW.    B.iiir..iidMkf- 

Mr».  Winslow'*  Soothlni  Syrup 

■pd  Ukc  no  oIbB'  Uad. 

Twenty-five  Cents  a  Bottle. 


FAME  makes  people  live  afti 
they  are  dead. 

Duty  done  has  the  sac 
effect  with  this  difference  :  it 
within  your  reach. 

You  can  live  during  all  t 
lives  of  your  children  and  tb 
children's  children,  through  si 
able  insurance  on  your  life. 

Not  as  costly  or  troub 
some  as  the  average  of  otl 
investments.  Full  informat: 
free. 

ADDRESS-  — •> 

Pcnn  Mutual   Lii 

021  Chestnut  Street, 


Adt/trtiring  Difatimtnl. 


JrtHE  above  cut  represents  a  section  of  the  Triangular  Reinforced  Tubing 
A  used  in  the  HoEfman  Bicycles  only.  This  invention  is  owned  and  con- 
oiled  by  the  Hoffman  Bicycle  Co.,  who  make  the  strongest,  best,  and  easiest 
tnning  wheel  in  the  world.  These  wheels  have  won  for  themselves  a  national 
rputation,  both  for  beauty,  durability,  and  strength.  Strictly  high  grade. 
t»:rioe,   SIOO. 

.NOFACT.K.:n  Hoffman  Bicycle  Co.,_Eifhg^l^.gL^"-  ^A- 

BE  Balls  or  Betrlngi  R^lng  iB  ibe  Bnlu  or  ibe  Crtnlu.  ^<3T>  Bi' 


cu^%: 

-ioei  □<  ill  Cycfca  a 

*U-ik  >t  them 

BicTrteoo 

■od  utisTy  yonnelf. 

Ha  wander 

THE  MIAMI  CYCLE  AND   MFS.  CO., 

MtDDLCTOWN,  O. 
I  Cbaln  and  Sprockfl  Aclnally  InKide  Ibe  Eearingg.    |7736'w»y,H«wYBrk.  323 Wit.rt *n., Chic«g«, III, 


THE  BEST  INVESTMENT. 

Did  you  ever  think  ihit  you  cannot  read 
magazinei.  and  books.  Don't  Ihcrefoce  losi 
oHiyjkt  very  bisl.     This  1»  exactly 

What  the  EDITORS  OF  CURRENT  LITERATURE  Do  For  You. 

HEAR  WHAT  ONE  READER  SAYS! 


SPEND  YODR  SDMMER  VACATION  IH  the  RQCRlt 

The  Denver  and 
Rio  Grande  Railroad, 


"9CEKIC  ZntE  or  TBM  WOBZD.' 
REACHES   ALL  THE   HEALTH  AND 
PLEASURE  RESORTS  OP 


COLORADO 


■>) 


SPECIAL  EXCURSION  RATES  B«tw««i  All  Pcrfnti  In 

COLORADO, 
NEW  MEXICO,  «nd 


<■ 


Ful 


information  as  to  rates  and  routes,  and  beautifuUy  illustrated  dcsc; 
tive  matter,  sent,  postpaid,  on  application. 

S.  K.  HOOPER,  Qen*l  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agt.,  E>enver,  Cd 

NOrB.—k  seIor*U  beautiful  Albertype  views  of  Rocky  Hounulo  ireoery,  ooii: 
paper,  sutlable  for  framing,  will  be  malUd  upon  receipt  of  fiftr  cents  (money  ordei). 


MiCHIOAN 

^ENTRAI, 


A  Firat-OloM  Una  for  Fmt-Cliui  Tranl. 

cnioaDo-HBW  YorR-Boston 


r»LLs  »ND  Burr*Lo. 


A  Summer  Note-Book 

U*s  of  Nlkfroni  F&IIil  Mackinac  lalu 


A  Great  Railway. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  Sti 
Railway  Co.  owns  and  operate; ' 
miles  of  road. 

It  operates  itsownSleeping-Cari 
Dining- Cars. 

It  traverses  the  best  portion  «' 
States  of  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Koaj 
Michigan,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Mini)'^ 
South  and  North  Dakota.  , 

Its  Sleeping  and  Dining  CarM 
is  first  class  in  every  respect. 

It  runs  vestibuled,  steam-heaii^ 
electric-lighted  trains. 

It  has  the  absolute  bloci-  i 

It  uses  all  modern  applta  ' 
comfort  and  safety  of  its  pat. 

Its  train   employees    are ' 
obliging. 

It  tries  to  give  each  passengci 
received  "  for  his  money,  and 

Its  General  Passenger  Age" 
every  man,  woman,  and  child 
tickets  over  the  Chicago,  Mil*; 
St.   Paul    Railway— for    it   is  h 

Rallmav 


A4ftniHmg  Defatlmtnt. 


jeDlgtiYallBuHalliDaQSustBm 

"AMERICA'S  CLEANEST  RAILROAD." 

^^JNew  York,  Philadelphia,  Rochester, 
=^=  I  Buffalo,  and  Niagara  Falls, 

hrongh  a  Scenic  Region,  unequalled  East  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Pour 
rand  Through  Traina  in  Each  Direction,  led  by  the  HANDSOMEST 
RAINS  IN   THE  WORLD,  the 

"BLACK  DIAMOND  EXPRESS." 


•g«iit  Dmy  OoBohei. 

>•  Moat  Modmi  Mid  Iinziuioua  Pnllnun 

FklAoa  aiaaplBi  and  Parlor  Oub. 
la  ramoiu  Iiehigh  Vallaj  Dlnlnc  Oar  Bj>- 

t«m.    HaaU  a-la-oarta. 


Whara  oan  70U  find  i 

TOUDdlnga  P 
Try  HI    Try  It! 
FOR   PARTICULARS   ADDRESS 


CHAS.    S.    LEE,  General  Passenger  Agent, 

■  PHILADELPHIA,    PA. 


ERIE  RAILROAD 

■eerr  cohfobtible 

mCTI  BBTWKXH  TUB 
BA8T  ADD  WIST. 

VNITED  STATB8  MIIL 
BOUTE  FROK  nW  TOBK 
TO  CBICAdO  AND 
THE  HOBTHWEHT. 

SOLID  TE8TIBDLED 
TRilSH  WITH 

SLBEPIXtt  AMD  DININO  C1R8 
^  BETWEEN  HEW  TOBK  ASD 

D.  I.  HOBEWTB.  BUFFALO,  KIAOABA  FALIJI, 

Oan'i  >>.>.*.•■••■  «■•«!.  CBAUTArilDA  LAKE, 

""  ^""*'  CLETELAKD,  CHJCIHNATI. 

AXDCHICAOO. 

Picluresque  Trunk   Line  or  America. 


SCHOOLS. 


Mttt  Haad'i  iehool  for  BlrU.    Spcdml  care 

Chccrlul  UaSj  Ufi.    CeniGuu  admiu  to  UolTaMtT 
"""-'" — ' J  Vff  College. 


Iuj«o 

*,  C«1CA 

CO,  >oeo  N 

H*l 

Hd  Sireei 

TO 

Thuni 

«  MeCannJali  nMalo^toBl  SamiiMry 

am.     Poi  caMloguc  ndilreu  "  Facullf." 

nThV 

01dal'c2ll'« 
bigfa  iludard 

ialfacVol.    DelighK 
f  KholanUp.     B.«n 
*«»T«.  K.  »■  Buoii.  Ph 

B  .1^.)     Tht 
1  lootion.      A 
nllibnrrand 
D.,  Prwidini. 

OU«M  Onlla^.     PorboItiKici.    Thnc  colle(e 
u 1  — .. miotj  depanmeaU.    A1» 

A.  L.  Lia,  Sce'r. 


vatonr  of  innaic.    For 


n«o(aW«aI  SamtHsrw  Jto/amW  (D 
CAupek.  iFouDdcd  1784.)  FItc  proiiMon.  Ti 
furoiibcd  tooaii,  fuel,  1i(hi.  u*e  of  g]f»iiln 
liBiary  (4j,»iio  Toli^  tr«.    Open  to  UndeMK 


North  Cabouha,  RALuaii. 

W.  JTanr'a  «ehaot  for    WrU.   (tut 
ID  >t4>  )    For  caulosue  addreo  ibe  RcctM, 


CONTEMPORARY  REVIE\^ 

CONTENTS  FOR  OCTOBER.  1896. 
The  Constantinople  massacre. 

Devil  Worship  and  FEeemasonry.  B;  F.  L 

The  Vaccination  Commission.       ....        Bjr  J.  AllaotoB  Fl 
•'  The  Old  Silver  Dollar."     .  .  .  By  J.  O.  Heri 

American  Women.        ......  By  Cecil  deBI 

A  Palinode  to  Apollo. By  Henry  W.  Neil 

The  Archetype  of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  .  .    By  Richard  9 

My  Master  of  the  Winds ByClaetEnJ 

Modern  Ideals  of  Education.  .  .  By  W.  K. 

Was  Pitt  a  Prophet?        .         Br  Lords  Stanmore  and  Hobhnuse.  Profrisor  Pid 

Rev.  William  Hunt,  and  Hubert  Hall. 
Money  and  Investments. 


TBE  NINETEENTH  CENTDRT. 

CONTENTS,  OCTOBER,  1896. 
Wby  RnHia  Dlatrnad  BnKlBnd.      By  Sir 

The  Crr  Tor  Franduleat  Dloiiar  ia  Amer- 
ica.   By  George  F.  Parker.    {Uniltd SlaliiCtniml, 

Oil  Ibe  BiblRB  of  Sappreaalon  In  BlocrC' 

|>hy.    %  Edmund  S.  Purcell.    (AfiKer  if '^ Tht 

BboH'snl,  Ibe  Cbolera-GoddeM.    Bv  E.  H, 

Hankin. 
or  Women  Id  AeaemblleB.    Bf  Cbarles  Selby 

Oaklir- 
I.«rd  Bandolph  Chnrehlll  ■•  an  Offlclal, 

„....    r,,_. ,_.,..       WesI.K.C.B. 

By  J.  Theodore 
■  and  Raral  Bdncailan. 


Horae     AmbBlaDcea. 


Hod,    Dudley 
iy],  H.RouDd. 
Unavnldable  Caeleeaoea*  of  PrUon 

t»ur.    By  Sir  Edmund  du  Cane.  K.C.B, 
Plllppo    LIppt.      By  ihe  Isie   Sir  JosepH 


THE  FORTNIGHTLT  REfll 


Diplomati 

n.  Panl  Hervlen.    By  Hannab  Lynct. 
Ia  IDunMr  IneresalnB*    By  Tiion»l 


Tbe  World'a  Baby  Talk 


/  Chi* 


Baatern  Qoeatlouai  Par  and  Rcatt 
(■)  Cblnai  Enslaad,  and  Bnida. 

C.  Gundry. 
U)  Tlt«  Tnrklab  Qneatton  In  tl)! 
IDD*  Aapecl.     ByCapu  J.  W.W 
R.N. 

Pblllp  II.  In  Ula  Daueetle  KelaUMi 

Major  Martin  A.  S.  Hume. 


niBDlch  and  BayrBDit 


By  Clmilt  ' 


The  niailon  of  Jndalam.    By  Oib^ 
Hnman  Fvniatlon  an  AitlScUIf>^ 


B  LINE 

OHIO  ■>  ST.  LOUIS 

OMAHA 

US  S  CITY 


DiMEionntc 


Coocjlc 


■•«<««>"«>W»«>N>»«>l»>«>l»<>H<|i«<iiltliKH>li»<ii^»<.l- 

World's  Ceading  Revicu 

^^  '  I  fHE  foremost  wri: 

Contemporary  Review  the^^^bytSt 

^^^— ^^^^— ^^— ^^       living    authors;    and  I 

Yortniflbtly  Repfew^*  ry-^f^,-: 
Rie$tiHin$terRepiew  I5:r::i^;i 

wmwwwwwwwwwmm    bfc'^^tS^:; 

in  literature,  in  study,  I 
travel^  in  knowledge,  is  summed  up  in  convenient  and  acM 
sible  form  by  the  most  competent  authorities,  ik  ft  A  j^  jU^« 

MR.  GLADSTONE,  DUKE  CP  ARGYLL,  HERBERT  SPENCBR,  "W  H. 
MALLOCK.  FREDERIC  HARRISON,  GRANT  ALLEN,  PROP  ST 
GEORGE  MTVART,  SIR  HERBERT  HAXTELL,  ANDRET  LANG* 
W.  T.  STEAD,  VERNON  LEE,  PROF.  MAX  HULLER,  PRINCE  KRCX 
POTKIN,  RT.  HON.  LORD  PLAYFAIR,  T.  S.  LILLY,  u,  >iium»  the 
nuoy  Kgulw  coDlributon  to  that  Rerinn-il  JtJ'J*J*J'J»JtjltJtjijtjt 

We  supply  the  original  English  editions  at  nearly  50  per  cenf,  U  \ 
than  they  cost  in  Eng^d.  ^' 

YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  I— Any  on*  R«vinr,»*JOi  any  two,  Mjo.  u,  ' 

time,  SlZOOt  uy  bur,  flUU.  Pc«t*«e  ^tfld  ta  lfa«  UittH  Stuo,  Cwula  ^  I 

Econard  Scott  PHWicaiK  u  st..  new  yc 
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